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PREFACE 


The purpose of The Laureate Fraternity An Introduction to Literature 
IS to promote sensitive, mtelhgent, and mature responses by the reader to 
works of literature The book aims to accomphsh this end by providmg texts 
of hterary worth and sigmficance arranged m a clear and stimulating order, 
together with such aids to good reading as may, in the editors behef, 
heighten the readers awareness of, and pleasure m, the texts The works 
constitute, of course, the primary materials of the book, tlie apparatus is 
intended only to facilitate tlie reader s understanding, enjoyment, and judg- 
ment of the texts themselves The book should above all enable the reader 
to experience literature by himself and for himself 
With a few exceptions, the texts have been chosen, fiist, foi their intrinsic 
hterary value and, second, because they represent the major types, forms, 
movements, and periods of literature The exceptions are tliose poems of 
dubious quality, m the Feet of Clay’ poetry section, which aie intended 
to provoke questions of taste and judgment We have found that it is ex- 
tremely helpful to have at hand, m a very limited number, certain texts 
which appear to be what they are not, in order to have occasion to warn 
the reader and the student against the superficial and the cheap 

The four major types of hterature which the book considers are fiction 
(divided into tlie short story and the novel), drama, poetry, and the essay 
Each of these types is given a section to itself, witli the exception of the 
essay, which is not treated as a separate type but is introduced functionally 
into the several sections for the purpose of tlirowing critical light upon one 
or more of the particular selections No attempt is made to mclude every 
author and hterary movement of importance, rather, we have tried to illus- 
trate ceitam properties of hteiatuie discussed more fully m the Introduction, 
properties which we have airanged m four groups of quahties range, vari- 
ety, and scope, mtensity, sensitivity, and depth, form, umty, and order, and 
representativeness, vicariousness, and enlargement 

The order of arrangement within the sections vanes somewhat from one 
to the other In tlie short story, the emphasis is placed upon range of sub- 
ject matter and variety of treatment For the most part, the stories are drawn 
from modem authors — ^James, Thmber, Sartre, Alpert, Maugham, and Wil- 
liams — and among the kinds of story represented are tlie tale, the psycho- 
logical thriller, the social pioblem story, and the detective story, each m 
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turn illustrating a diflfeient style of treatment ranging fiom realism tluougli 
impressionism to symbolism 

The novel is lepiesented by Melville s Billy Budd, Kafka s Metamorphosis, 
and Loomis The Charcoal Horse, the first being piimarily concerned with 
charactei and the moral dilemma of the choice between justice and love 
of humanity, the second with symbol and the plight of the mdividual over- 
whelmed by his own institutions, and tlie third with the semi-existential 
nature of values in our society Additionally, we mclude analyses of seven 
novels easily available in paper book form 

The drama is divided into its two major forms, tragedy and comedy, and 
under each the outstandmg penods of achievement are illustrated classical 
tragedy by Sophocles, Renaissance tragedy by Shakespeare, and modem 
tragedy by Kingsley Three different styles of comedy are exemplified by 
the plays of Goldsmith, Wilde, and O Neill, tire choice having been limited 
to authors wilting in English in order to avoid the loss of comic nuance 
which translations entail 

In Older to convey some realization of the scope of hterature, we have 
found it suitable to use some translations for the essay, fiction, and tragedy, 
but for poetry, as foi dramatic comedy, we have drawn examples only from 
Enghsh and American literature in order to ensure the retention of the full 
flavor of poetic expression The poems aie grouped around a number of 
traditional and provocative themes m older to enable the leadei to see how 
different poets, from Chaucer to Auden, using diffeient techmques and hav- 
mg differing points of view, have tieated similar themes The major poets 
in English have, of comse, been drawn upon as well as some less well-known 
names While it was impossible to exclude a certain number of famihar 
poems both because they are the best poems m themselves and for our own 
special purposes, it will be seen and, we hope, appreciated, that a not m- 
considerable number of poems are freshly chosen and are therefoie un- 
spoiled by excessive appearance in anthologies 

Despite the danger tliat ancillary matenals may be substituted for the 
actual reading of the hteiary texts themselves, it is neither necessary nor 
desirable foi the reader to come to his readmg altogether unassisted by 
suggestions which may smooth his way and increase his understanding and 
enjoyment of the pnmary texts Indeed, tlie appreciation by the reader of 
the force of tradition, his abihty to recognize what the author is trying to 
do, his knowledge of what to look for in hteratuie, his understaning of 
tlie meamngs of words, allusions, and symbols, and his application of the 
standards of judgment proper to a particular work — all these are indis- 
pensable components of the experience of hterature and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it Literature is not created in a vacuum, nor is it to be read 
m one The more the reader can brmg to bear upon a work of literature, 
the richer will be his expenence of it 

It IS from this point of view that we provide the reader with four kinds 
of aids Fust, the introductory section is devoted to a consideration of the 
fundamental problems laised by the nature and function of hterature Joyce 
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Cary gives us an insight into the impulses which animate artistic creation, 
Plato deals witli the vexing relationships of hterature to society, T S Eliot 
attempts to define tlie quality of greatness m hterature, Karl Shapiro tracks 
down tlie writer in the workshop — and the editors have contributed a sur- 
vey of the various problems mvolved, together with some tentative solutions 
designed more to stimulate discussion than to provide final answers Second, 
each section contains a detailed analysis of the technique and structure 
of an example of the type under discussion thus there are analyses of the 
detective story by Dorothy Sayers, of the novel by Henry James, of tragedy 
by Stanley Hyman, of comedy by Wyhe Sypher, and of poetry by Matthew 
Arnold and Stephen Spender The editors have added their own analyses 
of the short story, fiction, drama, tragedy, comedy, poetry, and the fifteen 
themes around which the poetry selections have been grouped Third, intei- 
spersed m the various sections are cntical essays which show the various 
techmques of criticism at work there aie James Thurber on Henry James, 
Francis Fergusson on Sophocles, G Wilson Kmght on Shakespeare, Kenneth 
Burke on Keats, Wordsworth on his own poetry, Lionel Trilling on Words- 
worth, Theodore Morrison on Arnold, Edgar Allan Poe on himself and his 
work, and the whole problem of the critique of poetry — Wordsworth on 
the nature of Romantic poetry, Samuel Johnson on Milton, William Empson 
on Marvell, and Allen Tate on Emily Dickinson Lastly, each primary text 
selection is pieceded by a brief introduction which gives essential informa- 
tion and IS followed by questions for study designed to brmg out the struc- 
ture and content of the texts 

We have arranged the sections m what we think to be the natural order 
fiom the familiar to the difficult, that is, from the short story to poetry, on 
the ground that of all the literary types the short story is perhaps the most 
frequently lead and the most hkely to engage the reader’s interest at the 
outset and to lead him on to other sections However, the study of the texts 
can begin at any point, since the introductory materials and the questions 
for study move back and forth among the texts without legard to their 
prmted order It is, of course, impossible to start from scratch oi to postulate 
the zero reader To read a work of literature well it is necessary to have read 
other works of hterature too But that is simultaneously the difficulty, the 
challenge, the profit, and the pleasure of hterature 


Adrian H Jaffe 
Herbert Weisinger 

East Lansing, Michigan 
April, 1960 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Problems 
of Titer ature 

PoLOMus What do you read my lord^ 

Hamlet Words woids woids 

Hamlet had, as usual an explanation for eveiy 
thing not for nothing had he been up to the univer 
sity For when we read we do lead woids Wilting 
IS made up of woids words dehberately arranged in 
a certain order to pioduce a certam effect Whether 
what we read is an advertisement an aiticle in a 
book of reference or a play by Shakespeaie we are 
leadmg an arrangement of words Words are by no 
means our only method of commimication We can 
communicate by an arrangement of sounds in time 
in the form of music or by an ariangement of colors 
and lines in space in the foim of painting or by an 
arrangement of arbitrary and non evocative symbols 
in the form of mathematics But of these various 
foinis of communication it is our conviction that 
airangements of words knowingly employed are 
moie capable of expressing and conveying the range, 
quality and intensity of mans expeiience than the 
othei means at our disposal since words can encom- 
pass the totality of experience both from within and 
without the mdividual as well as his reflections on, 
and reactions to it 

It has sometimes been argued that only mathe- 
matical symbols can express ideas with objectivity 
and precision, and that the tiouble with words is 
that they carry ovei tones of feeling and meanmg 
which militate against rigoious thmking While no 
one will deny that words do convev more than they 
mean in this very supposed defect lies their 
stiength A scientific statement can report one — 
and that not necessarily the most significant — ^re- 
sponse of a man to his experience but words well 
arranged can express and communicate more of the 
levels of lesponse to experience and they thereby 
enable the reader to participate in that experience 
himself Through woids we can share m the ex 
perience of others Words are therefore humanizing, 
they are the bridges that stretch from man to man 
and enable men to cross the seas of then loneliness 
By means of this process of paiticipation woids m 
crease one s stature as a human being 

If the airangement of words is the factor com 


mon to all writmg it is also the factoi which at the 
same time allows us to distinguish one kind of writ- 
ing fiom anothei To be suie wntmg is a manipula- 
tion of words but words may be manipulated in dif- 
feient ways and for different purposes and it is the 
diffeiences m aims methods and results which dis- 
tinguish one kind of writing fiom another Such dis- 
tinctions are, of course arbitiary since in actual prac- 
tice no formal and rigid sepaiations are made but 
they seive to point up the nature of the differences 
in the various ways in which words can be manipu- 
lated For example the writer of an advertisement 
arranges his words for the purpose of persuading you 
to act that is to go out and purchase the product 
he IS uiging you to buy in such a case words are 
not ends m themselves but a means to an end, that 
of overt action Again the writer of a book of refer 
ence arranges his words foi the purpose of conveying 
information to you once more words aie not ends 
in themselves but a means to an end that of the 
propagation of knowledge Now we may admire an 
advertisement for the cleverness of its arrangement 
of words but our real admiiation Can be expressed 
only if the advertisement manages to move us out 
of our chairs and into the store we may admire an 
encyclopedia aiticle foi its masterly way of piesent 
ing us with diflBcult and complex information lucidly 
md economically but our real admiration must once 
agam be reserved for the information per se and 
onlv secondanly for the manner of its expression 

But there are some writers who use words m such 
ways and for such pui poses that neither oveit acton 
noi mformation is an adequate term to express the 
nature of their effects on us For these wiiteis words 
aie not a means to an end but ends in themselves 
and they manipulate words m patterns of sounds and 
sense (and sometimes nonsense) which serve no 
immediate purpose beyond that which is already in 
herent m the arrangements of sounds and sense in 
themselves This does not mean however that there 
are no other purposes involved m such anangements 
of words no doubt Shakespeare wrote his plays to 
make a living Pope wrote his satires to iriitate his 
enemies and Milton wrote Taradise Lost to justify 
the ways of God to man Yet these are ends in 
cidental to, perhaps in a certain sense almost ac 
cidental to such anangements of words — ^foi words 
aie used here to express and convey experience, or 
aspects of experience emotions felt so intensely 
ideas thought so deeply, visions seen so sharply, as 
to be given communicable form in words which 
move us as readers into re experiencing the intensity 
of the emotion the depth of thought the sharpness 
of the vision, and theieby add a dimension of experi- 
ence to ourselves 

Our response is therefore not oveit and if we 
change at all, we change inside ourselves we 
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have increased our awaieness of ourselves and of 
otheis Sound sense and foim have been combined 
to enable us to participate in the experience com 
mumcated by anothei Such an arrangement of woids 
we may call literature We must however, sound 
a note of caution we do not mean by the wnters 
experience any actual experience of his own but only 
the experience expressed by his writing Literature is 
concerned with objectified experience and for our 
purposes we need not worry whethei a writer actu 
ally had the expeiience he communicates our only 
concern as readers is that the work of hterature we 
are reading express an experience in such a way 
that we can re expenence it in ourselves If we keep 
this principle firmly in mind we shall be able to 
avoid those problems connected with the writers 
personality, his deeds his sincerity, and so forth 
which confuse rather than clarify the understand- 
ing of literature 

Let us see if we cannot make these distinctions 
dealer by four illustrations The first is an advertise- 
ment for a diess taken from a New York newspaper 
a pietty girl (naturally) cocktail glass in hand, sits 
facing a handsome young man and the ad reads 

Gilt threaded jersey for one of the most romantic 
dresses of the new socnlly-minded season A portrait 
neckhne frames your face a full skirt gathers grace 
as you walk a black velvet belt hugs your tiny 
waist Non tarmshable metallic shot wool and rayon 
jersey in natural pmk aqua lime Sizes 10 16 

Our second example comes from an authoritative 
study by the staff of the Victoria and Albert Mu 
seum of the history of dress of the seventeenth cen 
tury 

At the beginning of the century women wore a long 
pointed bodice with a cone shaped Spanish or barrel 
shaped French farthingale skirt This outer garment 
was a sleeveless robe The rising waistline may be traced 
from the bodice through the neglige or waistcoat of 
1620 to the front lacing bodice of the Vandyck period 
By the Restoration the bodice had a long break in front 
again it laced high m the back and was lower over the 
shoulders Skirts continued to be long and full 

Next here is a passage fiom Cailyles Sartor 
Resartus 

All visible things are emblems that thou seest is not 
there on its own account strictly taken is not there at 
all, matter exists only spiritually and to represent some 
Idea and body it forth Hence Clothes as despicable as 
we think them are so unspeakably significant Clothes 
from the King s mantle downwards are emblematic nor 
of want only but of a manifold Cunning Victory over 
Want On ihe other hand all Emblematic things are 
properly Clothes thought woven or hand woven must 
not the imagination weave Garments visible Bodies 


wherein the else invisible creations and inspirations of 
our Reason aie like Spirits revealed and first become 
all powerful the rather if as we often see the Hand 
aid her and (by wool clothes or otherwise) reveal such 
even to the outward eye^ 

Finally here is a poem by the seventeenth century 
English poet Robert Herrick called Upon Julias 
Clothes 

When as in silks my Julia goes 

Then then (methmks) how sweetly flows 

That liquefaction of her clothes 

Next when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free 
O how that glittering taketh me 

Let us examine these four pieces of wnting To 
stait with we notice that they all deal with the 
same subject clothes But they deal with this same 
subject in different ways and for different ends The 
first has been shrewdly designed to flatter the reader 
mto purchasing the dress described (and illustrated) 
by a process of identification — the diess is a mark 
of sophistication when you wear the dress you be 
come sophisticated too But if the reader appreciates 
the prose of the advertisement alone then it is an 
unsuccessful piece of writing it has failed in its 
purpose The second excerpt succinctly describes 
the fashions in womens clothes in the seventeenth 
century it is brief clear and informative the reader 
IS neither moved to act nor to react he has his in- 
foimation compactly in hand and that is that But 
with the third selection difficulties begin to appear 
The passage does deal with clothes but obviously 
not fiom the point of view of getting you to buy 
them or even of merely describing them Cailyle is 
usmg clothes in a symbolic sense he is employing 
an extended metaphor based on clothes to tell us 
how he conceives of the nature of reality His intent 
IS theiefore serious and philosophic He wishes to 
convince us of the rightness of his position by all 
the means at his command and he appeals to us 
simultaneously on several levels ideological emo 
tional and liteiary He is both informative and per 
suasive togethei but if we are not necessarily con 
vinced we can at least appreciate the cleverness of 
the conception of the metaphor and the ingenuity of 
the way m which it has been worked out indeed it 
is more likely that we shall enjoy the distinctive 
style rather than be persuaded of tlie idea which 
has been carried by it 

Now, the fourth piece the poem by Herrick also 
deals with clothes, and m fact it deals with piecisely 
the same kmd of clothes which have been desciibed 
foi us m the second selection Herrick lived in the 
seventeenth century in England and saw with an ap 
preciative eye the very same clothes on the women 
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around him But he is certainly not mterested m 
clothes for their own sake on the contrary his con 
cem IS with communicating to us his experience of 
delight in seeing Julia Her clothes are used only to 
enhance her loveliness he is really saying nothing 
about Julia s clothes but volumes about Julia and 
volumes more about Herrick and Julia Skirts our 
authority tells us continued to be long and full 
A full skirt gathers grace as you walk, the ad- 
vertisement purrs at you How sweetly flows Her 
rick sings That liquefaction of her clothes The 
bare idea in each is the same but it is only from 
Herrick that we can re experience the sensation of 
seeing a lovely woman molding and being molded 
by her flowing dress The very sounds of the poem 
lusde like the silks themselves and Herrick s unerring 
choice of the right and unique words — ^liquefaction, 
vibration, glitteiing — shocks us as it were into le- 
experiencing in ourselves his experience of seemg 
Julia m her silks O how that glittering taketh 
me 

We perceive then that literature is not so much 
a thing m itself as a relationship between writer 
wilting and reader It comes to life only when the 
readei stiiTed by the arrangement of woids which 
he reads (or hears) re creates m himself the experi 
ence recorded by the wilting As we have alieady 
said this communicated experience is an objective 
thing whethei the writer did or did not have such 
an experience is immaterial to us as readei s our 
inteiest lies m the work of literature itself as a means 
of re-creatmg experience With this warning in mind 
let us examine for a moment or two the relationship 
between the wiiter wilting and reader Art is by its 
very nature, selective Out of the welter of expen 
ence which impinges on him from aU sides the 
writei can react only to a limited number of im 
pressions made on him he cannot possibly respond 
to all experience nor can he deal witih all experience 
even if he weie to do so, he would merely repioduce 
the chaos of experience around him He theiefore 
must choose some aspects of experience with which 
to be concerned and he chooses those aspects which 
seem to him most richly permeated with significance 
These he arranges in a pattern that is to say he 
makes a delibeiate objective and purposeful con 
stiiiction out of experience in terms of an ai range 
ment of woids Now this arrangement of words 
having been derived in the first instance from ex 
perience becomes in its turn a new expeiience and 
since in this form it is a fresh novel and unique 
oiganization of experience, it throws fresh, novel 
and unique light on the experience from which it 
has been derived In this sense, art is both a crystal 
lization and a criticism of natuie and of man 

How does the writer work^ Unfortunately we 
have but little accurate mformation on the genesis 


and development of a piece of literature from the 
wnters mind to the printed page though the two 
essays by Karl Shapiro and Stephen Spender re 
printed here are helpful and illuminating It would 
appear that there is no way of telling in advance 
what stimulus will serve as the wnters point of 
departure, nor will the appeal to inspiration advance 
veiy much our understanding of the making of a work 
of literature What could be less inspiring we may 
well ask than the subject matter of Pope s Essay on 
Criticism and more inspiring than Elizabeth Brown- 
ing s subject for hei poem A Child Asleep ^ Yet 
the first poem sparkles with wit and superb crafts- 
manship while the othei sinks in a slough of meietri- 
cious sentimentality Again it is hard to avoid the 
conviction that one of the compelling reasons for 
Shakespeare s having written his sonnets is that 
almost eveiy Elizabethan poet woith his salt was 
expected to compose sonnets and we can find paral- 
lels for many of his themes and images in the son- 
net sequences of his Italian and French predecessois 
and English contempoiaries When all the rules 
which Pope lays down have been observed and all 
the devices of versification he suggests have been 
piacticed there is certainly very little lOom left for 
inspiration You will see too from Wordsworths 
Preface that some of the leading lomantics did not 
depend on inspiration alone but wrote under the 
direction of a very carefuUy worked out fheoiy of 
composition We must come to the conclusion, then, 
that as Aldous Huxley has suggested anything may 
become the stuflF of literature provided that it has 
been intensely apprehended and forcefully com 
municated 

The work of literature does not spring full blown 
from the mind of the writer but is the final result of 
a long, laboiious and often painful task of construe 
tion It may very well be true that Shakespeare did 
not as Jonson tells us blot a single line but this 
does not mean that the actual writing was not pre 
ceded by a long period of gestation and change 
Coleridge leports that Kubla Khan was composed 
m its entiiety in a dream but we have been able 
to reconstruct something of what went on in his 
mind before and during this dream by a study of 
his leading in the tiavel books which piovided much 
of the sceneiy and imagery of the poem If you read 
Kingsleys Detective Story with a copy of Aiistotles 
Poetics beside you you will get a clear picture of the 
structure of the play as Kingsley built it up And 
note too, the essay by Henry James on the art of 
fiction, which shows how the highly conscious and 
conscientious literary craftsman works Literary con 
vention plays a much more important lole than is 
usually accorded it The shape of the form which the 
poet has inherited from his predecessors gives or 
gamzation and backbone to ihe new creation from 
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the veiy stait Once the writei undei takes to com- 
pose a sonnet or a tragedy or an epic, he reconciles 
himself to the loss of a certain amount of freedom by 
the gain he secures in the protection of the form 
which provides him with its own dynamic already 
secured 

Paradoxically enough the restiictions of form are 
liberating for since the writei need no longer worry 
about the organization of his mateiials he can 
devote himself fuUv to then development Note foi 
example how much Pope has won from tiadition by 
his employment of the conventional pastoral form 
in his Spimg The First Pastoial One might al 
most say that the poem is nine tenths tradition and 
one tenth Pope but our pleasure in the poem lies 
in our recognition of the tiaditon and m our savor 
ing of Pope s skill m manipulating it Here Pope has 
had no wish to employ the form for any other pur 
pose than that of tiying his hand at one more varia 
tion on an old theme but see how much freedom 
the use of an old form has given Milton m his 
Lycidas in which the conventional elegy form has 
provided his moial indignation an outlet and a stmc 
tuie Theie is eveiy advantage to be gained by the 
wiiter from drawing upon the reseivoir of meaning 
and association which have accumulated around cer 
tain symbols and themes immediately we see the 
veiy titles of Arnolds Philomela or Yeats s Leda 
and the Swan echoes of iichly encrusted association 
are awakened m us and we respond not only to this 
particular poem but to all other poems on the same 
theme which we know the richei our associations, 
the ncher our response Indeed it would appear 
that the quest for absolute ongmality is futile and 
self defeating and what we ought to be constantly 
on the lookout for is not so much oiiginality of m 
vention as depth and penetration of insight What 
aftei all can be said of the plots of Oedipus Rex or 
of Othello except that they serve their purposes in 
keepmg the plays going but how much has been 
said — and how much moie can be said — of the 
chaiacters of Oedipus and Othello 

Once a piece of wilting has been written and 
published it stands by itself as an objective phenom 
enon It is not a document illustrative of the writer s 
biography noi of an event m history nor is it an 
excuse for the reader to go off under its influence, 
mto pleasant reveries with which it has but the most 
tenuous of connections Rather a work of literatuie 
should be regarded as a very delicate yet very 
exact mstrument by which the writer re creates in 
the reader an experience It is designed to set up 
precise reactions and though more may sometimes 
be found in it than the writer mtended or was aware 
that he had included, only the text itself is the final 
authoiity for what is contained in it Now given the 
bulk of the writings which aie reprinted here as ex- 


amples of the scope of literature what generalize 
tions about the characteristics of liteiatuie as an 
objective phenomenon can we make^ We would 
suggest that literature possesses these gioupings of 
qualities lange variety, and scope intensity sen 
sitivity and depth, form unity and ordei repre 
sentativeness vicariousness and enlargement and 
finally the values appiopiiate to each of these 
groups of qualities 

As to the fiist of these gioupmgs of qualities we 
would suggest that literatuie possesses lange va 
iiety and scope because of its ability to traverse 
the entiie aiea of human experience both from 
within and fiom without and both in depth and in 
extension It is capable of penetiating into the very 
depths of the human soul we can look into the 
heait of an lago we can feel the heat of passion of 
a Byron we can stand on the heights of Paiadise 
Regained Theie is no time or place which literature 
cannot evoke we can experience the sordid reality 
of a New York police station in Detective Story we 
can feel the teiror of the lone individual oppressed 
bv a woild he does not understand in The Meta 
morphosts In shoit there is no expeiience which 
liteiatuie cannot communicate and its forms of ex 
piession aie as rich and varied as the experiences it 
cieates We have lepiesented here only the major 
forms and some of their moie fiequent vaiiations 
but we have far from exhausted all the foims which 
are available to us just as we have not even begun 
to run short of the subjects with which literature has 
been concerned Coupled with this lange and vanety 
both of form and of subject mattei is a correspond 
mg wealth of diffeience m tieatment and point of 
view Of course Oedipus Rex Othello and Detective 
Story aie all tragedies yet they differ greatly in the 
attitudes they take towaid man s fate which is their 
common subject matter and m the ways those atti 
tudes are expressed The first is calm and serene its 
language unoniamented and strong its acceptance 
of what the gods give based on the conviction that 
the way of the gods is just the second is passionate 
and anguished its language'^rich and piofuse its 
final pity achieved only after passion has burned 
out a noble man the last is realistic and derivative 
its language crude and strident its end partly me- 
chanical and partly hopeful Yet even within the 
limits of a single form what richness and variety in 
treatment and pomt of view we have been given 

As a consequence of its quahties of range variety 
and scope literature provides an unmatched enrich 
ment of the totality of experience at the same time, 
this enrichment is not general and diffuse but on 
the contrary, is in even'' case precise and intense 
For one of the great merits of literature is that what 
ever the experience which is conveyed to us, it is 
an experience heightened sharpened and exactly 
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focused It IS in other woids the very essence of 
that experience, whetlier it be superficial or pro 
found delicately evanescent or grandly massive 
simply evocative oi iichly associative it is that ex 
perience, no matter of what dimension size, or sig 
mficance caught at the height of its flight Compaie 
for example the poems in the group of the poetry 
section on the theme of the sorrows of love Here 
are several poems on the same theme yet each 
different in treatment and attitude the depths of 
revulsion in The Expense of Spirit the cynicism of 
Tis Now Since I the iionies of Drydens Songs 
the utter despair of When We Two Parted the 
bitter protest of O That Twere Possible and 
the wild anguish of Leda and the Swan But 
despite these many differences in tone each poem 
conveys to us the very distillation of the experience 
mvolved from this point of view there are no dif- 
ferences between them as communications of expe 
lienee For this reason it is a critical error though 
one which is frequently made to attempt to contrast, 
say, a Heriick lyric with Miltons Paradise Lost to 
the disadvantage of the formei What we must 
realize is that each, withm its own terms, communi- 
cates experience with precision and intensity what 
differences there are between them are the result 
of the difference m range not in intensity, of ex 
perience Howevei it seems fair to say that where 
we have both range and intensity, our awareness of 
experience will be deeper and richer than where we 
have either one or the other alone 

The third group of qualities consists of forai 
unity and order You will remember that we asserted 
that art is selective in that the artist arranges into a 
meaningful and communicable shape those aspects 
of experience which seem to him most richly per 
meated with significance Now the necessity for 
and the very act of, selection in itself together impose 
on him from the outset the use of some means of 
judgment by which he can reject and select as 
well as some principle of arrangement by which he 
can construct his reshaping of experience But each 
writer gives order and coherence to expenence in 
his own way and he may accept the prevailing 
conceptions of his age as eminently satisfactory for 
his purposes as did Dante or he may fabricate a 
fanciful system of his own as did Yeats or he may 
choose to compromise between the old and the 
new as did Shakespeare What is essential is that 
he must be able to respond with all the passion at 
his command to the principle of selection to which 
he has committed himself so that he can transmute 
belief and passion together into the teims demanded 
by his medium From this it follows that there is 
no guarantee that the writer s acceptance of a prin- 
ciple of selection and organization — ^which may very 
well possess all the standard virtues of a correct 


moral position — ^will necessarily and automatically 
insure £he creation of a woik of art The seventeenth 
century is littered with the wiecks of epic poems on 
the Chiistian theme which were theologically more 
properly orthodox than Paradise Lost but which com- 
mit the worst aitistic sin of all that of being dull 
for they lack the fire which transformed Milton s 
particulai theological dogmas into that gi eater con 
cem over man s fate which inspires and informs his 
epic poem 

The writer then must utilize whatevei machinery 
of selection and organization suits his purpose but 
he must use it in such a way that it is capable of 
being universalized of bemg apprehended and un- 
derstood by men of other times other places and 
other beliefs Chaucers Wife of Bath is dressed in 
the height of fourteenth century English fashion, but 
she is still husbandizmg in the London and in 
the New York of today We laugh when we learn 
that cannon were used in the war of the angels in 
Paradise Lost but we qmckly forget the lapse when 
we are confronted by Miltons sense of the awful 
consequences over the struggle foi the possession 
of Adams soul, which is the real orgamzmg prin- 
ciple behind the poem It is to this sense or uigency 
to this suspense as we await the outcome of Adams 
momentous decision that we respond for, though 
the teims which Milton employs are certainly not 
the terms which we should now use ourselves, we 
can see through and behind them to the greater issue 
— the issue being no less than man s fate itself which 
IS still as real as significant and ever as in doubt 
as when Milton wrote Or, to take another instance 
it IS quite possible to analyze Hamlets character m 
teims of the pievaiimg Ehzabethan theory of psy 
chology that of the humors just as it is useful today 
to examine O Neill s characters m the light of the 
Freudian psychology But even if we assume that 
Shakespeare did make use of the psychology of 
humors this is far veiy fai fiom accounting for 
Hamlets character and for its fascination for us 
The humor psychology was meiely Shakespeare s 
means of blocking in the outlines of Hamlet s charac 
ter m terms which his audience would most readily 
and quickly grasp but if he had done- only this 
Hamlet would have sunk into the limbo of other 
forgotten Elizabethan plays To be sure Hamlet is 
a product of Elizabethan times and circumstances 
but Shakespeare has poured into him a meaning and 
an appeal which transcend his particular time and 
place the concrete, specific and unique character 
Hamlet has become the symbol of a universal type 
of man the man of principle who knows he must 
act and who knows that his own act will corrupt 
the very principle he seeks to uphold This is the 
individual Hamlets dilemma, it is our dilemma as 
well 
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In short, the writer must transmute his contem 
porary and transitory machmery into a permanent 
and universal symbol capable of awakenmg m his 
readeis of whatevei time and place a permanent and 
xmiversal response We can describe the mode of 
operation of symbols only m paradoxical teims It 
must be individual yet typical it must be unique 
yet universal, being unmistakably the thing itself, 
it must be just as unmistakably the thing for which 
it stands Whatever their origins there appear to 
be certain symbols which have the power of im- 
mediately quickening our interest and of deepening 
our understanding, for they seem to us as wells of 
significance m whose bottomless waters we discern 
endless depths of meanmg Nor does there appear 
to be any area of experience from which symbols 
cannot be derived From the observation of natuie 
have come the symbols of the tree of life the sad cry 
of the nightingale the lily of the field the dove, the 
lamb the deer, the wasteland, the cherry oi chard, 
and the tiger burning bright Again the symbol may 
be an mdividual who sums up in himself m concen- 
trated form all that our experience of human char- 
acter has taught us Ulysses the shrewd man AchiUes 
the man of wrath Aeneas the dutiful man Tristram 
the man of passion, Trodus the gull Robinson Crusoe 
the self sufl[icient man and K the man in the middle 
Or experiences drawn from the passage of life itself 
may be of symbolic significance an example is the 
symbol of the heros journey combined with his 
quest In its most generalized form the hero goes 
forth encounteis obstacles and adversaries engages 
in mortal combat is defeated dies is reborn tn 
umphantly, marries at the height of his power seems 
to fade away into obscurity and appears in the end 
in some foim of apotheosis In this connection we 
remember the wanderings of Ulysses Jasons quest 
of the golden fleece the search for the Holy Grail 
Dante s descent mto the imderworld, the adventures 
of Don Quixote, Pilgrim s progress the search of the 
Ancient Marmer Ahabs chase after Moby Dick 
Hans Castorps sojourn on and descent from the 
magic mountain and — ^to complete the curcle — ^the 
memorable day in the hfe of that other and later 
yet the same Ulysses In other words any object or 
any attribute may be invested with symbolic mean 
mg we know St Sebastian by his arrows, justice by 
her scales matrimony by its gold band we know 
light by Apollo and Apollo by light we know it is 
winter when Adonis is slain and we know it is spring 
when he is brought to hfe agam we know Eve by 
woman and woman by Eve we know by signs and 
symbols Fiom this we leain that art abhors the 
abstract the general and the typical yet by passion 
ateiy concerning itself with the concrete, the unique, 
and die individual it gives our unlocalized feelmgs 
and generahzed ideas viability, vivacity, and vision 


Art, then, takes up experience and boldly wrenches 
It mto new shapes and as we have said it does not 
so much hold the mirror up to natuie as it confronts 
nature with a new fresh and unique veision of 
itseh And in the space which lies between expe 
rience as it is and experience as it has been remade 
by art arises the vision of experience as it ought to 
be From this process of reshapmg and re-foimmg 
experience is derived that enlargement of experience 
which is the hallmaik of ait — an enlargement which 
is not one dimensional but operates on all the levels 
of our being for it is not merely aesthetic or mtel 
lectual, or emotional, or moral alone, but all these 
together and more besides Further, because it clan 
fies and crystallizes experience art cuts across those 
differences of temperament time, place and point 
of view which separate man from man, and this is 
especially ti*ue of literature, which is less burdened 
by the difficulties of technique as a medium of ex 
pression and communication than are the other arts 
Despite the gulfs of time and custom which sepaiate 
us from the Greeks of twenty five hundied years 
ago we can still feel in ourselves the agonies of 
Oedipus fiom across the late Middle Ages we still 
hear the sound of the horns warning and start up 
with Little Musgiave the passage of a hundred 
and fifty years has not yet filled the aching void left 
by the death of Lucy 

Moreover by virtue of the lepresentative power of 
hterature we can participate in expeiiences which, 
were they to happen to us in the course of our 
everyday lives would be too shattering to bear or 
understand Surely few of us would want — nor 
would we have the stamina — to pass through 
Othello s vicissitudes yet through the medium of 
tragedy we can vicariously take part in his great 
ness his suffering his fall, and his rebirth We 
have thus added dimensions of experience to oui 
selves safely, yet with the intensity needed to effect 
our growth in statuie It is far from certain that 
experience by itself is the best teacher and life by 
itself can be cruel and pointless quite devoid of 
humanity meaning and nobility But once expe 
riences have been put through the ordering and 
purging pressures of art they yield up the qualities 
we need and seek By vicarious participation we 
can speak and act freely and greaiJy we can safely 
release our pent up feelings we can cleanse our 
selves of dross and of evil We experience largeness 
of heart and mind we are exhilarated by a sense of 
purpose we see what man can be 

Finally, let us turn to the reader What are his 
responsibihties in the making of literature^ First of 
all we have to realize that reading is an action The 
writer can only provide a set of stimuli in the form 
of arrangements of words but it is the reader alone 
who can re-form them mto the experience which 
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they convey The reader must therefore bring to 
the wilting sympathy sensitivity learning and imag 
ination Perhaps it is surprising that we have in 
eluded learning as one of the leaders requisites 
But unless the reader makes every effort to know 
the meanings of the words employed, as well as 
then particular meanings in their special contexts 
unless he is able to recognize all the allusions, refer 
ences and quotations both explicit and implied 
unless he is awaie of the technical difficulties in 
volved in the form employed and can appreciate 
the technical virtuosity displayed, unless in short, 
he possesses, or is willing to go to the trouble to 
acquire the learnmg which the writer expects him 
to have he cannot understand what is really going 
on in the writing and he cannot therefore re expe 
rience with any exactness or richness the experience 
which the author wishes him to have 

We think too that no single approach to a work 
of literature can by itself exhaust all the meanings 
contained in it The moral of Professor Morrisons 
essay Dover Beach Revisited must always be kept 
in mind Each of the approaches to the poem which 
he so amusingly illustrates reveals one facet of the 
poem which the others aie not equipped to bring out 
and only a sensible combination of all of them to 
gether can begin to do full justice to the poem m 
Its entirety And if this is true of a single lyric how 
much moie imperative it is that a broadness of ap 
proach be maintained when we are concerned with 
a work of literature of the magnitude and signifi 
cance of Othello We therefore take the view that 
any mfoimation which is relevant to the text should 
be brought to bear on it in order to achieve its 
elucidation enjoyment and judgment For example 
the reading of The Metamorphosis certainly gams 
m depth of meaning and appreciation if we apply 
to it a multiple approach The story may be read 
as a tale pure and simple it may be read as an 
allegory of the trials and tribulations of Everyman 
it may be read as the symbol of the oidmary man 
crushed by forces which are more powerful than 
he IS and which he cannot possibly understand or 
come to teims with, it may be read as the symbol 
of the weak individual dominated by the all con 
quering state it may be lead as an aUegoiy of the 
relations between father and son or it may be read 


as an allegoiy of the relations between man and 
God Each of these layers of meaning and there 
are more besides, is contained one within the other 
and to neglect one at the expense of another is 
thereby to dimmish by just that much our full expe- 
rience of the story as a whole 

The second responsibility of the reader is that 
of judgment and evaluation The more we bring to 
bear on a work of literature, the more we will get 
out of it and the more we want to get out of it 
the more varied must be our approaches to it From 
this It follows that our judgment must be based on 
all the relevant mfoimation derived from all the 
relevant approaches which we have brought to bear 
on the text And just as we said that no single ap- 
proach can exhaust all the meanmgs in a work of 
literature so we say now that no single criterion 
of judgment can exhaust all its values We must 
ask first, that a work of hterature create for us an 
experience which is intense and moving for this is 
the primary condition of its light to be considered 
a work of art at all and then we can go on to say 
that that work which engages us more fully on more 
levels of our being is a greater work than one which 
IS more limited in the range of experience it conveys 
For this reason we judge Othello to be a greater 
work than To His Coy Mistress, though not a 
better work for both communicate intense and mov- 
ing experience but because Othello does engage 
us more fully on more levels of our being it throws 
more light on the experience from which it has been 
derived Othello has mtensity as well as range 
sensitivity as well as variety depth as well as scope 
it encompasses a larger and more significant aiea 
of experience than To His Coy Mistress can take 
in or rather sets itself out to include and conse 
quently Othello ranges over that experience with 
conespondingly greater power penetiation and pur 
pose The greater the work of literature therefore 
the more there is to be had out of it and the less 
it can be exhausted both of meaning and of value 
Having made these observations in line with our 
duties as editors and teacheis we invite you now 
to read the works of literature themselves for all 
the talk about liteiature can never serve as a sub 
stitute for the expeiience of hterature itself 
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THE CREATIVE ACT 

Section 13 of 

The Horse’s Mouth 

Joyce Cary 

Now an old man and by ordinary standards a failure 
both as a man and as an artist Gulley Jimson an ec 
centric English painter looks back on his wretched 
career and thinks of how he came to be an artist In 
the course of his reflections he gives us an unparalleled 
insight into the motivations and processes of mind of the 
artist and at the same time creates the striking figure 
of the modern artist the man who stands alone at odds 
with society at odds often with himself but caught m 
the grip of the need to subdue his medium and to say 
what he has to say in the only way he thinks nght to 
say it no matter whether he is understood or not and 
regardless of the consequences to himself and to society 
Undisciphned contemptuous of ordinary standards and 
a mocker of ordinary values passionate willful a man 
of deep feeling he is precisely the kind of artist Plato 
feared most a Gulley Jimson let loose m the Platomc 
state would mean the rum of both yet one feels that m 
the end Jimson would survive for he has learned through 
suffenng he meets the evil of the world by facing it 
being defeated by it and so conquering it — and not by 
avoiding it Plato had argued that the artist was but the 
imitator of other mens skills but Jimson would replv 
that the arfast possesses a skill uniquely his own for all 
the superficial wildness of his ways he too bows to a 
master his master is not the state but art 

If while I am dictatmg this memoir, to my 
honoiary secretary, who has got the afternoon off 
fiom the cheese counter , I may make a personal 
explanation which wont be published anyhow I 
never meant to be an artist You say who does^ 
But I even meant not to be an artist because Id 
lived with one and I couldnt forget seemg my 
father a little grey bearded old man crying one day 
m the garden I don t know why he was crying He 
had a letter in his hand perhaps it was to tell him 
that the Academy had thrown out three more Jim 
son girls m three more Jimson gardens I hated art 
when I was young and I was very glad to get the 
chance of gomg into an ofiace My mothers cousm, 
down at Annbndge near Exmoor had pity on us, 
and took me into his country office He had an en 
gmeermg busmess When I came to London in 99 
I was a legular clerk I had a bowler a home, a 
nice little wife a nice little baby and a bank account 
I sent money to my mother eveiy week, and helped 


my sister A nice happy lespectable young man 
I enjoyed life in those days 

But one day when I was sitting m our London 
office on Bankside I diopped a blot on an envelope 
and havmg nothing to do just then I pushed it 
about with my pen to try and make it look more 
like a face And the next thing was I was di awing 
figuies in red and black on the same envelope And 
horn that moment I was done foi Eveiyone was 
veiy sympathetic The boss sent for me at the end of 
the month and said I m sorry Jimson but I ve had 
another complaint about youi work I warned you 
last week that this was youi last chance But I don t 
want to sack you You might never get another job, 
md what is going to happen then to your poor 
voung wife and her baby^ Look here Jimson I like 
vou evervone bkes you You can trust me I hope 
Tell me whats gone wrong^ Nevei mind what it is 
Tm not gomg to be stupid about it Is it debts^ 
You haven t been gambling I suppose Is vour petty 
cash all iight^ Take a couple of days off and think 
it over 

But of couise I couldnt think of anything except 
how to get my figuies right I started as a Classic 
About 1800 was my period And I was having a 
hell of a time with my anatomy and the laws of 
perspective 

Her fingers numbeied eveiy nerve, 

Just as a miser counts his gold 

I spent my holiday at a life class and when I 
went back to the fiim I didnt last two days Of 
comse I was a bad case I had a bad infection 
galloping art I was at it about twelve hours a day 
and I had a picture in the Old Water Colour So 
ciety that yeai Very classical Early Turner Almost 
Sandby 

My wife was nearly starving and we had pawned 
most of the fumituie but what did I care? Well 
of course I worried a bit But I felt like an old 
master So I was very old I was at about the period 
when my poor old father was knocked out I d gone 
through a lot to get my experience my technique 
and I was going to paint like that all my life It was 
the only way to paint I knew all the rules I could 
turn you off a pictuie all correct in an afternoon 
Not that It was what you call a woik of imagina 
tion It was just a piece of stuff Like a nice sausage 
Lovely forms But I wasnt looking any more than 
a sausage machine I was the old school tibie old 
Classic the old church 

An aged shadow soon he fades 
Wandering lound an eaithly cot 
FuU filled all with gems and gold 
Which he by mdustiy had got 

I even sold some pictures nice water coloui s of 
London churches But one day I happened to see a 
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Manet Because some chaps were laughing at it 
And it gave me the shock of my life Like a flash 
of lightning It skinned my eyes for me and when 
I came out I was a diffeient man And I saw the 
woild again the world of colour By Gee and Jay 
I said I was dead and I didn t know it 

Till fiom the fiie on the health 
A little female babe did spring 

I felt her jump But of couise the old classic put 
up a fight It was the Chuich against Darwin the 
old Lords against the Radicals And I was the battle 
ground I had a bad time of it that year I couldn t 
paint at all I botched my nice architectuial water 
colours with impressionist smudges And I made 
such a mess of my impressionist landscapes that I 
couldn t bear to look at them myself Of course I 
lost all my kmd patrons The fiist time but not the 
last But that didnt upset me What gave me the 
horrors was that I couldn t paint I was so wretched 
that I hardly noticed when we weie sold up and 
my wife went off or even when my mother died 
It was a good thing she did die or she would have 
had to go to the workhouse And really I suppose 
she died of a broken heait at seeing hei youngest 
go down the dram 

Of couise I was a bit upset about it I thought 
my heart was broken But even at the funeial I 
couldn t teU whether I was in agony about my pooi 
mothers death or about my awful pictures Foi I 
didnt know what to do with myself My old stuff 
made me sick In the living world that I d suddenly 
discovered it looked like a rotten corpse that some 
body had forgotten to bury But the new world 
wouldn t come to my hand I couldn t catch it that 
lovely vibrating light that floating tissue of colour 
Not local coloui but aeiial coloui a sensation of the 
mind that maiden vision 

And she was all of solid fire 
And gems and gold that none his hand 
Dares stretch to touch her baby foim 
Or wrap her in hei swaddling band 
But she comes to the man she loves 
If young 01 old or iich or poor 
They soon drive out the aged host 
A beggar at another s dooi 

I got hei after about four years At last I got rid 
of every bit of the giand style the old church I 
came to the pure sensation without a thought in 
my head Just a harp in the wind And a lot of my 
stuff was good Purest go as you please 

And I sold it too I made more money then than 
I ever did again People hke impressionism Stll do, 
because it hasnt any idea in it Because it doesnt 
ask anything from them — ^because its just a nice 
sensation a little song Good for the drawing room 
Tea cakes 


But I got tired of sugar I grew up 
And when they showed me a loom full of my 
own confections I felt quite sick Like grandpa 
bi ought to a nursery tea As foi icing any moie 
eclaiis I couldn t bring myself to it I gradually 
stopped painting and took to arguing mstead Argu 
ing and leading and dunking, politics philosophy 
and pub ciawling all the things chaps do who 
cant do anvthing else Whove run up against the 
buffers And I got m such a low state that I was 
frightened of the dark Yes as eveiy night ap 
proached, I fairly trembled I knew what it would 
be like A vacuum sucking ones skull into a black 
glass bottle all m silence I used to go out and get 
drunk to keep some kmd of illumination going m 
my dome 

He wandeis weeping far away, 

Until some other take him in, 

Oft blind and age bent soie distrest 
Until he can a maiden win 

And then I began to make a few little pencil 
sketches studies and I took Blake s job drawings 
out of somebody s bookshelf and peeped into them 
and shut them up again Like a chap whos fallen 
down the cellar steps and knocked his skull in and 
opens a window too quick on something too big 
I did a little modeling and tried my hand at compo- 
sition I found myself wandering round the maibles 
at the Brit Mus and brooding over the torso of 
some battered old Venus without any head arms 
01 legs and a kmd of smallpox all over the rest of 
her Trymg to find out why her lumps seemed so 
much more important than any bar lady with a 
gold fringe or watei lily pool 

And to aUay his freezing age 

The poor man takes her in his arms. 

The cottage fades befoie his sight 
The garden and its lovelv charms 

Good bye impiessionism anarchism, nihilism, Dar 
winism and the giddy goat now staggeimg with 
iheumatism Hail the new Classic But you might 
say it was in the an about then at the turn of the 
century when the young Liberals weie beginning 
to bend away fiom laissez faxre and to look foi then 
Marx and science took a mathematical twist and 
the old biologists found themselves high and dry 
among the has beens, blowing their own tiumpets 
because no one else would do it for them And I 
studied Blake and Persian carpets and Raphael s 
cartoons and took to pamting walls 

But I rubbed most of them out again They 
looked like bad imitations of the old masters oi 
made-up pompous stuff They didnt belong to the 
world I hved in A new world with a new formal 
character 
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I had a woise time than the last time I drank 
more than ever To keep up my self respect But it 
didnt have the same effect I was gloomy even m 
drmk I didnt seem to be getting anywhere very 
much If there was anywhere to get to 

The stais sun moon all shrink away, 

A deseit vast without a bound 
And nothing left to eat or drink 
And a dark desert all around 

And of course no one would buy anything They 
didnt know what I was driving at I probably 
didn t know myself I was like a chap under witch 
craft I didnt know if I was after a real girl or a 
succubus in the shape of a fairy 

The honey of her infant lips 

The biead and wine of her sweet smile 

The wild game of her roving eye, 

Does him to infancy beguile 
Like the wild stag she flees away 
Her fear plants many a thicket wild, 

While he pursues her night and day 
By various arts of love beguiled 

The job IS always to get hold of the form you 
need And nothing is so coy Cezanne and the 
cubists when they chucked up old doddering im 
pressionism caught their maidens But the cubists 
did it too easily They knocked them down with 
hammers and tied up the fragments with wire Most 
of em died and the rest look more like bird cages 
than foims of mtuition and dehght Cezanne was 
the real classic The fuU band Well I suppose pooi 
old Cezanne did moie wandeimg in the desert even 
than me — ^he wandered all his life The maiden 
fled away so fast that he hardly caught her once a 
yeai And then she soon dodged off agam 

By vaiious arts of love and hate, 

Till the wide desert planted o er 
With labyrinths of wayward love 
Where roam the lion the wolf and boar 

I pamted some cubists myself once and thought 
Id got my maiden under padlock at last No more 
chase, no more trouble The formula of a new 
classical art And of couise a lot of othei people 


thought so too A lot of em are painting cubistiy 
even now and making a steady income and sleep 
mg quiet in their beds and keeping their wive* in 
fancy frocks and their children at school 

The trees bung forth sweet ecstasy 
To all who in the desert roam 
Till many a city there is built 
And many a pleasant shepherd s home 

Cubiston On the gravel All services Modern 
democracy Oigamzed comfoits The Socialist state 
Bureauciatic liberalism Scientific management A 
new security But I didnt live theie long myself I 
got indigestion I got a nice girl in my eye, or perhaps 
she got after me After 1930 even Hickson stopped 
buying me And tonight it seems that I cant paint 
at aU Ive lost sight of the maiden altogether I 
wander weeping far away until some other take 
me m The police Its quite time Im getting too 
old foi this rackety life 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What are the style and tone of the passage^ 

2 What IS the significance of the challenge of the blot 
of ink^ 

3 What were Jimson s ideals as a youth^ Why does he 
reject them^ Is he right^ 

4 Note that his artistic growth is composed of a series 
of acceptances and rejections the Classic gives way to 
the classics impressionism gives way to form What 
does Jimson get out of these various movements^ Why 
does he reject them^ What is he looking for^ 

5 What does he mean by form^ Why does he place 
so much emphasis on it^ 

6 From what Jimson says what sort of pictures do 
you imagine he painted^ 

7 Was he right in rejecting his responsibilities to his 
family to society and to himself'^ 

8 What would Plato say of such a man^ What would 
be Jimson s reply^ Which would be right^ 

9 What parallels do you find between the way in 
which Jimson thinks as a painter and Spender thinks as a 
poet^ 

10 What are the characteristics of the artistic process'^ 
Do these differ from the other thinking processes par 
ticularly those associated with scientific and religious 
thinking^ 
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LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 

From 

The Republic 

Plato 

Though the direction of contemporary criticism is away 
from Plato that is away from the position which holds 
that art is an element m society and as such exercises 
an effect for good or for evil on society and must there 
fore be judged accordingly nevertheless the questions 
which Plato raised as to the proper place and value of 
art in society have haunted and in these days of the 
supremacy of the state continue to haunt all lovers of 
art For all the charm and ease of his manner and style 
there is something ruthless about Plato s logic once a 
point however slight is conceded he drives relentlessly 
to his conclusion and nowhere is this trait better ex 
emphfied tlian in his remarks on poetry where the 
reader — ^having admitted some distance back that he 
thinks the safety of the state is a good thing — is sud 
denly confronted with the realization that he has now 
agreed to drive the poets from the state But art was no 
joking matter to Plato for he could not see that the 
artist has any more right to be excused from the 
processes and responsibihties of history than any other 
individual in the state on die contrary precisely be 
cause his media are so attractive and persuasive die 
artist cannot in a state which has been constructed to 
resist change be permitted to be free he can say only 
those thmgs which perpetuate not perplex Basic to 
Plato s theory of the state is the assumption that die 
permanence of the state is of greater consequence than 
the freedom of its individual constituents and if one is 
afraid of change this is an assumption all too easily 
granted Against Plato s logical rigor the hberal defense 
of the freedom of art is a thin shield for it makes the 
assumption that in the long run the good and the true 
will win out over the bad and the false Unfortunately 
the market place of ideas like many other places where 
things are bought and sold can be rigged and usually 
not in favor of the good and the true The more recent 
critical approach which concentrates on the technique of 
the medium side steps the problem of judgment and 
value altogether It is not surprising then that as much 
as one wishes to beheve Plato wrong there stands the 
chain of his reasoning as challenging today as when 
it was first announced more than two thousand years ago 


Wh*, IS this education to be, then^ Perhaps 
we shall hardly invent a system better than the 
one which long experience has worked out with 
its two branches for the cultivation of the mind 


and of the body And I suppose we shall begin 
with the mind before we stait physical training 
Natuially 

Under that head will come stories ^ and of these 
there aie two kmds some are true others fictitious 
Both must come in but we shall begin oui educa- 
tion with the fictitious kind 
I dont undei stand he said 
Dont you undei stand I rephed that we begm 
by telhng childien stories which taken as a whole 
are fiction though they contain some truths Such 
story telling begins at an eailier age than physical 
trammg that is why I said we should start with the 
mind 

You are right 

And the beginning as you know is always the 
most important part especially m deahng with any 
thing young and tender That is the time when 
the character is bemg moulded and easily takes any 
impress one may wish to stamp on it 
Quite true 

Then shall we simply allow our childien to hsten 
to any stones that anvone happens to make up 
and so receive into their minds ideas often the very 
opposite of those we shall think they ought to have 
when they are grown up^ 

No certainly not 

It seems then, our first busmess will be to super 
vise the makmg of fables and legends rejecting all 
which are imsatisfactory, and we shall induce nurses 
and motheis to tell then children only those which 
we have appioved and to thmk more of moulding 
their souls with these stones than they now do of 
rubbing their limbs to make them strong and shapely 
Most of the stories now in use must be discarded 
What kind do you mean^ 

If we take the great ones we shall see in them 
the pattern of all the rest which are bound to be 
of the same stamp and to have the same effect 
No doubt, but which do you mean by the great 
ones^ 

The stories m Hesiod and Homei and the poets 
m general who have at aU times composed fictitious 
tales and told them to mankmd 

Which kind are you thinking of, and what fault 
do you find m them^ 

The woist of aU faults, especially if the story is 
ugly and immoral as well as false — misrepresenting 
the nature of gods and heioes like an aitist whose 
picture is utteily unlike the object he sets out to 
draw 

That IS certamly a serious fault but give me an 
example 

A signal mstance of false mvenhon about the 
highest matters is that foul story which Hesiod re- 

^In a wide sense tales legends myths narratives m poetry or 
prose 
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peats of the deeds of Uranus and the vengeance of 
Cronos, 2 and then there is the tale of Cronos s 
doings and of his sons treatment of him E\en if 
such tales weie true I should not have supposed 
they should be lightly told to thoughtless voung 
people If they cannot be altogether suppiessed 
they should only be revealed in a mystery to which 
access should be as far as possible lestricted by 
requiring the sacrifice not of a pig but of some 
victim such as very few could afford ^ 

It IS hue those stones are objechonable 
Yes and not to be repeated in our commonwealth 
Adeimantus We shall not tell a child that if he 
commits the foulest crimes or goes to any length 
in punishing his father s misdeeds he will be domg 
nodimg out of the way but only what the first and 
greatest of the gods have done before him 
I agree, such stories are not fit to be repeated 
Nor yet any tales of warfare and intrigues and 
battles of gods against gods which are equally 
untrue If our future Guardians are to think it a 
disgrace to quarrel lightly with one anothei we 
shall not let them embroider robes with the Battle 
of the Giants^ or tell them of all the other feuds 
of gods and heroes with their kith and kin If by 
any means we can make them believe that no one 
has ever had a quairel with a fellow citizen and 
it is a sin to have one tibat is the soit of thing our 
old men and women should tell childien from the 
first and as they grow older, we must make the 
poets write for them in the same strain Stones hke 
those of Hera being bound by her son or of He 
phaestus flung from heaven by his father for taking 
ins mothers part when she was beaten and all 
those battles of the gods m Homer must not be 
admitted into our state whether they be allegoncal 
or not A child cannot distmguish the allegoncal 
sense from the literal, and the ideas he takes in at 
that age are likely to become indelibly fixed hence 
the great importance of seeing that the first stones 
he hears shall be designed to produce the best 
possible effect on his character 

Yes, that is reasonable But if we were asked 
which of these stones in particular are of the right 
quality, what should we answer^ 

I replied You and I, Adeimantus, are not for 
the moment, poets but founders of a commonwealth 
As such It is not our business to invent stones our- 
selves, but only to be clear as to the main oufhnes 

Hesiod Theogonv 154 If A primitive myth of the forcing apart 
of Sky (Uranus) and Earth (Gaia) by their son Cronos who 
mutilated his father Zeus again took vengeance on his father 
Cronos for trying to destroy his childien These stories were 
sometimes cited to justify ill treatment of parents 
®The usual sacrifice at the Eleiisiman Mysteries was a pig 
which was cheap In a mystery unedifying legends might be given 
an allegorical interpretation a method which had been applied to 
Homer since the end of the sixth century s c 
* Such a robe was woven by maidens for the statue of Athena 
at the Great Panathenaea 


to be followed by the poets m making then stones 
and the limits beyond which they must not be al 
lowed to go 

Tiue, but what aie these outlines foi any account 
they may give of the gods^ 

Of this soit said I A poet whethei he is writing 
epic lyiic 01 diama surely ought always to repre 
sent the divine natuie as it reallv is And the truth 
IS that that nature is good and must be described 
as such 

Unquestionably 

Weil, nothing that is good can be harmful and 
if it cannot do haim it can do no evil and so it 
cannot be responsible for any evil 

I agree 

Again goodness is beneficent and hence the 
cause of well being 

Yes 

Goodness then is not responsible for everything 
but only for what is as it should be It is not re- 
sponsible for evil ® 

Quite tiue 

It follows then that the divine being good is 
not as most people say lesponsible foi evervthmg 
that happens to mankind but only for a small part 
for the good things m human life aie fai fewei than 
the evil and whereas the good must be ascribed to 
heaven only we must look elsewheie foi the cause 
of evils 

I think that is perfectly true 

So we shall condemn as a foolish eiioi Homei s 
descnption of Zeus is the dispenser of both good 
and ill ® We shall disapprove when Pandarus vio 
lation of oaths and tieaties is said to be the work 
of Zeus and Athena or when Themis ind Zeus are 
said to have caused stiife among the gods Nor 
must we allow our young people to be told by 
Aeschylus that Heaven implants guilt m min when 
his wiU is to destioy a house utterly If a poet 
writes of the sorrows of Niobe or the calamities of 
the house of Pelops oi of the Tiojan wir either he 
must not speak of them as the work of a god or 
if he does so he must devise some such explanation 
as we are now lequinng he must say that what 
the god did was just and good and the sufferers 
were the better for being chastised One who pays 
a just penalty must not be called miserable and 
his misery then laid at heaven s door The poet will 
only be allowed to say that the wicked were miser- 
able because they needed chastisement and the 
punishment of heaven did them good If oui com- 
monwealth IS to be well-01 del ed we must fight to 
the last against any member of it being suffered to 
speak of the divine which is good, being respon 

®The words of Lachesis in the concluding myth (617 e p 357) 
illustrate Plato s meaning 

® Some further instances f i om Homer are here omitted 
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sible for evil Neither young nor old must listen to 
such tales in piose oi veise Such doctiine would 
be impious self contradictoiy and disastious to oui 
commonwealth 

I agree he said and I would vote foi a law to 
that effect 

Well then that shall be one of our laws about 
leligion The first piinciple to which all must con 
form in speech or writing is that heaven is not 
responsible for everything but only for what is good 
I am quite satisfied 

Now what of this for a second principle^ Do you 
think of a god as a sort of magician who might 
for his own purposes appear in various shapes now 
actually passmg into a number of different forms, 
now deluding us mto believing he has done so oi 
is his nature simple and of all things the least likely 
to depart from its proper form^ 

I cannot say offhand 

Well if a thing passes out of its propei foim 
must not die change come eithei fioni within or 
fiom some outside caused 
Yes 

Is it not true then that things in the most per- 
fect condition are the least affected by changes fiom 
outside? Take the effect on the body of food and 
dimk or of exertion oi the effect of sunshine and 
wind on a plant the healthiest and strongest suffer 
the least change Again the biavest and wisest 
spirit IS least distuibed by external influence Even 
manufactured things — ^furniture houses clothes — 
suffer least fiom wear and tear when they are well 
made and in good condition So this immunity to 
change from outside is characteristic of anything 
which thanks to art oi natuie or both, is m a satis 
factory state 
That seems true 

But surely the state of the divme nature must be 
perfect m every way, and would therefore be the 
last thing to suffer transformations from any outside 
cause 
Yes 

Well then would a god change or alter himself^ 
If he changes at aU it can only be m that way 
Would it be a change for the bettei or foi the 
worse^ 

It could only be foi the woise for we cannot 
admit any imperfection in divine goodness or beauty 
True and tiiat being so do you think Adeimantus 
that anyone god or man would deliberately make 
himself worse in any respect^ 

That is impossible 

Then a god cannot desire to change himself Being 
as perfect as he can be every god it seems remains 
simply and for ever m his own form 
That IS the necessaiy conclusion 


If so my friend the poets must not tell us that 
the gods go to and fro among tlie cities of men 
disguised as stiangeis of all soits fiom far countries 
nor must they tell any of those false tales of Proteus 
and Thetis transforming themselves oi bring Hera 
on the stage in the guise of a priestess collecting 
alms for 8ie hfe giving childien of Inachus the 
iivei of Algos Mothers again aie not to follow 
these suggestions and scare young children with 
mischievous stones of spirits that go about by night 
in all sorts of outlandish shapes They would only 
be blaspheming the gods and at the same tme 
making cowards of their children 
No that must not be allowed 
But aie we to think that the gods though they 
do not really change tuck us by some magic into 
believmg that they appear m many diffeient foims^ 
Perhaps 

What^ said I would a god tell a falsehood or act 
one by deluding us with an apparition^ 

I cannot sav 

Do you not know that the tiue falsehood — ^if 
tliat is a possible expression — ^is a thing that all 
gods and men abominate^ 

What do you mean^ 

This I replied no one if he could help it would 
tolerate the piesence of untiuth in the most vital 
part of his nature concerning the most vital matters 
There is nothing he would feai so much as to 
haibour falsehood in that quaitei 
Still I do not understand 

Because you thmk I mean somethmg out of the 
ordinary All I mean is the piesence of falsehood in 
the soul concerning reality To be deceived about 
the truth of things and so to be m ignorance and 
eiror and to harbour untruth in the soul is a dung 
no one would consent to Falsehood m that quarter 
IS abhorred above everythmg 
It IS indeed 

Well then as I was saying this ignorance in the 
soul which entertains untruth is what really deserves 
to be called the true falsehood for the spoken false- 
hood is only tlie embodiment or image of a previous 
condition of the soul not pure unadulterated falsity 
Is it not so^ 

It IS 

This real falsehood then is hateful to gods and 
men equally But is the spoken falsehood always a 
hateful thing^ Is it not sometimes helpful — ^m war, 
for mstance or as a sort of medicine to avert some 
fit of folly oi madness that might make a friend 
attempt some mischieP And in those legends we 
were discussing ]ust now we can turn fiction to 
account, not knowing the facts about the distant 

The allusions are to the and to a lost play of Aeschy 

lus 
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past we can make our fiction as good an embodi- 
ment of truth as possible 
Yes that is so 

Well in which of these ways would falsehood be 
useful to a god? We cannot think of him as embody- 
ing truth in fiction for lack of information about 
the past 

No that would be absurd 

So tiiere is no room in this case for poetical mven- 
tions Would he need to tell untruths because he 
has enemies to fear^ 

Of course not 

Or friends who are mad or foolish^ 

No a fool or a madman could hardly enjoy the 
friendship of the gods 

Gods then have no motive for lying There can 
be no falsehood of any soit in the divine nature 
None 

We conclude then that a god is a being of entire 
simplicity and tiuthfulness in word and in deed 
In himself he does not change, nor does he delude 
others either m dreams or m wakmg moments by 
apparitions or oracles or signs 
I agree after all you have said 
You will assent then to this as a second pnnciple 
to guide all that is to be said or written about tbe 
gods that they do not transform themselves by any 
magic or mislead us by illusions or lies For all our 
admiiation of Homer we shall not approve his 
story of the dream Zeus sent to Agamemnon ^ nor 
yet those Imes of Aeschylus where Thetis tells how 
Apollo sang at her weddmg 

Boding good fortune for my child long life 

From sickness free in all things blest by heaven 

His song so crowned with tnumph cheered my heart 

I thought those hps divine with prophecy 

Instinct could never he But he this guest 

Whose voice so rang with promise at the feast, 

Even he has slain my son 

If a poet writes of the gods m this way we shall be 
angry and refuse him the means to produce his 
play Nor shall we allow such poetry to be used m 
educatmg the young if we mean our Guardians to 
be godfearmg and to reproduce the divine nature 
in themselves so far as man may 

I entirely agree with your principles, he said and 
I would have them observed as laws 

So far, then as religion is concerned, we have 
settled what sorts of stories about the gods may or 
may not be told to children who are to hold heaven 
and their parents in reverence and to value good 
lelations with one another 

Yes, he said, and I believe we have settled nght 
We also want them to be brave So the stones 
they hear should be such as to make them unafraid 

8 Ihad n 1 ft 


of death A man with that fear in his heart cannot 
be brave can he^ 

Surely not 

And can a man be free fiom that fear and prefer 
death m battle to defeat and slavery if he believes 
in a world below which is full of terrors^ 

No 

Here again then our supervision wdl be needed 
The poets must be told to speak well of that other 
world The gloomy descnptions they now give 
must be forbidden not only as untrue, but as in 
jurious to our futuie warriors We shall strike out 
all lines like these 

I would rather be on earth as the hired servant of 
another in the house of a landless man with little to 
live on than be king over all the dead ^ 

or these 

Alack there is then even in the house of Death a 
spirit or a shade but the wits dwell m it no more 

We shall ask Homer and the poets in general not to 
mind if we cross out all passages of this sort If 
most people enjoy them as good poetry, that is all 
the more reason for keeping them from children or 
grown men who are to be fiee fearing slavery more 
Qian death 

I entirely agree 

We must also get rid of all that terrifying Ian 
guage, the very sound of which is enough to make 
one shiver loathsome Styx the River of Wailing 
mfemal spirits, anatomies and so on For other 
purposes such language may be well enough, but 
we are afraid that fever consequent upon such 
shivering fits may melt down the fine tempered spirit 
of our Guardians So we will have none of it and 
we shall encourage writing in the opposite stiaiii 

Cleaily 

Another thing we must banish is the wailing and 
lamentations of the famous heroes For this reason 
if two friends are both men of high character neither 
of them will thmk that death has any terrors for 
his comrade, and so he will not mourn for his 
fi lends sake, as if something terrible had befallen 
him 

No 

We also believe that such a man, above all 
possesses within himself all that is necessary for a 
good life and is least dependent on others, so that 
he has less to fear from Qie loss of a son or brother 
or of his wealth or any other possession When 
such misfortune comes he will bear it patiently 
without lamenting 

8 Spoken by the ghost of Achilles Od xi 489 

^8 Spoken by Achilles when the ghost of Patroclus eludes his 
embrace Ihad xxiii 103 Other lines from Homer describing the 
misery of the dead are omitted 
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True 

We shall do well then to strike out descriptions 
of the heroes bewailing the dead, and make over 
such lamentations to women (and not to women 
of good standing eithei) and to men of low char 
acter so that the Guardians we are tiainmg for our 
country may disdain to imitate them 
Quite right 

Once moie then, we shall ask Homer and the 
other poets not to represent Achilles the son of a 
goddess as tossing fiom side to side now on his 
face, now on his back and then as rismg up and 
wandering distractedly on the seashore or pourmg 
ashes on his head with both hands with 2 ^ those 
tears and wailings the poet describes nor to tell 
how Piiam who was neai akin to the gods, rolled 
in the dung as he made entreaty calling on each 
man by name Still more earnestly shall we ask 
them not to represent gods as lamenting or at any 
rate not to daie to misrepresent the highest god 
by making him say Woe is me that Sarpedon 
whom I love above aU men is fated to die at the 
hands of Patroclus For if our young men take 
such unworthy desciiptions seiiously instead of 
laughing at them they will hardly feel themselves 
who aie but men above behaving in that way or 
repiess any temptation to do so They would not be 
ashamed of giving way with complaints and outcries 
on every trifling occasion and that would be con 
trary to the principle we have deduced and shall 
adhere to until someone can show us a better 
It would 

Again our Guaidians ought not to be oveimuch 
given to laughter Violent laughter tends to piovoke 
an equally violent leaction We must not allow 
poets to desciibe men of woith being overcome 
by it still less should Homer speak of the gods 
giving way to unquenchable laughter at the sight 
of Hephaestus bustling from room to room That 
will be against your principles 

Yes if you choose to call them mine 
Again a high value must be set upon truthfulness 
If we weie right m saying that gods have no use 
foi falsehood and it is useful to mankind only m 
the way of a medicine obviously a medicine should 
be handled by no one but a physician 
Obviously 

If anyone then is to piactise deception either on 
the country s enemies 01 on its citizens it must be 
the Rulers of the commonwealth acting for its 
benefit, no one else may meddle with this piivilege 
For a piivate person to mislead such Rulers we 
shall declare to be a worse offence than for a patient 
to mislead his doctor or an athlete his tiainer about 
his bodily condition or for a seaman to misinform 

When Priam saw Achilles maltreating the body of Hector 
I had xxii 414 


his captain about the state of the ship 01 of the crew 
So if anyone else in our commonwealth of all that 
piactise crafts physician seer or caipenter is 
caught not tellmg the truth the Rulers will punish 
him for mtroducmg a practice as fatal and sub 
versive in a state as it would be in a ship 

It would certainly be as fatal if action were 
suited to the word 

Next our young men will need self control and 
for the mass of mankind that chiefly means obeying 
their governors and themselves governing their 
appetite for the pleasuies of eating and drinking 
and sex Heie again we shall disapprove of much 
that we find m Homer 
I agree 

Whereas we shall allow the poets to represent any 
examples of self control and fortitude on the pai t 
of famous men and admit such lines as these 
Odysseus smote his breast chiding his heart En- 
dure my heart thou has borne worse thmgs than 
these 

Yes certainly 

Nor again must these men of ours be loveis of 
money or ready to take bribes They must not hear 
that gods and great princes may be won by gifts 
No that sort of thing cannot be approved 
If it weie not for my legard for Homei I should 
not hesitate to caU it downright impiety to make 
Achilles say to Apollo Thou has wronged me thou 
deadliest of gods I would surely requite thee if I 
had but the power And all those stories of Achilles 
dragging Hector round the tomb of Patioclus and 
slaughtering captives on the funeial p}ie we shall 
condemn as false and not let our Guardians believe 
that Achilles who was the son of a goddess and of 
the wise Peleus thud in descent from Zeus and 
the pupil of the sage Chiron was so disordered 
that his heait was a piey to two contrary maladies 
mean covetousness and aiiogant contempt of gods 
and men 

You are light 

We have now distinguished the kinds of stories 
that may and may not be told about gods and demi 
gods heioes and the world below There remains 
the hteratuie concerned with human hfe 
Clearly 

We camiot lay down rules for that at our present 
stage 

Why not^ 

Because I suspect we shall find both poets and 
prose wiiteis guilty of the most seiious misstate- 
ments about human hfe making out that wrongdoers 
are often happy and just men miserable that injus- 

In order to save space illustrations from Homer of the self 
indulgence of heroes and gods and of disrespect for rulers are 
omitted here and below 
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tice pays if not detected and that my being just 
IS to another man s advantage but a loss to myself 
We shall have to prohibit such poems and tales and 
tell them to compose others in the contrary sense 
Don t you think so^ 

I am sure of it 

Well as soon as you admit that I am right there 
may I not claim that we shall have reached agree 
ment on the subject of all this inquiry? 

That IS a fair assumption 

Then we must postpone any decision as to how 
the tiuth is to be told about human life until we 
have discovered the real natuie of justice and pioved 
that It is intrinsically profitable to its possessor no 
mattei what reputation he may have in the eyes of 
the woild 

That is certainly true 

One thing, however is easily settled namely that 
grace and seemlmess of form and movement go with 
good rhythm ungracefulness and unseemliness with 
bad 

Naturally 

And again good or bad ihythm and also tune 
fulness or discord m music go with the quality of 
the poetrv for they will be modelled aftei its form 
if as we have said metie and music must be 
adapted to the sense of the words 

Well they must be so adapted 

And the content of the poetry and the manner 
m which it is expressed depend in their turn on 
moral character 

Of course 

Thus then excellence of form and content m 
discourse^® and of musical expression and rhythm 
and giace of form and movement all depend on 
goodness of nature by which I mean not the fool 
ish simplicity sometimes called by courtesy good 
nature but a nature in which goodness of char 
acter has been well and truly estabhshed 

Yes certainly 

So if our young men are to do their propei woik 
in hfe they must follow after these qualities whei 
ever they may be found And they are to be found 
in every sort of workmanship such as pamtmg 
weavmg embroidery architectuie the makmg of 
furniture and also m the human frame and in all 
the woiks of nature in all these giace and seem 
Imess may be present or absent And the absence of 
grace rhythm harmony is nearly allied to baseness 
of thought and expression and baseness of char 
acter wheieas then presence goes with that moral 
excellence and self mastery of which they are the 
embodiment 

Eulogia is given an unusual sense in ordei to bring in the 
associations of eulogos = reasonable the poetry being the intel 
lectual element 


That IS perfectly true 

Then we must not only compel our poets on pain 
of expulsion to make their poetry the express 
image of noble cbai acter we must also supervise 
craftsmen of eveiy kind and forbid them to leave 
the stamp of baseness licence meanness unseem 
liness on painting and sculptuie or building oi any 
otlier work of then hands and anyone who cannot 
obey shall not piactise his art in oui commonwealth 
We would not have our Guardians grow up among 
lepiesentabons of moral deformity as m some foul 
pasture where day after day feeding on every 
poisonous weed they would little bv little gather 
insensibly a mass of corruption in their very souls 
Rather we must seek out those craftsmen whose 
instinct guides them to whatsoever is lovely and 
giacious so that our young men dwelling in a 
wholesome climate may drink m good from every 
quarter whence like a breeze bearing health from 
happv legions some influence fiom noble works 
constantly falls upon eye and eai fiom childhood 
upwaid and imperceptibly diaws them into sym 
pathy and harmony with the beauty of reason 
whose impress they take 

Theie could be no better upbringing than that 
Hence Glaucon I continued the decisive impoi 
tance of education in poetrv and music rhythm and 
harmony sink deep into the recesses of the soul and 
take the strongest hold theie bunging that giace of 
body and mind which is only to be found m one who 
is bi ought up in the right way Moi cover a proper 
tiammg in this kind makes a man quick to peiceive 
any defect oi ugliness in ait oi in nature Such 
deformity will lightly disgust him Approving all 
that IS lovely he will welcome it home with jov 
into his soul and nourished thereby grow into a 
man of a noble spirit All that is ugly and disgraceful 
he will rightly condemn and abhor while he is still 
too young to understand the reason and when rea 
son comes he will gieet hei as a friend with whom 
his education has made him long familiar 

I agree he said that is the puipose of education 
in liteiature and music 

Now in learning to read I went on we were 
proficient when we could recognize the few letters 
there are wherever they occur in all the multitude 
of diffeient words nevei thinking them beneath 
our notice in the most insignificant word but bent 
upon distinguishing them everywhere because we 
should not be scholars until we had got thus far 
True 

Also we must know the letteis themselves befoie 
we can recognize images of them leflected (say) in 
water or in a mirror The same skill and piactice are 
needed m either case 
Yes 

Then is it not tiue in the same way that we and 
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these Guardians we are to bring up will never be fully 
cultivated until we can lecognize the essential Forms 
of tempeiance coinage libeiahty high mindedness 
and all othei kindied qualities and also then op- 
posites wheievei they occui We must be able to 
discern the p^'esence of these Forms themselves and 
also of their images in anything that contains them 
realizmg that to recognize either the same skill and 
practice are requiied and that the most insignificant 
instance is not beneath our notice 
That must surely be so 

And for him who has eyes to see it there can be 
no fairer sight than the harmonious union of a noble 
character in the soul with an outward form answer 
mg thereto and bearing the same stamp of beauty 
Theie cannot 

And the fairest is also the most lovable 
Of course 

So the man who has been educated in poetry and 
music will be in love with such a person but nevei 
with one who lacks this haimony 

Not if the defect should he m the soul if it weie 
only some bodily blemish he would accept that 
with patience and goodwill 

I understand said I you are oi ha\e been in love 
with a person like that and I agree But tell me is 
excessive pleasure compatible with temperance^ 

How can it be when it unsettles the mind no 
less than pam^ 

Or with virtue m generaP 
Certainly not 

It has more to do with insolence and profligacy'^ 
Yes 

And is there any pleasuie you can name that is 
gi eater and keener that sexual pleasuie^ 

No nor any that is more like fienzy 
Whereas love rightfully is such a passion as beauty 
combined with a noble and haimonious character 
may inspire m a tempeiate and cultivated mmd It 
must therefore be kept from all contact with hcen- 
tiousness and frenzy and wheie a passion of this 
rightful sort exists the lover and his beloved must 
have nothmg to do with the pleasuie m question 
Ceitamly not Sociates 

It appears then that m this commonwealth we 
are foundmg you will have a law to the effect that 
a lover may seek the company of his beloved and, 
with his consent kiss and embrace him hke a son 
with honourable intent but must never be suspected 
of any further familiarity, on pain of being thought 
lU-bred and without any delicacy of feeling 
I quite agree 

Then is not oui account of education m poetiy 
and music now complete'^ It has ended where it 
ought to end m the love of beauty 
I agree 


Indeed I continued our commonwealth has many 
featuies which make me think it was based on very 
sound piinciples especially oui rule not on any ac 
count to admit the poetry of dramatic represent*! 
tion Now that we have distinguished the several 
parts of the soul it seems to me clearer than ever 
that such poetiy must be fiimly excluded 
What makes you say so^ 

Between oui selves — ^for you will not denounce me 
to the bagedians and the other dramatists — ^poetry 
of that sort seems to be mjuiious to minds which do 
not possess the antidote in a knowledge of its real 
nature 

What have you m mmd^ 

I must speak out in spite of a certain affection 
and leverence I have had from a child foi Homer 
who seems to have been the oiigmal master and 
guide of all this imposing company of tragic poets 
However no man must be honoured above the 
truth so as I say I must speak my mind 
Do by all means 

Listen then or rather let me ask you a question 
Can you tell me what is meant by representation in 
generaP I have no veiy clear notion myself 
So you expect me to have one^ 

Why noP It is not always the keenest eye that 
IS the fiist to see something 

True but when you are theie I should not be very 
desirous to tell what I saw however plainly You 
must use youi own eyes 

Well then shall we proceed as usual and begin by 
assuming the existence of a single essential natuie or 
Foim foi every set of things which we call by the 
same name^ Do you undeistand^ 

I do 

Then let us take any set of things you choose For 
instance tliere are any number of beds or of tables 
but only two Forms one of Bed and one of Table 
Yes 

And we are m the habit of saying that the crafts 
man when he makes the beds or tables we use or 
whatever it may be has befoie his mind the Form^® 
of one 01 other of these pieces of furniture The 
Form itself is, of course not the work of any crafts- 
man How could it be^ 

It could not 

Now what name would you give to a craftsman 

398 A (p 85) Plato seemed to exclude all dramatic poetry 
because this contains no narrative but involves the impersonation 
{mimesis') of all types of character good or bad whereas epic 
for instance can limit speeches in character to the representation 
of virtuous or heroic types He will now argue that all poetry and 
other forms of art arc essentially mimesis Ihe meaning of the 
word is obviously enlarged where he speaks just below of repre 
sentation m general 

^®The plots of Greek tragedy were normally stories borro-wed 
from epic poetry Hence Homer was spoken of as the first tragic 
poet 

Form does not mean shape but the essential properties 
which constitute what the thing by definition is 
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lice pays if not detected and that my being just 
IS to another man s advantage but a loss to myself 
We shall have to prohibit such poems and tales and 
tell them to compose others in the contrary sense 
Dont you think so^ 

I am sure of it 

Well as soon as you admit that I am right theie 
may I not claim that we shall have reached agree 
ment on the subject of all this inquiry^ 

That IS a fair assumption 

Then we must postpone any decision as to how 
the tnith is to be told about human life until we 
have discovered the real natuie of justice and proved 
that it IS intrinsically profitable to its possessor no 
mattei what reputation he may have in the eyes of 
the world 

That IS certainly true 

One thmg however is easily settled namely that 
grace and seemliness of form and movement go with 
good rhythm ungracefulness and unseemliness with 
bad 

Naturally 

And again good or bad rhythm and also tune 
fulness or discoid in music go with the quality of 
the poetiv for they will be modelled aftei its form 
if as we have said metre and music must be 
adapted to the sense of the words 

Well they must be so adapted 

And the content of the poetiy and the manner 
in which it is expressed depend m their turn on 
moral character 

Of course 

Thus then excellence of form and content m 
discourse^^ and of musical expression and rhythm 
and giace of form and movement all depend on 
goodness of nature by which I mean not the fool 
ish simplicity sometimes called by courtesy good 
nature but a nature m which goodness of char 
acfer has been well and truly established 

Yes certainly 

So, if our young men are to do their propei woik 
m life they must follow after these qualities whei 
ever they may be found And they are to be found 
in every soit of workmanship such as painting 
weaving embroidery aichitectuie the making of 
furniture and also m the human frame and in all 
the works of nature m all these giace and seem 
hness may be present or absent And the absence of 
grace rhythm harmony is nearly allied to baseness 
of thought and expression and baseness of char 
acter whereas then piesence goes with that moral 
excellence and self mastery of which they are the 
embodiment 

13 Eulogta is given an unusual sense in order to bring in the 
associations of eulogos = reasonable the poetry being the intel 
lectual element 


That is peifectly true 

Then we must not only compel our poets on nain 
of expulsion to make their poetry the express 
image of noble character we must also supeiwise 
craftsmen of eveiy kind and forbid them to leave 
the stamp of baseness licence meanness unseem 
hness on painting and sculpture or building oi any 
othei woik of then hands and anyone who cannot 
obey shall not piactise his art in oui commonwealth 
We would not have our Guardians grow up among 
lepiesentations of moial deformity as in some foul 
pasture where day after day feeding on every 
poisonous weed they would little by little gather 
insensibly a mass of coriuption in their very souls 
Rather we must seek out those craftsmen whose 
instinct guides them to whatsoever is lovely and 
giacious so that our young men dwelling m a 
wholesome climate may dunk in good from every 
quarter whence like a bieeze bearing health from 
happy legions some influence fiom noble works 
constantly falls upon eye and eai fiom childhood 
upwaid and imperceptibly draws them into svm 
pathy and harmony with the beauty of reason 
whose impress they take 

There could be no better upbringing than that 
Hence Glaucon I continued the decisive impoi 
tance of education in poetry and music rhythm and 
harmony sink deep into the recesses of the soul and 
take the strongest hold theie bringing that giice of 
body and mind which is only to be found m one who 
is brought up in the right way Moreovei a proper 
training in tins kind makes a man quick to peiceive 
any defect oi ugliness in ait oi in natuie Such 
deformity will iightlv disgust him Approving all 
that IS lovely he will welcome it home with jov 
into his soul and nourished thereby giow into a 
man of a noble spirit All that is ugly and disgraceful 
he vail rightly condemn and abhoi while he is still 
too young to understand the reason and when lea 
son comes he will greet her as a fiiend with whom 
his education has made him long familiai 

I agree he said that is the purpose of education 
in literature and music 

Now in learning to read I went on we were 
proficient when we could recognize the few letters 
there aie wherever they occur in all the multitude 
of different words never thinking them beneath 
our notice in the most insignificant word but bent 
upon distinguishing them everywhere because we 
should not be scholars until we had got thus fai 
True 

Also we must know the letteis themselves before 
we can recognize images of them reflected (say) m 
water or in a miiror The same skill and piactice me 
needed in either case 
Yes 

Then is it not true m the same wiy that we and 
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these Guardians we aie to bring up will never be fully 
cultivated until we can lecognize the essential Forms 
of temperance courage liberality high miiidedness 
and all other kindied quahties and also their op 
posites wheievei they occui We must be able to 
discern the presence of these Forms themselves and 
also of their images in anything that contains them 
realizing that to recognize either the same skill and 
piactice aie required and that the most insignificant 
instance is not beneath our notice 
That must surely be so 

And for him who has eyes to see it there can be 
no fairer sight than the harmonious union of a noble 
character in the soul with an outward foim answer 
mg theieto and bearing the same stamp of beauty 
There cannot 

And the fairest is also the most lovable 
Of course 

So the man who has been educated in poetry and 
music will be in love with such a person but nevei 
with one who lacks this harmony 

Not if the defect should he m the soul if it weie 
only some bodily blemish he would accept that 
with patience and goodwill 

I understand said I you are oi have been in love 
with a person like that and I agree But tell me is 
excessive pleasure compatible with temperance^ 

How can it be when it unsettles the mind no 
less than pain^ 

Or with viitue in general^ 

Certainly not 

It has more to do with insolence and profligacy^ 
Yes 

And IS there any pleasure you can name that is 
gi eater and keener that sexual pleasuie^ 

No nor any that is more like frenzy 
Whereas love rightfully is such a passion as beauty 
combined with a noble and harmonious chaiacter 
may mspire in a temperate and cultivated mind It 
must therefoie be kept from all contact with been 
tiousness and frenzy and wheie a passion of this 
rightful sort exists the lover and his beloved must 
have nothing to do with the pleasuie in question 
Ceitainly not Socrates 

It appears then, that in this commonwealth we 
are foundmg you will have a law to the effect that 
a lover may seek the company of his beloved and, 
with his consent kiss and embrace him like a son 
with honourable intent but must never be suspected 
of any further familiarity on pam of bemg thought 
lU bred and without any delicacy of feeling 
I quite agree 

Then is not our account of education in poetry 
and music now complete^ It has ended where it 
ought to end in the love of beauty 
I agree 


Indeed I continued our commonwealth has many 
features which make me think it was based on very 
sound principles especially our rule not on any ac 
count to admit the poetrv of dramatic representa 
tion Now that we have distinguished the several 
parts of the soul it seems to me clearer than ever 
that such poetiy must be firmly excluded 

What makes you say 

Between oui selves — ^foi you will not denounce me 
to the bagedians and the other dramatists — poetry 
of that sort seems to be injurious to minds which do 
not possess the antidote m a knowledge of its real 
nature 

What have you in mmd^ 

I must speak out in spite of a certam affection 
and reverence I have had from a child for Homer 
who seems to have been the oiigmal master and 
guide of all this imposing company of tragic poets 
However, no man must be honouied above the 
truth so as I say I must speak my mind 

Do by all means 

Listen then, or rather let me ask you a question 
Can you tell me what is meant by representation in 
general^ I have no very clear notion myself 

So you expect me to have one! 

Why not^ It is not always the keenest eye that 
IS the fiist to see something 

True but when you are there I should not be very 
desirous to tell what I saw however plainly You 
must use youi own eyes 

Well then shall we proceed as usual and begin by 
assuming the existence of a single essential natuie or 
Form for every set of things which we call by the 
same name^ Do you undeistand^ 

I do 

Then let us take any set of things you choose For 
instance tliere are any number of beds or of tables, 
but only two Forms one of Bed and one of Table 

Yes 

And we are in the habit of saymg that the ciafts- 
man when he makes the beds or tables we use or 
whatever it may be has befoie his mind the Form^® 
of one or other of these pieces of furniture The 
Foim itself is of course not the work of any crafts- 
man How could it be? 

It could not 

Now what name would you give to a craftsman 

398 A (p 85) Plato seemed to exclude all dramatic poetry 
because this contains no narrative but involves the impersonation 
(mimests) of all types of chaiacter good or bad whereas epic 
for instance can limit speeches in character to the representation 
of virtuous or heroic types He will now argue that all poetry and 
other forms of art are essentially mimesis The meaning of the 
word IS obviously enlarged where he speaks just below of repre 
sentation in general 

The plots of Greek tragedy were normally stones borrowed 
from epic poetry Hence Homer was spoken of as the first tragic 
poet 

Form does not mean shape but the essential properties 
which constitute what the thing by definition is 
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who can produce all the things made by every sort 
of workman^ 

He would need to have very remarkable powers* 
Wait a moment and you will have even better 
reason to say so For besides producing any kind of 
artificial thing this same craftsman can create all 
plants and animals himself included and earth and 
sky and gods and the heavenly bodies and all the 
thmgs under the earth m Hades 

That sounds like a miraculous feat of virtuosity 
Are you mcredulous^ Tell me do you think there 
could be no such craftsman at all or that there 
might be someone who could create aU these things 
in one sense though not in another^ Do you not 
see that you could do it yourself in a way^ 

In what way, I should like to know 
There is no diflBculty m fact there are several 
ways in which the thing can be done quite quickly 
The quickest perhaps would be to take a mirror and 
turn it round m all directions In a very short time 
you could produce sun and stars and earth and 
yourself and all the other animals and plants and 
hfeless objects which we mentioned just now 
Yes in appearance but not the actual thmgs 
Quite so you are helping out my argument My 
notion IS that a painter is a craftsman of that kmd 
You may say that the thmgs he produces aie not 
real but there is a sense m which he too does 
produce a bed 
Yes the appearance of one 

And what of the carpenteri^ Were you not saying 
just now that he only makes a paiticular bed not 
what we call the Form or essential nature of Bed*^ 
Yes I was 

If so what he makes is not the reality but only 
something that resembles it It would not be right 
to call the work of a carpenter or of any other 
handicraftsman a perfectly real thing would it^ 

Not in the view of people accustomed to thinking 
on these lines 

We must not be surprised then if even an actual 
bed is a somewhat shadowy thing as compared with 
reality 
True 

Now shall we make use of this example to throw 
light on our question as to the true nature of this 
artist who lepiesents tilings^ We have here three 
sorts of bed one which exists in the nature of things 

i’’’ The divine Demiurge of the creation myth in the Timaem is 
pictured as fashioning the whole visible world after the likeness 
of the eternal Forms which he does not create but uses as models 
He IS thus the maker of natural objects corresponding to the 
carpenter who makes artificial objects and both as makers of 
actual things are superior to the painter or poet who makes all 
things only in a way by creating mere semblances like images in 
a mirror 

^ Familiar with the Platonic doctrine as opposed to current 
materialism which regards the beds we sleep on as real things 
and the Platonic Form as a mere abstractioij or notion existing 
onljr in our minds 


and which I imagine we could only desciibe as a 
pioduct of divine workmanship anothei made bv 
the carpenter and a third by the painter So the 
three kinds of bed belong lespectively to the domains 
of these thiee painter carpenter and god 
Yes 

Now the god made only one ideal oi essential Bed 
whether by choice or because he was under some 
necessity not to make more than one at any rate 
two or more weie not created, nor could they pos 
sibly come into being 
Why not^ 

Because, if he made even so many as two then 
once more a single ideal Bed would make its ap 
pearance whose character those two would share 
and that one not the two would be the essential 
Bed Knowing this the god wishing to be the real 
maker of a real Bed not a particular manufacturei 
of one particular bed, cieated one which is essen 
tiaUy unique 
So it appears 

Shall we call him then the authoi of the true 
natuie of Bed or something of that sort^ 

Certainly he deseives the name since all his woiks 
constitute the real nature of thmgs 

And we may call the carpenter the manufacturei 
of a bed^ 

Yes 

Can we say the same of the painter? 

Ceitainly not 

Then what is he with refeience to a bed^ 

I think it would be fairest to desciibe him as the 
aitist who repiesents the things which the othei two 
make 

Veiy well said I so the woik of the artist is at 
the third remove from the essential nature of the 
thmg^ 

Exactly 

The tragic poet too is an artist who lepresents 
things so this will apply to him he and aU other 
artists are as it were, third m succession from the 
throne of tiuth 
Just so 

We aie in agreement then about the aitist But 
now tell me about our painter which do you think 
he is trying to repiesent — the leality that exists in 
the nature of things or the products of the ciafts 
man^ 

The products of tlie craftsman 
As they are or as they appear*^ You have still to 
draw that distinction 
How do you mean^ 

^®Jowett and Campbell quote from Dante Virgil s description 
of human art as the grandchild of God since art is said to copy 
nature and nature is the child of God si che vostr arte a Dio 
quasi d mpote Inferno xi 105 

^ The distinction is needed to exclude another possible sense 
pf mimesis the production of 9 , complete replica 
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I mean you may look at a bed or any other object 
fiom stiaight m fiont or slantwise oi at any angle 
Is there then any difference m the bed itself oi does 
it meiely look different^ 

It only looks different 

Well that is the point Does painting aim at re 
pioducmg any actual object as it is oi the appear 
ance of it as it looks'^ In other words is it a repre 
sentation of the tiuth or of a semblance^ 

Of a semblance 

The art of repiesentation then is a long way 
from reality and apparently the leason why theie 
is nothing it cannot lepioduce is that it grasps only 
a small part of any object and that only an image 
Your painter for example, will paint us a shoemakei 
a carpentei or other workman without undei stand 
mg any one of their crafts and yet if he were a 
good painter he might deceive a child or a simple 
minded person into thinking his picture was a real 
carpenter if he showed it them at some distance 
No doubt 

But I think there is one view we should take in 
all such cases Whenevei someone announces that 
he has met with a person who is master of eveiy 
tiade and knows moie about every subject than any 
specialist ve should reply that he is a simple feUow 
who has appaiently fallen in with some illusionist 
and been tricked into thinking him omniscient be 
cause of his own inability to disci immate between 
knowledge and ignoiance and the representation of 
appearances 
Quite true 

Then it is now time to consider the tragic poets 
and their master Homer because we are some 
times told that they understand not only all tech 
meal matters but also all about human conduct 
good or bad and about religion for to wiite well 
a good poet so they say must know his subject 
otherwise he could not wnte about it We must ask 
whether these people have not been deluded by 
meeting with artists who can represent appearances, 
and in contemplatmg the poets work have failed to 
see that it is at the third remove from reality noth- 
ing more than semblances easy to pioduce with no 
knowledge of the truth Or is there something m 
what they say^ Have the good poets a leal mastery 
of the matters on which the public thinks they dis 
course so welP 

It IS a question we ought to look into 
Well then if a man were able actually to do the 
things he represents as well as to produce images of 

Knowledge of arpentry is the essence of the carpenter what 
makes him a carpenter The painter could not reproduce this 
knowledge in his picture even if he possessed it himself This may 
sound absurd as an objection to art but Plato is thinking rather 
of the application to the poet for whom it was claimed that he 
both possessed technical and moral knowledge and reproduced it m 
his work 


them do you believe he would seriously give him 
self up to making these images and take that as a 
completely satisfying object in life^ I should imagine 
that if he had a real understanding of the actions he 
represents he would far soonei devote himself to per 
forming them in fact The memoiials he would try 
to leave after him would be noble deeds and he 
would be more eager to be the hero whose praises 
are sung than the poet who sings them 

Yes I agree he would do more good in that way 
and win a greatei name 

Heie is a question then, that we may fairly put 
to Homer oi to any other poet We will leave out of 
account all mere matters of technical skill we will 
not ask them to explain foi instance why it is that 
if they have a knowledge of medicine and not meiely 
the ait of leproducing the way phvsicians talk there 
IS no record of any poet ancient oi modem curing 
patients and bequeathing his knowledge to a school 
of medicine as Asclepius did But when Homer 
undei takes to tell us about matters of the highest 
importance such as the conduct of wai statesman 
ship or education we have a right to inquire into his 
competence Dear Homer we shall say, we have 
defined the artist as one who produces images at the 
thud remove from reality If your knowledge of all 
that concerns human excellence was reaUy such as 
to laise you above him to the second rank and you 
could tell what courses of conduct will make men 
better oi woise as individuals oi as citizens can you 
name any country which was better governed thanks 
to your efforts^ Many states gieat and small have 
owed much to a good lawgiver such as Lycurgus at 
Sparta Charondas m Italy and Sicily and oui own 
Solon Can you tell us of any that acknowledges a 
like debt to you^ 

I should say not Glaucon replied The most devout 
admirers of Homer make no such claim 

Well, do we hear of any war m Homer s day being 
won xmder his command or thanks to his advicei^ 

No 

Or of a number of ingenious inventions and tech 
meal contrivances which would show that he was a 
man of piactical ability like Thales of Miletus or 
Anachaisis the Scythian^ 22 
Nothing of the sort 

Well if there is no mention of public sei vices do 
we heai of Homer in his own lifetime presiding like 
Pythagoras ovei a band of intimate disciples vho 
loved him foi the inspiration of his society and 
handed down a Homeric way of life like the way of 
life which the Pythagoieans called aftei their founder 

Thnles (early sixth cent ) made a fortune out of a corner in 
oil mills when his knowledge of the stars enabled him to predict 
a large olive harvest thus proving that wise men could be rich 
if they chose (Aristotle Politics 1 11) Anacharsis was said to 

have invented the anchor and the potter s wheel (Diog Laeit 1 
105 ) 
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and which to this day distinguishes them fiom the 
lest oi: the woild^ 

No on the coiitiary Homei s friend with the 
nbsuid name Cieophylus would look even moie 
absurd when consideied as a product of the poets 
training if the stoiy is true that he completely 
neglected Homei dm mg his lifetime 

Yes, so they say But what do you think Glaucon^ 
If Homer had really possessed the knowledge qualify 
mg him to educate people and make them better 
men instead of merely giving us a poetical repre 
sentation of such matters would he not have at 
tracted a host of disciples to love and revere him^ 
After all any number of private teachers like 
Protagoras of Abdera and Prodicus of Ceos^^ have 
succeeded m convincing their contemporaries that 
they will nevei be lit to manage affairs of state or 
then own households unless these masteis superin- 
tend their education, and for this wisdom they are 
so passionately admired that their pupils aie all but 
ready to carry them "’bout on their shoulders Can 
we suppose that Homer s contemporaiies or Hesiod s 
woiJd have left them to wandei about reciting then 
poems if they had leally been capable of helpmg 
then hearers to be better men^ Surely they would 
soonei have paited with then money and tiied to 
make the poets settle down at home oi failing that 
they would have danced attendance on them wher 
ever they went until they had learnt fiom them 
all they could 

I believe you aie qmte right Socrates 

We may conclude then that all poetiy from 
Homei onwards consists in representing a semblance 
of its subject whatever it may be includmg any 
kmd of human excellence with no grasp of the 
lealitv We weie speaking just now of the painter 
who can produce what looks like a shoemaker to the 
spectator who being as ignorant of shoemaking as 
he IS himself judges only by form and colour In 
the same way the poet Imowing nothing more than 
how to represent appearances can paint m words his 
picture of any craftsman so as to impress an audience 
which IS equally ignorant and judges only by the 
form of expression the inherent chaim of metre 
rhythm and musical setting is enough to make them 
think he has discoursed admiiablv about generalship 
or shoemaking or any otlier technical subject Stiip 
what the poet has to say of its poetical colommg 
and I think you must have seen what it comes to in 
plain prose It is like a face which was never really 
handsome when it has lost the fiesh bloom of youth 

Quite so 

Here is a further point then The aitist we say, 

23 CreopHylus name is supposed to be derived from two words 
meaning flesh, and tribe He is said to have been an epic poet 
from Chios 

Two of the most famous Sophists of the fifth century Plato s 
Protagoras gives a vmd picture of them on si. vi^it to a rich 
psitron at Athens 


this maker of images knows nothing of the iealit\ 
but only the appeaiance But that is only half the 
stoiy An aitist can paint a bit and biidle while 
the smith and the Icathei woiker can make them 
Does the painter undei stand the piopei foim which 
bit and biidle ought to have^ Is it not lather tiue 
that not even the ciaftsmen who make them know 
that but only the horseman who understands then 
use^ “ ‘ 

Quite tiue 

May we not say geneially that theie aie three arts 
concerned with any object — ^the ait of using it the 
ait of making it and the art of lepiesenting it^ 

Yes 

And that the excellence or beauty or rightness of 
any implement or living creature oi action has refer 
ence to die use for which it is made or designed by 
natuie^ 

Yes 

It follows, then that the user must know most 
about the performance of the things he uses and 
must report on its good oi bad points to the maker 
The flute player for example will tell the instiu 
ment makei how well his flutes sei*ve the pi lyei s 
purpose and the othei will submit to be instiucted 
about how they should be made So the man who 
uses any implement will speak of its merits and 
defects with knowledge whereas the maker will 
take his word and possess no more than a conect 
belief which he is obliged to obtain by listening to 
die man who knows 
Quite so 

But what of the aitist^ Has he eithei knowledge 
or coirect belief? Does he know fiom direct ex 
peuence of the subjects he portiays whelhei his rep 
lesentations aie good and right or not^ Has he e\en 
gamed a coirect belief by being obliged to listen to 
some one who does know and can tell him how they 
ought to be lepresented^ 

No he has neither 

If the aitist then has neither knowledge nor even 
a correct belief about the soundness of his work, 
what becomes of the poet s wisdom in respect of the 
subjects of his poetry^ 

It will not amount to much 

And yet he will go on with his woik without 
knowing in what wav any of his representations is 
sound or unsound He must apparently be lepioduc 
mg only what pleases the taste oi wins the approval 
of the Ignorant multitude ^7 

— In the Patmemdes (127 a) Plato s half bi other Antiphon who 
had transferred his interest from philosophy to horses is dis 
covered instructing a smith about making a bit Ancient crafts 
men were fai less spe lahzed than ours A blacksmith and a 
cobbler to day might need instructions from a jockey 
‘*® This recalls the association of a thing s peculiar excellence or 
virtue with its function 352 d p 37 f 
“^Living in the world of appearances the poet repioduces only 
the many conventional notions of the mass of mankind about 
what 15 beautiful or honourable or just (479 d p 188) 
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Yes what else can he do^ 

We seem then so far to be pretty well agieed 
that the artist knows nothing wortli mentioning about 
the subjects he lepiesents and that ait is a foim of 
play not to be taken seiiously This desciiption 
moieover applies above all to tragic poetiy whether 
m epic or diamatic foim 
Exactly 

But now look here said I the content of this poeti 
cal representation is sometliing at the third remove 
fiom reality is it not^ 

Yes 

On what part of our human nature, then does it 
produce its effect^ 

What sort of part do you mean^ 

Let me explain by an analogy An object seen at 
a distance does not of course look the same size as 
when it IS close at hand a straight stick looks bent 
when part of it is undei water and the same thing 
appeals concave or convex to an eye misled by col- 
ours Eveiy soil of confusion like these is to be 
found in oui minds and it is this wealaiess in 
our nature that is exploited with a quite magical 
effect by many tricks of illusion like scene painting 
and conjming 
True 

But satisfactory means have been found for dispell 
ing these illusions by measuring counting and weigh 
ing We are no longer at the mercy of apparent dif 
feiences of size and quantity and weight the faculty 
which has done the counting and measuring oi 
weighing takes control instead And this can only be 
the woik of the calculating or reasoning element in 
the soul 
True 

And when this faculty has done its measuring and 
announced that one quantity is greater than or equal 
to another we often find that theie is an appear 
ance which contradicts it Now as we have said it 
is impossible foi the same part of the soul to hold 
two contiadictoiy beliefs at the same time Hence 
the part which agrees with the measurements must 
be a different pait fiom the one which goes against 
them and its confidence in measuiement and cal 
culation IS a proof of its being the highest part the 
other which contiadicts it must be an infenoi one 
It must 

This, then was the conclusion I had m view when 
I said that paintings and works of art m general are 
far lemoved fiom reality and that the element m 

28 It should now be clear that this chapter is not concerned with 
aesthetic criticism but with extravagant claims for the poets as 
moral teachers It may leave the impression that Plato has been 
irritated by some contemporary con roversy and is ovei stating 
his case with a slightly malicious delight m paradox At p o41 
he speaks of all this Part as a defence of his earlier exclusion 
of poetry 


our nature which is accessible to ait nd lesponds to 
Its advances is equally far fiom wisdom The off- 
spiing of a connexion thus foimed on no tiue or 
sound basis must be as mfeiioi as the paients This 
will be tiue not only of visual art but of art ad 
dicssed to the ear poetry as we call it 
Natuially 

Then instead of tmsting merely to the analogy 
fiom painting let us directly considei that pait of 
the mind to which the diamatic element m poetry^^ 
appeals and see how much claim it has to serious 
worth We can put the question in this way Drama 
we say represents the acts and fortunes of human 
bemgs It IS wholly concerned with what they do 
voluntarily or against then will and how they fare 
with the consequences which they regard as happy 
or otherwise, and with their feelings of joy and soi 
low m all these expeiiences That is ail is it not^ 

Yes 

And m aU these expeiiences has a man an un 
divided mind^ Is there not an internal conflict which 
sets him at odds with himself m his conduct much 
as we were saying that the conflict of visual impies- 
sions leads him to make contradictory judgements^ 
However I need not ask that question foi now I 
come to think of it we have alieady agreed that 
innumerable conflicts of this soit are constantly oc- 
curring m the mind But there is a fuithei point to 
be considered now We have said that a man of 
high character will beai anv stroke of fortune such 
as the loss of a son or of anything else he holds dear 
with more equanimiW than most people We may 
now ask will he feel no pain or is tliat impossible^ 
Will he not rather observe due measuie in his grieP 
Yes that is nearer the tiuth 
Now tell me will he be moie likely to stiuggle 
with his grief and resist it when ht is under the eyes 
of his fellows 01 when he is alone^ 

He will be far more restrained in the piesence of 
others 

Yes when he is bv himself he will not be ashamed 
to do and say much that he would not like anyone to 
see 01 heai 
Quite so 

What encouiages him to lesist his giief is the 
lawful authoiity of leason while the impulse to give 
way comes fiom the feeling itself and as we said 
the piesence of contiadictory impulses proves that 
two distinct elements in his natuie must be in 
volved One of them is law abiding piepared to 
listen to the authority which declaies that it is best 
to bear misfoitune as quietly as possible without 

*’That f) TT]g jtoiT|(J8(og p-lutitijctj is here once more restricted to 
diama and the dramatic element in other poetiy is clear from 
the definition of its content as the acts and fortunes of human 
beings (jtedTT iv means both to act and to fare well or ill) 
In the analysis of the conflict of motives at 439 c ff p 136 
387 D p 77 
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resentment for several reasons it is never certain 
that misfortune may not be a blessing nothing is 
gained by chafing at it nothing human is matter for 
gieat concern and finally giief hinders us fiom 
calling m the help we most urgently need By this I 
mean reflection on what has happened letting reason 
decide on the best move in the game of life that 
the fall of the dice permits Instead of behaving like 
a child who goes on shrieking after a fall and hug 
ging the wounded part, we should accustom the 
mmd to set itself at once to laise up the fallen and 
cure the huit banishing lamentation with a healing 
touch 

Certainly tihat is the right way to deal with mis 
fortune 

And if as we think the part of us which is ready 
to act upon diese reflectons is the highest that other 
part which impels us to dwell upon our sufferings 
and can never have enough of giieving over them 
is unreasonable craven and fainthearted 

Yes 

Now this fretful temper gives scope for a gieat 
diversity of dramatic representaton whereas the 
calm and wise character m its unvarying constancy 
IS not easy to represent nor when represented is it 
readily understood especially by a piomiscuous 
gatheimg in a theatie since it is foreign to their own 
habit of mind Obviously then this steadfast dis 
position does not natuially attiact the dramatic 
poet and his skiU is not designed to find favour with 
it If he is to have a popular success he must address 
himself to the fietful type with its iich vaiiety of 
material for representation 

Obviously 

We have then a fair case against the poet and 
we may set him down as the counterpait of the 
painter whom he resembles in two ways his crea 
tions are poor things by the standaid of truth and 
leality and his appeal is not to the highest part of 
the soul but to one which is equally inferior So we 
shall be justified m not admitting him into a well 
ordeied commonwealth because he stimulates and 
stiengthens an element which thieatens to under 
mine the reason As a country may be given over 
into the power of its woist citizens while the better 
sort aie ruined so we shall say the dramatic poet 
sets up a vicious form of government m the individ 
ual soul he gratifies that senseless part which can 
not distinguish great and small but regards the 
same thmgs as now one, now the other and he is 
an image maker whose images are phantoms far 
lemoved fiom leality 

Quite hue 

But I conhnued the heaviest count in our indict 
ment is stiU to come Dramatic poetry has a most 


formidable powei of corrupting even men of high 
character with a few excephons 

Formidable indeed if it can do that 

Let me put the case for you to judge When we 
listen to some hero in Homei or on the tiagic stage 
moaning over his soirows in a long tiiade or to a 
chorus beating then breasts as they chant a lament 
you know how the best of us enjoy giving oui selves 
up to follow the perfoimance with eagei sympathy 
The more a poet can move our feelings in this way, 
the better we think him And yet when the soirow 
is our own we pride oui selves on being able to 
bear it quietly like a man condemning the behavioui 
we admired in the theatre as womanish Can it be 
right that the spectacle of a man behaving as one 
would scorn and blush to behave oneself should be 
admired and enjoyed, instead of filling us with 
disgust^ 

No it really does not seem reasonable 

It does not if you i effect that the poet ministers 
to the satisfaction of that very pait of our natuie 
whose instinctive hunger to have its fill of tears and 
lamentations is forcibly restiained in the case of our 
own misfortunes Meanwhile the noblest part of us 
msufficiently schooled by leason or habit has relaxed 
its watch over these querulous feehngs with the 
excuse that the suffeiings we aie contemplating aie 
not our own and it is no shame to us to admire and 
pitv a man with some pretensions to a noble char 
acter though his grief may be excessive The enjoy 
ment itself seems a clear gain which we cannot 
bring ourselves to forfeit by disdaining the whole 
poem Few I believe are capable of reflecting that 
to enter into anothei s feelings must have an effect 
on our own the emotions of pity oui sympathy 
has strengthened will not be easy to restrain when 
we are suffeiing ourselves 

That is very true 

Does not the same principle apply to humour as 
well as to pathos^ You are doing Ae same thing if 
in listening at a comic performance oi in oidmaiy 
life to buffooneries which you would be ashamed to 
indulge in yourself you thoroughly enjoy them in 
stead of being disgusted with then iibaldry There 
is in you an impulse to play the clown which you 
have held in lestramt from a reasonable fear of 
being set down as a buffoon but now you have 
given it rein and by encouraging its impudence at 
the theatre you may be unconsciously carried away 
into playing the comedian in your piivate life Similar 
effects are produced by poetic representation of love 
and anger and all those desires and feehngs of 
pleasuie or pain which accompany our eveiy action 
It waters the growth of passions which should be 
allowed to wither away and sets them up in contiol 
although the goodness and happiness of our lives 
depend on their being held in subjection 
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I cannot but agree with you 
If so Glaucon, when you meet with admirers of 
Homer who tell you that he has been the educator 
of HeUas and that on questions of human conduct 
and culture he deserves to be constantly studied as 
a gmde by whom to regulate your whole life it is 
well to give a friendly hearing to such people as 
entirely well meaning according to their lights, and 
you may acknowledge Homer to be the first and 
greatest of the tragic poets but you must be quite 
sure that we can admit into our commonwealth 
only the poetry which celebrates the praises of the 
gods and of good men If you go furthei and admit 
the honeyed muse m epic or m lyric verse then 
pleasure and pam will usurp the sovereignty of law 
and of the principles always recognized by com 
mon consent as the best 
Quite true 

So now since we have recurred to the subject of 
poetry let this be our defence it stands to reason 
that we could not but banish such an influence from 
our commonwealth But lest poetry should convict 
us of being harsh and unmannerly let us tell her 
further that there is a long-standing quarrel be- 
tween poetry and philosophy There are countless 
tokens of this old antagonism, such as the lines 
which speak of the cur which at his master yelps 
or one mighty in the vain talk of fools or the 
throng of all too-sapient heads, or subtle thinkers all 
in rags None the less, be it declared that if the 
dramatic poetry whose end is to give pleasure can 
show good reason why it should exist in a well-gov 
emed society we for our part should welcome it 
back being ourselves conscious of its charm only 
It would be a sm to betray what we believe to be 
the truth You too my friend must have felt this 
charm above all when poetry speaks through 
Homer s hps 
I have indeed 

It is fair then that before returning from exile 
poetry should publish her defence m lyric verse or 
some other measure, and I suppose we should allow 
her champions who love poetry but are not poets to 
plead for her in prose that she is no mere source of 
pleasure but a benefit to society and to human life 
We shall listen favourably, for we shall clearly be the 
gainers if that can be proved 
Undoubtedly 

But if it cannot then we must take a lesson from 
the lover who renounces at any cost a passion which 
he finds is doing him no good The love for poetry 

The source of these poetical attacks on philosophy is unknown 
The earliest philosophers to denounce Homer and Hesiod had 
been Xenophanes and Heraclitus about the beginning of the 
fifth century 
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of this kmd, bred m us by our own much admired 
mstitutions will make us kindly disposed to believe 
in hei genuine woith but so long as she cannot 
make good her defence we shall, as we listen, re- 
hearse to ourselves the reasons we have just given as 
a counter charm to save us from relapsmg into a 
passion which most people have never outgrown 
We shall reiterate that such poetry has no serious 
claim to be valued as an apprehension of truth One 
who lends an ear to it should rather beware of en 
dangeimg the order established in his soul, and 
would do weU to accept the view of poetry which 
we have expressed 
I entirely agree 

Yes, Glaucon, for much is at stake more than 
most people suppose it is a choice between becom 
mg a good man or a bad and poetry no more than 
wealth or power or honours, should tempt us to be 
careless of justice and virtue 

Your argument has convinced me as I think it 
would anyone else 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What IS Plato s theory of knowledge and what rela 
tionship does it bear to his theory of art^ 

2 Is the analogy between the artisan and the artist 
convincing^ 

3 What does Plato mean by art as an imitation^ Does 
the artist deal only with the appearances of things^ 

4 Plato makes a distinction between the artist and 
the man of action to the detriment of the former Does 
this strike you as a valid distinction^ 

5 Is Plato s contention that the artist must be the 
master of each of the many fields of human activity he 
deals with a just one^ 

6 Has Plato limited the subjects of imitation too 
severely^ 

7 What does Plato mean by the reasonable man^ What 
is his theory of the role of reason in life^ 

8 Is it necessarily true that the poet imitates only that 
which plants an evil constitution m the souP 

9 Is Plato right in stating that art produces only pleas- 
ure and pain instead of law and pnnciple^ 

10 On what basis is Plato willing to admit art in the 
state? Is this a just demand^ What would be the con 
sequences to art under these circumstances^ 

11 What bearing do Plato s remarks have on contem 
porary political developments such as the rise of the 
strong state and their relationship to the production of 
art^ 

12 What arguments can be advanced against Plato s 
position on art^ 

13 What are the charactenstics of Plato s style of ex 
pression and manner of argument? How do these con 
tribute to his persuading us to his point of view^ 
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What Is a Classic-^ 

T S Eliot 

As a poet a critic and an editor T S Eliot holds a 
unique and almost magisterial position m the world 
of letters today One of the founders of the modem 
movement m poetry he is probably the best poet in Eng 
lish since Tennyson and Hhe Wasteland has attained the 
stature of a modern classic His criticism his had a dou 
ble effect to lay the basis for a proper understanding 
and appreciation of modern poetry and to re evaluate 
hitherto neglected aspects of the poetry of the past 
notably that of metaphysical character Thus both his 
poetry and his criticism have championed the new in 
hterature particularly the new technique of poetic e\ 
pression yet at the same time Eliots beliefs have re 
mained traditional and their sources are to be found in 
Anghcamsm and classicism He is therefore a mediator 
a channel of communication between the old and the 
new between the traditional and the experimental be 
tween the conservative and the radical in poetry in 
criticism and in matters of faith and it is probably his 
ability to see and to express the ma media between these 
opposites which gives his work such authority and in 
fluence What Is a Classic^ is an address given by Eliot 
to the Virgil Society of which he was the first president 
on October 16 1944 In it Ehots virtues as a cntic are 
clearly revealed sound scholarship which is yet not 
obtrusive a formal style of expression but not academic 
careful definition which is not pedantic and an equal 
interest in language as such and in what language com 
municates Most important the problems of standards 
and values both those of hterature and of life are 
never far absent from his consideration so that one is 
inevitably remmded of Arnold with whom he deserves 
comparison 


In the whole of European hteratuie there is no 
poet who can furnish the texts for a more significant 
variety of discourse than Viigil The fact that he 
symbolises so much in the history of Europe and 
represents such central European values is the justi- 
fication for oui founding a society to preserve his 
memory the fact that he is so central and so com- 
prehensive is my justification for this address For if 
Virgil s poetry were a subject upon which onlv schol 
ars should presume to speak, you would not have 
put me m this position or have cared to listen to 
what I have to say I am emboldened by the reflec 


tion, that no specialised knowledge or proficiency 
can confer the exclusive title to talk about Vngil 
Speakers of the most diverse capacities can bung 
his poetry to bear upon matters within then com 
petence can hope to contribute from those studies 
to which they have given their minds to the 
elucidation of his value, can try to offer for the 
general use the benefit of whatevei wisdom Viigil 
may have helped them to acquire in i elation to 
their own experience of life Each can give his testi 
mony of Virgil m relation to those subjects which 
he Imows best, or upon which he has most deeply 
reflected that is what I meant bv variety In the 
end we may all be saying the same thing m different 
ways and diat is what I meant by significant vaiiety 
The subject which I have taken is simply the qiies 
tion What is a classic^ It is not a new question 
There is for mstance a fimous essav by Ste Beuve 
with this title whether it is a misfoitune oi not that 
— ^not having lead it foi some thirty o Id \eais — 
accidents of the present time have pi evented me 
from re reading it befoie preparing this address I 
hope to find out as soon as libraries aie more acces- 
sible and books more plentiful The peitinence of 
asking this question with Virgil particulaily in mind 
is obvious whatever the definition we arrive at 
it cannot be one which excludes Virgil — we may say 
confidently that it must be one which will expressly 
reckon with him But before I go faither, I should 
like to dispose of certain prejudices and anticipate 
certain misunderstandings I do not aim to supersede, 
or to outlaw any use of the word classic which 
precedent has made peimissible The woid has and 
will continue to have several meanings in several 
contexts I am concerned with one meaning in one 
context In defining the teim in tins way I do not 
bmd myself for the future, not to use the term in 
any of the other ways in which it has been used If 
for mstance you find me on some future occasion in 
wnting, m public speech or m conveisation using 
the word classic merely to mean a standaid author 
in any language — ^usmg it meiely as an indication of 
the gieatness or of the permanence and impoitance 
of a wnter in his own field as when we speak of 
The Fifth Form at St Dominies as a classic of 
schoolboy fiction oi Handley Cross as a cl issic of the 
huntmg field — ^you are not to expect an apology 
And there is a very interesting book called A Guide 
to the Classics which tells you how to pick the 
Derby winner On other occasions I permit mvself 
to mean by the classics either Latin and Cieek 
literature m toto or the greatest authois of those 
languages, as the context indicates And, finally I 
think that the account of the classic which I propose 
to give here should remove it from the aiea of the 
antithesis between classic and romantic — a pair of 
terms belonging to literary politics and therefore 
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arousing passions which I should wish, on this occa 
Sion Aeolus to contain m the bag 

This leads me to my next point Accoiding to the 
teims of the classic romantic controversy the lules 
of that game, to call any woilc of ait classical im 
plies either the highest praise oi the most contemp 
tuous abuse accoiding to the paity to which one be 
longs It implies ceitain particular meiits or faults 
either the perfection of foim oi the absolute of 
fngidity But I want to define one kind of art and 
am not concerned that it is absolutely and in every 
lespect bettei or worse than another kind I shall 
enumeiate ceitain qualities which I should expect 
the classic to display But I do not say that if a 
liteiature is to be a great literature it must have any 
one author, or any one peiiod in which all these 
qualities aie manifested If as I think they aie all 
to be found in Virgil that is not to assert that he is 
the greatest poet who ever wiote — such an assertion 
about any poet seems to me meaningless — and it is 
certainly not to asseit that Latin liteiature is greater 
than any other literature We need not consider it 
as a defect of any liteiatuie if no one author or no 
one period is completely classical, or if as is tiue of 
English Jiterature the period which most nearly fills 
the classical definition is not the greatest I think that 
those literatures of which English is one of the most 
eminent m which the classical qualities aie scatteied 
between vaiious authors and several periods may 
well be the iichei Every language has its ovm re 
sources and its own limitations The conditions of 
a language and the conditions of the history of the 
people who speak it may put out of question the 
expectation of a classical peiiod or a classical author 
That IS not m itself any more a matter for regiet 
than it is foi gratulation It did happen that the his 
tory of Rome was such the charactei of the Latin 
language was such that at a certain moment a 
uniquely classical poet was possible though we 
must remembei that it needed that paiticulai poet 
and a lifetime of labour on the pait of that poet to 
make the classic out of his material And of course 
Virgil couldn t know that that was what he was do 
ing He was if any poet ever was acutely aware of 
what he was tiying to do the one thing he couldn t 
aim at or know that he was doing was to compose a 
classic for it is only by hindsight and m historical 
perspective that a classic can be known as such 
If there is one word on which we can fix which 
will suggest the maximum of what I mean by the 
term a classic it is the word maturity I shall dis 
tinguish between the universal classic like Virgil 
and the classic which is only such m relation to the 
other literature in its own language or accoiding 
to the view of life of a particular period A classic 
can only occur when a civilisation is mature when 
a language and a literature are mature, and it must 


be the work of a matuie mind It is the importance 
of that civihsation and of that language as well as 
tlie comprehensiveness of the mind of the individual 
poet which gives the universality To define matu-- 
nty without assuming that the heaier already knows 
what it means is almost impossible let us say then, 
that if we aie properly mature, as well as educated 
persons we can recognise maturity in a civihsation 
and m a liteiature as we do in the other human 
bemgs whom we encounter To make the meaning 
of maturity really apprehensible — indeed even to 
make it acceptable — to the immature is perhaps 
impossible But if we are mature we either recognise 
matuiity immediatelv oi come to know it on more 
mtimate acquaintance No reader of Shakespeare 
foi instance can fail to recognise increasingly as he 
himself grows up the gradual ripening of Shake 
speare s mind even a less developed reader can per 
ceive the rapid development of Elizabethan liteiature 
and drama as a whole fiom early Tudoi ciudity to 
the plays of Shakespeaie and perceive a decline in 
the work of Shakespeare s successors We can also 
observe upon a little conversance that the pla)S of 
Christopher Marlowe exhibit a greater matuiity of 
mind and of style than the plays which Shakespeare 
wiote at the same age it is interesting to speculate 
whether if Marlowe had lived as long as Shake- 
speare his development would have continued at 
the same pace I doubt it for we observe some 
minds matunng earher than others and we observe 
that those which mature ve^y early do not always 
develop very fai I raise this point as a reminder, 
first that the value of maturity depends upon the 
value of that which matuies and second that we 
should know when we aie concerned with the matu 
nty of mdividual writeis and when with the relative 
matunty of literary periods A writer who individ 
ually has a more matuie mind may belong to a less 
matme period than another, so that m that respect 
his work wiU be less mature The maturity of a 
liteiature is the reflection of that of the society m 
which it IS produced an individual author — ^notably 
Shakespeare and Viigil — can do much to develop 
his language but he cannot bring that language to 
matuiity unless the work of his predecessors has 
piepaied it foi his final touch A matuie literatuie 
therefore has a history behind it a history that is 
not merely a chronicle an accumulation of manu- 
scripts and wntings of tins kind and that but an 
oidered though unconscious progress of a language 
to realise its own potentialities within its own hmita- 
tions 

It is to be observed that a society and a litera- 
ture like an individual human being do not neces- 
sarily mature equally and concurrently in eveiy 
lespect The precocious child is often in some ob- 
vious ways childish foi his age in compaiison with 
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ordinary childien Is there any one peiiod of English 
literatuie to which we can point as being fully 
matuie comprehensively and m equilibrium^ I do 
not think so and as I shall repeat later I hope it 
IS not so We cannot say that any individual poet in 
English has in the course of his life become a moie 
mature man than Shakespeare we cannot even say 
that any poet has done so much to make the English 
language capable of expressing the most subtle 
thought or the most refined shades of feeling Yet we 
cannot but feel that a play like Congieve s Way of 
the World is in some way more mature than any 
play of Shakespeare s but only in this respect that 
it reflects a more mature society — that is, it reflects 
a greater maturity of manners The society for which 
Congreve wrote was from our point of view coarse 
and brutal enough yet it is nearer to ours than the 
society of the Tudors perhaps for that reason we 
judge it the moie severely Nevertheless it was a 
society more polished and less provincial its mmd 
was shallower its sensibility more restricted it has 
lost some promise of matuiity but realised another 
So to maturity of mind we must add maturity of 
manners 

The progress towards matunty of language is I 
think more easily recognised and more readily ac 
knowledged in the development of prose than m 
that of poetry In considering piose we are less dis 
tracted by individual differences in greatness and 
more inclined to demand approximation towards a 
common standard a common vocabulary and a 
common sentence stiucture it is often in fact the 
piose which departs the farthest from these com 
mon standards which is individual to the extreme 
that we are apt to denominate poetic prose At a 
time when England had already accomplished mira 
cles in poetry her prose was relatively immature 
developed sufBciently for certain purposes but not 
for otheis at that same time when the Fiench Ian 
guage had given little promise of poetry as great as 
tliat in English French prose was much more mature 
than English prose You have only to compare any 
Tudor wnter with Montaigne — and Montaigne him 
self as a stylist is only a precursor his style not 
iipe enough to fulfil the French requirements for 
the classic Our prose was ready for some tasks 
before it could cope with others a Malory could 
come long befoie a Hooker, a Hooker before a 
Hobbes, and a Hobbes before an Addison Whatever 
diflBculties we have in applying this standaid to po 
etry it is possible to see that the development of a 
classic prose is the development towards a common 
style By this I do not mean that the best writers are 
indistinguishable from each other The essential and 
characteristic differences remain it is not that the 
differences are less, but that they are more subtle 
and refined To a sensitive palate the difference be- 


tween the prose of Addison and that of Swift will be 
as maiked as the difference between two vintage 
wmes to a connoisseur What we find, m a period of 
classic prose is not a mere common convention of 
writing, like the common style of newspapei leader 
wi iters but a community of taste The age which 
precedes a classic age may exhibit both eccentricity 
and monotony monotony because the resouices of 
the language have not yet been explored and ec 
centncity because there is yet no geneially accepted 
standard — ^if indeed, that can be called eccentric 
where there is no centie Its writing may be at the 
same time pedantic and licentious The age follow 
mg a classic age may also exhibit eccentricity and 
monotony monotony because the resouices of the 
language have for the time at least been exhausted, 
and eccentricity because originality comes to be 
more valued than coriectness But the age in which 
we find a common style will be an age when society 
has achieved a moment of oider and stability of 
equilibrium and harmonv as the age which mam 
fests the greatest exti ernes of individual style will be 
an age of development or an age of decay 

Maturity of language may naturally be expected 
to accompany maturity of mind and manneis We 
may expect the language to approach matuiity at 
the moment when it has a critical sense of the past 
a confidence in the present and no conscious doubt 
of the future In liteiature this means that the poet 
IS aware of his predecessors and that we aie aware 
of the predecessois behind his work as we may be 
aware of ancestial traits m a person who is at the 
same time individual and unique The predecessois 
should be themselves great and honoured but then 
accomplishment must be such as to suggest still un 
developed resources of the language and not such 
as to oppress the younger wi iters with the fcai that 
evervthing that can be done has been done in their 
language The poet ceitainly, in a mature ige may 
still obtain stimulus from the hope of doing some 
thing that his predecessors have not done he may 
even be in revolt against them as a piomismg 
adolescent may revolt against the beliefs the habits 
and the manners of his parents but in letiospect 
we can see that he is also the continuer of their 
traditions that he preserves essential family chaiac 
tenstics and that his difference of behavioui is a 
difference in the circumstances of another age And, 
on the other hand, just as we sometimes obseive 
men whose lives are overshadowed by the fame of 
a father or grandfather men of whom any achieve- 
ment of which they are capable appears compara 
tively insignificant so a late age of poetry may be 
consciously impotent to compete with its distin 
guished paternity We meet poets of this kind at 
the end of any age poets with a sense of the past 
only 01 alternatively poets whose hope of the futuie 
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IS founded upon the attempt to renounce the past 
The persistence of literary creativeness m any peo 
pie, accordingly consists in the mamtenance of an 
unconscious balance between tradition in the larger 
sense — the collective personality so to speak real 
ised in the hterature of the past — and the originality 
of the livmg generabon 

We cannot call the literature of the Elizabethan 
period great as it is, wholly mature we cannot call 
it classical No close parallel can be drawn between 
the development of Greek and Latin literature for 
Latin had Greek behind it still less can we draw a 
parallel between these and any modem hterature 
for modem literatures had both Latm and Greek 
behind them In the Renaissance theie is an early 
semblance of maturity, which is bon owed from 
antiquity We are aware of approaching nearer to 
maturity with Milton Milton was m a better position 
to have a critical sense of the past — of a past in 
English liteiature — than his great predecessors To 
read Milton is to be confirmed in respect for the 
genius of Spenser and m gratitude to Spenser for 
having contributed towards making the veise of 
Milton possible Yet the style of Milton is not a 
classic style it is a style of a language still in forma 
tion the style of a writei whose masters were not 
Enghsh but Latin and to a less degiee Greek This 
I think is only saying what Johnson and in turn 
Landor said when they complained of Milton s style 
not being quite English Let us qualify this judge 
ment by saying immediately that Milton did much 
to develop the language One of the signs of ap 
proach towards a classic style is a development to- 
wards greater complexitv of sentence and peiiod 
structuie Such development is apparent m the single 
work of Shakespeare when we trace his style from 
the eaily to the late plays we can even say that m 
his late plays he goes as far m the direction of com- 
plexity as is possible within the hmits of dramatic 
veise which are narrower than those of other kinds 
But complexity for its own sake is not a proper goal 
its purpose must be first the precise expression of 
finer shades of feeling and thought second the in 
troduction of gi eater refinement and variety of music 
When an authoi appears m his love of the elaborate 
structure, to have lost the ability to say anything 
simply when his addiction to pattern becomes such 
that he says things elaborately which should prop 
erly be said simply, and thus limits his range of ex 
pression the process of complexity ceases to be quite 
healthy, and the writer is losmg touch with the 
spoken language Nevertheless, as verse develops, 
in the hands of one poet after another it tends from 
monotony to variety from simplicity to complexity 
as it declines, it tends towards monotony again 
though it may perpetuate the formal structuie to 
which genius gave life and meaning You will judge 


foi yourselves how fai this generalisation is ap- 
plicable to the predecessors and followers of Virgil 
we can all see this secondary monotony in the 
eighteenth century imitators of Milton — ^who him- 
self is never monotonous Theie comes a time when 
a new simplicity even a relative crudity may be the 
only alternative 

You will have anticipated the conclusion towards 
which I have been approaching that those qualities 
of the classic which I have so far mentioned — 
maturity of mind maturity of manners, matuiity of 
language and perfection of the common style — are 
most nearly to be illustiated in Enghsh literature in 
the eighteenth century and in poetry most in the 
poetry of Pope If that were all I had to say on the 
mattei it would certainly not be new, and it would 
not be woith saying That would be merely piopos 
ing a choice between two errors at which men have 
ai rived before one that the eighteenth century is 
(as it thought itself) the finest period of English 
hterature and the other that the classical idea 
should be wholly discredited My own opinion is 
that we have no classic age and no classic poet m 
English that when we see why this is so we have 
not the slightest reason for regiet but that never 
theless we must maintam the classic ideal before 
our eyes Because we must maintam it and because 
the Enghsh genius of language has had other thmgs 
to do than to realise it we cannot afford either to 
1 eject or to overrate the age of Pope we cannot 
see English literatme as a whole or aim rightly in 
the future without a ciitical appreciation of the 
degree to which the classical qudities are exempli 
fied in the work of Pope which means that unless 
we are able to enjoy the work of Pope we cannot 
arrive at a full understandmg of English poetry 

It is faiily obvious that the realisation of classical 
quahties by Pope was obtained at a high price — ^to 
the exclusion of some greatei potentialities of Eng 
lish verse Now to some extent the sacrifice of some 
potentialities in order to realise others is a condition 
of aitistic cieation as it is a condition of life m gen- 
eral In life the man who refuses to sacrifice any- 
thing to gam anything else ends m mediocrity or 
failuie though on the other hand there is the 
specialist who has sacrificed too much for too httle 
or who has been bom too completely the specialist 
to have had anything to sacrifice But m the English 
eighteenth century we have reason for feeling that 
too much was excluded There was the mature mind 
but it was a narrow one English society and Eng- 
lish letters were not provmcial in the sense that 
they were not isolated from and not lingering be- 
hind the best European society and letters Yet the 
age itself was m a manner of speaking a provin- 
cial age When one thinks of a Shakespeare a 
Jeremy Tayloi a Milton in England — of a Racine a 
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Molieie a Pascal m Fiance — ^in the seventeenth 
centuiy, one is inclined to say that the eighteenth 
century had peifected its formal garden only by 
restricting the aiea undei cultivation We feel that 
i£ the classic is leally a worthy ideal it must be 
capable of exhibiting an amplitude a cathohcity to 
which the eighteenth century cannot lay claim 
qualities which are piesent m some great authois 
like Chaucei who cannot be regaided in my sense 
as classics of English hterature and which are fully 
present in the mediaeval mmd of Dante For in the 
Divine Comedy if anywhere we find the classic m 
a modem European language In the eighteenth 
century we aie oppiessed by the limited range of 
sensibility and especially in the scale of lehgious 
feelmg It is not that in England at least the po 
etry is not Chiistian It is not even that the poets 
were not devout Chnstians for a pattern of oitho 
doxy of pnnciple and sincere piety of feeling you 
may look long before you find a poet moie genume 
than Samuel Johnson Yet there are evidences of a 
deeper religious sensibility in the poetrv of Shake 
speare whose belief and practice can be only a 
matter of conjecture And this restriction of leligious 
sensibihty itself pioduces a kind of provinciality 
(though we must add that in this sense the nine- 
teenth century was moie provincial still) the provin- 
ciality which indicates the dismtegi ition of Christen- 
dom the decay of a common belief and a common 
culture It would seem then, that the eighteenth cen- 
tury in spite of its classical achievement — an 
achievement I believe which still has gieat impoi- 
tance as an example for the future — ^was lacking 
some condition which mikes the creation of a tiue 
classic possible What this condition is we must 
return to Virgil to discover 

I should like first to rehearse the chiractei istics 
which I have already attiibuted to the classic, with 
special application to Viigil to his language his 
civihsation and the particulai moment in the histoiy 
of that language and civilisation at which he ariived 
Maturity of mmd this needs histoiy and the con 
sciousness of history Consciousness of history can 
not be fuUv awake except wheie theie is othei 
history than the history of the poet s own people we 
need this in order to see our own place in histoiy 
There must be the knowledge of the histoiy of at 
least one othei highly civihsed people and of a peo 
pie whose civilisation is sufficiently cognate to have 
mfluenced and entered into oui own This is a con 
sciousness which the Romans had and which the 
Greeks however much moie highly we may estimate 
their achievement — and indeed we may respect it 
all the more on this account — could not possess It 
was a consciousness certainly which Viigil himself 
did much to develop Fiom the beginning Virgil 
hke his contemporaries and immediate predecessors, 


was constantly adapting and using the disco veiies 
tiaditions and inventions of Gieek poetiy to make 
use of a foreign liteiature in this way marks a fuithei 
stage of civilisation beyond making use onlv of the 
eaihei stages of ones own — ^though I think \ e 
can say that no poet has e\er shown a finer sense 
of piopoition than Virgil in the uses he made of 
Greek and of earliei Latm poetry It is this develop 
ment of one literatuie or one civilisation in i elation 
to another which gives a peculiar significance to 
the subject of Virgfis epic In Homer the conflict 
between the Gieeks and the Tiojans is hardly larger 
in scope than a feud between one Greek citv state 
and a coalition of other city states behind the stoiy 
of Aeneas is the consciousness of a more radical dis 
tmction a distinction which is at the same time a 
statement of relatedness between two great cultures 
and finally of their reconciliation under an all em 
bracing destiny 

Viigils maturity of mind and the maturity of his 
age aie exhibited in this awaieness of histoiy With 
matuiity of mind I have associated matuiity of man 
ners and absence of piovmciality I suppose that 
to a modern European suddenly piecipitated into 
the past the social behavioui of the Romans and 
the Athenians would seem indifferently coaise bai 
baious and offensive But if the poet can poitiay 
something superioi to contempoiary practice it is 
not m the way of anticipating some lalei and quite 
different code of behaviour but by an insight into 
what the conduct of his own people at his ovm time 
might be at its best House paities of the wealthy 
m Edwaidian England weie not exactly \v^hat we 
lead of in the pages of Heniy James but Mi James s 
society was an idealisation of a kind of that society 
and not an anticipation of any othei I think that we 
are conscious m Viigil moie than in any othei 
Latin poet — for Catullus and Propertius seem luf 
fians and Hoi ace somewhat plebeian by comparison 
— of a refinement of manners springing from a deli 
cate sensibility and particulai ly m that test of man 
neis piivate and public conduct between the sexes 
It is not foi me in a gathering of people all of 
whom may be better scholais than I to leview the 
stoiy of Aeneas and Dido But I have always thought 
the meeting of Aeneas with the shade of Dido in 
Book VI not only one of the most poignant but one 
of the most civilised passages in poetiy It is com 
plex in meaning and economical in expiession foi 
it not only tells us about the attitude of Dido — 
what is still more important is what it tells us about 
the attitude of Aeneas Dido s behavioui appeal s 
almost as a pi ejection of Aeneas own conscience 
this we feel is the way in which Aeneas conscience 
would expect Dido to behave to him The point it 
seems to me is not that Dido is unfoi giving — 
though it is impo tant that instead of i ailing at him 
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she merely snubs him — ^perhaps the most tellmg 
snub in all poetry what matters most is that Aeneas 
does not forgive himself — and this significantly in 
spite of the fact of which he is well aware that all 
that he has done has been m compliance with 
destiny or m consequence of the machinations of 
gods who are themselves, we feel only instruments 
of a greatei inscrutable power Heie what I chose 
as an mstance of civilised manners proceeds to 
testify to civilised consciousness and conscience but 
all of the levels at which we may consider a pai- 
ticular episode belong to one whole It will be ob 
served finally that the behaviour of Virgil s char 
acters (I might except Tumus the man without a 
destiny) never appeals to be according to some 
purely local or tribal code of manners it is in its 
time both Roman and European Virgil ceitainly 
on the plane of manners is not provincial 

To attempt to demonstrate tlie maturity of Ian 
guage and style of Virgil is foi the present occasion 
a superfluous task many of you could perform it 
better than I and I think that we should all be in 
accord But it is woith repeating that Virgil s style 
would not have been possible without a liteiature 
behind him and without his having a very intimate 
knowledge of this literatuie so that he was, m a 
sense, re writing Latm poetry — as when he borrows 
a phiase or a device from a predecessor and im 
proves upon it He was a learned author, all of 
whose leammg was relevant to his task and he 
had for his use, just enough hterature behind him 
and not too much As for maturity of style I do not 
think that any poet has ever developed a greater 
command of the complex structure both of sense 
and sound, without losing the lesource of direct 
brief and startling simplicity when the occasion 
requiied it On this I need not dilate but I think it 
IS worth while to say a word more about the com 
mon style because this is something which we 
cannot perfectly illustrate from English poetry and 
we are therefore apt to pay not enough deference 
to it In modem Euiopean literatuie the closest 
approximation to the ideal of a common style, is 
probably to be found in Dante and in Racine the 
nearest we have to it in English poetry is Pope 
and Pope s is a common style which m comparison 
is of a very narrow range A common style is one 
which makes us exclaim not this is a man of genius 
using the language but this realises the genius of 
the language We do not say this when we read 
Pope, because we are too conscious of all the re 
sources of the English speech upon which Pope 
does not draw we can at most say this realises the 
genius of the English language of a particular epoch 
We do not say this when we read Shakespeare or 
Milton because we are always conscious of the 
greatness of the man, and of the miracles that he is 


perfoiming with the language we come nearer 
perhaps with Chaucer — ^but that Chaucer is using 
a different from our point of view a ciuder speech 
And Shakespeare and Milton as later history shows 
left open many possibilities of othei uses of English 
in poetry whereas after Viigil it is tiuer to say 
that no great development was possible, until the 
Latm language became something different 

At this pomt I should like to letum to a ques 
tion which I have already suggested the question 
whether the achievement of a classic in the sense 
m which I have been using the term throughout 
is for the people and the language of its ongin 
altogether an unmixed blessing — even though it is 
unquestionably a ground for pride To have this 
question laised in ones mind it is almost enough 
simply to have contemplated Latin poetry after 
Virgil to have considered the extent to which later 
poets lived and worked under the shadow of his 
greatness so that we praise or dispraise them ac- 
coiding to standaids which he set — admiring them 
sometimes for discovering some variation which was 
new 01 even foi merely i earranging patterns of 
words so as to give a pleasing faint remmder of the 
remote original We mav raise a rather different 
question when we view Italian poetry after Dante 
for the later Italian poets did not imitate Dante, 
and had this advantage that they hved in a world 
which was more rapidly changing so that there 
was obviously some&mg different for them to do 
they provoke no direct disastrous comparison But 
English poetiy and French poetry also may be 
considered fortunate in this that the greatest poets 
have exhausted only particular areas We cannot 
say that since the age of Shakespeare and respec 
tively smce the time of Racine theie has been any 
really first-iate poetic drama in England or in France, 
since Milton we have had no great epic poem, 
though there have been gieat long poems It is true 
that every supreme poet classic or not tends to 
exhaust the ground he cultivates so that it must, 
after yielding a diminishing ciop finally be left in 
fallow for some generations 

Heie you may object that the effect on a liteiature 
which I am imputmg to the classic results not from 
the classic chaiacter of that work but simply from 
its greatness for I have denied to Shakespeare and 
to Milton the title of classics in the sense m which 
I am employmg the term throughout and yet have 
admitted that no supremely great poetry of the 
same kind has been written since You may or may 
not be disposed to accept the distmction which I 
shall make That every great work of poetry tends 
to make impossible the production of equally great 
works of the same kind is mdisputable The reason 
may be stated partly in terms of conscious purpose 
no first rate poet would attempt to do again, what 
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has already been done as well as it can be done in 
his language It is only after the language — ^its ca- 
dence, still more than vocabulary and syntax — ^has 
with time and social change sufficiently dtered, that 
another dramatic poet as great as Shakespeare or 
another epic poet as great as Milton can become 
possible Not only every great poet but every genu 
me, though lesser poet fulfils once for all some 
possibihly of the language and so leaves one possi 
bihty less for his successors The vein that he has 
exhausted may be a very small one or may repre 
sent some major form of poetry, the epic or dramatic 
But what the great poet has exhausted is merely one 
form and not the whole language The classic poet, 
on the other hand, exhausts not a form only but 
the language of his time, and when he is a wholly 
classic poet the language of his time will be the 
language m its perfection So that it is not the poet 
alone of whom we have to take account but the 
language in which he wiites it is not merely that 
a classic poet exhausts the language but that an 
exhaustible language is the kind which may pioduce 
a classic poet 

We may be mclined to ask then whether we are 
not fortunate in possessing a language which instead 
of havmg produced a classic can boast a rich 
variety m past and the possibility of further 
novelty in the future^ Now while we are inside a 
hterature while we speak the same language and 
have fxmdamentaUy the same culture as that which 
produced the literature of the past we want to 
mamtain two things a pride in what our hterature 
has already accomphshed and a belief in what it 
may stiU accomphsh m the future If we cease to 
believe m the future the past would cease to be 
fully our past it would become the past of a dead 
civilisation And this consideration must operate 
with particular cogency upon the mmds of those 
who are engaged in the attempt to add to the store 
of Enghsh liteiature There is no classic in English 
therefoie any hving poet can say there is still hope 
that I — and those after me, for no one can face 
with equanimity once he rmderstands what is im 
plied the thought of being the last poet — ^may be 
able to write something which will be worth pre 
servmg But from the aspect of eternity, such interest 
m the future has no meaning when two languages 
are both dead languages we cannot say that one is 
greater because of the number and vaiiety of its 
poets or the other because its genius is more com 
pletely expressed m the work of one poet What I 
wish to affirm at one and the same time is this 
that because English is a living language and the 
language in which we live we may be glad that it 
has never completely realised itself in the work of 
one classic poet but that on the other hand, the 
classic criterion is of vital importance to us We need 


it m order to judge our mdividual poets though we 
refuse to judge our literature as a whole in com 
parison with one which has pioduced a classic 
Whether a literature does culminate in a classic, 
IS a matter of fortune It is laigely I suspect a ques 
tion of the degree of fusion of the elements within 
that language so that die Latin languages can 
approximate more closely to the classic not simply 
because they are Latin but because they aie more 
homogeneous than English and therefore tend more 
naturally towards the common style whereas Eng 
lish being the most various of great languages in its 
constituents tends to variety rather than perfection 
needs the longest time to realise its potency and 
still contains perhaps more unexplored possibilities 
It has, peihaps the greatest capacity for changing 
and yet remammg itself 

I am now approaching the distinction between 
the relative and the absolute classic the distinction 
between the literature which can be called classic 
in relation to its own language and that which is 
classic m relation to a number of other languages 
But first I wish to record one moie characteristic of 
the classic beyond those I have enumeiated which 
will help to establish this distinction and to mark 
the difference between such a classic as Pope and 
such a classic as Virgil It is convenient to lecapitu 
late certain assertions which I made earlier 

I suggested at the beginning that a fiequent if 
not universal feature of the maturing of individuals 
may be a process of selection (not altogethei con 
scious), of the development of some potentialities 
to the exclusion of others and that a similarity 
may be found in the development of language and 
literature If this is so we should expect to find 
that m a minor classic literature such as our own 
of the late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuiy 
the elements excluded, to arrive at maturity will be 
more numerous or more serious and that satisf iction 
in the result will always be qualified by our aware 
ness of the possibilities of the language levealed 
in the work of earhei authors which have been 
ignored The classic age of English literature is not 
representative of the total genius of the race as 
I have intimated we cannot say that that genius is 
wholly realised in any one period — ^with the result 
that we can still by referring to one or another 
period of the past, envisage possibilities for the fu 
ture The English language is one which offers wide 
scope for legitimate divergencies of style it seems 
to be such that no one age and certainly no one 
^writer, can establish a norm The Fiench language 
has seemed to be much moie closely tetheied to a 
normal style yet even in French though the lan- 
guage appeared to have established itself, once for 
all, m the seventeenth century there is an esprit gau 
lots, an element of richness present m Rabelais and 
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in Villon, the awareness of which may qualify our 
judgement of the wholeness of Racine or Molieie 
for we may feel that it is not only unrepiesented but 
unieconciled We may come to the conclusion then 
that the perfect classic must be one in which the 
whole genius of a people will be latent, if not all 
revealed and that it can only appear in a language 
such that its whole genius can be present at once 
We must accoidingly add to our list of chaiactei 
istics of the classic that of comprehensiveness The 
classic must within its formal limitations, express 
the maximum possible of the whole range of feeling 
which represents the character of the people who 
speak that language It will represent this at its 
best, and it wiU also have the widest appeal among 
the people to which it belongs it wdl find its re- 
sponse among all classes and conditions of men 
When a work of liteiature has beyond this com- 
prehensiveness m relation to its own language an 
equal significance in relation to a number of foreign 
literatures we may say that it has also universality 
We may for instance speak justly enough of the 
poetry of Goethe as constituting a classic because of 
the place which it occupies m its own language and 
literature Yet because of its partiality of the im 
permanence of some of its content and the german 
ism of the sensibility, because Goethe appears to a 
foreign eye limited by his age by his language and 
by his culture so that he is unrepiesentative of the 
whole European tradition and like our own nme 
teenth centuiy authors a little provincial we cannot 
caU him a universal classic He is a universal author 
in the sense that he is an author with whose works 
every European ought to be acquainted but that 
IS a different thing Nor on one count or another 
can we expect to find the pioximate approach to the 
classic in any modern language It is necessary to 
go to the two dead languages it is important that 
they are dead because fiiiough their death we have 
come into our inheritance — the fact that they are 
dead would in itself give them no value apait from 
the fact that all the peoples of Europe are their 
beneficiaries And of all the great poets of Greece 
and Rome I think that it is to Virgil that we owe 
the most for oui standaid of the classic which I 
will repeat, is not the same thing as pretending 
that he is the gieatest or the one to whom we are 
in every way the most mdebted — it is of a paiticular 
debt that I speak His comprehensiveness his pecu 
liar kind of compiehensiveness is due to the unique 
position in our history of the Roman Empire and 
the Latin language a position which may be said 
to conform to its destiny This sense of destiny 
comes to consciousness in die Aeneid Aeneas is him 
self from first to last a man in fate a man who 
is neither an adventurer nor a schemer neither a 
vagabond nor a careerist, a man fulfilling his destiny. 


not under compulsion oi arbitrary deciee and cer- 
tainly from no stimulus to glory but by sunendeiing 
his will to a higher power behind the gods who 
would thwart or direct him He would have pre- 
ferred to stop in Troy but he becomes an exile and 
something greater and moie significant than any 
exile he is exiled for a puipose gieatei than he can 
know but which he recognises, and he is not, in a 
human sense a happy or successful man But he is 
the symbol of Rome and as Aeneas is to Rome so 
IS ancient Rome to Europe Thus Virgil acquires the 
centrality of the unique classic he is at the centre 
of European civilisation m a position which no other 
poet can share or usurp The Roman Empire and 
the Latin language were not any empire and any 
language but an empire and a language with a 
unique destiny in relation to ourselves and the poet 
m whom that Empire and that language came to 
consciousness and expression is a poet of unique 
desfany 

If Virgil IS thus the consciousness of Rome and 
the supreme voice of her language he must have a 
significance for us which cannot be expiessed wholly 
in terms of liteiary appieciation and criticism Yet 
adhering to the problems of literature or to the 
teims of literature in dealing with life we may be 
allowed to imply more than we state The value of 
Viigil to us in literary terms is in providing us 
with a critical criterion We may as I have said 
have reasons to rejoice that this criterion is provided 
by a poet writing in a different language from oui 
own but that is not a reason for rejecting the crite 
non To preserve the classical standard and to 
measure every individual work of literature by it, 
IS to see that while our literature as a whole may 
contain everything every single woik in it may be 
defective in something This may be a necessaiy 
defect a defect without which some quality present 
would be lacking but we must see it as a defect 
at the same time that we see it as a necessity In 
the absence of this standaid of which I speak a 
standard we cannot keep clearly before us if we 
rely on our own literature alone, we tend first to 
admire works of genius for the wiong reasons — as 
we extol Blake for his philosophy and Hopkins foi 
his style and from this we proceed to greater error 
to giving the second rate equal rank with the first- 
rate In short without the constant application of 
the classical measure which we owe to Virgil more 
than to any other one poet we tend to become 
piovmcial 

By provincial I mean here something moie than 
I find in the dictionary definitions I mean more 
for mstance than wanting the culture or polish of 
the capital though, certainly Virgil was of the 
Capital to a degree which makes any later poet 
of equal stature look a little provincial, and I mean 
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more than narrow in thought in culture in creed 
— a slippery definition this for, from a modem hb 
eial point of view Dante was nairow in thought m 
cultuie m cieed, yet it may be the Broad Church 
man rathei than the Nairow Churchman who is 
the more provincial I mean also a distortion of 
values the exclusion of some the exaggeration of 
others which sprmgs not from lack of wide geo 
giaphical perambulation, but from applymg stand 
ards acquired within a limited area to the whole 
of human experience, which confounds the con 
tingent with the essential, the ephemeral with the 
permanent In our age when men seem more than 
ever prone to confuse wisdom with knowledge and 
knowledge with information and to try to solve 
problems of life, m terms of engineering there is 
coming into existence a new kind of piovmcialisni 
which perhaps deserves a new name It is a provin 
ciahsm not of space but of time one for which 
histoiy IS merely the chronicle of human devices 
which have served their turn and been scrapped one 
for which the world is the property solely of the 
livmg, a property m which the dead hold no shaies 
The menace of fhis kind of provincialism is that we 
can all all the peoples on the globe, be provmcials 
together and those who are not content to be pro 
vmcials can only become hermits If this kind of 
provincialism led to greater tolerance in the sense of 
forbearance, there might be more to be said for it 
but it seems more likely to lead to our becoming 
indifferent, m matters where we ought to maintam 
a distmctive dogma oi standard and to our becom 
mg mtolerant m matters which might be left to 
local or personal preference We may have as many 
varieties of rehgion as we like provided we all send 
our children to the same schools But my concern 
here is only with the corrective to provincialism m 
hterature We need to remmd ourselves that, as 
Europe is a whole (and still m its progressive mu 
tilation and disfigurement, the organism out of which 
any greater world harmony must develop) so 
European hterature is a whole the seveial membeis 
of which cannot flourish if the same blood steam 
does not circulate throughout the whole body The 
blood stream of European literature is Latin and 
Greek — ^not as two systems of ciiculation but one, 
for it is through Rome that our parentage in Greece 
must be traced What common measuie of excel- 
lence have we m hterature among our several lan- 
guages which IS not the classical measure^ What 
mutual mtelligibihty can we hope to preserve, except 
in our common heritage of thought and feehng m 
those two languages for the understanding of which, 
no European people is in any position of advantage 
over anv other^ No modem language could aspire 
to the universality of Latin even fiiough it came 
to be spoken by millions more than ever spoke 


Latm and even though it came to be the univeisal 
means of communication between peoples of all 
tongues and cultuies No modem language can hope 
to pioduce a classic in the sense in which I ha\e 
called Virgil a classic Oiii class c the classic of all 
Euiope IS Viigil 

In oui se\eral liteiatures we have much wealth of 
which to boast, to which Latm has nothing to com- 
pare but each literatuie has its greatness not in 
isolation but because of its place in a laigei pattern 
set in Rome I have spoken of the new seiiousness 
— gravity I might say — the new insight into historv 
illustrated by the dedication of Aeneas to Rome to 
a future far beyond his living achievement His le 
ward was haidly more than a nairow beachhead 
and a political maniage in a weary middle age 
his youth mtened its shadow moving with the 
shades the other side of Cumae And so I said one 
envisages tlie destiny of ancient Rome So we may 
thmk of Roman literatuie at fiist sight a literatuie 
of limited scope with a poor muster of gieat names, 
yet universal as no other liteiatme can be a lileia 
tuie unconsciously saciificing m comphance to its 
destiny in Euiope the opulence and vaiietv of later 
tongues to pioduce foi us the classic It is sufficient 
that this standard should have been established once 
for all die task does not have to be done again 
But the maintenance of tlie standaid is the puce 
of our freedom the defence of freedom against 
chaos We may remind ourselves of this obligation 
by our annual obseivance of piety towards the gieat 
ghost who guided Dantes pilgrimage who, as it 
was his function to lead Dante towards a vision he 
could nevei himself enjoy led Europe towaids the 
Christian culture which he could never know and 
who, speaking for the last time in the new Italian 
speech, said in farewell 

il temporal foco e leteino 
veduto hai figlio e sei venuto m parte 
dov 10 per me piu oltre non discemo 

Son the temporal fire and the eternal hast 
thou seen and art come to a place where I, 
of myself, discern no further 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What does Eliot mean by the statement that Every 
language has its own resources and its own limitations ^ 

2 How IS the word maturity used m this essay^ Is it 
used in an exclusively literary sensed What other con 
ditions for the production of literature beside language 
does the woid imply ^ 

8 Do you agree with the idea that the age with the 
common style will be one of order while the age with 
many individual styles will be one of development or 
decay^ What examples can you advance to argue this 
point one way or the other^ What light docs this state 
ment throw on the poetry of the present^ 
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4 Eighteenth century poetry is in our time not too 
highly regarded yet note how Eliot defends it and 
on what grounds What do you think of this approach^ Is 
It applicable to other neglected periods of literature^ 

5 What does Mr Eliot mean by provinciality ^ How 
IS this contrasted to maturity 

6 What are the characteristics of Virgil s virtues as a 
poet^ Can these standards be applied to other poets ^ Are 
they the only standards are they the best standards 
which can be apphed to the judgment of a poet^ 

7 Wliat does Ehot mean by comprehensiveness and 

umveisality ^ 


8 Note Eliots attack on contemporary provincialism 
the pio\mciahsm of engineering What are his reasons 
for making this cnticismi^ Do they seem to you sound 
onesf^ What reply can you make to Eliots point of 
view^ 

9 Do you agree with Eliots conclusion as to the rela 
tionship between tlie standard of value and freedom^ 

10 What insights into literature and into the history 
of hterature has this essay given you^ What are the 
controlling assumptions behind the thought of the essay 
Is Eliot closer to the position taken by Plato than that 
represented by Gulley Jimson or neitheri^ How would 
you define Ehots critical position*^ 




THE WRITER AT WORK 

From Poets at Work 

“The Meaning of the 
Discarded Poem” 

Karl Shapiro 

One of the most noteworthy developments m the history 
of criticism has been the very recent shift in interest from 
criticism as judgment to criticism as the analysis of the 
process of poetic creation One rerson for this shift has 
been the disillusioning realization that the histo^'y of 
criticism has revealed such disparities of judgment (you 
will find some in this book) such changes in the places 
accorded writers such reversals of opinion and judgment 
that the conclusion has been reached that no judgment 
can or ought to be final Another reason has been the 
new body of information about the operations of the 
mind just now being made available by modern psy 
chology which the critic is finding increasingly illummat 
ing for the study of hterature with the result that he 
can now devote his attention not so much to the finished 
work of art as he has in the past but rather to the 
processes by which the poem came into being As a 
consequence the published book is to the new critic of 
less significance than the poet s worksheets and revisions 
in which the career of the poem can be studied fiom 
its genesis through its corrections and changes to its 
final printed form The critics concern is therefo^’e not 
with judgment but with understanding by the use of 
the woiksheets and corrections he is able to place him 
elf inside the mind of the poet as it were and to see 
with the poet s eyes he himself goes through the process 
of creation and criticism becomes an act of re creation 


from within outwards Such study demands great awaie 
ness and sympathy the ability to recognize the signifi 
cance of details the underst inding of the problems which 
confront the poet qua poet the poets use of language 
then is of greater importance than his ideas so that 
die question of judgment is made irrelev int or at least 
secondary to the analysis of the making of the poem 
itself The University of Buffalo has become the most 
important repository for the worksheets and notebooks 
of modern poets and in PoeU at Work four studies of 
several modern poets workbooks from tlie collection 
hitherto unavailable in printed fonn are presented One 
of these by Karl Shapiro himself a poet, is reprinted 
here 


Any reaction to stimulus may he causally 
explained but the aeat'*ve act which is the 
absolute antithesis of mere reaction will for 
ever elude the human understanding ^ 

X C G Jung we are indebted for what must be 
one of the most discouragmg statements concern 
mg the creative activity ever wiitten I use it as the 
epigraph to this paper as a suggested motto for the 
student of manuscripts If we must enter this ground 
let us fiist abandon hope of making a discovery 
Neveitheless I do not feel that the mystery can be 
shut up so concisely and finally as the psychologist 
asseits and at any late as long as there is poetry 
there will be cuiiosity about its genesis Consider 
how much more is known today about the behavioi 
of the mind than was known a century ago Dreams 
at least by the initiated, aie no longer consideied 
nonsense may not poems yet be found to express 
some undisco\ered language of the spirit? The cui- 

1 C G Jung Modern Man in Search of a Soul Harcourt 
Brace p 177 
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rent unpopularity of the Fieudian contibution to 
this end is peihaps a symptom of resistance to such 
a true discovery We are told by the objectors that if 
ait is a symptom of mental sickness then both its 
validity as art and its morality must suffer in the 
eyes of a healthy world It is also suggested that 
Freud was a victim of a nineteenth century delusion 
that the creative function implies a disability m the 
creator Let us look at this argument briefly 

The disability theory or what I would call the 
clubfoot theoiy of art, has by no means been dis 
established Of course it would be priggish and 
absurd foi the poet to coddle a monster of the mind 
or to live up to a deformity of the body although 
it is common knowledge that these defects are often 
the mark of the artist To say they do not exist is 
to conceal perfectly good evidence Some effoit 
must still be made to solve the question of sickness 
and creativity 

We must first understand that by sick we leally 
mean only different or what the clinician would 
call abnormal What is abnormal is thought to be 
beyond the needs of nature or in excess of natme 
The sick man finds it necessary to concentrate on 
some activity in his body or his mind that obliterates 
all othei activities But sick also implies an injury 
to some pait of the body oi mind A child who is in 
pain because it is cutting a tooth is not said to be 
sick as IS an adult with an abscessed tooth the 
difference bemg that in one case the pain will be 
beneficial and m the other mahgnant Few people 
contend that poetry is anythmg but beneficent but 
many believe that the symptoms of creation aie 
abnormal diseased and dangerous I am not as 
interested in the outcome of this question as I am 
in another whether die artist is more diffeient 
( sicker ) than, say a philosopher a scientist or a 
man of business I believe he is for this reason 
It IS the nature of the creative mind to familiaiize 
itself with depths of memory desire sensation and 
all the remote quadiants of its bemg that the specu- 
lative or the commercial mind has no need of and 
indeed shuns foi its own safety It is certainly true 
that a great deal — ^peihaps most — ^poetry also shuns 
these subterianean places and that at a certain level 
of creativity a poet can compose without seriously 
lufflmg the composure of his spiiit But it is the 
activity below this level that is most apt to tell us 
something about itself 

Let us agree, then that the poet is different from 
the non poet in that he makes greater demands on 
his own Unknown than anyone else and that he 
bungs to light certain riches which aie accorded a 
universal value Rimbaud stole his diamonds but 
where^ asks Cocteau That is the puzzle 

Anyone who attempts hteiaiy cnticism must 
sooner or later come to the point at which he is 


forced to use terms that designate levels of mspira 
tion sources of material, kinds of mventiveness 
and so on In general no effoit is made to define 
these terms but the reader knows by the context 
and fiom his own expeiience what is imphed We 
are accustomed to find such language as the follow 
mg in the most sciupulous criticism It is only when 
the ideas become moie automatic, come more fieely 
and aie less manipulated that we begin to suspect 
their origin to suspect that they spring from a 
shallower source - The words ideas manipulated, 
oiigin shallower source certainly indicate a theoiy 
of composition which we do not know and do not 
need to know This is because it is oui theory or 
what everyone interested in writing thinks is the 
way wilting happens 

The critics recognition of various levels of crea 
tivity points to the existence of a scale or ladder of 
poetic methods Just as the expiession a shallower 
souice indicates other deeper sources so are we 
ultimately led to believe that there is a top and 
a bottom to the poetic psyche and that if one 
had msight enough he could define the functions 
of the poem making activity at any level of the 
scale It is always interesting to see how these levels 
are labeled and what functions the investigator 
attubutes to them Nietzsche for instance spoke 
of the Apollonian or static principle of art in dis 
tmction to the Dionysian or dynamic pimciple and 
made the latter stand for the noblei and more life 
producing strain ® Shelley speaks of the pimciple of 
analysis and the pimciple of synthesis the first re 
feiring to the reason and the second to the imagma 
tion Poetry is a thing of the imagination although 
even at its most gloiious a poem is piobablv only a 
pale reflection of the original conception of the poet ^ 
Heibert Read uses the terms organic and abstract to 
denote a similar coirespondence between the tmly 
inventive act and that which represents a fixation 
of a paiticular form Jung discoveis a dichotomy in 
the piocess of aristic creation which he calls the 
psychological and the vision aiy modes The formei 
deals with always intelligible always familiar ma 
terial the resultant ait does not disturb the chaited 
currents of the society that sees its birth Such works 
mdeed, do not tianscend the conscious life of man 
at aU and it is woiks of this categoiy that account 
foi tlie bulk of all hteratuie music and art The 
visional y mode of creation reverses these conditions 
of composition completely It is a * piimordial expe 
nence fiom which it derives its power, an ex 
perience foreign and cold, many sided demonic and 
grotesque The whole process involves a mystic 

2T S Eliot Selected Essays Harcourt Brace p 277 

3 F W Nietzsche The Birth of Traqedy 

* P B Shelley Defence of Poctr\ 

® Heibert Read Form in Modern Poetry Sheed and Waid 
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participation in the collective unconscious® — and it 
IS there that Jung lets the matter rest 

I would like to mention one moie instance of this 
dualism that ciops up when the critic speaks of the 
oiigins of poetry fliis one the most interesting 
because despite its great age it is the fullest ex- 
pression of the idea of the double principle of 
creativity I know of Speaking of the poet who has 
no touch of the Muse s madness m his soul Socrates 
says The sane man disappears and is nowhere 
when he enters into rivalry with the madman 
Madness heie is meant as insanity not as a figurative 
expression for the creative excitement What is im 
portant in this passage from the Phaedrus is that the 
philosopher makes a distinction between prophecy 
and madness including both as aspects of the 
poetic activity For the time being we can use 
these designations of Plato as the most inclusive 
we have Mantic or prophetic poetry can stand for 
the cool scientific method of creation which relies 
on fixed rules signs and traditions to produce its 
art manic or insane poetry would be that uttered 
under supernatural suggestion like the oracles of the 
Pythoness One might extend these definitions to 
include mystical poetiy as the highest foim of the 
mantic art — that which makes a direct contact with 
a deity We would then have a closed circle the 
complete circuit as it were of the entiie poetic 
process Socrates takes pains to point out that the 

ancients had only the one woid to define both 
prophecy and madness 

These definitions of course would not tell us what 
happens to the poem aftei the initial inspiration is 
given and as we shall see m a moment the poetic 
material given under supernatural or sub natural 
suggestion can scaicelv be termed poetry until it 
has been worked upon by the poet 

I think it would be of value to pmely scientific 
inquiry if poets would now and then try to describe 
what they felt about the levels of inspiration and 
the terrain of the poetic psvche A remarkable letter 
written by Schiller to a friend who complained of 
his lack of creative power is quoted by Freud as an 
example of insight into freely rising ideas It is 
encouraging to come upon an observation as keen 
as this 

The reason for your complaint lies it seems to me in the 
constraint which your intellect imposes upon your imagi 
nation Apparently it is not good — and indeed it 
hinders the creative work of the mind — ^if the intellect 
examines too closely the ideas already pounng in as 
it were at tlie gates Regarded m isolation an idea may 
be quite insignificant and venturesome in the extreme 
but it may acquire importance from an idea which fol 
lows it perhaps, in a certain collocation with other 
ideas which may seem equally absurd it may be capable 

® C G Jung op cit 


of furnishing a very serviceable link The intellect can- 
not judge all these ideas unless it can retain them until 
it has considered them in connection with these odier 
ideas In the case of a creative mind the intellect 
has withdrawn its watchers from the gates and the 
ideas rush in pell mell and only then does it review and 
inspect the multitude You worthy critics are 
ashamed or afraid of the momentary and passing mad 
ness which is found in aU real creators 

Once agam the dualism of the intellect and the 
imagination is posed with the chaiacteristic em 
phasis on madness as the helpmate of poetiy 

I would hke to give my own impression of the 
poetic psyche and try to apply this picture to a 
study of the manusciipts of certain contemporaiy 
poets My impression is based in part on those of 
the foregoing critics and on my own experience 

The poetic psyche I compare with a tree To the 
roots belong &e demonic principle or that which 
cannot see but works belowstaiis searchmg out and 
down m all directions for anchorage and food It is 
piobably the first part of the psyche to appeal The 
trunk and limbs I would identify with the meta 
physical principle this stands m and out of the eaith 
at the same time and is simultaneously interested m 
bemg and knowing The leaves by far the most 
populous equipment of the tree I would identify 
with the literary principle only the leaves are mil 
lionfold they flourish manufacture food and die 
some to enrich the earth most to become dust Last 
the mystical principle which I would place m the 
flower fruit and seed of the tree 

This description despite its obvious faults also 
suggests the biological cycle When the tree has 
done its work our attention is turned to the ground 
poetiy reproduces itself on the broadest scale by 
flowering bearing and then running to seed In 
periods of revolt we are always back to first prin- 
ciples Now it should not be concluded because of 
location alone that the demonic principle is inferior 
to the mystical principle or that one extreme stands 
for evil and the other for good The most we can say 
about the two extremes of the poetic psyche is that 
m the demonic principle the poetic matenal arrives 
whereas in the mystical principle it is arrived at 
The one begins in frenzy the other achieves frenzy 
And about the relative greatness of these four prin- 
ciples I think it would be unsafe to say anydung 
more than that the gieatest poets use several or all 
four of the principles in turn or together Jung in 
keeping with his definition of the visionary art cites 
three works as among the highest examples The 
Divine Comedy the second part of Goethes Faust 
and The Shepherd of Hermas ® * The first two I 

S Freud The Method of Dream Interpretation Baste Writ 
mgs of Freud Modem I ibrary 

® C G Jung op cit * Jung however is speaking of vision 
and not of poetry 
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would place among the foremost poems, that is 
those that duplicate the life cycle of the tree but 
the thud which is a woik of literatuie only by 
assumption I would not include at all Plato s dif 
feientiation of prophetic from poetic madness is 
useful here I cannot believe that apocalyptic htera 
ture is poetry, if poetiy is to have any meaning of 
its own This IS not a quibble The Shepherd of 
Her mas is part of the primitive Christian literature 
almost included in the final "New Testament As 
such it is free of the stiictures of liteiary aims 
The question now uses when do we know who 
is a true demonic or mystical poet and who is not 
What is the difference, say, between the mysticism 
of Gerald Manley Hopkins and that of Augustus 
Montague Toplady^ Or what is the difference be- 
tween the demomsm of Arthur Rimbaud and that 
of Andre Breton^ Is vision enough or must we have 
the fruit of the vision in terms of poetry^ Is madness 
enough or must we have the poem that emerges 
fiom the frenzy^ Meiely to write about heaven or 
hell IS insufficient if the writmg lacks the intuitive 
genius of form And meiely to be mad or piophetic 
IS not enough unless the madness or the mysticism 
be of the prophetic variety There is no good sur 
realist poetry because surrealism merely imitates the 
conditions of madness because it violates the genius 
of foim by tiying to make form insane^ Compare 
such a technique with that of a true demonic poet 
Rimbaud or Poe, who is almost classical in his 
craftsmanship Notice also that the majoiity of Eng 
hsh hymns are infenor and even abominable poems 
The same is tiue of national anthems political verse 
and other hortatory branches of the art — We need 
not look to the asylum or the monastery for poetry 
Liteiary poetry the bulk of all poetiy that lies 
between the blossoms and the roots escapes analysis 
for hidden elements by and large it is simply 
human poetry full of the foibles and tricks of wit 
that belong to wide awake life But frequently we 
come upon the poet who gravitates toward mys 
ticism or toward the depths but who nevertheless 
does not quite rise from the literary foliage I think 
two such poets are Yeats and Rilke bo A seem to 
possess everything except the conviction of their 
own visions, and almost deliberately they give us 
the impression of make believe Hart Crane one of 
the poets whose manuscripts I want to discuss suf- 
fered the opposite fate Ciane was that rare thmg 
a true demonic poet who when his demon deserted 
him, failed into wretched literary pretense 
It seems then that the final test of validity the 
final means of discovenng the level of inspiration 
of a particular poet lies nowheie but in the foim 
And if that is so we aie back where we started 
from — as Jung threatened Theie is nothing to do 
but try to break through the poem from another 


side We have seen that conviction (vision oi mad- 
ness) does not count for much when it comes to 
producing a good poem foi if that were so tlie 
gieatCot suffcieis and the greatest visional ics would 
be the gieatest poets W^e have seen also that the 
will to be a poet doesn t count f oi much eithei For 
to vision or madness or the poetic desiie must be 
added the indispensable element of tne knowledge 
of foim Genius in poetry is probably only the intui 
five knowledge of foim The dictionaiy contains all 
woids and a textbook on veise contains all meteis 
but nothing can tell the poet which words to choose 
and ill what ihythms to let them fall except his own 
intuitive knowledge of form It is thus that foim 
01 style to use the more common teim becomes the 
mstiument of mteipretation and the measuie of the 
poets gift Form indeed must ovciiidc any other 
consideration in the ciiteiion of the tiue poem The 
foim is the intelligence of the poem and upon the 
foim hangs the very life of the poem — One might 
add paienthetically that a gicat quantity of liteiary 
criticism today overlooks this tenet with the lesult 
that infeiior woiks aie judged side by side with the 
best on the giounds that both have just as much to 
sav This practice I think will eventually invalidate 
a whole coipus of our ciiticism 

Can the study of foim undei construction give 
evidence of the level of inspnation on which the 
poet stands at the time he composes a paiticular 
woik^ Oi is the final evidence the finished w^^oik in 
which so many of our clues are buried^ I think we 
are now constramed to use the former method if we 
aie to storm the gates at all for even experts idmit 
defeat m the other field What we must do is to 
teal the poem down unless we aie foitunate enough 
to have rescued the records of its creation From 
woiking drafts marginalia personalia and the like 
we can proceed to ^e external foim (psychology of 
imagery) to the mateiials of form (language and 
metric) to the sources of foim (personality tiadi 
tton and the Unknown) We will then be as close 
to the place of the cieative act as we can hope to 
get In the case of the literary poem we can piob 
ably learn no more than the particulai ps^chology 
of imagery but we do not expect tins kind of poem 
to conceal anything from our view The litciaiy 
poem is wiitten off the top of ones head as the 
humoious saying goes But the poem of any of the 
other levels might well reveal that concealable 
material which wall lead to the poitals of disco ^ciy 
Before examining the manuscripts I would like to 
make one furtiier observation about the peculiarities 
of this kind of reseaich In manv cases the most 
difficult preliminaiy stages of composition seem to 
have been accomplished mentally that is, without 
the poets knowledge of how many trials and errors 
he has overcome before his pen has touched piper 
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The habitual poet perhaps has learned a technique of 
discard of which he is no longer aware Therefoie 
much valuable material will always be missing from 
the record During the pi ogress of the poem we 
often come upon a semi final veision of a verse 
or stanza which is so mfeiior to the final version 
that any question of establishing the relationship 
seems impossible These are probably moments of 
the greatest importance to the poet and to us 

STUDY OF The Express, by Stephen spender 

The author at the time of composition is a young 
man with certain identifiable ideas about progress 
justice and social change He is however a poet 
and an optimist who is making a search m himself 
for a new iconogiaphv which will implement his 
poetry as well as the beliefs he has adopted Alter 
nately he is tossed up to heights of happiness by 
his optimism and his poetic genius and thrown 
down into despondency bv his social despair and 
his inability to assist in the rebirth Like Whitman 
another poet with a sweeping political philosophy 
he fuses the love of comrades with a personal eros 
and saturates his verses with symbols of masculinity 
One interpretation of The Express must suggest the 
mascuhne image of sexuality as one interpretation 
of The Landscape Near an Aerodrome must suggest 
the opposite the destioyed image of feminine crea 
tLVity with Its ikons of grief stricken women and 
the church The more conscious stimulus which 
would evoke the theme of the poem about the 
tram is the barely latent idea of pi ogress and change 
with its coiollary idea of escape ( furtlier than 
Edinburgh or Rome ) The overt theme of course, 
is praise of the beauty of this machine and the 
ecstasy of its motion 

There are in the Lockwood Library s Spender 
notebook six sequential incremented veisions which 
may be called drafts ABODE and F The 
initial draft is almost the completed poem in itself, 
except for the foui final moving verses which lift 
the expiess from the rails and plimge it into a gar 
den of night sky birdsong and boughs But theie is 
a good deal of interference before this transitional 
miracle can be effected The opening lines of this 
diaft contam minor textual changes and two pos 
sibly significant ones (By a minor change I mean 
one that moves only a negligible distance toward a 
diffeient level Thus the clear statement of pistons 
in becoming the black statement of pistons merely 
clarifies the metaphoi of plain manifesto A plain 
manifesto makes a clear statement but a plain 
manifesto, to put it in headlines makes a black 
statement It is extraordinary that in Spender s 
crowded imagery there is never any sense of confu- 
sion, even, as I shall try to show, when he switches 


abruptly fiom the physical to the mystical image ) 
Here is the opening of the first diaft 

After the first powerful plain manifesto 
black 

The -eleftF- Statement of pistons without more fuss 
But gliding like a queen she leaves the station 

The first significant change is not actually a change 
at all but an obliterated word (completely mde 
cipherable) between queen and she I take it 
that the poet here is disturbed by the word queen 
which used in this paiticular meliorative connection 
puts up a warning signal in his mind Queen is 
not veiy good socialism and it must be remembered 
that Spender is forgmg an appropriate language as 
he writes But more than this the v/ord probably 
raises the strange question of the sex of trams The 
vehicle m the poem with its blackness, iron bolts 
pistons and power argues for the male interpieta 
tion The wheels flight song lummous self posses 
sion mystery and of course the analogy of ships 
at sea argue for the feminine interpretation Also 
a decision becomes important because of the eleven 
subsequent shes and hers which would have to 
become he s and his s The original impulse to make 
the symbol feminme Spender finds correct and the 
poem acquires a pleasing dualism at the outset 
The second significant change occurs in the im 
agery of the cemetery through which the express 
passes Draft A stands 

Without bowing and with restrained unconcern 
She notices the houses humbly crowding outside 
And then the gasworks and at last the printed psalm 
Of death written by gravestones in the cemetery 

Draft B makes the final alterations 

Without bowing and with restrained unconcern 
She passes the houses which humbly crowd outside 
The gasworks and at last the heavy page 
Of death printed by gravestones in the cemetery 

Psalm is the undesirable word here Spenders 
whole conception of death at this period is given 
very full treatment m The Funeral which we will 
examine in a moment In keeping with the imagery 
of the manifesto printing and change the psalm 
IS altered to the heavy page of death, that is to say 
a mere statement of death, without religious over 
tones This consistency of aim contributes to the 
enormous force m the poem 

A third change is of possible mterest The express 
is now in open country and 

It is now she begins to sing — at first quite low 
And then loud and at last with a jazzy madness — 

With a jazzy madness stood origmally as with 
mad joy a phrase almost devoid of tone The sub 
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stitution of jazzy with its good bad (modem 
decadent) associations is a piece of extreme clever 
ness and in a sense would be the turning point of 
the poem or a lead to the departure of the train 
into the soft ecstasy of the closing lines but it is 
still too early for that Theie is this one seductive 
suggestion of the slattern and then a quick tighten 
mg of tunnels of brakes of innumerable bolts 
It is not yet time to leave the train 
Another brilliant minor change occurs in the de 
velopment of the veises 

And always light aerial underneath- this 

Is the tapping metre of her wheels (Draft A) 

Draft C reads 

And always light aerial underneath 
racing 

Is (Goes) the - topp i ng- metre of her wheels 
which emerges m Draft D in the final form 

And always light aenal underneath 

elate 

Goes the - fa e in g- metre of her wheels 

Here agam the perfect solution has been found to 
describe senson^y and emotionally the condition 
of the tram at top speed By repeatng the woid 
elate by itself very rapidly one even awakens in 
the ear the characteristic music of the train 
The poem accordmg to Draft C is now at the 
half way mark The express has been put into full 
speed and the poet s problem is what to do with it 
There are two possible directions the express can 
take one toward the poet down as it were towaid 
the depths of his psyche and up away from the 
poet and people into the night of comet flame and 
the bodiless world of the spirit Some such struggle 
is evident m the following Diafts C and D which 
should be shown m full Draft C 

After the first powerful plain manifestoe 
The black statement of pistons without more fuss 
But gliding like a queen she leaves the station 
Without bowing and with restrained unconcern 
She passes the houses which humbly crowd outside 
The gasworks and at last the heavy page 
Of death printed by gravestones in the cemetery 
Beyond the town there hes the open country 
Where, gathenng speed she acquires mystery 

at 

The luminous self possession of ships -en- ocean 
It is now she begins to smg — ^at first quite low 
And- Then loud and at last with a jazzy madness — 

The song of her whistle screaming at corners 
Qf 4)kn dir deafening tunnels brakes innumerable bolts 
And always light aerial underneath 
racing 

Is (Goes) the - ta pp ing metre of her wheels 
!^r pass^gers (Jdrther tjk^n Edinjbtfrgh or j^me ) 


plore new eras of wild happiness 
At mghj^when dark flags touch 4 h€^ Ias^knocly.^:Ke glass 
And only'thc low stream line brightness 
Of nioonlightbi^lie tossing hills is white 

Rapt in w hat 

Entranced by - O r symphony ( ms^hey dream 
tapping 

Of - gleam t- n g- metals arid shmpv^trange shapes entrance 

Them m them^rigid fol ds- Not bird shag no nor bough 
Breakinff^with honey-ed- buds nor drearns>>£^ndia 

tfnting je\\^ki4 

^tracing through thick leaves the - jar e- jo w ehoo^ Uger 
So ^les witl^ stamped and ii^on im ige - 
The Strang world^here mey turn a^ this 
pr jetting steam ^and rody She ^ops 

In Draft D the first ten lines remain unaltered Then 


It is now she begins to sing — at first quite low 
Then loud and at last with a jazzy madness — 
The song of her whistle screaming at corners 
Of deafemng tunnels brakes innumerable bolts 
And always light aerial underneath 
elate 


^Goes the- raemg - metre of her wheels 

^ passengers (further than Edinburgh or Rj^ale) 
Explore new eras of wild happiness 
At mgnts^hen dark flags knock the glass 
And only the low stream line bnghtn^ 

Of moonlighnsn the tossing hills iSy^mite 
-Oh* They are wrapt m music no,45ird song nor bough 
Breaking with hone}Hmds npi^ale from India 
-0f*hunting through dnp^^ boughs the precious tiger 
Can build 

- Creat e s - -T^e^-are-ruledNiOund with lines 

builds 

- An d- s t amp^d^vith ima -g er - y- - wh i ch 
- Thi s- n e w world - 
AncTsmnge flew foiAis o0ods and je^ 

Strap on their brras ay imager of new 
Their - brains ar e stamped ^pres^ 

They watch - pou r ed oi> - by - Steam - 
The images of power stamp their brain 
And - of works whose -fi r es- 
And - of m e tals moulten - to ^ ea to - new 
And hear 





Ruled round with iron lines 
They watch the images of power that stamp their brain 
Impressed by thunder of waters & tearing steam 
And roar of furnace(s) that mould machines 

It IS probably the idea of travelers and passengers 
that awakens the complexity of dark associations m 
the poet s mind, and as we shall see it is only by 
ehmmating people altogether that unity is mam 
tamed m die poem, and the express freed to estabhsh 
itself m the cosmos Meanwhile the poem is beset 
with active and malignantly beautiful objects dark 
gusts, flags of wmd that knock the glass dreams of 
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India, and a jeweled tiger Rapt in symphonies, the 
mind begins to dieam then awakens for die dreams 
become tales — The question is how this irrelevant 
material got as far as these two versions of die 
poem, and what this material signifies I will attempt 
a guess And tracing thiough thick leaves the rare 
jeweled tiger and of hunting thiough dripping 
boughs the precious tigei are not even Spenderian 
images In poem 13, however, of Spenders first 
published book, we come upon something of interest 

I feared more than tigers their muscles like iron 
And their jerking hands and knees tight on my arms 
They were light they sprang out behind hedges 

The poet is here speaking of children who were 
rough Again, 

We lacked the Spring like resources of the tiger 

which comes fiom a political poem in which the 
poet begs that the future will never say that Spen 
ders genezation lacked the resources to build a new 
woild Without knowing the sequence of composition 
of the three poems it is possible to see that the lough 
boys who sprang out at the boy Spender like tigers 
have a dual significance They hunted him and yet 
he chooses to identify himself with them he is the 
hunter and the hunted at once The rare jeweled 
tiger, the precious tiger the tiger with Spring-like 
resources (the pun is self explanatory) is possibly 
Spendei s hound of heaven 

Theie is one further problem of the transit of 
Spendei s symbol of the express which I do not know 
where to locate It occurs in the seemingly child like 
verse At last further than Edinburgh or Rome and 
occurs m all six drafts of the poem The only thing 
I am sure of here is that the names are not simply 
place names The obvious connections would be 
Edinburgh the actual destination of the tram (^) 
and Rome the past But in examining the verses 
that immediately follow the six Edinburgh and 
Rome configurations it seems that the names are 
only a springboard for the final destination of the 
express and the poem namely beyond the crest 
of the world where both tram and poem reach the 
destmation night This establishes the resolution 
of the poem the express is to be merged m darkness, 
in flame, m song, m boughs breakmg with honey 
buds 

Ah hke a comet through flame she moves entranced 

Wrapped in her music no bird song no nor bough 

Breaking with honey buds shall ever equal 

The mystical melting together of sight, sound and 
smell in these verses dispels the jazzy madness the 
mechanical elate meter of wheels and leaves us in 
a trance of excitement that is happy and acceptable 


STUDY OF The Funeral by Stephen spender 

The second Spender poem I want to examine is 
The Funeral which bears some lelationship to The 
Express and does m fact, diiectly precede it in the 
first published edition In the notebook it occupies 
two pages and consists of two versions the first 
incomplete the second virtually finished A moral 
consideration of the poem is out of place here but 
It would be of help to remember that this work 
pleads an extreme case in an extreme manner and 
pursues its point to a mercilessly logical conclusion 
The argument is that giief for death is dead A 
worker has passed away but one who has given his 
life for the hive (the state) Therefore rejoice 
read hsts of projects for building ovei his grave, and 
be thankful for what this man contributed A de- 
leted line at the top of the second draft reads. No 
moie are they haunted by the individual grief 
Haunted I think is the real key m which the poem 
is written 

In the initial quatiam of the first draft we get a 
pielimmary exercise of thought which is absent in 
The Express manuscript 

On the little hill at the edge of town 
They stand amongst stiff grass and the breeze hfts their 
hair 

The strange cause of rejoicing that lightens their eyes 
Is the death of a hero of labour 

This prepaiatoiy work the poet finds unsatisfactory 
It IS too obvious too sentimental despite the curious 
theme it announces The weakness of this beginning 
neveitheless leads immediately into the almost final 
and veiy arresting opening 

For death is -enty- another milestone on their way 

In the second draft the weak quatrain is obliterated 
and the conjunctive for free to drop out 

Death is another milestone on their way 

IS a typically powerful Spenderian beginnmg But 
for the moment it is the rejected material that is 
of interest First there is the setting of the poem 
the locale which a few stanzas down we learn is 
London^ Second there is the time which from the 
little hill phiase I would adduce to be soon just 
after the woild revolution The little hill presumably 
denotes a little cemetery a new one not one of 
those infinite hideous and sprawling affairs where 
the pie revolutionaiy dead are buried Finally, we 
are made to know that instead of grief there is 
rejoicmg the poet still finds this strange foi 
everything has become different quite suddenly 

In the succeedmg quatrain the poet discusses with 
himself the relative merits of jobs m the new world 
— or so it seems from the change in the text The 
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hero excelled all others in making say, dnvmg 
belts Say is eventually thought superfluous, as 
IS the moral question for which it stands Both the 
verse and the aigument are strengthened by this 
simple deletion The stanza shows numerous textual 
revisions mostly pertinent to the pohtical meaning 
of the poem 

For death is the - la ^ t - festivity, it is the time for statistics 

one 

When they record how much -this- atom contributed 4e- 
tho state - 

are as glad as they him whence 

They - lau g h - as we lay him ba e k - in the eartli from -w ta ohr 
he came 

And thank him for what he gave them 

Stanza four is the London stanza and is of interest 
because it expresses what is exactly in the poets 
mind but not what will help create the poem 

Then follow the speeches and the songs of the new life 
And lists are read out of projects to build -new- steel works 
And to pull down 
The worst slums around London 

Steel works falls by tbe way in the next version 
and becomes projects for building In steel works 
we sense a militancy to which the poet piobably 
objects (Theie is now no fuither need of militancy 
we are m the immediate future but we aie already 
safe The woist of the slums around London be 
comes The last of the slums aiound London ) 

The fifth quatiain ends this version and the poem 
IS begun agam "on the little hill at the edge of the 
town It now proceeds smoothly almost finally 
through all its seven quatrains, the first and fouith 
of which are later struck out Both of these are local 
political stanzas poetically they bear no relationship 
to the rest of the poem but are rather the stimuli 
that excite the creation in its development The 
closing stanza the most exciting of all, appears in 
the second version in finished form 

No more are they haunted by the individual grief 
Nor the crocodile tears of European genius 
The decline of a culture 

Mourned by scholars who dream of the ghosts of Greek 
boys 

This is the only moment when one feels a tremor 
of motion below the surface of the poem until this 
final quatrain we are standing in the near future 
Then the sudden look behind into the present I 
have nevei been sure what is meant by the croco 
dile tears of European genius though probably it 
has a political meaning for the initiated At any 
late this quatrain is the only one that appeared 
without having to undergo development Can we 
piesume fiom this that it is the inspired stanza 


or that it contains the real substance of the poem^ If 
so what does it mein and what light does it thiow 
on the rest of the cieition^ Probably only tins That 
Spender at tins peiiod experiences the individual 
giief and is haunted bv it it is the one thing he 
must submerge in oidei to become a bettci socialist 
and a more effectue revolutionai y He is the individ- 
ual giief upon which his scorn is showeied In othei 
works in this collection Spendei constantly makes 
it clear that he is not using his revolutionary 
material foi his own singing tiee (Ins own aims) 
No doubt il is the enthusiasm of the political vision 
aiy that enables him to dismiss the heritage of 
European genius with such finality Eveiy thing must 
go what is held most deai even oneself 

The Funeral carries a tiemendous shock m its 
quiet lines What in the notebook threatens to be- 
come merely a piece of bovish pettishness turns out 
to be a brilliant expeiiment in nihilism \ii\one who 
has followed Spendei s poetry closelv will have recog- 
nized an integral struggle between himself and his 
idea of justice a struggle I think that is between Spen- 
der s mysticism and his socialism The poems about 
Beethoven and the tiuly great do not spiing from 
the same psvche as the poems about comrades and 
die need for destruction The direction of the evpress 
tiain IS not accidental but is a symptom of this 
poets psychical duection There is in fact a sizeable 
mystical vocabulary in Spender which is most of the 
time ovei looked but is now and then miscalled 
lomantic As iron heated led hot loses its own 
appearance and glows like fire is a tvpical Spen 
deiian form it was written howevei by St Bern aid 
Spendei is a first rate language maker 'md it is 
therefore doubly interesting to notice the ease with 
which he draws upon the vocabulary of the ecstatics 
Cross, rose pilgrimage missionary love wheel 
death distance the mystic One heaven peice 
tiumpetei sun spirit edge of being moth woims 
and others taken out of context would not appear 
to use from the Spenderian vocabulary Some of 
the same words used by Yeats for example would 
cairy only a literary force oi a pseudo mvstical 
beauty Spenders mysticism it can be ugued must 
be real because he has to fight it back and because 
he has to find a weapon, political mate lalism with 
which to rendei it harmless In his hand that weapon 
itself glows flowers, in the manner of an ancient 
miracle 

STUDY OF Fhilomena Andromco by william 
CARLOS wn LIAMS 

The following poem has nevei appe ircd m a book 
and I assume it is the poets purpose to leave it 
only for a study of this kind Its woiksheets consist 
of fifteen typed pages coirected m pencil they 
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present in all five versions As a discarded William 
Cailos Willnms piece I think nevertheless thit it 
thiows some light on his pratique as well as on his 
paiticuHr poetic aims In Williams as in Wallace 
Stevens to a lesser extent we ha\e the ultimate 
development of form that seeks to ariest oi still the 
image This is not to say that motion and action are 
dispensed with in this method but that even when 
the subject matter is of a very violent nature as is 
often the case with Williams the extreme surface 
of the poem remains oi attempts to remain at a 
dead calm It is a poetry as closely allied to pamting 
as any I know 

Readers who sometimes search for the logical 
word sequence m Williams are baffled at what seems 
a jumble of things set down without normal Ian 
guagc relationships What is good to lemembei in 
reading Williams is ihat the woids or at least the 
key words are very like ideographs or symbols of 
the objects thought of Ordinarily we do not call 
to mind the object or attribute for which a word 
stands the woid itself is enough to satisfy our 
desiie for a meaning In Williams the objects them 
selves all but sprmg up before our eyes and it is 
the logic of these almost objects m careful arrange 
ment that piovides the narrative of ideas 

The poem is named Philomena Andronico and 
from the context we learn that a little (immigiant^) 
girl IS bouncing a ball That is all the subject mattei 
we have Here is what seems to be the penultimate 
veision of the manuscript 

With the boys busy 
at ball 

in the worn lot 
nearby 

She stands in 
the shoit street 
reflectively bouncing 
the red ball 

Slowly 

practiced 

a little awkwardly 
thi owing one leg over 

not as she had done 
formerly 
screaming and 
missing 

but slowly 
surely and then 
pausing first 
she throws the ball 

with a full slow 
very slow 

® It IS interesting to notice that in Williams a change may in 
yolve only the typographical position of a word or a phrase 


and easy motion 
following through 

with a slow 
hilf turn 
as the ball flies 
and rolls gently 

at the child s feet 
- waiting boyond ■ 
and yet he misses 
it and turns 

and runs while she 
slowly regains 
her former 
pose 

the 

then/ runs -her- fingers 
of one hand 
Up through 
her loose short hair 
-t h e - quickly 

leans her 

to draw^-ene- Stocking 
tight and then 
- the - ether - 

in the warm still 
air 

and tilts 
her hip 

and lets her arms 
fall loosely 

(waiting) at her sides 

This poem as I say is the ABC of Williams tech- 
nique Nothing half so simple appears in any of his 
published woik most of which is as formally com- 
plex as this IS elementary We are lucky to find 
only the essentials of a Williams poem, in this case 
at least we aie fiee to discuss only the color and the 
development of the ideographs The poem is a study 
m the control of the objects it deals with and the 
deceleration of their motions 

In Draft A the word busy first comes under 
observation and is struck out The second draft 
elimmates the fiist stanza entirely only to pick it 
up in the third version, but without busy again 
The fourth version restores the tioublesome word 
and it survives in the fifth and final forms This 
particular problem is not peculiar to Williams how 
ever but to all poets It merely questions a possibly 
inappropriate adjecti\e The next pioblem is of a 
diffeient nature 

The metei m a visual poem of this kind is deter 
mined by spacing and by creating a mental stop 
or advance with the use of the appeal ance of the 
words their groupings Thus Version A reads 
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She stands in 
the side street 
bouncing 

a red ball slowly or a red 

ball slowly a 

Version B reads 

she stands in 
the side street^ 
bouncing a red 

ball slowly 

Version C repeats B and D inserts a deceleiating 
adverb 

she stands in 
the side street 

bouncing a red ball 
slowly 

which hke busy is first doubted and finally ac 
cepted The semi final version 

She stands in 
the short street 
reflectively/ bouncing 
a4he-red ball 

Slowly 

introduces the further change the short street, 
which again defines a space The final draft of the 
manuscript 

She stands in 
the short street 
reflectively bouncing 
the red ball 

Slowly 

definitely fixes the pace of the poem which never 
theless tends to speed up The words slow slow 
ly and very slow occur six times in the course 
of the poem Other brakes are reflectively surely 
pausing easy motion, gently, former pose, 
half turn, waiting, still air The word quickly 
IS struck out in the semi final diaft — I should sup 
pose quickly were it not that it had persisted through 
so many versions 

Throughout the evolution of the poem as much 
attention is given to the spacmg of unchanged woids 
and groups of words as to the internal changes 
themselves These aie as varied and as numerous 
as occur m the worksheets of a Spender poem but 
are even more difiicult to follow because we know 
so little of the medium and cannot follow the method 
of selection as clearly 

Certain other word configurations m the poem 


are extiemely piquant They seem to add another 
dimension to the pictuie without indicating how 
Philomena stands in the side street (Draft B) bounc 
mg a red ball and hoisting one leg 

over not as 
formerly screaming 
and missing 

Formerly could be a moment ago (the moment 
before the poem) oi a year ago a recollection from 
the poets past Sci earning (with vexation^) does 
not help qualify the image The odd use of the 
word yet is another delicate reference to some 
hidden emotion in the observer 

the ball flies 
and rolls 

gently at the child s 

feet and yet he 
misses it and 

I think yet is intended to convey a suggestion of 
uneasiness and to create an interfeience in the 
reader s mind 

Judging this composition m the light of Williams 
moie intricate work I think any conclusion would 
be risky except this The poet s emotions ideas and 
sensations are selected and tranqmlized m the eye, 
then distributed on papei as ideogiaphs and finally 
ai ranged as an artist arranges the elements in a 
picture The suiface tension of this poetiy is so great 
that It seems impossible for submeiged material to 
bieak thiough or for the reader to see down through 
the exterior 

STUDY OF Cape Hatteras by hart crane 

Everything about Hart Crane points to the poet 
possessed the man in the gup of the demon Three 
of his poetic ancestors Poe Baudelaire and Rimbaud 
belong to the deepest mines of the poetic psyche 
the fourth Walt Whitman piesented him with the 
false vision of life which eventually Ciane was to 
employ foi his own self destruction Crane s instinct 
was for the depths but through ciicumstance and 
mnocence this instinct was translated into the will 
to die His early work takes place abovegiound he 
will pause long enough to be hypnotized by the 
shine of white buildings 

As silent as a mirror is believed 

Realities plunge in silence by 

I am not ready for repentance 

When finally he is ready foi repentance (the descent 
mto the depths^) it will be too late to save himself 
He has been shown a false mythology m a miiioi 
and plunging after it he will die Ce ne pent ete la 
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fin du monde en avangant is the menacing supei 
scription at the beginning of his fiist book Naicissus 
IS wilhng to plunge into the mirror at an) rate he 
has caught a vision of his destmy But between the 
journey and the suicide lies the heart breaking road 
of disenchantment At last the myth falls apart 
befoie his eyes and the disappointment is too great 
to live with 

By the time the poet has come to write the Cape 
Hatter as segment of his epic he alieady knows the 
futility of the poem It is not only the weakest link 
in The Bridge its mspiration, a kind of hymn to 
Whitman threatens to poison the whole work 

Friends of Crane encouraged the poet to work 
over this section of The Bridge after it had advanced 
as far as the version I am gomg to discuss Between 
this veision^® and the final foim there must have 
been other woiksheets there are even differences be 
tween the Pans edition and the fiist American edi 
ton Cianes method of composition kept him at 
work on a poem as long as it was available for 
improvement 

The majority of changes are external minor altera 
tons made m the interest of a tighter meter or a 
moie effective image 

Imponderable the dinosaur who 
sinks slow 

in which the who is dropped Or 

Or to recount the priests march through Bombay — 

becomes without altering the number of syllables, 
a more exact description 

Or how the priests walked — slowly through Bombay — 

The mtemal changes even in this advanced draft 
are often of the greatest import A comparison of 
the changes in the second stanza discloses a deepen 
mg of the image 

To that deep wonderment our native clay, 

Whose depth of red eternal flesh of Pocahontas — 

Those continental folded aeons surcharged 

With sweetness below derricks chimneys tunnels 

Is veined of that eternity thats pledged us 

While overhead hke corkscrew squeaks of radio static 

The captured fume of space forms m the ears 

What whisperings of far lookouts on the mam 

Relapsing into silence Time annuls — 

Time the serpent retrieves the telescope 
Constricts it to its primal nest of vertigos 
The labyrinth compressible of our own egos 

Compare the final form 

To that deep wondennent our native clay 
Whose depth of red eternal flesh of Pocahontus — 

The Cape Hatter as manuscript is not the property of the 
Lockwood Library but is quoted here with the permission of its 
owner Peter Blume 


Those continental folded aeons surcharged 

With sweetness below derricks chimneys tunneL-— 

Is veined by all that time has really pledged us 
And from above thin squeaks of radio static 
The captured fume of space foams in our ears — 

What whisperings of fai watches on the main 
Relapsing into silence while time clears 
Our lenses lifts a focus resurrects 
A periscope to glimpse what joys or pain 
Oui eyes can share or answer — then deflects 
Us shunting to a labyrinth submersed 
Where each sees onlv his dim past reversed 

These turgid verses in the first form are trying, 
as it weie to end the poem The serpent Time takes 
back the telescope collapses it to the primal eye 
the pool of our own egos But this is too sudden for 
the poet and he gives Time back the telescope while 
she clears the lenses and resurrects — a periscope 
The meaning of this sleight of hand may he in the 
labyrmth submersed which Crane presumably 
would like to reach The darkening pool in the 
following stanza becomes the lucid pool a change 
if changes mean anything at all that is a rathei 
desperate one The fatal image of the mirror is again 
to the fore 

Left Hesperus mirrored in the lucid pool 

The poetry now becomes reckless leaving the sea for 
the air, the submarine for the airplane 

Dream cancels dream in this new realm of fact 

From which we wake into the dream of act 

Seeing himself an atom m a shroud — 

Man hears himself an engine in a cloud^ 

Hearmg himself a locomotive in a cloud’ is the 
first attempt The poet does not succeed in assimilat 
mg this machine imagery as is his aim but instead 
gives us a burlesque Blakian line The succeeding 
stanza mvokes Walt Whitman and what is equally 
mteresting a sudden wraith the spiiit that portends 
the death of the watcher The wraith does not ap 
pear except in the printed version The poet asks 
Whitman if mfinity 

Be still the same as when you walked the beach 

Near Paumanok — ^your lone patrol — 
and heard the wraith 

Through surf its bird note there a long time 
fallmg 

The wraith might not be so prophetic after all, 
were it not for what follows As m the tunnel where 
Crane meets the demonic eyes of Poe — ^like agate 
lanterns — ^here the poet is pursued by the eyes of 
Whitman which appear in the cliffs of Wall Street 
and back over Connecticut pastures, but chiefly 
m the sea 

Sea eyes and tidal, undenymg bright with myth’ 
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It IS as illuminating a line as the poet has written 
about himself and his apprehensions It seems to 
use from the same deeps as anothei poem about a 
drowned father which sings of the peails that were 
hiS eves 

The following stanza is the well known paean to 
machinery which begins The nasal whine of power 
whips a new universe It is not Ciane at his best by 
any means but it throws light on his cuiious method 
of composing or rathei bears out the connection of 
artificial stimulation and poetry in Crane s case The 
poets biographei lecords that Ciane would sit at 
his desk with a jug of wme and a victrola going full 
blast often repeating the same jazzy tune again and 
again Horton believes that the visionaiy fervor 
which Crane achieved by means of such stimuli 
could not have been awakened without some such 
agitation of the senses Both music and liquor even 
tually became identified in Cranes mmd with the 
process of composition It is also recorded that the 
poet derived giddy and half drunken sensations from 
machine noises machine shapes and the gigantic 
motions of machines Powers script — ^wound bob 
bin bound refined — / Is stiopped to the slap of 
belts on booming spools spuired / Into the bulging 
bouillon harnessed jelly of the stars This crude and 
unworked poetry gives some idea of what he must 
have expeiienced before the demon of the machine 

Following the machine passage theie comes a long 
dizzying adventure of the airplane Two fuithei 
images of sea death disappeai from the pnnted vei- 
sion of the poem The draft reads 

Two brodiers m a twinship left the dune the glazed 
lagoon — 

the final phrase being omitted from the book 
Seductions blue and schedules rife of doom’ 
becomes 

To what fierce schedules rife of doom apace’ 

The Wright brothers theme leads into an excited 
vision of aeiial warfare In some manner this battle 
is telescoped into the Cape Hatteras theme the pur 
pose being to unifv the poem as much as possible 
The draft version shows a laige number of minor 
differences and at least one of mteiest The draft 
leads 

O blight ciiciimferences heights employed to lift 
Wars fiery kennel interpolated red in various offings 

which develops into 

O bright circumferences heights employed to fly 
War s fiery kennel masked m downy offings — 

Philip Horton Hart C'iatie The Life of an American Poet 
Norton 


Nothing is gained, however The poem is too fai dis 
rupted at this stage to achieve unitv 

Two stmzas down we come upon an unintelligible 
lefeience to Sanskiit 

Remember Falcon Eye 

Thou hast a Sinscrit in thy sailor v/rist a charge 
To conjiigite infinitvs far verb anew ’ 

The pnnted version 

Remember Falcon Ace 

Thou hast there in thy wrist a Sanskrit charge 
To conjugate infinity s dim marge — 

Anew ! 

hardly clears up the puzzle which might serve as 
refeience to the inscrutability of the text as itself 
It will be useful to tianscribe the original of the 
next passage that invokes Whitman because it clan 
fies Cranes intent in the poem better than the 
finished version 

But who has better held the heights than thou 
O Wdt^ — Ascensions that bespeak in my own veins 
Thee at the junction elegiac there of speed 
With blank eternity And thou dost wield the rebound 
seed 

The inescapable equation there beyond below 
The competent grass the probable loam O Walt 
We wait some of us on the sand the ultimate frontier 
Not wings but rhythm possible of wings’ ) 

And thou shalt bide us theie beyond our fall 

For who was he but thou who undertook the plunge 

O earner creator of song s breakless chain’ 

The indigestible idea of Whitman as the cairier 
creator who undeitook the plunge drops fiom the 
revision which m othei respects also shows enoi 
mous improvement 

The stars have grooved our eyes with old persuasions 
Of love and hatred birth — surcease of nations 
But who has held the heights more sure thin thou, 

O Walt’ — ^Ascensions of thee hover in me now 
As thou at junctions elegiac there of speed 
With vast etermty, dost wield the rebound seed’ 

The competent loam the probable grass — travail 
Of tides awash the pedestal of Everest ful 
Not less than thou in pure impulse inbred 
To answer deepest soundings’ O upward from the dead 
Thou brmgest tally and a pact new bound 
Of living brotherhood’ 

With more relevancy Whitman is invoked as the 
spirit of the Mourner who has kept account of the 
wounds of armies fiom Appomattox to Somme By 
now Ciane has a binding thread of the tiadition 
which he believes links him to Whitman his Mcistei 
singer From here to the end of the poem there are 
virtually no changes of any kind textual or other 
wise Either the poet has abandoned the poem or 
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he feels that he has accomplished finality m the 
veision The ending of the poem is neitlier better 
noi worse than the lest of it it is merely a little 
clearer 

Only so much can be said of the Cape Hatter as 
poem in the draft and in the punted foim Unlike 
other sections of The Bridge with the exception of 
the sentimental Indiana it is a piece of poorly 
conceived and pooily aiticulated work That it fore 
shadows the poets death is of course highly con 
jectuial but that it discusses some means and aspects 
of death in rapid sequence makes it possible for us 
to say that Ciane at diis time had already come face 
to face with his destiny We do know that when 
the poet was writing Cape Hatteras he had lost the 
confidence of his vision his peisonahty was already 
disintegrating but his talent proved itself at least 
once moie in h s last Mexican poem The Broken 
Tower The maudlin conclusion of Cape Hatter as , 
hand in hand with Walt undei a rainbow, is the de 
feated cry of a demonic poet who has lost his way 
It IS not the ciy of a man who has lost his gift, 
which was the weak constiuction Crane chose to 
put upon his dilemma 

SUMMARY 

We should now be in a position to make some 
tentative conclusions about oui findings Have we 
demonstrated anything of interest oi importance or 
have we meiely added to the vocabuJarv of critical 
slangP Is theie any meaning to the discaided poem 
beyond what is already known^ Is the dooi to the 
principle of creativity still closed^ 

To the last question we can answer yes though 
still without involving oui selves in Jungs discouiag 
mg postulate To the others we can make the follow 
mg summary 

1 Liteiary, oi wide awake poetry is the poetry 
of reaction m Jungs sense of the word Given the 
necessaiy biographical data we should be able to 
make a complete analysis of its formation But the 
poetry of the extremes being the antithesis of mere 
leaction must be puie stimulus in itself The data 
of biography are here useless 

2 The creative activity is a sickness insofar 
as It is injurious to some other activity of the psyche 
That definition however is of inteiest only to the 
doctor and the police Where the consideration is 
the poetry we must assume that the poet allows cer- 
tain activities of his psyche to degeneiate The good 
poet who is a good specimen of the tube is excep- 
tional 

3 A poem may be dangeious but only to tlie 
poet or someone else of a creati\e mind 

4 Among critics there is an awareness of psychic 
heights and depths in the creative mind it is bought 


that the finest poetry lies neai these extremes Gil- 
bert Muiiay for example is suie that Sophocles 
was possessed by a senes of devils when he wiote 
Oedipus Bex 

5 A piophecy can take place only aftei the 
presentation of a fact Therefore prophetic (mystic 
or man tic) poetiy is always leactive Even though 
the piophecy is obscuie it can be made intelligible 
to the wakmg mind An utterance of the demon on 
the other hand is obscurity itself we do not even 
know who or what said it 

6 Nothing can create the poem but toil After 
the Delphian oracle had pronomced the priestly 
assistant rendered the message mto mteUigible piose 
or verse 

All we can say about a poem like Kubla Khan is 
that it was given by the demon and versified by the 
poet almost before he was awake The assembling 
of references traced by J L Lowes tells the whole 
waking histoiy of the poem But there is a further 
secret If Wordswoith had read everything Coleridge 
did and had fallen asleep over Burchas His Ptl 
grimage he still would not have awakened to wiite 
Kubla Khan 

7 Poetry is but one form of expression of mystic 
or demonic vision Rehgion war, magic the other 
fine arts aie further forms 

8 Genius in art is probably only the intuitive 
knowledge of form 

9 The demonic poets are among tlie least prolific 
of artists and tend to despise the mob The poets 
who love humanity often become mystics Crane 
however thought his poems were foi die people 
this was pait of the cential delusion he picked up 
fiom Whitman Elsewheie Crane asserted that he 
wanted to slap humanity in the face 

10 The struggle between Spender s mysticism 
and his socialism tends to result in the strengthening 
of the former There is evidence m his manuscripts 
that he rejects material that arrives Above all he 
is concerned with lucidity Light as opposed to 
Ooscuritv This is more than a poetic method, it is a 
direction of life 

11 By the process of elimination it might be 
shown that Williams is attracted to the depths of 
the poetic psyche although the poem above indi- 
cates no such tendency His most serious publica- 
tions are charged with some force that arrives from 
a level below the calm There is a sea-elephant in his 
poetiy But why he tries to stiU the waters is the 
question I cannot answer 

12 The most typical and valid expression of 
the Ameiican psychosis seems to me still to be found 
in Whitman One cannot believe that this was writ 
ten by Crane unless he understands that by psychosis 
IS meant nothing more than the psychic process 
But reading psychosis in the pathological sense not 
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intended by Crane the statement gives us a truth 

13 Crane tried poison twice before he sue 
ceeded in killing himself by drowning That he 
contemplated death is known but we have no rea 
son to believe that the sea exeited any moibid in 
fluence over the poet The evidence in Cape Hat 
teras must be discarded 

14 To my knowledge I have never seen a dis 
caided poem that excelled the final foim On the 
other hand no final poem can ever tell as much 
about the intention of the poet or about the poetic 
psyche as those worksheets which he almost sys 
tematicaHy destioys 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What are the methods used by Shapiro to analyze the 
workbooks he utihzes^ 

2 What are the advantages and the limitations of the 
method employed!^ 


3 What kind of conclusions can such methods arrive at^ 
How do they differ from the methods and conclusions of 
the older and more traditional critic al procedures'^ Which 
seems to you the more fruitful^ 

4 What IS Shapiro s theory of the poet^ How does it 
compare with Plato s or Eliot 

5 What does Shapiro mean by form^ How does this 
compare with Gulley Jimsons notion of form^ 

6 How valid are Shapiros conclusions^ Are they the 
result of the analysis of the maternls he has in hind or 
do they come from other sources of information at his 
disposal Do these conclusions throw anv light on the 
making of a poem^ Do they help in effecting a judgment 
of a poem^ 

7 Does this method help us to arrive at a satisfactory 
definition of a poem^ 

8 Can the psvchological analysis be used for poems for 
which there aie no worksheets^ Also can it be used for 
a poem of the size and range as foi example Othello^ 

9 Does this method tend to focus interest on the poet 
at the expense of the poem'^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Short Story 

It may seem to be a rather obvious thing to say 
that the shoit story is characteiized by the fact that 
it IS short but this limitation of length imposes upon 
it certain patterns which distinguish it from the 
other forms of fiction The novelist for example may 
move along at a leisurely pace examine what inter 
ests him with care explain his attitudes to whatever 
extent he wishes, portray persons and events m the 
minutest detail He has this freedom because the 
novel is not restricted m length and is sufficiently 
flexible in form to allow him to do practically what 
ever he wishes The short story writer on the other 
hand is presented with the artistic problem of say 
ing what he wishes to say within a comparatively 
small space and consequently he is compelled to 
exercise a rigorous choice of material 

For this reason the shoit stoiy is concerned with 
what can be called a crisis situation All the events 
attitudes and circumstances which have led up to 
this crisis have already taken place before the story 
opens and the readei is placed so to speak right 
in the middle of a matured situation Let us take, 
for example a stoiy about a man and wife who 
have come to a serious point in their marriage where 
they are considering the need for separation Each 
of them had a long life before they met they went 
through a period of courtship they were married 
they lived together for many years Each of them 
was the product to a certain extent of a host of en 
vironmental and hereditary factors, each of them 
had hopes doubts misgivings pleasures good foi 
tune, and bad luck But all of this is in the past, the 
story is concerned with a smgle pomt m their lives 
where for one reason or another, events have so 
taken place as to force them to make a serious choice 
The novel might well have taken us through the lives 
of each of these people and allowed us to see them 
as children and as young people but the short story 
can only present them to us as they are at a particu- 
lar stage in their lives where events have come to a 
head m a crisis 

Theie are however a number of things about 
these people that we need to know m order to 
understand the nature of the crisis It may be, for 
example that the mairiage is failing because the 
husband has invariably been thoughtless, or because 
theie has been a leligious difference or because 
there aie no childien or because the parents have 


interfered, or because of financial difficulties The 
cnsis has its origins in the past and has not just 
blown up suddenly for no leason The author there 
foie must in some form give to the reader enough 
of the background of character and events to en 
able him to comprehend the action of the story 
But smce he cannot possibly give eveiything, he 
must choose carefully only those attributes and 
events which have a direct bearing upon the crisis 
situation Itself He must make a selection of mate 
rial which leads to the second characteristic of the 
short story that of selective exposition 

We can say then that through selective exposi 
tion the author of a short story provides the reader 
with the infoimation he must have to undei stand the 
nature of the crisis We must be careful, however 
to recognize that a crisis, m the sense that we are 
using the teim heie is not necessaiily a cataclysmic 
event of tremendous import Rather a crisis is the 
point wheie it is necessary through an act or a 
decision, to resolve a conflict Without conflict no 
piece of fiction can really exist In its simplest and 
most common use the term conflict refers to a 
battle often between two persons But m liteiature 
a conflict does not have to be a fight between two 
men or between two mdividuals it may often be a 
battle between two opposing pomts of view or be- 
tween what a man wants to do and what he thinks 
he ought to do A conflict arises when it is necessary 
to choose among several possible solutions to a 
problem and when only one choice may be made To 
return for a moment to our couple whose marriage 
is not working out satisfactorily — whatever the rea- 
sons for the crisis a conflict has arisen which must 
be solved in one way or the other The couple must 
either separate oi not and in decidmg what they are 
going to do they must m effect resolve the conflict 
which pulls them m opposite directions 

This does not mean however, that both the hus 
band and the wife are equally mvolved m the con 
flict The husband may be peifectly content and 
even unaware that his wife is thinking of leaving 
him The conflict may be present m the mind of 
only one of the two persons, or may exist in a dif 
feient form in each of them The question thus 
anses as to where the resolution of ihe conflict is 
going to take place In other words, whose story is 
it^ If a Cl ISIS situation consists of a conflict which 
must be resolved through a choice this choice must 
be made by some one If in our example the story 
is told in terms of the husband then we may expect 
that in one form or another tne crisis will be re 
solved by the husband either through a positive 
act or through a change m attitude In such a case 
the husband would be the protagonist the person in 
whose terms the story is wiitten 

Often of course, the protagonist is what we loosely 
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call the hero of a story and can be easily recog 
nized because he dominates the scene But this con 
cept of the term can lead us astray A protagonist 
IS the chaiacter or the attitude in teims of which a 
stoiy IS wiitten He may or may not be the cential 
or dominating person if we judge importance by 
the number of appearances in the stoiy He is how 
ever the person who changes as a result of the ex 
penence in the story 

We said earlier that if a conflict must be resolved 
by a choice this choice must be made by some one 
We should peihaps ha\e said that this is true if the 
short story is to be an honest piece of literature 
Honesty in liteiatuie is somewhat diffeient from 
honesty in human lelationships although it is not 
entirely unrelated An honest stoiy is one in which 
the conclusion stems entirely fiom the mateiial pre 
sented by the author and is plausibly logically and 
reasonably related to tliat material An honest story 
therefore excludes the operation of outside foices 
suddenly brought in to iesol\e a situation and does 
not wrench material around in order to make things 
come out in a way \/hich the reader might prefer 
Unfortunately not all wilting is honest in this re 
spect and while much of it is published and en 
joyed it should not be confused with the liteiatuie 
of the sincere and thoughtful aitist To illustiate 
the point consider a young man who enters a bank 
and notices that a laige pile of money is within 
easy reach of his hand The teller has turned his 
back and there are no guards in sight Here we 
will all admit is a conflict between a strong desiie 
for the money and a moral sense which says that it 
is wrong to steal The young man must choose be 
tween the two desires and since it is possible for 
him to steal the money without detection it is clear 
that if he should decide not to take it his decision 
will have been made from within himself that is it 
will represent his own choice On the other hand, 
suppose that just as he is turning the matter over 
m his mind the teller returns to the window and 
the guard strolls up near to him If he then decides 
not to take the money it may well be that his choice 
has been made for him by the turn of outside events 
rather than by himself Such a decision in reality 
tells us nothing about his honesty or about moiality 
m general because it depends entiiely upon forces 
and factors which opeiate outside the control of the 
person involved It is much hke the movies of the 
early days when the hero embattled against over 
whelmmgly powerful enemies who were on the 
pomt of overcommg him was saved by the fortuitous 
arrival of a detachment of United States Marines 
However glad we may have been that the Maiines 
arrived m time we must admit that the conflict was 
decided by external forces and was not indicative 
of any special courage on the hero s part 


Thus if a choice is made by events rather than by 
an individual the story can stand for veiy little 
Wheieas dishonesty in human experience miy cause 
haim and pain the penalty for litciary dishonesty is 
meaninglessness This meaninglessness does not result 
from any lack of interest on the pait of the readei 
in the development of a plot but is inherent m the 
nature of the resolution itself Whenever an im 
plausible conclusion unrelated to the charactei or 
the events is introduced by the author any other 
conclusion would be just as feasible If just anv con 
elusion is possible then none is significant of any 
thing but the arbitrary decision of the authoi and 
the literal y experience fails to imply meaning A 
complex situation can of course be solved bv killing 
a number of people in an accident This ceitainly 
has the viitue of solving the problem by getting rid 
of the people involved but it is really not a solution 
at all The honest author does not manipulate events 
and wrench his plot out of joint in order to bring 
about a certain solution 

We demand then of the honest storv that a 
choice be made or a decision ai rived at or a change 
permitted on the part of the protagonist and we 
demand this in oidei that the stoiv may stan 1 for 
something But when we speak of a story which 
stands foi something we aie making yet another 
demand upon literatuie and asking that it ha\e a 
theme Now theme is not the same as moral and 
it is not a matter of a little maxim designed to show 
us how to live Literature is not des gned to show us 
how to live or to pomt morals but rathei to illumi 
nate and claiify the complex business of life and of 
human relations It is after all much simpler to 
say Honor thy father and mother than it is to 
wite a story about it and there is a place for 
maxims and sayings and commandments The theme 
of a story is the significance of what has happened 
in the story the generalization of the one series of 
events into a meaningful statement 

Let us revert once again to the couple whose mai 
iiage has come to a crucial point Honesty makes us 
demand that the husband or the wife decide ulti 
matelv on a course of action Let us assume that the 
husband recognizing that his thoughtlessness has 
been at %ult decides within himself to coiiect his 
behavior and that as a result he does not precipitate 
a separation We have seen that no solution based 
upon external events (the sudden announcement at 
the end of the story for example that a baby is 
expected or the sudden death of the wife in an 
accident) is acceptable and that the choice must be 
an honest one which stems from the character him 
self We might then fall into the easy error of as 
suming that the theme of the story is that we should 
always preserve marriage This may or may not be 
so but if we so constitute the theme, we are merely 
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assuming that the purpose of the story is to teach us 
a lesson and to give us an answer 

Consider on the othei hand that the theme of 
this hypothetical story is the relationship of men and 
women m marriage It is a complex subtle and in 
volved relationship which presents many pioblems 
and involves a large number of attitudes Moieover, 
it is a universal relationship in the sense that men 
and women in all societies live together m a mar 
riage situation First of aU, then, a story of this sort 
can affect us because it treats of human affairs with 
out regard to who we are or when we live In this 
case, the husband has seen that there are patterns 
of behavior which can lead to far more serious con 
sequences than he had really thought and he has 
perhaps gamed as a result of the situation a gi eater 
insight mto the significance of behavior If the story 
IS honestly done, it can serve to illuminate and to 
clarify a whole set of ideas which we might other- 
wise not have undei stood or come upon The sig- 
nificance of the story will be different for each 
readei — the theme may be summed up as that of 
human relationship 

In order however for a story to have universal 
significance, it is necessary not only that the resolu- 
tion of the conflict come from the honest choice of 
the piotagomst rather than from outside but that 
this choice be consistent with the sort of peison he 
IS and has been portrayed as being throughout the 
story Just as the arrival of the Marines m the nick 
of time lepresents a dishonest wrenching of the plot 
in order to save the hero so does a completely un 
motivated decision on the part of a chaiacter repre 
sent a dishonest wrenching of events in order to 
produce a desired ending As much as we would 
like to think so it is unfoitunately not true that 
people change m a blinding flash and see the right 
suddenly A miserly, selfish man who has hoarded 
his wealth and underpaid his help for fifty years is 
not likely on a Tuesday morning to wake up and 


begin to be geneious A man who has neglected his 
child will probably not see the roi of his ways just 
because his favorite cake awaits him one night when 
he comes home It is not that people cannot change 
and change substantially but rather that if they do 
change it is because of the operation of a series of 
mfluences which work on them Unmotivated change 
and unmotivated action is that which takes place 
m a way inconsistent with the character as he has 
been portrayed A man must always be shown as 
havmg the potentialities of change if his change is 
to be meaningful 

There are several elements that make up a short 
story We have been talking so far about certam 
problems of taste and discrimination m order to sug- 
gest ways in which it is possible to arrive at standards 
of excellence It is our obligation always to demand 
the very best but before we can do so there must 
be some notion of what the best consists of You 
will find no unanimity of opinion in hterary cnticism, 
a story which is highly praised by one will be dis- 
liked by another, because there are no absolute 
standards and no absolute answers But you will find 
a unanimity m tasteful standard that is, you wiU 
find that persons of disci imination will more or less 
agiee on what they want even if they disagree on 
where it is to be found And in general these stand- 
ards are those of honesty insight, clarity and that 
mtangible aspect that we may term humaneness or 
morality A stoiy should give insight in the last 
analysis into this complex difficult and amazing 
business of living It need not be a deep msight it 
need not be more than a kmd of obhque illumina- 
tion but if It IS humane and sprmgs from humanity 
it has done a needed and a great thing If a story 
does not do this we may have a means of passing an 
hour 01 two This is not illegitimate but it is so 
much less than we have a right to that it hardly 
seems the most profitable way of reading 
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TEXTS 

The Beast 
in the Jungle 

Henry James 

The Beast in the Jungle which appeared for the first 
time in 1903 is recognized as one of the finest stones 
in English and as perhaps the best of the shorter works 
of Henry James Theie are several reasons for this 
opinion First The Beast in the Jungle marks in its 
concern with psychological development and inner action 
the tendency of modern writing to ignore external epi 
sodes in favor of an understanding of the subtle states 
of feeling which motivate individuals and inform their 
reactions That is the area of interest in the story lies 
not in what the characters do but in how they constitute 
what happens around tlieni External action is almost 
entirely absent and the plot as we tend to conceive the 
term is virtually bare Second the fabric of the story 
implies an assumption on the part of James that values 
are to be found and understood in terms of individual 
experience lather than in the larger framework of society 
The story develops the growth of a strongly ironic aware 
ness on the part of Marcher of the implications of his 
conduct with respect to Miss Bartram and of the nature 
of grief these relationships and emotions are universal 
insofar as they are apposite to the condition of man in 
society but James concentiates upon the illumination 
to Marcher of his own motivations as a psychological 
man rather than as a product of any particular social 
forces 

It is interesting in this regard to compare Hawthorne s 
approach to Hester Prynne in The Scarlet Letter where 
the problem is that of the particular woman Hester in 
a particular set of social circumstances Third the story 
IS typical in its form of the style of Henry James who 
stands in relation to the material in a curious position 
In the older narrative fonns particularly those of 
nineteenth century prose fiction the author acted as 
narrator of a senes of episodes and events which in effect 
he was reporting to the reader on the tacit understand 
mg that he knew of them and the reader did not These 
events were largely exteinal that is they consisted for 
the most part of action albeit in many cases the author 
would take occasion to discuss some point in what was 
essentially an intercalary essay Henry James writing at 
the beginning of a period m which the seaich for under- 
standmg was to be in terms of the psychological constit 
uency of the individual man nonetheless emplo}s what 
is essentially the same narrative technique as that of his 
predecessors, with the important exception that James 


is describing in most instances not external but rather 
internal action The result is the curiously involuted style 
which has in its own right made James famous a style 
in which the contrived nature of the syntax dispels any 
possible illusion that it reflects reality and prevents the 
leader by its \ery artificiality from becoming lost in 
the action or swept up in the story — leaving him in 
effect with the sole alternative of reading the story as 
James intended as an intellectual study of feeling mo 
tivation and subtle relationship 

A number of characteristics follow from the nature of 
the story there is little physical or naturalistic back 
ground against which to place the action with the result 
that an element of the unreal pervades the story we 
must accept James s interpretation of behavior becmse 
each example is given to us with commentary and is 
not m itself necessarily typical of the purpose for which 
James is using it The disclosure at the gnve which is 
the climax of the story takes place through the intro 
duction of a character who had not previously appeared 
and who is subject m consequence to the structural 
weakness of the deus ex machina The story tends to be 
allegorical in nature rather than symbolic and on the 
whole despite the essentially intellectual nature of the 
problem as James presents it the effect is probably more 
strongly that of tone rather than of idea 


Wh., determined the speech that staitlcd him 
m the course of then encountei sciicclv mitteis 
being piobably but some words spoken by himself 
quite without intention — spoken is they lingered 
and slowly moved together after then lenewal of 
acquuntance He had been conveyed by fi lends an 
houi 01 two before to the house it which she was 
staying the party of visitois at the other house of 
whom he was one, and thanks to whom it was his 
theoiy as always that he was lost in the ciowd had 
been invited ovei to luncheon Theie had been if ter 
luncheon much dispersal all in the interest of the 
oiiginal motive, a view of Weatherend itself and the 
fine things mtiinsic features pictures hen looms 
tieasuies of all the aits that made the place almost 
famous and the great looms were so numerous that 
guests could wander at then will hang back from 
the principal group and in cases wheie they took 
such matters with the last seiiousness give them 
selves up to mystciious appieciations and measuie 
merits Theie weie persons to be obscived singly oi 
in couples bending towaid objects in out of the way 
comers with their hands on their knees and then 
heads nodding quite as with the emphasis of an ex 
cited sense of smell When they weie two they eitlici 
mingled their sounds of ecstasy or melted into 
silences of even deeper import so that there weie 
aspects of the occasion that gave it foi Maichei much 
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the air of the look round, previous to a sale highly 
advertised that excites or quenches as may be, the 
dream of acquisition The dieam of acquisition at 
Weatherend would have had to be wild indeed, and 
John Marcher found himself among such sugges 
tions, disconcerted almost equally by the piesence 
of those who knew too much and by that of those 
who knew nothing The great looms caused so much 
poetry and histoiy to press upon him that he needed 
some straying apart to feel in a pioper relation with 
them though this impulse was not as happened like 
the gloating of some of his companions to be com 
pared to the movements of a dog sniffing a cup- 
board It had an issue promptly enough in a direc- 
tion that was not to have been calculated 

It led briefly m the couise of the October after 
noon to his closer meeting with May Bartiam whose 
face a reminder, yet not quite a remembrance as 
they sat much separated at a very long table had 
begim merely by troubling him rather pleasantly It 
affected him as the sequel of something of which 
he had lost the beginning He knew it and for the 
time quite welcomed it as a continuation but didn t 
know what it continued which was an interest oi an 
amusement the greater as he was also somehow 
aware — ^yet without a direct sign fiom her — that the 
young woman herself hadnt lost the thiead She 
hadn t lost it but she wouldn t give it back to him, 
he saw without some putting forth of his hand for 
it and he not only saw that but saw several things 
more things odd enough in the light of the fact at 
the moment some accident of grouping brought 
them face to face he was still merely fumbling with 
the idea that any contact between them m the past 
would have had no importance If it had had no 
importance he scaicely knew why his actual impies 
sion of hei should so seem to have so much the 
answer to which however was that in such a life 
as they aU appeared to be leading for the moment 
one could but take things as they came He was 
satisfied without in the least being able to say why 
that this young lady might roughly have ranked m 
the house as a poor relation satisfied also that she 
was not there on a brief visit but was more or less a 
pait of the establishment — almost a working a 
lemunerated part Didnt she enjoy at periods a 
piotection that she paid for by helping among other 
seivices, to show the place and explain it, deal with 
the tiresome people, answer questions about the 
dates of the building the styles of the fumituie the 
authoiship of the pictuies the favourite haunts of 
the ghost? It wasn t that she looked as if you could 
have given her shillings — ^it was impossible to look 
less so Yet when she finally drifted toward him 
distinctly handsome, though evei so much older — 
older than when he had seen her before — ^it might 
have been as an effect of her guessing that he had 


within the couple of houis devoted more imagma 
tion to her than to all the others put together, and 
had thereby penetiated to a kind of tiuth that the 
others were too stupid for She was there on harder 
terms than any one she was there as a consequence 
of things suffered one way and another in the m- 
terval of years and she remembeied him very much 
as she was remembered — only a good deal better 
By the time they at last thus came to speech they 
were alone in one of the rooms — ^remaikable for a 
fine portrait over the chimney place — out of which 
their fi lends had passed and the chaim of it was 
that even before they had spoken they had prac- 
tically arranged with each other to stay behind for 
talk The charm happily was m other things too — 
partly m there being scarce a spot at Weatherend 
without something to stay behind foi It was in 
the way the autumn day looked into the high win- 
dows as it waned the way the red light breaking 
at the close from under a low sombie sky reached 
out m a long shaft and played over old wainscots, 
old tapestry old gold old colour It was most of all 
perhaps m the way she came to him as if smce she 
had been turned on to deal with the simpler sort, 
he might should he choose to keep the whole thmg 
dovm just take her mild attention for a part of her 
general business As soon as he heaid her voice 
however the gap was filled up and the missing hnk 
supphed the slight irony he divined in hei attitude 
lost its advantage He almost jumped at it to get 
there before her I met you years and years ago in 
Rome I remembei all about it She confessed to 
disappointment — she had been so sure he didn t and 
to prove how well he did he began to pour forth the 
paiticular lecoUections that popped up as he called 
for them Her face and her voice all at his service 
now worked the miracle — ^the impression operatmg 
like the torch of a lamplighter who touches into 
flame, one by one a long row of gas jets Marcher 
flatteied himself the illumination was brilliant yet 
he was leally still more pleased on her showing 
him with amusement that in his haste to make 
everything right he had got most things rather wrong 
It hadn t been at Rome — ^it had been at Naples, and 
it hadn t been eight yeais before — it had been more 
nearly ten She hadnt been either with her uncle 
and aunt but with her mother and her brother, m 
addition to which it was not with the Pembles he 
had been but with the Boyers commg down in 
their company fiom Rome — a point on which she 
insisted a little to his confusion and as to which she 
had her evidence in hand The Boyers she had 
known but didn t know the Pembles, though she nad 
heard of them, and it was the people he was with 
who had made them acquainted The incident of 
the thunderstorm that had raged round them with 
such violence as to dnve them for refuge into an 
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excavation — this incident had not occurred at the 
Palace of the Caesars but at Pompeii on an occasion 
when they had been piesent there at an important 
find 

He accepted her amendments he enjoyed her cor 
rections though the moral of them was she pointed 
out that he really didnt lemember the least thing 
about hei and he only felt it as a drawback that 
when all was made strictly historic there didn t ap 
pear much of anything left They lingered together 
still, she neglecting her office — ^for from the moment 
he was so clever she had no proper right to him — 
and both neglectmg the house just waitmg as to 
see if a memory or two more wouldn t again breathe 
on them It hadn t taken them many mmutes after 
all to put down on the table, like the cards of a 
pack, those that constituted their respective hands, 
only what came out was that the pack was unfor 
tunately not perfect — that the past invoked invited, 
encouraged could give them naturally no moie 
than it had It had made them anciently meet — ^her 
at twenty him at twenty five but nothing was so 
strange they seemed to say to each other as that 
while so occupied it hadnt done a little more for 
them They looked at each other as with the feeling 
of an occasion missed the present would have been 
so much better if the other in the far distance m 
the foreign land hadnt been so stupidy meagre 
There werent apparently all counted more than a 
dozen little old ^ngs that had succeeded m commg 
to pass between them trivialities of youth simphci 
ties of freshness, stupidities of ignorance small pos 
sible germs but too deeply buried — too deeply 
(didnt it seem^) to sprout after so many years 
Marcher could only feel he ought to have rendered 
her some service — saved her from a capsized boat m 
the Bay or at least recovered her dressing bag 
filched from her cab m the streets of Naples by a 
lazzarone with a stiletto Or it would have been 
nice if he could have been taken with fever all alone 
at his hotel and she could have come to look after 
him to write to his people to drive him out in con 
vTlescence Then they would be m possession of the 
something or other that their actual shov/ seemed to 
lack It yet somehow presented itself this show, as 
too good to be spoiled so that they were reduced 
for a few minutes more to wondering a little help 
lessly why — since they seemed to Imow a certain 
number of the same people — their reunion had been 
so long averted They didnt use that name for it 
but then delay from minute to minute to join the 
otheis was a kind of confession that they didn t quite 
want It to be a failure Their attempted supposi 
tion of reasons for then not having met but showed 
how little they knew of each other There came in 
fact a moment when Marcher felt a positive pang 


It was vain to pietend she was an old friend for 
all the communities were wanting in spite of which 
it was as an old fiiend that he saw she would have 
suited him He had new ones enough — was sur 
rounded with them for instance on the stage of the 
other house as a new one he probably wouldn t 
have so much as noticed hei He would have liked 
to invent something get her to make believe with 
him that some passage of a lomantic or critcal kind 
had originally occuiied He was really almost reach 
mg out in imagination — as against time — ^for some 
thing that would do and saying to himself that if it 
didnt come this sketch of a fresh stait would show 
for quite awkwaidly bungled They would sepaiate, 
and now for no second or no third chance They 
would have tried and not succeeded Then it was 
just at the turn as he afterwaids made it out to 
himself that everything else failing she herself 
decided to take up the case and as it weie save the 
situation He felt as soon as she spoke that she had 
been consciously keeping back what she said and 
hoping to get on wiAout it a scruple in her that 
immensely touched him when by the end of thiee 
01 four minutes moie he was able to measuie it 
What she brought out at any rate, quite cleaied the 
air and supplied the link — the link it was so odd he 
should frivolously have managed to lose 

You know you told me something I ve never for 
gotten and that again and again has made me think 
of you since it was that tiemendously hot dav when 
we went to Sorrento across the bay foi the bieeze 
What I allude to was what you said to me on the 
way back as we sat under the awning of the boat 
enjoying the cool Have you forgotten^ 

He had forgotten and was even more surprised 
than ashamed But the great thing was that he saw 
m this no vulgar reminder of any sweet speech 
The vanity of women had long memories but she 
was making no claim on him of a compliment oi a 
mistake With another woman a totally diffeient 
one he might have feared the recall possibly even 
of some imbecile offer So in having to sav that 
he had indeed foi gotten he was conscious rathei 
of a loss than of a gam he already saw an interest 
in the mattei of her mention I try to think — but 
I give It up Yet I lemember the Sorrento day 

I m not very sure you do May Baitram aftei a 
moment said and Im not very sure I ought to 
want you to Its dreadful to bung a peison back at 
any time to what he was ten years before If you ve 
hved away from it, she smiled, so much the bet 
tei 

Ah if you haven t why should P he asked 
Lived away, you mean from what I myself was^ 
From what I was I was of couise an ass 
Maicher went on, but I would rather know fiom 
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you ]ust the sort of ass I was than — ^from the mo- 
ment you have something in your mind — ^not know 
anything 

Still however she hesitated But if youve com- 
pletely ceased to be that sort — ^ 

Why I can then all the more bear to know Be 
sides perhaps I haven t 

Perhaps Yet if you haven t she added I should 
suppose youd remember Not indeed that I in the 
least connect with my impiession the invidious name 
you use If I had only thought you foolish she ex 
plained the thing I speak of wouldnt so have 
remained with me It was about yourself She 
waited as if it might come to him but as only meeting 
her eyes in wonder he gave no sign she burnt her 
ships Has it ever happened^ 

Then it was that while he continued to stare a 
hght broke for him and the blood slowly came to his 
face, which began to bum with recognition Do you 
mean I told you — ^ But he faltered lest what came 
to him shouldnt be right lest he should only give 
himself away 

It was something about yourself that it was nat 
Ural one shouldn t forget — that is if one remembered 
you at aU That s why I ask you she smiled if the 
thing you then spoke of has ever come to pass^ 

Oh then he saw, but he was lost m wonder and 
found himself embarrassed This, he also saw, made 
her sorry for him as if her allusion had been a mis- 
take It took him but a moment, however, to feel it 
hadnt been, much as it had been a surprise After 
the first little shock of it her knowledge on the con- 
trary began even if rather strangely to taste sweet 
to him She was the only othei person m the world 
then who would have it and she had had it all these 
years while the fact of his having so breathed his 
secret had unaccountably faded fiom him No won 
der they couldnt have met as if nothmg had hap 
pened I judge, he finally said, that I know 
what you mean Only I had strangely enough lost 
any sense of havmg taken you so far into my con 
fidence 

Is it because youve taken so many others as 
well^ 

I ve taken nobody Not a creature since then 
So that I m the only person who knows^ 

The only person m die world ^ 

Well, she qmckly rephed I myself have never 
spoken Ive never, never repeated of you what you 
told me She looked at him so that he perfectly be 
heved her Their eyes met over it m such a way 
that he was without a doubt And I never wiU 
She spoke with an earnestness that as if almost 
excessive, put him at ease about her possible deri- 
sion Somehow the whole question was a new luxur)^ 
to him — ^that is from the moment she was in posses 


Sion If she didnt take the saicastic view she clearly 
took the sympathetic and that was what he had had 
in all the long time from no one whomsoever What 
he felt was that he couldn t at present have begun to 
tell her and yet could profit perhaps exquisitely by 
the accident of having done so of old Please don t 
then We re just right as it is 

Oh I am, she laughed if you aie! To which 
she added Then you do stiU feel in the same way^ 
It was impossible he shouldn t take to himself that 
she was really interested though it all kept coming 
as perfect surprise He had thought of himself so 
long as abominably alone and lo he wasn t alone a 
bit He hadn t been it appeared for an hour — smce 
those moments on the Sorrento boat It was she 
who had been, he seemed to see as he looked at her 
— she who had been made so bv the graceless fact 
of his lapse of fidelity To tell her what he had told 
her — ^what had it been but to ask somethmg of her^ 
something that she had given m her charity without 
his having by a remembrance, by a return of the 
spirit failmg another encounter so much as thanked 
her What he had asked of her had been simply at 
first not to laugh at him She had beautifully not 
done so for ten years, and she was not doing so 
now So he had endless gratitude to make up Only 
for that he must see just how he had figured to her 
What exactly was the account I gave — ? 

Of ihe way you did feeP Well, it was very sim- 
ple You said you had had from your earhest time 
as the deepest thing withm you the sense of bemg 
kept for something rare and strange possibly prodi- 
gious and terrible that was sooner or later to hap- 
pen to you that you had m your bones the fore- 
boding and the conviction of, and that would 
perhaps overwhelm you 

Do you call that very simple^ John Marcher 
asked 

She thought a moment It was peihaps because I 
seemed, as you spoke, to understand it 
You do understand it^ he eagerly asked 
Again she kept her kind eyes on him You still 
have the belief^ 

Oh^ he exclaimed helplessly There was too 
much to say 

Whatever its to be, she clearly made out, it 
hasn t yet come 

He shook his head m complete sunender now It 
hasnt yet come Only you know, it isnt anythmg 
Im to do to achieve m the world to be distin 
gmshed or admired for I m not such an ass as that 
It would be much better no doubt, if I were 
It s to be somethmg you re merely to suffer^ 

Well say to wait for — ^to have to meet, to face, 
to see suddenly break out m my life possibly destroy 
mg all further consciousness, possibly anmhilatmg 
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me possibly on the other hand only alteiing every 
thing striking at the root of all my woild and leav 
ing me to the consequences, however they shape 
themselves 

She took this m but the light m her eyes con 
tinued for him not to be that of mockery Isn t what 
you desciibe perhaps but the expectation — or at any 
late the sense of danger familiar to so many people 
— of falling in love'^ 

John Marcher wondeied Did you ask me that 
before'^ 

No — I wasn t so free and easy then But its what 
strikes me now 

Of course he said after a moment, it strikes 
you Of course it strikes me Of course whats m 
store for me may be no more than that The only 
thing IS, he went on that I think if it had been 
that I should by this time know 

Do you mean because you ve been in love^ And 
then as he but looked at her m silence Youve 
been m love and it hasn t meant such a cataclysm, 
hasn t proved the great aflFair^ 

Here I am, you see It hasnt been overwhelm- 
ing 

Then it hasn t been love, said May Bartram 

^Well, I at least thought it was I took it for 
that — ve taken it till now It was agreeable it was 
delightful it was miserable he explamed But it 
wasn t strange It wasn t what my affair s to be 
You want something all to yourself — something 
that nobody else knows or has known^ 

It isnt a question of what I want — God knows 
I dont want anythmg Its only a question of the 
apprehension that haunts me — ^that I live with day 
by day 

He said this so lucidly and consistently that he 
could see it fuither impose itself If she hadnt been 
interested before shed have been mterested now 
Is it a sense of commg violence'^ 

Evidently now too again he liked to talk of it I 
don t think of it as — ^when it does come — ^necessarily 
violent I only think of it as natural and as of couise 
above aU unmistakeable I think of it simply as the 
thmg The thing will of itself appeal natural 
Then how will it appeal strange^ 

Marcher bethought himself It won t — to me 
To whom then? 

Well he replied smiling at last say to you 
Oh then I m to be present^ 

Why you are present — since you know 
I see She turned it over But I mean at the 
catastrophe 

At this for a minute their lightness gave way to 
dieir gravity it was as if the long look they ex 
changed held them together It will only depend on 
yourself — ^if you 11 watch with me 
Are you afraid^ she asked 


Don t leave me now he went on 
Are you afiaid^ she lepeated 
Do you think me simply out of my mind^ he 
pursued mstead of answeimg Do I meiely stake 
you as a haimless lunatic^ 

No said May Bartram I undei stand you I be 
lieve you 

You mean you feel how my obsession — poor old 
thingf — ^may correspond to some possible reality? 

To some possible leality 
Then you will watch with me? 

She hesitated then foi the thud time put hei 
question Aie you afiaid? 

Did I tell you I was — at Naples? 

No, you said nothing about it 
Then I don t know And I should hke to know 
said John Marcher You 11 tell me youiself whether 
you thmk so If you 11 watch with me you 11 see 
Very good then They had been moving by 
tins time across the lOom and at the door befoie 
passing out they paused as foi the full wind up of 
their understanding 111 watch with you said 
May Bartram 

XL 

The fact that she knew — ^knew and yet neither 
chaffed him nor betrayed him — ^had in a short time 
begun to constitute between them a goodly bond 
which became more marked when withm Ae year 
that followed their afternoon at Weatherend the 
opportunities for meeting multiplied The event 
that thus promoted these occasions was the death 
of the ancient lady her great aunt under whose 
wing since losing her mother, she had to such an 
extent found shelter and who, though but the 
widowed mother of the new successor to the prop 
erty had succeeded — thanks to a high tone and a 
high tempei — in not forfeiting the supieme position 
at the great house The deposition of this peisonage 
arrived but with her death, which, followed by many 
changes made in particular a difference for the 
young woman m whom Maichei s expeit attention 
had recognised from the first a dependent with a 
piide that might ache though it didn t bustle Noth 
ing for a long time had made him easier thin the 
thought that the aching must have been much 
soothed by Miss Bartram s now finding heiself able 
to set up a small home in London She had acquired 
property to an amount that made that luxury just 
possible, under her aunts extremely complicated 
will, and when the whole matter began to be 
straightened out which indeed took time she let 
him know that the happy issue wis at last in view 
He had seen her again before that day both because 
she had more than once accompanied the ancient 
lady to town and because he had paid another visit 
to the friends who so conveniently made of Weath 
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eiend one of the chaims of their own hospitality 
These friends had taken him back there he had 
achieved theie again with Miss Bartiam some quiet 
detachment, and he had m London succeeded in 
persuading her to more than one biief absence from 
her aunt They went together on these latter occa 
sions, to the National Gallery and the South Ken 
sington Museum wheie among vivid remmdeis 
they talked of Italy at large — ^not now attempting 
to recovei as at first, the taste of their youth and 
their Ignorance That recovery, the first day at 
Weatherend had seived its purpose well had given 
them quite enough so that they were to Marcher s 
sense no longer hoveimg about the headwaters of 
their stieam but had felt their boat pushed sharply 
oflF and down the current 

They were literally afloat together, for our gentle- 
man this was marked quite as marked as that the 
foitunate cause of it was just the buried treasure of 
hei knowledge He had with his own hands dug up 
this little hoard brought to light — that is to within 
reach of the dim day constituted by their discretions 
and privacies — the object of value the hiding place 
of which he had after putting it into the giound 
himself so stiangely so long foi gotten The laie 
luck of his having again just stumbled on the spot 
made him indifferent to any other question, he 
would doubtless have devoted moie time to the odd 
accident of his lapse of memory if he hadnt been 
moved to devote so much to the sweetness the com 
foit as he felt for the future that this accident itself 
had helped to keep fresh It had never entered into 
his plan that any one should know, and mainly for 
the reason that it wasn t in him to tell any one That 
would have been impossible for nothing but the 
amusement of a cold world would have waited on it 
Since however a mysterious fate had opened his 
mouth betimes in spite of him he would count that 
a compensation and profit by it to the utmost That 
the right person should know tempered the asperity 
of his secret more even than his shyness had per 
mitted him to imagine and May Bartram was clearly 
light, because — ^weU because there she was Her 
knowledge simply settled it, he would have been 
suie enough by this time had she been wrong There 
was that in his situation, no doubt that disposed him 
too much to see her as a meie confidant taking all 
hei light for him from the fact — ^the fact only — of 
her inteiest in his predicament from her mercy, 
sympathy seiiousness her consent not to regard him 
as the funniest of the funny Aware, m fine, that 
hei puce for him was just in her giving him this con- 
stant sense of his being admiiaWy spared he was 
careful to lemember that she had also a life of her 
own with things that might happen to her things 
that in fiiendship one should likewise take account 
of Something faiily remarkable came to pass with 


him foi that matter in this connexion — something 
repiesented by a certain passage of his consciousness, 
in the suddenest way from one extitme to the other 
He had thought himself so long as nobody knew 
the most disinterested peison in the woild cairymg 
his concentrated burden his perpetual suspense ever 
so quietly holding his tongue about it giving others 
no glimpse of it nor of its effect upon his life askmg 
of them no allowance and only making on his side 
all those that were asked He hadn t disturbed peo 
pie with the queerness of their having to know a 
haunted man though he had had moments of rather 
special temptation on hearing them say thev were 
foi sooth unsettled If they were as unsettled as 
he was — ^he who had never been settled foi an hour 
m his life — they would know what it meant Yet it 
wasn t all the same foi him to make them and he 
listened to them civilly enough This was why he 
had such good — ^though possibly such rather coloui 
less — ^manners, this was why above all he could 
regaid himself in a greedy world as decently — as 
in fact perhaps even a little sublimely — ^unselfish 
Oui point is accordingly that he valued this charac 
ter quite sufficiently to measuie his piesent danger 
of letting it lapse against which he promised himself 
to be much on his guaid He was quite ready none 
the less to be selfish just a little since surely no 
more charming occasion for it had come to him 
Just a little in a woid was just as much as Miss 
Bartiam taking one day with another would let 
him He never would be in the least coercive and 
would keep weU before him the lines on which con 
sideration for her — the veiy highest — ought to pro 
ceed He would thoroughly establish the heads under 
which her affairs her requirements, her peculiarities 
— ^he went so far as to give them the latitude of that 
name — ^would come into their intercourse All this 
naturally was a sign of how much he took the 
mteicouise itself foi gi anted There was nothing 
moie to be done about that It simply existed had 
spiung into bemg with her fiist penetratmg question 
to him in the autumn light there at Weatiierend 
The real form it should have taken on the basis that 
stood out large was the form of their marrying But 
the devil m this was that the very basis itself put 
marrying out of the question His conviction his 
appiehension his obsession, m short wasnt a 
privilege he could mvite a woman to shaie and that 
consequence of it was precisely what was the matter 
with him Somethmg or other lay m wait for him 
amid the twists and the turns of the months and the 
years like a crouching beast in the jungle It sig- 
nified little whether the crouching beast weie des- 
tined to slay him or to be slain The definite point 
was the inevitable spring of the creatuie and the 
definite lesson from that was that a man of feeling 
didnt cause himself to be accompanied bv a lady 
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on a tiger hunt Such was the image undei which he 
had ended by figurmg his life 

They had at fiist none the less in the scattered 
hours spent togethei made no allusion to that view 
of it, which was a sign he was handsomely alert to 
give that he didn t expect that he in fact didn t caie, 
always to he talking about it Such a featuie in one s 
outlook was really hke a hump on ones back The 
difference it made every mmute of the day existed 
quite mdependendy of discussion One discussed of 
course like a hunchback for there was always, if 
nothmg else, the hunchback face That remained 
and she was watching him but people watched 
best as a general thing m silence, so that such 
would be predominantly the manner of their vigil 
Yet he didnt want at the same time to be tense 
and solemn tense and solemn was what he imagmed 
he too much showed for with other people The 
thmg to be with the one person who knew, was 
easy and natural — to make the reference rather than 
be seeming to avoid it to avoid it rather than be 
seeming to make it and to keep it, m any case 
familiar facetious even rather than pedantic and 
portentous Some such consideration as the latter was 
doubtless m his mind for mstance when he wiote 
pleasantly to Miss Bartiam that perhaps the gieat 
thmg he had so long felt as in the lap of the gods 
was no more than this ciicumstance which touched 
him so nearly of her acquiring a house in London 
It was the first allusion they had yet agam made, 
needmg any other hitherto so little but when she 
rephed, after having given him the news diat she 
was by no means satisfied with such a trifle as the 
climax to so special a suspense she almost set him 
wondenng if she hadn t even a larger conception of 
smgulanty for him than he had for himself He was 
at all events destined to become aware httle by little, 
as time went by that she was all the while lookmg 
at his hfe judging it, measuring it in the light of 
the thmg she loiew which giew to be at last with 
the consecration of the years never mentioned be 
tween them save as the real truth about him That 
had always been his own form of reference to it 
but she adopted the form so quietly that, loolang 
back at the end of a period he knew there was no 
moment at which it was tiaceable that she had as he 
might say got mside his idea or exchanged the 
attitude of beautifully indulging for that of still 
more beautifully believmg him 

It was always open to him to accuse her of seemg 
him but as the most harmless of maniacs and this m 
the long run — since it covered so much ground — 
was his easiest desciiption of their friendship He 
had a screw loose for her but she liked him in spite 
of it and was practically against the rest of the 
world his kind wise keepei uniemunerated but 
fairly amused and, in the absence of other near ties 


not disreputably occupied The rest of the woilj of 
course thought him queer but she she only knew 
how and above all why queer which was precisely 
what enabled her to dispose the concealing veil m 
the right folds She took his gaiety from him — since 
it had to pass with them for gaiety — as she took 
everything else but she certainly so far justified by 
her unerring touch his finer sense of the degree to 
which he had ended by convmcing her She at least 
never spoke of the secret of his life except as the 
real truth about you and she had in fact a wonder 
ful way of making it seem as such the secret of her 
own hfe too That was in fine how he so constantly 
felt her as allowing for him he couldn t on the whole 
call it anything else He allowed himself but she 
exactly, adlowed still more partly because better 
placed for a sight of the matter she traced his un 
happy perversion through reaches of its course into 
which he could scarce follow it He knew how he 
felt but besides knowing that she knew how he 
looked as well he knew each of the things of impoi 
tance he was insidiously kept from doing but she 
could add up the amount they made understand 
how much with a lighter weight on his spirit he 
might have done and thereby established how clever 
as he was he fell shoit Above all she was in the 
secret of the difference between the forms he went 
through — those of his little office undei Govern merit 
those of canng for his modest patrimony for his 
library, for his garden m the country for the people 
m London whose invitations he accepted and re 
paid — and the detachment that reigned beneath 
them and that made of all behaviour all that could 
in the least be called behavioiu a long act of dis 
simulation What it had come to was that he woie 
a mask painted with the social simpei out of the 
eye holes of which there looked eyes of an expies 
sion not in the least matching the other features 
This the stupid world even after years had never 
more than half discovered It was only Ma) Bartiam 
who had and she achieved, by an art indescribable 
the feat of at once — or perhaps it was only alter 
nately — ^meeting the eyes from in front and mingling 
her ovm vision as from over his shoulder with their 
peep tlirough the apertures 

So while they giew oldei together she did watch 
with him, and so she let this association give shape 
and coloui to her own existence Beneath her forms 
as well detachment had learned to sit, and behaviour 
had become for her in the social sense a false ac 
count of herself There was but one account of her 
that would have been tiue all the while and that she 
could give straight to nobody least of all to John 
Marcher Her whole attitude was a virtual statement 
but the perception of that only seemed called to take 
its place for him as one of the many things neces 
saidy crowded out of his consciousness If she had 
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moieover like himself to make sacrifices to their 
real truth it was to be granted that hei compensa 
tion might have affected her as moie prompt and 
more natuial They had long peiiods m this Lon 
don time duimg which when they were togethei 
a stranger might have listened to them without in 
the least pricking up his eais on the othei hand the 
leal tiuth was equally liable at any moment to rise 
to the suiface and the auditor would then have 
wondeied indeed what they were talking about 
They had from an earlv hour made up then mmd 
that society was, luckilv unintelligent and the 
maigin allowed them by this had faiily become one 
of their commonplaces Yet there were still moments 
when the situation turned almost fresh — ^usually 
under the effect of some expiession drawn from 
herself Her expressions doubtless repeated them 
selves but her intervals weie generous What saves 
us you know, is that we answer so completely to so 
usual an appearance that of the man and woman 
whose friendship has become such a daily habit — 
or almost — as to be at last indispensable That for 
instance was a remark she had frequently enough 
had occasion to make though she had given it at 
different times different developments What we 
are especially concerned with is the turn it happened 
to take from hei one afternoon when he had come 
to see her m honour of her birthday This anniver 
saiy had fallen on a Sunday at a season of thick 
fog and general outward gloom but he had brought 
her his customary offeimg havmg knowm her now 
long enough to have established a hundred sn^all 
traditions It was one of his proofs to himself the 
present he made her on her birthday that he hadn t 
sunk into real selfishness It was mostly nothing more 
than a small trinket but it was always fine of its 
land, and he was regulaily careful to pay for it 
more than he thought he could affoid Our habit 
saves you at least dont you see^ because it makes 
you after all for the vulgar indistinguishable from 
other men What s the most mveterate mark of men 
m generaP Why the capacity to spend endless time 
witJi dull women — to spend it I wont say without 
being bored but without minding that they are, 
without being diiven off at a tangent by it which 
comes to the same tiling Im your dull woman, a 
part of the daily biead for which you pray at church 
That coveis your tracks more than anything 

And what covers yours^ asked Marcher, whom 
his dull woman could mostly to this extent amuse 
I see of course what you mean by your saving me 
in this way and that so far as othei people are 
concerned — Ive seen it all along Only what is it 
that saves you^ I often think, you know of that 
She looked as if she sometimes thought of that 
too but rather in a different way Where other 
people, you mean are concerned? 


Well vouie leally so m with me you know — 
as a soit of lesult of my being so in with yourself 
I mean of my havmg such an immense legard for 
you being so tremendously mmdful of all youve 
done foi me I sometimes ask myself if it s quite fan 
Fair I mean to have so involved and — since one 
may say it — ^interested you I almost feel as if you 
hadn t really had time to do anything else 

Anything else but be interested^ she asked Ah 
what else does one ever want to be^ If Ive been 
watchmg with you as we long ago agreed I was 
to do watching s always in itself an absorption 
Oh ceitainly John Marcher said if you hadnt 
had your cuiiosity — I Only doesnt it sometimes 
come to you as time goes on that your curiosity isn t 
being particularly repaid^ 

May Baitiam had a pause Do you ask that by 
any chance because you feel at all that yours isnt^ 
I mean because you have to wait so long 

Oh he understood what she meantl For the 
thing to happen that never does happen^ For the 
beast to jump ouP No Im just where I was about 
it It isnt a matter as to which I can choose 1 can 
decide for a change It isnt one as to which there 
can be a change Its in the lap of the gods Ones 
in die hands of ones law — ^there one is As to the 
form the law will take the way it will operate 
that s its own affair 

Yes Miss Bartram replied of course ones 
fate s coming of course it has come in its ovm form 
and its own way, all the while Only you know the 
form and the way m your case were to have been 
— ^well something so exceptional and as one may 
say so particularly your own 

Something in this made him look at her with 
suspicion You say were to have been as if in 
youi heart you had begun to doubt 
Oh^ she vaguely protested 
As if you believed he went on, that nothing 
will now take place 

She shook her head slowly but lather inscrutably 
You re far from my thought 
He continued to look at her What then is the 
matter with you^ 

Well she said after another wait the matter 
with me is simply that I m more sure than ever my 
cmiosity as you call it will be but too weU repaid 
They were frankly giave now he had got up from 
his seat, had turned once more about the little 
drawing loom to which year after year he brought 
his inevitable topic in which he had as he might 
have said, tasted their intimate community with 
every sauce where every object was as famihar to 
him as the things of his own house and the veiy 
carpets were worn with his fitful walk very much 
as the desks in old counting houses are worn by the 
elbows of generations of cleiks The generations 
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of his nervous moods had been at woik theie and 
the place was the wiitten histoiy of his whole 
middle life Under the impression of what his friend 
had ]ust said he knew himself for some reason 
more awaie of these things, which made him aftei 
a moment stop again before her Is it possibly 
that youve grown afraid^ 

Afraid^ He thought, as she repeated the woid 
that his question had made her, a little, change 
colour, so that lest he should have touched on a 
truth he explamed very kindly You remember 
that that was what you asked me long ago — that 
first day at Weatherend 

Oh yes and you told me you didn t know — ^that 
I was to see for myself Weve said little about it 
since even in so long a time 

Precisely, Marcher interposed — quite as if it 
were too delicate a matter for us to make free with 
Quite as if we might find, on piessuie that I am 
afraid For then he said we shouldn t, should we? 
quite know what to do 

She had foi the time no answer to this question 
There have been days when I thought you were 
Only, of course she added there have been days 
when we have thought almost anything 

Everything Oh^ Marcher softly groaned as with 
a gasp half spent, at the face moie uncovered ]ust 
then than it had been for a long while of the imag 
inaton always with them It had always had its in 
calculable moments of glaring out quite as with the 
very eyes of the very Beast and, used as he was to 
them they could still draw from him the tribute 
of a sigh that lose fiom the depths of his being 
All they had thought first and last rolled ovei him 
the past seemed to have been i educed to mere 
barren speculation This m fact was what the place 
had ]ust struck him as so full of — the simplification 
of everything but the state of suspense That re- 
mamed only by seeming to hang in the void sur 
roundmg it Even his original fear if fear it had 
been had lost itself in the desert I judge however 
he continued that you see Im not afraid now 
What I see as I make it out, is that youve 
achieved something almost unprecedented in the 
way of gettmg used to danger Living with it so 
long and so closely you ve lost your sense of it, you 
know its there but you re indiflFerent and you 
cease even, as of old, to have to whistle in the 
dark Considering what the danger is May Bartram 
wound up, Im bound to say I dont think your 
attitude could weU be surpassed 

John Marcher faintly smiled It s heroic^ 
Certainly — call it that 

It was what he would have liked mdeed to call it 
I am then a man of courage^ 

Thats what you were to show me 
He still however, wondered But doesnt the 


man of courage know what hes afiaid of — oi not 
afraid of^ I don t know that you see I don t focus 
it I can t name it I only know I m exposed 

Yes but exposed — ^how shall I say^ — so diiectly 
So intimately Thats surely enough' 

Enough to make you feel then — as what we 
may call the end and the upshot of oui watch — 
that Im not afiaid^ 

You re not afraid But it isn t she said the end 
of our watch That is it isn t the end of youis Youve 
everything stll to see 

Then why haven t you^ he asked He had had, 
all along today, the sense of her keeping something 
back and he sbU had it As this was his flist im 
pression of that it quite made a date The case 
was the moie maiked as she didnt at fiist answei 
which in turn made him go on You know some 
thing I dont Then his voice for that of a man 
of courage trembled a little You know whats 
to happen Her silence with the face she showed 
was dmost a confession — ^it made him sure You 
know and you re afraid to tell me Its so bad that 
you re afiaid 111 find out 

All this might be true for she did look as if 
unexpectedly to her he had crossed some mvstic 
Ime that she had secietly drawn lound hei Yet 
she might aftei all not have woiiied and the leal 
climax was that he himself at aU events neednt 
You 11 never find out 

III 

It was all to have made, none the less, as I have 
said a date, which came out in the fact that again 
and again even after long mteivals other things 
that passed between them woie in relation to this 
hour but the charactei of recalls and lesults Its 
immediate effect had been indeed rathei to lighten 
insistence — almost to piovoke a reaction as if then 
topic had diopped by its own weight and as if 
moreover for that matter Maichei had been visited 
by one of his occasional warnings against egotism 
He had kept up he felt and veiy decently on the 
whole, his consciousness of the impoitance of not 
being selfish and it was true that he had never 
sinned in that direction without piomptly enough 
trying to pi ess the scales the other way He often 
repaired his fault the season permitting by inviting 
his friend to accompany him to the opeia and it 
not infrequently thus happened that to show he 
didn t wish her to have but one sort of food foi her 
mind he was the cause of her appealing there 
with him a dozen nights in the month It even 
happened that seeing her home at such times he 
occasionally went in with hei to finish as he called 
It the evening and the better to make his point, 
sat down to the frugal but always caieful little sup 
pel that awaited his pleasure His point was made, 
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he thought by his not eternally insisting with her 
on himself made for instance at such hours when 
it befell that hei piano at hand and each of them 
familiar with it tiiey went over passages of the 
Opel a together It chanced to be on one of these 
occasions however that he reminded her of hei not 
having answeied a certain question he had put to 
her durmg the talk that had taken place between 
them on her last birthday What is it that saves 
you^ — saved her he meant from that appearance 
of variation from the usual human type If he had 
practically escaped remaik as she pretended by 
doing in the most important particular what most 
men do — find the answer to life in patching up an 
alliance of a sort with a woman no better than him 
self — ^how had she escaped it, and how could the 
alliance such as it was since they must suppose it 
had been more or less noticed, have failed to make 
hei rather positively talked about^ 

I never said, May Bartram replied that it 
hadnt made me a good deal talked about 
Ah well then you re not saved 
It hasnt been a question for me If youve had 
your woman Ive had she said my man 
And you mean that makes you all nght^ 

Oh it was always as if there were so much to 
say^ I dont know why it shouldnt make me — 
humanly which is what we re speaking of — as 
right as it makes you 

I see Marcher returned Humanly, no doubt, 
as showing that you re livmg for somethmg Not, 
that is, ]ust for me and my secret 

May Baitram smiled I dont pretend it exactly 
shows that Im not living for you Its my intimacy 
with you thats in question 

He laughed as he saw what she meant Yes but 
since as you say, Im only so far as people make 
out, ordinary, you re — arent you^ — no more than 
oidinary either You help me to pass for a man like 
another So if I am as I undei stand you you re not 
compromised Is that it^ 

She had another of her waits, but she spoke 
clearly enough Thats it Its all that concerns me 
— ^to help you to pass for a man hke another 
He was careful to acknowledge the remark hand 
somely How kind how beautiful, you are to me^ 
How shall I evei repay you^ 

She had her last grave pause as if there might 
be a choice of ways But she chose By going on 
as you are 

It was mto this going on as he was that they 
relapsed and really for so long a time that the day 
inevitably came for a furthei sounding of their 
depths These depths constantly budged over by a 
structure fiim enough in spite of its lightness and of 
Its occasional oscillation in the somewhat verbgmous 
air, invited on occasion, in the interest of their 


neives a dioppmg of the plummet and a measure 
ment of the abyss A difference had been made 
moreover once for all by the fact that she had all 
the while not appeared to feel the need of rebutting 
his charge of an idea within her that she didn t 
dare to express — a charge uttered just before one of 
the fullest of their later discussions ended It had 
come up for him then that she knew somethmg 
and that what she knew was bad — ^too bad to tell 
him When he had spoken of it as visibly so bad 
that she was afraid he might find it out her reply 
had left the matter too equivocal to be let alone 
and yet for Marchei s special Sensibility almost too 
formidable again to touch He circled about it at 
a distance that alternately narrowed and widened 
and that stiff wasnt much affected by the con- 
sciousness m him that there was nothing she could 
know after all any better than he did She had 
no source of knowledge he hadnt equally — except 
of course that she might have finer nerves That 
was what women had where they were interested 
they made out things, where people were concerned 
that the people often couldnt have made out for 
themselves Their nerves their sensibility, their 
imagination were conductors and revealers, and 
the beauty of May Bartram was m particular that 
she had given herself so to his case He felt in these 
days what, oddly enough he had never felt before, 
the growth of a dread of losing her by some catas- 
trophe — some catastrophe that yet wouldnt at all 
be the catastrophe paitly because she had almost 
of a sudden begun to strike him as more useful to 
him than ever yet, and partly by reason of an 
appeal ance of unceitainty m her health coincident 
and equally new It was chaiacteristic of the inner 
detachment he had hitherto so successfully cultivated 
and to which our whole account of him is a refer 
ence, it was characteristic that his complications, 
such as they were, had never yet seemed so as at 
this crisis to thicken about him even to the point 
of makmg him ask himself if he were, by any chance, 
of a truth within sight or sound within touch or 
reach withm the immediate jurisdiction of the thing 
that waited 

When the day came as come it had to, that his 
fiiend confessed to him her feai of a deep disorder 
in her blood he felt somehow the shadow of a 
change and the chiU of a shock He immediately 
began to imagine aggravations and disasters and 
above all to think of her peril as the direct menace 
for himself of personal privation This indeed gave 
him one of those partial recoveries of equanimity 
that were agreeable to him— it showed him that 
what was stiff first in his mind was the loss she 
herself might suffer What if she should have to 
die before knowing before seeing — ^ It would 
have been brutal in the early stages of her trouble. 
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to put that question to her but it had immediately 
sounded for him to his own concern and the possi- 
bility was what most made him sorry foi her If 
she did know moreovei in the sense of her having 
had some — ^what should he think^ — ^mystical irresis- 
tible light, this would make the mattei not better 
but worse inasmuch as her original adoption of his 
own curiosity had quite become the basis of her 
life She had been living to see what would be to be 
seen and it would quite lacerate her to have to give 
up before the accomplishment of the vision These 
reflexions as I say quickened his geneiosity yet 
make them as he might he saw himself with the 
lapse of the period more and more disconcerted It 
lapsed for him with a strange steady sweep, and the 
oddest oddity was that it gave him independently 
of the threat of much mconvemence, almost the only 
positive sui prise his career if career it could be 
called, had yet offeied him She kept the house as 
she had never done he had to go to her to see her 
— she could meet him nowhere now though there 
was scarce a comer of their loved old London m 
which she hadn t in the past at one time or another, 
done so and he found her always seated by her fire 
in the deep old fashioned chair she was less and 
less able to leave He had been struck one day 
after an absence exceeding his usual measure with 
her suddenly looking much older to him than he 
had ever thought of hei being then he recognised 
that the suddenness was all on his side — ^he had just 
simply and suddenly noticed She looked older 
because mevitably after so many years she was 
old, or almost which was of couise true in stfll 
greater measure of her companion If she was old 
or almost John Marcher assuredly was and yet it 
was her showing of the lesson not his own that 
brought the truth home to him His suipnses began 
here when once they had begun they multiplied 
they came rather with a rush it was as if in the 
oddest way in the world they had all been kept 
back sown in a thick cluster for the late afternoon 
of life the time at which foi people in general the 
unexpected has died out 

One of them was that he should have caught 
himself — for he had so done — really wondering if 
the great accident would take form now as nothing 
more than his being condemned to see this charmmg 
woman this admirable friend pass away from him 
He had never so unieservedly qualified her as while 
confronted m thought with such a possibility in 
spite of which there was small doubt foi him that 
as an answer to his long iiddle the mere effacement 
of even so fine a feature of his situation would be 
an abject anticlimax It would lepresent as con- 
nected with his past attitude, a drop of dignity under 
the shadow of which his existence could only be 
come the most grotesque of failures He had been 


far fiom holding it a failure — ^long as he had waited 
for the appearance that was to make it a success 
He had waited foi quite anothei thing not foi such 
a thmg as that The bieath of his good faith came 
shoit howevei as he lecognised how long he had 
waited or how long at least his companion had 
That she at all events might be recoided as having 
waited in vain — this affected him shaiply and all 
the more because of his at fiist havmg done little 
more than amuse himself with the idea It giew 
more grave as the gravity of hei condition grew 
and the state of mind it produced m him which 
he himself ended by watching as if it had been 
some definite disfigurement of his outer person, may 
pass for another of his sui puses This conjoined 
itself still with anothei the really stupefving con 
sciousness of a question that he would have allowed 
to shape itself had he dared What did eveiy thing 
mean — ^what that is, did she mean she and hci vain 
waiting and her probable death and the soundless 
admonition of it all — ^unless that at this time of 
day it was simply it was overwhelmingly loo late^ 
He had neyer at any stage of his queer consciousness 
admitted the whisper of such a collection he had 
never till within these last few months been so false 
to his conviction as not to hold that what was to 
come to him had time whether he struck himself as 
having it or not That at last at last he ceitainly 
hadn t it to speak of or had it but m the scantiest 
measure — such soon enough as things went with 
him became the inference with which his old obses 
sion had to reckon and this it was not helped to do 
by the more and more confirmed appearance that 
the great vagueness casting the long shadow in 
which he had hved had to attest itself almost no 
maigin left Since it was in Time that he was to 
have met his fate, so it was in Time that his fate 
was to have acted and as he waked up to the sense 
of no longer being young which was exactly the 
sense of being stale just as that in turn was the 
sense of being weak he waked up to another matter 
beside It all hung together, they were subject he 
and the great vagueness to an equal and indivisible 
law When the possibilities themselves had accord- 
ingly turned stale, when the secret of the gods had 
giown faint had perhaps even quite evaporated 
that, and that only, was failure It wouldnt have 
been failure to be bankrupt dishonoured pilloried 
hanged, it was failure not to be anything And so 
m the dark valley into which his path had taken 
its unlooked-for twist he wondered not a little as 
he groped He didnt care what awful crash might 
oveitake him, with what ignominy or what mon- 
strosity he might yet be associated — since he wasn t 
after all too utterly old to suffer — ^if it would only 
be decently proportionate to the posture he had 
kept all his life in the threatened presence of it 
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He had but one desire left — ^that he shouldn t have 
been sold 


IV 

Then it was that, one afternoon while the spring 
of the year was young and new she met all in her 
own way his frankest betrayal of these alaims He 
had gone m late to see her but evening hadnt 
settled and she was presented to him in that long 
fresh light of waning April days which aflFects us 
often with a sadness sharper than the greyest hours 
of autumn The week had been warm the sprmg 
was supposed to have begun early and May Bartram 
sat for the fiist time in the year without a fire 
a fact that, to Marchei s sense gave the scene of 
which she formed part a smooth and ultimate look 
an air of knowing in its immaculate order and cold 
meaningless cheer that it would never see a fire 
again Her own aspect — ^he could scarce have said 
why — ^intensified this note Almost as white as wax 
with the marks and signs in her face as numerous 
and as fine as if they had been etched by a needle 
with soft white draperies relieved by a faded green 
scarf on the delicate tone of which the years had 
further refined she was the pictme of a serene and 
exquisite but impenetrable sphinx whose head or 
indeed all whose person might have been powdered 
with silver She was a sphmx yet with her white 
petals and green fronds she might have been a lily 
too — only an artificial lily, wonderfully imitated and 
constantly kept without dust or stain though not 
exempt from a slight droop and a complexity of 
faint creases under some clear glass bell The per 
fection of household care, of high polish and finish 
always reigned m her rooms but they now looked 
most as if everything had been wound up tucked m 
put away so that she might sit with folded hands 
and with nothing more to do She was out of it 
to Marchers vision, her work was over she com 
municated with him as across some gulf or from 
some island of rest that she had already reached, 
and it made him feel strangely abandoned Was it 
— or rather wasnt it — that if for so long she had 
been watching with him the answer to their question 
must have swum into her ken and taken on its name 
so that her occupation was verily gone^ He had as 
much as charged her with this in saymg to her many 
months before that she e\en then knew something 
she was keeping from him It was a point he had 
never since ventured to press, vaguely feanng as 
he did that it might become a difference perhaps 
a disagreement between them He had m this later 
time turned nervous, which was what he in all the 
other years had never been, and the oddity was 
that his nervousness should have waited till he had 
begun to doubt? should have held off so long as he 


was sure Theie vas something it seemed to him 
that the wrong word would bung down on his head 
something that would so at least ease off his tension 
But he wanted not to speak the wrong woid that 
uould make eveiy thing ugly He wanted the knowl 
edge he lacked to drop on him if diop it could by 
its own august weight If she was to forsake him 
it was surely for her to take leave This was why 
he didnt directly ask her again what she knew 
but it was also why approaching the matter from 
another side he said to her in the couise of his visit 
What do you legard as the very worst that at this 
time of day can happen to me^ 

He had asked her that m the past often enough 
they had with the odd irregular rhythm of their 
intensities and avoidances exchanged ideas about it 
and then had seen the ideas washed away bv cool 
intervals washed like figures traced in sea sand It 
had ever been the mark of their talk that the oldest 
allusions m it reqmred but a little dismissal and 
reaction to come out agam sounding for the hour as 
new She could thus at present meet his enquiry 
quite freshly and patiently Oh yes I ve repeatedly 
thought ordy it always seemed to me of old that I 
couldnt quite make up my mind I thought of 
dreadful things between which it was difficult to 
choose and so must you have done 

Rather^ I feel now as if I had scarce done any- 
thmg else I appear to myself to have spent mv life 
m thinkmg of nothing but dreadful things A great 
many of them Ive at different times named to you, 
but there were others I couldn t name 
They were too too dreadful^ 

Too too dreadful — some of them 
She looked at him a minute and there came to 
him as he met it an inconsequent sense that her 
eyes when one got their fuU clearness were still as 
beautiful as they had been in youth only beautiful 
with a strange cold light — a light that somehow was 
a part of the effect if it wasnt rather a part of the 
cause of the pale hard sweetness of the season and 
the hour And yet she said at last, there are 
horrors we ve mentioned 

It deepened the strangeness to see her, as such a 
figure m such a picture, talk of Tiorrors but she 
was to do m a few minutes something sti anger yet 
— ^though even of this he was to take the full meas- 
uie but afterwards — and the note of it already 
trembled It was for the matter of that one of the 
signs that her eyes were having agam the high 
flicker of their piime He had to admit however 
what she said Oh yes, there weie times when we 
did go far He caught himself m the act of speak- 
mg as if it all were over Well, he wished it were 
and the consummation depended foi him clearly 
more and more on his friend 

But she had now a soft smile Oh far — ^ 
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It was oddly ironic Do you mean you re pie- 
paied to go further^ 

She was fiail and ancient and chaiming as she 
continued to look at him yet it was lather as if 
she had lost the thread Do you considei that we 
went far^ 

Why I thought it the point you were ]ust making 
— ^that we had looked most things in the face 
Including each other^ She still smiled But 
you re quite light Weve had together great imag 
inations often great fears but some of them have 
been unspoken 

Then the worst — ^we haven t faced that I could 
face It I believe if I knew what you thmk it I 
feel he explained as if I had lost my power to 
conceive such things And he wondered if he looked 
as blank as he sounded Its spent 

Then why do you assume, she asked, that mine 
isn 

Because you ve given me signs to the contrary It 
isnt a question for you of conceiving, imagining 
comparmg It isn t a question now of choosing At 
last he came out with it You know somethmg I 
don t You ve shown me that before 
These last woids had affected her, he made out in 
a moment exceedingly and she spoke with firmness 
Ive shown you my dear nothing 
He shook his head You can t hide it 
Oh oh! May Baitram sounded ovei what she 
couldn t hide It was almost a smothered groan 
You admitted it months ago when I spoke of 
It to you as of something you were afraid I should 
find out Youi answer was that I couldn t that I 
wouldnt and I dont pietend I have But you had 
something theiefore in mind and I now see how it 
must have been how it still is the possibility that, 
of all possibilities has settled itself for you as the 
woist This he went on is why I appeal to you 
Im only afraid of ignorance today — Im not afraid 
of knowledge And then as for a while she said 
nothing What makes me sure is that I see in your 
face and feel here in this air and amid these appear 
ances that you re out of it You ve done You ve had 
your experience You leave me to my fate 

Well she listened motionless and white in her 
chair as on a decision to be made so that her 
manner was fairly an avowal though still, with a 
small fine mner stifiFiiess an imperfect surrender 
It would be the worst she finally let herself say 
I mean the thing Ive never said 
It hushed him a moment More monstrous than 
all the monstiosities weve named^ 

More monstrous Isnt that what you sufficiently 
express she asked m calling it the worst^ 
Marcher thought Assuredly — ^if you mean, as I 
do, something that includes all the loss and aU the 
shame that are thmkable 


It would if it should happen said May Baitiam 
What were speaking of lemember is only my 
idea 

Its your belief Maicher letumed Thats 
enough for me I feel your beliefs are light There 
fore if having this one you give me no more light 
on It, you abandon me 

No, no^ she repeated I m with you — don t you 
see^ — stdl And as to make it more vivid to him 
she lose from hei chair — a movement she seldom 
risked in these days — and showed heiself all draped 
and all soft in her fairness and slimness I haven t 
foisaken you 

It was really m its efiPort against weakness a 
generous assmance and had the success of the im 
pulse not happily, been gieat it would have touched 
him to pain more than to pleasuie But the cold 
chaim in her eves had spread as she hovered befoie 
him to all the lest of her peison so that it was 
foi the minute almost a recoveiy of youth He 
couldn t pity hei foi that he could only take her 
as she showed — as capable even yet of helping him 
It was as if at the same time her light might at 
any instant go out wherefoie he must make the 
most of It Theie passed befoie him with intensity 
the three or foui things he wanted most to know 
but the question that came of itself to his lips really 
covered the otheis Then tell me if I shall con 
sciously suffei 

She piomptly shook her head Never! 

It confirmed the authority he imputed to her 
and it pioduced on him an extraordinary effect 
Well whats better than that^ Do you call that 
the worsti^ 

You thmk nothing is better^ she asked 

She seemed to mean something so special that he 
again sharply wondered though stall with the dawn 
of a piospect of relief Why not if one doesnt 
know^ After which as their eyes ovei his question 
met m a silence, the dawn deepened and something 
to his purpose came prodigiously out of hei veiy 
face His ovm as he took it in suddenly flushed to 
the forehead and he gasped with the force of a pei 
ception to which on the instant eveiything fitted 
The sound of his gasp filled the an then he became 
articulate I see — ^if I dont suffer* 

In her own look, howevei was doubt You see 
what^ 

Why what you mean — ^what you ve always meant 

She again shook her head What I mean isnt 
what I ve always meant It s different 

Its something new^ 

She hung back from it a little Something new 
It s not what you think I see what you think 

His divination drew breath then only her correc 
tion might be wrong It isnt that I am a block- 
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head^ he asked between faintness and gnmness 
It isn t that it s all a mistake^ 

A mistake^ she pityingly echoed That possi 
bility for her he saw, would be monstrous and 
if she guaianteed him the immunity from pain it 
would accordingly not be what she had in mind 
Oh no she declared its nothing of that soit 
Youve been light 

Yet he couldn t help asking himself if she weren t, 
thus piessed speaking but to save him It seemed 
to him he should be most m a hole if his history 
should prove all a platitude Are you telling me 
the tiuth so that I shant have been a bigger idiot 
than I can beai to know^ I haven t lived wi& a vain 
imagination in the most besotted illusion? I haven t 
waited but to see the dooi shut m my face^ 

She shook her head again However the case 
stands that isnt the tiuth Whatever the leality it is 
a reality The door isnt shut The doors open, 
said May Bartram 

Then somethings to come^ 

She waited once again always with her cold sweet 
eyes on him It s nevei too late She had with hei 
gliding step diminished the distance between them, 
and she stood nearer to him close to him a minute 
as if still charged with the unspoken Her movement 
might have been for some finer emphasis of what she 
was at once hesitatmg and deciding to say He 
had been standing by the chimney piece fireless 
and sparely adorned a small perfect old French 
clock and two morsels of losy Dresden constituting 
all its furniture and her hand grasped the shelf 
while she kept him waiting grasped it a little as for 
support and encouiagement She only kept him 
waiting however that is he only waited It had 
become suddenly fiom hei movement and attitude 
beautiful and vivid to him that she had something 
moie to give him her wasted face delicately shone 
with it — it glittered almost as with the white lustre 
of silver m her expiession She was right incontest 
ably for what he saw m her face was the truth and 
strangely without consequence while their talk of 
it as dieadful was still in the air she appealed to 
piesent it as inoidmately soft This, prompting be 
wilderment made him but gape the more gratefully 
for her revelation so that they continued for some 
minutes silent hei face shining at him her contact 
imponderably pressing and his stare all kind but 
all expectant The end none the less was that what 
he had expected failed to come to him Something 
else took place instead which seemed to consist at 
first m the mere closing of hei eyes She gave way 
at the same instant to a slow fine shudder and 
though he remained staling — though he staied in 
fact but the harder — turned off and regained her 
chan It was the end of what she had been intend 
mg but it left him thinking only of that 


Well you dont say — ? 

She had touched m her passage a bell neai the 
chimney and had sunk back strangely pale Im 
afiaid I m too ill 

Too ill to tell me^ It spiang up shaip to him 
and almost to his lips the feai she might die without 
giving him light He checked himself in time from 
so expressing his question but she answeied as if 
she had heard the words 

Dont you know — ^now^ 

Now — ^ She had spoken as if some difference 
had been made within the moment But her maid, 
quickly obedient to her beU, was aheady with them 
I know nothing And he was afterwards to say 
to himself that he must have spoken with odious 
impatience such an impatience as to show that 
supremely disconcerted he washed his hands of 
the whole question 

Ohf said May Bartiam 

Are you in pam^ he asked as the woman went 
to her 

No said May Bartram 

Her maid, who had put an arm roimd her as if 
to take her to her room fixed on him eyes that 
appealingly contradicted her m spite of which 
however he showed once moie his mystification 
What then has happened^ 

She was once more with her companions help 
on hei feet and feeling withdrawal imposed on 
him he had blankly found his hat and gloves and 
had reached the door Yet he waited for her answei 
What was to she said 

V 

He came back the next day but she was then unable 
to see him and as it was literally the first time this 
had occurred in the long stretch of their acquaint 
ance he turned away defeated and sore, almost 
angry — or feelmg at least that such a break in their 
custom was really the beginning of the end — and 
wandeied alone with his thoughts especially wiiJi 
the one he was least able to keep down She was 
dying and he would lose her she was dying and his 
life would end He stopped in the Paik into which 
he had passed and stared before him at his lecur- 
rent doubt Away from her the doubt pressed again 
in her presence he had believed her but as he felt 
his foilomness he thiew himself into the explana- 
tion that nearest at hand, had most of a miserable 
warmth foi him and least of a cold toiment She 
had deceived him to save him — to put him off with 
something in which he should be able to rest What 
could the thing that was to happen to him be after 
aU but just this thing that had begun to happen? 
Her dymg, hei death his consequent solitude — that 
was what he had figured as the Beast m the Jungle 
that was what had been in the lap of the gods He 
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had had her woid foi it as he left her — ^what else 
on earth could she have meant^ It wasn t a thing of 
a monstious order not a fate laie and distinguished 
not a stioke of fortune that ovei whelmed and im 
mortalised, it had only the stamp of the common 
doom But poor Marcher at this hour judged the 
common doom sufficient It would serve his turn, 
and even as the consummation of infinite waiting 
he would bend his pride to accept it He sat down 
on a bench m the twilight He hadn t been a fool 
Something had been as she had said to come 
Before he rose indeed it had quite stiuck him that 
the final fact really matched with the long avenue 
through which he had had to reach it As shaiing 
his suspense and as giving heiself all giving her life, 
to bring It to an end, she had come with him every 
step of the way He had lived by her aid and to 
leave her behind would be cruelly damnably to 
miss hei What could be more overwhelming than 
that^ 

Well he was to know withm the week for though 
she kept him a while at bay left him lestless and 
wretched during a senes of days on each of which 
he asked about her only agam to have to turn away 
she ended his trial by receiving him where she had 
always received him Yet she had been brought 
out at some hazard mto the presence of so many 
of the things that were, consciouslv vainly half 
their past and theie was scant service left in the 
gentleness of her mere desire all too visible to check 
his obsession and wmd up his long tiouble That was 
clearly what she wanted the one thing more for her 
own peace while she could still put out her hand 
He was so affected by her state that once seated 
by her chair he was moved to let every thmg go, 
it was she herself therefore who brought him back 
took up again before she dismissed him, her last 
word of the other time She showed how she wished 
to leave their business in oidei Im not sure you 
understood Youve nothing to wait for moie It has 
come 

Oh how he looked at her^ Really^ 

Really 

The thing that as you said was to^ 

The thing that we began in our youth to watch 
for 

Face to face with her once more he believed her 
it was a claim to which he had so abjectedly little 
to oppose You mean that it has come as a positive 
definite occurrence, with a name and a date^ 

Positive Definite I don t know about the name, 
but oh with a date* 

He found himself again too helplessly at sea 
But come m the night — come and passed me by*^ 

May Bartram had her strange famt smile Oh no 
it hasn t passed you byl 


Put if I haven t been aware of it and it hasn t 
touched me — ^ 

Ah voui not being aware of it — and she seemed 
to hesitate an instant to deal with this — your not 
bemg aware of it is the strangeness in the stiange 
ness Its the wondei of the wondei She spoke as 
with the softness almost of a sick child, yet now at 
last, at the end of all with the perfect straightness 
of a sibyl She visibly knew that she knew and the 
effect on him was of something co oidinate in its 
high chaiacter with the law that had ruled him 
It was the true voice of the law so on her lips 
would the law itself have sounded It has touched 
you she went on It has done its office It has 
made you all its own 

So utteily without my knowing it^ 

So utterly without your knowing it His hand 
as he leaned to her was on the aim of hei chan 
and dimly smiling always now she placed her own 
on it Its enough if I know it 

Oh* he confusedly breathed as she heiself of 
late so often had done 

What I long ago said is true Youll nevei know 
now and I think you ought to be content Youve 
had it said May Bartiam 
But had what^ 

Why what was to have maiked you out The 
proof of your law It has acted Im too glad she 
then bravely added to have been able to see what 
its not 

He continued to attach his eyes to her and with 
the sense that it was all beyond him and that she 
was too he would still have shaiply challenged her 
hadn t he so felt it an abuse of her weakness to do 
more than take devoutly what she gave him, take it 
hushed as to a levelation If he did speak it was 
out of the foreknowledge of his loneliness to come 
If youie glad of what its not it might then have 
been worse^ 

She turned her eyes avv^ay she looked straight 
befoie hei with which after a moment Well, you 
know our fears 

He wondered Its something then we never 
feared*^ 

On this slowly she turned to him Did we ever 
dieam, with all oui dreams that we should sit and 
talk of it thus*^ 

He tiled for a little to make out that they had 
but it was as if their dreams numbeiless enough, 
were in solution m some thick cold mist through 
which thought lost itself It might have been that 
we couldn t talk^ 

Well — she did her best foi him — not from this 
side This you see she said is the other side 
I think poor Marcher returned that all sides 
are the same to me Then, however, as she gently 
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shook her head in correction We mightnt as it 
were ha\e got across — ^ 

To where we aie — ^no Were here — she made 
her weak emphasis 

And much good does it do us^ was her friend s 
hank comment 

It does us the good it can It does us the good 
diat it isnt here Its past Its behind said May 
Bartiam Before — but her voice dropped 

He had got up not to tire her but it was hard to 
combat his yearning She after all told him nothing 
but that his light had failed — ^which he knew well 
enough without hei Before — ? he blankly echoed 
Befoie you see it was always to come That 
kept it piesent 

Oh I dont caie what comes now^ Besides 
Maicher added it seems to me I liked it bettei 
present as you say, than I can like it absent wuth 
your absence 

Oh mine^ — and her pale hands made light of it 
With the absence of everything He had a 
dieadful sense of standing there before her for — 
so far as anything but this proved this bottomless 
drop was concerned — the last time of their life 
It rested on him with a weight he felt he could 
scaice beai and this we ght it appaiently was that 
sbll pressed out what lemained in him of speakable 
protest I believe you but I cant begin to pietend 
I undei stand Nothing foi me is past nothing will 
pass till I pass myself which I pray my stars may 
be as soon as possible Say howevei he added 
that Ive eaten my cake as you contend to the 
last crumb — ^how can the thing I ve nevei felt at aU 
be the thing I was marked out to feeP 

She met him peihaps less directly, but she met 
him unperturbed You take your feelings for 
granted You were to suflFer your fate That was not 
necessarily to Icnow it 

How m the world — ^when what is such knowl 
edge but suffering^ 

She looked up at him a while in silence No — 
you don t understand 

I suffei said John Marcher 
Dont dond 

How can I help at least that^ 

Doni^ May Bartram lepeated 
She spoke it in a tone so special m spite of her 
weakness that he stared an instant — stared as if 
some light, hitherto hidden had shimmered across 
his vision Darkness again closed over it but the 
gleam had already become for him an idea Because 
I haven t the right — ? 

Dont know — ^when you neednt she mercifully 
uiged You neednt — ^for we shouldnt 

Shouldnt? If he could but know what she 
meant! 


No — ^its too much 

Too much^ he still asked but with a mystifica- 
tion that was the next moment of a sudden to give 
way Her woids if they meant something aflFected 
lum in this light — the light also of her wasted face 
— as meaning all and the sense of what knowledge 
had been for herself came over him with a msh 
which broke through into a question Is it of that 
then you re dying^ 

She but watched him gravely at first as to see 
with this where he was and she might have seen 
something or feared something that moved her 
sympathy I would live foi you still — ^if I could 
Her eves closed for a little as if, withdrawn into 
herself she were for a last time tiymg But I can t' 
she said as she raised them again to take leave of 
him 

She couldnt mdeed, as but too promptly and 
shaiply appeared and he had no vision of her aftei 
this that was anythmg but daikness and doom They 
had parted for ever in that strange talk access to 
her chamber of pain rigidly guarded was almost 
wholly forbidden him he was feeling now moieovei 
m the face of doctors nuises the two or three rela 
tives attracted doubtless by the presumption of what 
she had to leave how few were the rights, as 
they were called in such cases that he had to put 
forward and how odd it might even seem that their 
mtimacy shouldnt have given him moie of them 
The stupidest fouith cousin had more, even though 
she had been nothing in such a persons life She 
had been a feature of features m his for what else 
was it to have been so indispensable^ Strange be 
yond saymg were the ways of existence bafflmg for 
him the anomaly of his lack as he felt it to be, of 
pioducible claim A woman might have been as it 
weie everything to him and it might yet piesent 
him m no connexion that any one seemed held to 
recognise If this was the case in these closing weeks 
it was the case more sharply on the occasion of the 
last offices rendered in the great grey London ceme 
teiy to what had been mortal to what had been 
precious in his fiiend The concourse at her grave 
was not numerous but he saw himself tieated as 
scarce more nearly concerned with it than if there 
had been a thousand others He was in short from 
this moment face to face with the fact that he was 
to profit extraoidinarily little by the interest May 
Baitram had taken in him He couldnt quite have 
said what he expected but he hadn t surely expected 
this approach to a double privation Not only had 
her mteiest failed him but he seemed to feel him 
self unattended — and for a leason he couldnt seize 
— ^by the distinction, the dignity, the propriety if 
nothing else of the man markedly bereaved It was 
as if m the view of society he had not been markedly 
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beieaved as if theie still failed some sign or pi oof 
of it and as if none the less his chaiacter could 
never be affirmed nor the deficiency ever made up 
There were moments as the weeks went by when he 
would have liked by some almost aggiessive act 
to take his stand on the intimacy of his loss m order 
that it might be questioned and his retoit to the 
relief of his spirit so recorded but the moments of 
an irritation more helpless followed fast on these 
the moments during which turning things over with 
a good conscience but with a bare horizon, he found 
himself wondering if he oughtnt to have begun so 
to speak further back 

He found himself wondeiing indeed at many 
things and this last speculation had others to keep 
it company What could he have done after all m 
her lifetime without giving them both as it were, 
away^ He couldn t have made known she was watch- 
ing him for that would have published the super 
stition of the Beast This was what closed his mouth 
now — ^now that the Jungle had been threshed to 
vacancy and that the Beast had stolen away It 
sounded too foolish and too flat the difference for 
him in this paiticulai the extinction in his life of 
the element of suspense was such as in fact to sur 
prise him He could scarce have said what the eflFect 
resembled the abrupt cessation the positive prohibi 
tion of music peihaps more than anything else m 
some place all adjusted and all accustomed to sonor- 
ity and to attention If he could at any rate have 
conceived lifting the veil from his image at some 
moment of the past (what had he done, after 
all if not lift it to her^) so to do this today to talk 
to people at laige of the Jungle cleared and confide 
to them that he now felt it as safe would have 
been not only to see them listen as to a goodwife s 
tale but really to heai himself tell one What it 
presently came to m truth was that poor Maicher 
waded thiough his beaten giass where no life 
stirred wheie no bieath sounded where no evil eye 
seemed to gleam fiom a possible lair, veiy much 
as if vaguely looking for the Beast and still more 
as if acutely missing it He walked about in an 
existence that had grown strangely more spacious 
and stopping fitfully m places where the under 
giowth of life stmck him as closer asked himself 
yearningly wondeied secretly and sorely if it would 
have lurked here or there It would have at all 
events sprung, what was at least complete was 
his belief m the truth itself of the assurance given 
him The change from his old sense to his new was 
absolute and final what was to happen had so abso 
lutely and finally happened that he was as httle able 
to know a fear for his future as to know a hope 
so absent in short was any question of anything 
still to come He was to live entirely with the 
other question, that of his unidentified past, that 


of his having to see his fortune impenetiably muffled 
and masked 

The torment of this vision became then his occu 
pation he couldn t perhaps have consented to live 
but for the possibility of guessing She had told 
him his friend not to guess she had forbidden 
him so fai as he might, to know and she had even 
in a sort denied the power in him to leain which 
weie so many things precisely to deprive him of 
lest It wasn t that he wanted he argued for fairness 
that anything past and done should repeat itself it 
was only that he shouldnt as an antichmax have 
been taken sleeping so sound as not to be able to 
win back by an effort of thought the lost stuff of 
consciousness He declared to himself at moments 
that he would either win it back oi have done with 
consciousness for ever he made this idea his one 
motive in fine made it so much his passion that 
none other to compaie with it seemed ever to 
have touched him The lost stuff of consciousness 
became thus for him as a stiayed oi stolen child 
to an unappeasable father he hunted it up and 
down very much as if he were knocking at doors 
and enquiring of the police This was the spiiit in 
which inevitably he set himself to tiavel he staited 
on a journey that was to be as long as he could 
make it it danced before him that as the other 
side of the globe couldn t possibly have less to say 
to him It might by a possibility of suggestion have 
more Befoie he quitted London howevei he made 
a pilgrimage to May Bartram s grave took his way 
to it through the endless avenues of the giim subur 
ban metropolis, sought it out in the wilderness of 
tombs and though he had come but for the lenewal 
of the act of faiewell found himself when he had 
at last stood by it beguiled into long intensities 
He stood for an hour, poweiless to turn away and 
yet powerless to penetrate the daikness of death 
fixmg with his eyes her insciibed name and date 
beating his forehead against the fact of the secret 
they kept drawing his bieath, while he waited as 
if some sense would m pity of him rise fiom the 
stones He kneeled on the stones howevei in vain 
they kept what they concealed and if the fice of 
the tomb did become a face for him it was because 
her two names became a pair of eves that didnt 
know him He gave them a last long look, but no 
palest hght broke 

VI 

He stayed away after this, for a year he visited 
the depths of Asia spending himself on scenes of 
romantic interest, of superlative sanctity but what 
was piesent to him everywhere was that for a man 
who had known what he had known the woild 
was vulgar and vain The state of mind in which 
he lived for so many years shone out to him, in 
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leflexion as a light that coloured and lefined a 
light beside which the glow of the East was garish 
and cheap and thin The terrible truth was that he 
had lost — ^with everything else — a distinction as 
well the things he saw couldn t help being common 
when he had become common to look at them He 
was simply now one of them himself — ^he was m 
the dust without a peg for the sense of difference 
and there were houis when before the temples of 
gods and the sepulchres of kings his spirit turned 
for nobleness of association to the barely discrim 
mated slab m the London subuib That had become 
for him and more intensely with time and distance 
his one witness of a past glory It was all that was 
left to him for proof or piide yet the past glories of 
Pharaohs were nothing to him as he thought of it 
Small wonder then that he came back to it on the 
morrow of his return He was drawn there this 
time as irresistibly as the other yet with a confi 
dence almost that was doubtless the effect of the 
many months that had elapsed He had lived in 
spite of himself, into his change of feeling and in 
wandering ovei the earth had wandered as might 
be said from the ciicumfeience to the centre of 
his desert He had settled to his safety and accepted 
perforce his extinction figuring to himself with some 
colour in the likeness of certain little old men he 
remembered to have seen of whom, all meagre and 
wizened as they might look, it was related that they 
had in their tme fought twenty duels or been loved 
by ten princesses They indeed had been wondious 
for others while he was but wondious for himself 
which, however, was exactly the cause of his haste 
to renew the wonder by getting back as he might 
put it, into his own presence That had quickened 
his steps and checked his delay If his visit was 
prompt it was because he had been separated so 
long from the part of himself that alone he now 
valued 

Its accoidingly not false to say that he reached 
his goal with a certain elation and stood there again 
With a certain assuiance The cieature beneath the 
sod knew of his lare experience so that strangely 
now the place had lost for him its meie blankness 
of expression It met him in mildness — ^not as before 
m mockery it wore for him the air of conscious 
greeting that we find after absence, m things that 
have closely belonged to us and which seem to 
confess of themselves to the connexion The plot of 
ground the giaven tablet the tended flowers af 
fected him so as belonging to him that he resembled 
for the hour a contented landlord reviewing a piece 
of property Whatever had happened — ^well had 
happened He had not come back this time with the 
vanity of that question his former worrying What 
what^ now practically so spent Yet he would none 
the less never again so cut himself off from the spot. 


he would come back to it every month foi if he 
did nothing else by its aid he at least held up his 
head It thus grew for him in the oddest way a 
positive lesource he cairied out his idea of periodical 
retmus, which took their place at last among the 
most inveterate of his habits What it all amounted 
to oddly enough was that in his finally so simplified 
world this garden of death gave him the few square 
feet of earth on which he could still most live It 
was as if being nothing anywhere else foi any one 
nothmg even for himself he were just everything 
here, and if not for a crowd of witnesses or indeed 
for any witness but John Marcher then by clear 
right of the register that he could scan like an open 
page The open page was the tomb of his friend 
and there weie the facts of the past theie the truth 
of his life there the backward reaches in which he 
could lose himself He did this fiom time to time 
with such effect that he seemed to wander through 
the old years with his hand in the arm of a com- 
panion who was in the most extiaoidmary manner 
his other his younger self and to wander, which 
was more extraordinary yet lound and round a 
third presence — ^not wandering she but stationary 
still whose eyes turning with his i evolution never 
ceased to follow him and whose seat was his point 
so to speak of orientation Thus m shoit he settled 
to live — feeding all on the sense that he once had 
lived and dependent on it not alone for a support 
but for an identity 

It sujBBced him m its way for months and the year 
elapsed it would doubtless even have carried him 
further but for an accident superficially slight which 
moved him quite in another direction with a force 
beyond any of his impressions of Egypt or of India 
It was a thing of the merest chance — the turn, as he 
afterwards felt of a hair though he was indeed to 
live to believe that if light hadnt come to him in 
this particular fashion it would still have come in 
another He was to live to believe this I say, though 
he was not to live I may not less definitely mention 
to do much else We allow him at any rate the 
benefit of the conviction, struggling up for him at 
the end that whatever might have happened or not 
happened he would have come round of himself 
to the light The incident of an autumn day had put 
the match to the tiain laid from of old by his misery 
With the light before him he knew that even of late 
his ache had only been smothered It was stiangely 
drugged but it throbbed at the touch it began to 
bleed And the touch, in the event was the face of 
a fellow mortal This face one grey afternoon when 
the leaves were thick in the alleys looked into 
Marchei s own at the cemetery with an expiession 
like the cut of a blade He felt it that is so deep 
down that he winced at the steady thiust The 
person who so mutely assaulted him was a figure he 
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had roticed, on reaching his own goal absorbed 
by a grave a sho^t distance away a giave appar 
ently fresh so that the emotion of the visitoi would 
piobablv match it for fianlcness This fact alone foi 
bade further attention though duimg the time he 
stayed he remained vaguely conscious of his neigh 
hour, a middle aged man apparently in mourning 
whose bowed back among the clustered monu 
ments and moituary yews was constantly piesented 
Marcher s theory that these were elements m contact 
with which he himself revived, had suffered, on 
this occasion it may be granted a marked an exces 
sive check The autumn day was dire for him as 
none had recently been and he rested with a heavi 
ness he had not yet known on the low stone table 
that bore May Bartrams name He rested without 
powei to move as if some spring in him some spell 
vouchsafed had suddenly been broken for ever If he 
could have done that moment as he wanted he 
would simply have stretched himself on the slab 
that was ready to take him treating it as a place 
prepared to leceive his last sleep What in all the 
wide world had he now to keep awake for^^ He 
stared before him with the question, and it was 
then that as one of the cemetery walks passed neai 
him he caught the shock of the face 

His neighbour at the other giave had withdrawn 
as he himself, with force enough m him would 
have done by now and was advancing along the 
path on his way to one of the gates This brought 
him close and his pace was slow so that — and all 
the more as there was a kmd of hunger in his look 
— the two men weie for a minute directly con 
fronted Marcher Imew him at once for one of the 
deeply stricken — a perception so shaip that nothing 
else in the picture comparatively lived neither his 
dress his age nor his presumable charactei and 
class nothing lived but the deep ravage of the 
features he showed He showed them — that was the 
point he was moved, as he passed by some impulse 
that was either a signal for sympathy or more 
possibly a challenge to an opposed soirow He 
imght already have been aware of our friend nught 
at some previous hour have noticed in him the 
smooth habit of the scene, with which the state of 
his own senses so scantly consorted and might 
thereby have been stirred as by an overt discoid 
What Marcher was at all events conscious of was 
in the first place that the image of scarred passion 
presented to him was conscious too — of something 
that profaned the air and m the second that, roused, 
startled, shocked he was yet the next moment 
lookmg after it as it went, with envy The most 
extraordinary thing that had happened to him — 
though he had given that name to other matters 
as well — took place, after his immediate vague 
stare, as a consequence of this impression The 


sti anger passed but the raw glare of his grief re 
mained, making our fiiend wonder in pity what 
wrong what wound it expiessed what injuiy not 
to be healed What had the man had to make 
him by the loss of it so bleed and yet h\e^ 

Something — and this i cached him with a pang — 
that he John Maicher hadnt, the pi oof of which 
was precisely John Marchei s and end No passion 
had ever touched him for this was what passion 
meant he had survived and maundeied and pined 
but where had been his deep ia\age^ The extraor 
dinary thing we speak of was the sudden rush of 
the lesult of this question The sight that had just 
met his eyes named to him as in letteis of quick 
flame something he had utterlv msinely missed, 
and what he had missed made these things a tiain 
of fire made them maik themselves in an anguish 
of invaid throbs He had seen outside of his life, 
not learned it within the way a woman was mourned 
vhen she had been loved for herself such was the 
force of his conviction of the meaning of the stran 
gers face which still flared for him as a smoky 
torch It hadnt come to him the knowledge on 
the wings of experience it had blushed hjm jostled 
him upset him with the disrespect of chance, the 
insolence of accident Now that the illumination had 
begun howevei, it blazed to the zenith and what 
he presently stood theie gazing at was the sounded 
void of his life He gazed he drew breath in pain 
he turned m his dismay and turning he had before 
him m sharpei incision than ever the open page of 
his story The name on the table smote him as the 
passage of his neighbour had done and wh it it said 
to him full m the face was that she wis what he 
had missed This was the awful thought the answer 
to all the past the vision at the dread clearness of 
which he giew as cold as the stone bcncith him 
Everything feU together confessed explained over 
whelmed leaving him most of all stupefied at the 
blindness he had cheiished The fate he had been 
marked for he had met with a vengeance — ^he had 
emptied the cup to the lees he had been the man 
of his time the man, to whom nothing on earth was 
to have happened That was the rare stroke — that 
was his visitation So he saw it as we siv in pale 
hoiror while the pieces fitted and fitted So she had 
seen it while he didn t and so she seived at this hour 
to drive the truth home It was the tiuth vivid and 
monstious that all the while he had waited the 
wait was itself his portion This the companion of 
his Mgil had at a given moment made out and 
she had then oflFered him the chance to baffle his 
doom Ones doom however was nevei baffled and 
on the day she told him his own had come down 
she had seen him but stupidly stare at the escape 
she offered him 

The escape would have been to love hei, then 
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then he would have lived She had lived — who could 
say now with what passion^ — since ^he had loved 
him for himself whereas he had never thought of 
her (ah how it hugely glared at him^) but m the 
chill of his egotism and the light of her use Hei 
spoken woids came back to him — the chain sti etched 
and stretched The Beast had lurked indeed and 
the Beast, at its hour had sprung it had sprung in 
that twilight of the cold April when pale ill wasted 
but all beautiful and perhaps even then recoverable 
she had risen from her chair to stand before him 
and let him imaginably guess It had sprung as he 
didn t guess it had sprung as she hopelessly turned 
from him and the mark by the time he left her 
had fallen where it was to fall He had justified his 
fear and achieved his fate he had failed with the 
last exactitude of all he was to fail of and a moan 
now rose to his lips as he remembered she had 
played he mightnt know This horror of waking — 
this was knowledge knowledge under the bieath 
of which the veiy tears m his eyes seemed to fieeze 
Through them none the less he tried to fix it and 
hold it he kept it there befoie him so that he 
might feel the pam That at least belated and bitter 
had something of the taste of life But the bitterness 
suddenly sickened him and it was as if horribly he 
saw m the truth m the cruelty of his image what 
had been appointed and done He saw the Jungle of 
his life and saw the lurking Beast then while he 
looked perceived it as by a stir of the air rise, huge 
and hideous for the leap that was to settle him His 
eyes darkened — it was close and instinctively turn 
mg in his hallucination to avoid it he flung himself, 
face down on the tomb 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 The grief m the strangers eyes discloses to Marcher 
an awaieness of the irony of his relationship to Miss 
Bartram In what respects is this relationship ironic^ 

2 What is tlie function of the stranger at the end of 
the story^ Is he foreshadowed earlier^ Why do you 
think James uses this device^ Is it a dishonest trick^ 

3 Could Miss Bartram have changed the relationship 
with Marcher to a happier one? Why does she not^ 
Why does she accept Marchers terms? 

4 What IS the theme of the story^ What is the beast ? 
Where is the jungle ^ 


The Beast 
m the Dingle 

James Thurber 

(With qmte the deepest of bows to the master Henry 
James) 

The work of James Thurber has brought delight and 
pleasure wherever it has appeared and m whatever form 
His wonderful drawings of men women and animals 
his fables his reminiscences of his boyhood days m 
Ohio and his short stories have m common an amazingly 
astute perception a sense of the comedy and tragedy of 
modem life and an awareness which make him far more 
than a humorist Thurber s work is a superb commentary 
upon our current scene and there underlies the laughter 
which he produces a gum consciousness of the nature 
of our world which could if his touch were not so per- 
fectly adjusted and controlled turn our laughter into 
tears 

In this stoiy Thurber is of course concerned with 
writing a parody upon Henry James s The Beast in the 
Jungle Now parody is a very special fomi of writing 
in which one characteristic is exaggerated and taken out 
of context for the purpose of humor and for the addi 
tional purpose of commenting upon tlie material It is a 
difficult task to write parody because in order to be 
effective it must m all respects except the one in which 
it exaggerates the original come as close as possible to 
the original If it does not it degenerates into burlesque 
and often cmdity The heavy touch and the overdone 
technique are the common faults in poor parody 

The aspect of Henry James s story which Thurber 
has chosen to parody is of course his style In the dis 
cussion of James s story some of the reasons for James s 
style were suggested and it is naturally a falsification of 
James s purpose as an artist to suggest that his style 
stands alone without harmonious relationship to the 
subject matter Yet James s syntax has certain formal 
patterns which can be duplicated m isolation and 
Thurber has here seized upon them with the keen 
sensitivity which he has for words sounds and atmos 
phere The result is an excruciatingly funny story 

Tins parody serves however an additional purpose 
In choosmg to write as he does Thurber is also saying 
something about James and the school of writing to 
which James belongs He has managed to abstract and 
to present in isolation the very essence of the Jamesian 
pattern which taken as it is out of context can be studied 
and examined He displays more than a great ability as 
a parodist — ^he shows what is essentially a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of James and a sen 
sitiMty to the material * 
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H E HAD bi ought himself so fully in the end pooi 
Grantham, to accept his old friends invitation to 
accompany hei to an afternoon at Coinerbnght 
that now on the very porch of the so evident house 
he could have, for his companion in all surrender, 
a high fine — theie was no other woid foi it — 
twinkle Amy Lighter peifectly took in however 
as for his constant wonder she always perfecdy 
took in the unmade the wider gesture the un 
spoken the wondeiful oh You could you know 
she magnificently faced him with it run He 
promptly matched he even for his, as he had once, 
falling into her frequent idiom beautifully brought 
himself to say money exceeded her directness, 
piessing foi all answer the bell In the darkly 
shining the unfamiliar hallway our poor brave 
gentleman, a moment latei found himself, for all 
his giving up to it for all his in point of fact 
sailing into it i caching out as for an arm relin 
quished Let me it was as though she softly un- 
wrapped it for him, save you It needed nothing 
more to brmg him out of it to bung him indeed 
whole so to say hog into it Lose me* he fairly 
threw it at her Lose me* And managing the 
biavest of waves he magnificently set his face to 
his prefigured predicament 

He had in the fullest degiee now the sense of 
being cut adiift and it was with all jubilant sail set 
that he made for, saluted and swept past his clearly 
astonished hostess He was bound for as by it came 
to him a scanned and ordered chart a paper signed 
and sealed the woman m it had been his little 
wagei brown the woman who, he had figuied it 
for Miss Lighter out of the depths of a mysterious 
desolation was somewhere all set to pounce upon 
him Oh not his companion had charmmgly 
wailed in tins of all seasons brown He had not 
even turned it over The color, he had promptly 
assured her the ceitam the unavoidable color of 
dilemma His companion had on this fully taken in 
his appiehension, she had walked as it were aiound 
and around it She may, of course Amy Lighter 
had finally brought out for him be chaiming I can 
see her, quite clearly m the quietest of blues She 
might eyen you know beautifully listen 

Oh listen* he gave it back to her She will tell 
me about her children a boy and a girl She vnll 
have I quite see it, the litde girl braces on her 
teeth 

Beat her then Amy Lighter had smiled to it 
Talk if you will, her head off Gi\e her she had 
added, after a moment the works Our poor 
sensitive gentleman could only draw, at this, quite 
collapsing* m his chair the longest of sighs 

If Charles Granthams course, befoie the quicken- 
mg wmd of apprehension remembered and renewed. 


took him as now, m fact it did, straight to the high 
Fiench windows giving onto the garden if in the 
watchful eyes of his lost companion his swift 
unerring progress took on the familiai shape of 
flight it was all he was afteiward to piotest with 
out the vaguest shied of plan He found himself 
nonetheless within full view of the way out and it 
was but natural that our poor friend should befoie 
casting anchoi and reefing sail ask himself what 
evei in all the world checked his fair run into the 
green harbor and the wide fiee beckoning sea be 
yond The answer was made for him in the sudden 
ciy, the veiitable ahoy of the lady who tacking 
dangerously to port was at this very moment bear 
mg dovm upon oui drifting gentleman hei signals 
all aflutter, her eyes shining with the biight the 
tiiumphant the unmistakable claim of salvage In 
the brief space, before she in all truth boarded 
him and carried off her spoils to the he somehow 
found eyes to see precise comer of his preoi darned 
doom he peiceived that she wore — that she posi 
tively waved as from the highest point of her top 
gallant mast — a dress which his friend from wher 
ever she might be viewing his unutterable ex 
tremity, must confess in all her exquisite honesty to 
be the very brownness of bi ownness 

He had made through it all, Miss Lighter from 
her coiner in little glances over her shoulder 
amazedly observed, no smallest gesture on behalf of 
his embairassment waving away the pi offered cup 
and glass neglecting to light as in such a ciisis, it 
was his invariable habit so to do the piotectmg tip 
of a cigaiet He had on the contraiy — theie could 
be no doubt of it — ^wonderfully listened he had been 
piecisely all ears, so that now the party being at 
last over she fixed him as they walked together 
with the sharpest of scrutinies She took you aU 
said Amy Lighter in She perfectly held you He 
fixed her in his turn It was not Grantham said, 
a history of childish ills It was not moi cover the 
problem of transportation to and from school His 
companion jumped quite over it She had then, she 
has she cried a piedicament Oh he came all 
out with it the piettiest* 

He found a few steps farther along the proper 
preface I was not seized upon, hei friend finally 
bi ought out as the detached the dispassionate 
outsidei I was brought in — the lady s husband let 
me say is long since dead — I was fairly retained as 
the authority, the specialist Miss Lighter made for 
him again one of her sudden jumps Your years 
it could only be that she said your yeais in Eu- 
rope He turned his full gaze upon her and taking 
her arm, since now they had arrived befoie her 
house, he guided her shaiply away from the spot on 
which, he cleaily sensed, she was fiimly set to make 
the indicated the all too simple final jump There 
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IS he cut the giound out from under hei no 
man — ^no man at any late in the sense in which 
you have made it out — there is not in fine another 
man spare the mark for her She gave it up on 
this releasing as in pretty suirendei hei aim but 
he was not to escape so easily he was not as he had 
\ainly hoped to sleep on the matter, to lefer it for 
shaping and shading to his own private contempla 
tion foi taking now full possession of our poor sensi 
tive friend she quite dragged him up the steps of the 
house and into the pailor 

The figures in the ciystal which Grantham, at last, 
all eageily shined up for her were five the woman 
in brown as they weie secretly and forever sworn 
and only so to think of her her two small children 
— ^he had been wonderfully right about them — a girl 
and a boy and two otheis for whose clearer defini 
tion he turned and turned his crystal to catch the 
seaiching sparkle of all possible light They were the 
manservant in the house of the woman in brown 
and the manservants wife they weie butler and 
housekeeper they were and for this om narratoi 
gave a special twist to his crystal natives of some 
state or othei — the woman in biown could not be 
sure — of Middle Europe Their names, well he had 
f 01 gotten but our two conspiiators for the pleasant 
continuance of their so frivolous game hit all gaily 
upon Petei Quint and Miss Jessel Oh oh this 
accomplished Miss Lighter began I quite see it all 
— the figure m the tower the figure acioss the pond 
He caught hei as who should say in midair My 
pool deal lady he reproached her our play is set 
I beg you to remember, m New, he dwelt upon it, 
York In West — he added for special emphasis, 
Chester 

The proof of his having in some subtle sense given 
himself away stood out for her in the elaborate iitual 
he made of producing first from one pocket and then 
from another cigaret case and match box She took 
a short turn shrewdly watching and then suddenly, 
as the little fire of his match leaped up she made her 
wildest, her sublimest ]ump of all You have tested 
it she cried You have struck it suddenly with one 
fingernail and now you turn a little away fiom it as 
if to say Why, it has a hollow iing You have found 
or you think you have found the tiniest ciack in the 
bell He raised against hei vehemence the hand that 
held his cigaret and with it made a little it seemed 
to her evasive symbol m the air You aie bunging 
the curtain down you know befoie the last note of 
oui overture has died away 

Miss Lighter sat down with a gesture of her own 
and faced him Well then, she sighed, trot out 
Peter Quint I promise to attend with the utmost 
giavity I shall even if you insist charmingly shud 
der He made three little helpless wails, one foi 
each stamp of his cigaret in the silver tray Heai 


me he imploied his fiiend out^ Write your notice 
after the play Quit lufiling his voice actually lose 
your piogiamme 

Upon the house of the woman m biown then (he 
began) had descended on a pioperly wintiy day the 
manservant and his wife For the longest while oi so 
his informant of the afternoon had chosen to believe 
nothing beyond the general lun of domestic events 
had happened nothing m any case had to the com 
mon view taken place She had been unable his 
mformant to make a date to find a name for the 
first disturbing fact She had become aware for 
point of beginning only of a sense that something as 
she had put it (and put it again) was up 

With this striking toss of her thumb, as it were 
toward the faint pattern on the unlighted loom a 
pattern which nonetheless held foi her now atten 
tive listener the high promise of a darkly rewaiding 
intiicacy our lady of the afternoon had had all of a 
moment a little helpless drop He had been able 
however m no time at all our intuitive fiiend to 
dive into the full depths of her silence and come up 
with what was — as Miss Lighter (he now slyly 
reminded hei ) would say — eating the lady The 
lady was m simple truth trying without success to 
fit herself into the design she was stiiving to weave 
for him What she should have guessed all along 
stood out with the discovery straight and bright 
for Charles Grantham he was to be called upon to 
fit the lady into her own design he was m short to 
work the pattern quite out foi hei The lady had 
found the one the peifect consultant in quandary 
and he could only holdmg at last in his veiy hand 
the fine clear distillation of his prefigured piedica 
ment settle back m his chair and wave her on In 
cident^ Incident* he had softly cried and when 
at this his poor bewildeied confidant could only give 
back a halting What^ he had found foi his abject 
surrender a plamer foim Dramatize* Diamatize* 
he had then implored her 

He made out aU serenely now (for the enchanted 
Miss Lighter) what had after an immense amount 
of backing and filling* thereupon ensued shaping 
the account here and there she was not slow to see, 
with the lefimng touch of his exquisite sensibility 
There had indeed been incidents, the beauty of 
which for both our friends lay in the fact that 
there was nothing in a literal and vulgar sense that 
could be proved The very frailest supports had 
sustained the lady s suspicion the fleeting indiscreet 
lift of childish laughter in the dead of night a quick 
silence covering but not concealing the scamper of 
small feet along an unlighted corridor a conidor 
which the distressed lady had leaned foiwaid to 
confide might well be a meie recurring avenue of 
dieam There had stood out moreover (perhaps 
again in fancy) the signs and symbols of a fai pro- 
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founder mischief coflFee grounds (or were they^) in 
a silver porringer the faintest lingering perfume — 
the lady could swear and yet could not — ^in purlieus 
innocent and sacrosanct which she had identified 
(God help her she had wailed) as a cordial rich and 
green and French What all might not the lady 
upon this levelation had demanded be going foi 
ward in the dark of the night behind closed doors 
by the light of a secret candle^ To which her new 
found friend in his turn demanded to know what she 
had to show for effect Upon the lady had 
beautifully kept up with him, the kids? Why ]ust 
she had given it to him all at once, just that they 
are definitely theirs 

He had moved quicldy to squeeze from the arrived 
moment its farthest juices Measure it measure it 
he had cried and when the lady could but blankly 
stare, he had wonderfully brought it out in — ^how 
the long diplomatic years had sealed them up — so 
many words Are the children pale gloomy 
jumpyP he had asked her Do you see them as 
neurotic^ Hei laughter had played all about him 
hke the spray of a fountain Meicy no* when she 
had found space for words she made answer They 
are utterly they are absolutely perfectly charming* 

And it was upon his lecital of this wide this 
breathtaking turn of the play that Charles Gian- 
fham gathering up hat and gloves bowed to Miss 
Lighter and with a charming little cry of Intermis 
Sion mtermission made through her reiterated 
pleas of Second Act for the exit 

II 

Amy Lighter made her friend at an early hour on 
the following morning an impoitunate sign a sign 
which he mournfully protested was at least as wide 
as a church door she knocked in point of shame 
less fact upon his portal The next moment it 
seemed to him he was keeping pace with her along 
the pathway of a nearby park You aie holding 
something back she frankly charged him You 
fled from me to keep it to yourself He gave her 
only the edge of his glance It is what, she, nose to 
the trail now ended up triumphantly you advised 
her to do 

Oh to do he maiked it off for a closer look It 
was what on the contiary he went on after a 
dozen steps I advised hei not to do 

This time she spied it plainly and she was after it 
in full cry You told her not she snatched it up 
and fairly shook it in front of him to fire them* 
She caught hei self up for her pnde a throb m ad- 
vance of her companions dolorous ah which 
nonetheless aflBicted Amy Lightei with the sharpest 
sense of his having as it were, shielded his eyes as 
for a closer view of one who, taken at casual glance 
for friend turns out on closer examination to bear 


only the giossest illusion of resemblance What then 
did you tell her not to do^ the lady wailed 

Not to claim my judgment hei fiiend all gently 
said I gave her the disci eetest look of concern I 
made her the politest of muimurs and withdrew 

Miss Lighter pouted over it with the expiession 
of a child whose planned and piom sed pleasuie the 
sudden coming on of ram has vastly diminished 
You walked out on it she cued You have left us 
flat It came to him as he turned over her charm 
mg inclusive term that he must figuie to her eager 
enterprise, as one who tears up a covenant m the 
veiy moment of its being signed, and he could but 
assure her that if he had indeed withdiawn he had 
withdiawn foi the simple sake of the larger view to 
the post of obseivation Oh the largei view* his 
fi lends impatience flared out at him Watch a not 
horn too gieat a height and it becomes a charming 
native dance This was a game at which, in long 
and expert play he had a hundied times excelled 
and leaning towaid her smilmgly as from his old 
Legation chair he made the sure, the easy the al 
most flippant movement of the designated piece 
If you cannot see the dancing for the danceis said 
Charles Giantham a ball is nothing more than a 
hagarre 

His companion took fifty paces in silence during 
which — ^lie had the touching proof of it in the clench 
ing and unclenching of her fingers — she mightily 
tugged at the monstrous foundation of such an over 
whelming axiomatic generahzation as would have — 
she had but to loosen it from the impiisoning vines 
of her indignation — ^faiily squashed him wheie he 
stood What she at long last came up with abandon 
mg the unequal struggle with the too fornidable 
bouldei was a handful of the sharpest pebbles You 
should call on her You should talk with the chil 
dren You should see for yourself what is going on 
He scooped up and cast back at her a handful of 
his own Should I draw out the servants^ Should 
I peek into pantries^ Should I pi owl about below 
Stans upendmg God save us all matti esses in 
search of Baudelaire and Benedictine^ 

There followed foi Giantham upon this singular 
this unique, this indubitable outburst the shocked 
recognition of his having in the very act of rejecting 
her strategy, fallen plump into the middle of her 
tactics He had moreover his high preposteious note 
upon the troubled air condemned him to confess ex- 
posed as by the wild incautious waving of regimen 
tal colors the precise and secret line of his retreat 
She was upon him m a flash Ah Miss Lightei 
groaned it is the gentleman who is afraid* Is it that 
you fear our lady of the afternoon might say Come 
in Mr Grantham shake hands with Peter Quint? 
He could only now smiling in but the smallest way, 
come out with it I am afraid of them all said 
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Chailes Grantham and as for fuither explanation 
he had no word she strove to figme why as she 
put it to heiself he had so cooled off overnight that 
now his shoes iemo\ed he was stealing quietly 
away from their predicament m his stockinged feet 

He had been brought deviously and unawaie 
once again before her door on the realization of 
which he performed bowing over her hand his httle 
ritual of adieu but grasping him figuratively by the 
nape of his neck she guided him taking no note 
of his decorous protests firmly up the steps and into 
her pallor She seemed to his disconsolate eye, as 
she took a turn the length of the room and back 
again to pick up words and put them down but in 
the end she could but show him for all her pams 
her two uplifted hands as who should say Where 
weie we^ What after a space Grantham put to 
her do you figure me as bringing to it^^ Should I 
come bearing would you say Tennyson and tea^ 
And would that make everything as right as a tnvet 
or an apple pie^ She met this as it were at the 
dooi with her merriest laugh but he watched her — 
so it showed for him — set it in a chair for graver 
study and he had in the face of hei long look at it 
not the smallest of his squirmmgs He was to come 
back to it this moment he was long afterward, to 
bend above it stirring its dust lighting so to say 
matches over it but it produced upon Grantham 
as he sat there no larger effect than Ae faint tickmg 
of the other seconds which passed before Amy 
Lighter spoke I see you she said as winning the 
children away from them Surely the diplomatic 
ribbon is more enchantmg than, she rose to it, the 
sommeliers cham 

Oh oh Charles Grantham closed swiftly m and 
turned it back on her And precisely who dear 
lady of all oui little group might find it so? 

His hostess held it for the longest while turning 
it over and over Are you trying to tell me she 
finally shrewdly cried that the woman in brown 
has made it all up ]ust to she had a helpless ges- 
ture just to set you on her mantelpiece as an 
adornment^ Before he could make her any answer, 
she was m and out of a hundred doors, hitherto un- 
guessed at of his long low ramblmg apprehension 
Do you mean she pitched it very high that she 
presented her children as charming and enchanted 
with this vulgar end in view^ Do you mean there are 
peihaps no servants whatsoever of the kmd no dark 
passages and perils no figure deep and secret? 
There came to him, in the tram of this, the realiza 
tion that m some obscure despeiation she had given 
up all her own striking turns of phrase she had 
fallen in short into his as if she hoped by getting 
quite inside of him to ascertain what — ^thus yester 
day she would have put it — ^made him tick Oh 
leave me out of it, implored Charles Grantham, 


out of at least so utter and vast a dioppmg off I m 
not worth that for any lady s mantelpiece I was only 
pulling at a thiead to see what might unravel She 
had a faint brave smile You left the lady m pulling 
at youi thiead stark laving as my mothei used to 
sav naked Amy Lighter said He had his own small 
smile and word foi this Oh well then clothe her 
while I look the other way His companion came 
at it through still another dooi Do you see the 
children then as making it all up^ Peihaps the leal 
and only villain is some stoiy they have read She 
had sat down but now she leaped from her chair 
Peihaps the story! she fairly shouted 

He staled at her in frank discomfiture foi by her 
new and sudden twists of the donne her fresh and 
frantic glances first fioni a point too high and then 
a point too low, at their so fully walked about 
dilemma she had made him wonder for a moment 
precisely who she was precisely where in or out of 
this so special interlude he could fit her m and make 
her stick But as not knowing what m the world 
else to do or say he moved a cautious hand toward 
hat and gloves she quickly foimd to cry Oh, no 
you dont^ I know peifectly well she went on 
what you expect me to say next You expect me to 
say that peihaps the servants are, m truth agents 
of a special kind assigned to keep a sharp eye on 
the children who are m reality midgets possessed of 
a police record as long as your arm When on this 
he could but wildly gape she continued Cant 
you see Im making fun of you^ Cant you see Im 
showing you how easy and how utterly idiotic it is 
to kick the livmg daylights out of our poor little 
predicament^ She marked off a pause in which to 
bite her lower lip Cant you see, she plunged 
ahead that it is a piedicament within a predica 
ment — the predicament of you and me^ What hap 
pens to us if I stand by while you proceed to lear 
range the figuies m our stoiy to represent nothing 
more challenging for peril faced and problem 
shared than the inauguration of Benjanun Hairi- 
son^ 

Not foi long years had Charles Giantham been 
so turned upon thiust at and struck down not m 
fact — ^the precise instance came back to him in a 
rush — since the irascible plenipotentiary of a cei- 
tam Balkan country, durmg a period of tender mter- 
national relations completely missing a negative and 
wrongly translating a sahent veib had nsen from 
his chair to heap upon the speechless American 
diplomat coals of fire m five separate (one could 
scarcely have said distinct) languages What stood 
out brightly for Grantham what positively shone 
for him was that the light winch struck in from 
wherever it struck m, played no longei upon the 
quintet m the crystal but fairly bathed in fine eold 
bnlliance the figures of Miss Lighter and himself^ 
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who after making naiiower and nanower ciicles 
about their mutual entanglement stood suddenly 
motionless upon a tiny peak of tme unceitam un 
happy un which aflSicted our poor gentleman with 
the sharpest pain of all comfoi table 

I was not her friend heaid himself lemaikably 
saying out of his piofound embariassment I was 
not even presented to the lady in blown To which, 
Amy Lightei a chilling quality in her small laugh 
at once gave answer One is not presented to the 
victim of a stieet accident but one does not she 
made a stiuck gong of it just sit theie Upon 
which hei guest immediately arising hat and gloves 
in hand could but make his most foimal bow I 
should like Charles Giantham said I should won 
derfuUy like to do some faint far justice to he had 
a moment s gropmg for it our peiil but I have lost 
— ah how clearly you have set it oflF for my reluctant 
heart — I have quite utterly and forevei lost he 
nobly if all forlornly came up to it the name of 
action 

The beauty of her next remark and the fact of its 
appearing to him as beautiful quite shimmeied for 
our miserable gentleman quite blinded him as with 
the radiant proof of his having somehow thiough it 
all still clutched the hem so to speak of hei sustain 
mg realism the beauty of it I say lay m the plam 
truth that there was in it precisely no beauty m 
the geneial sense of the term whatsoever Nuts 
alo7sf Amy Lighter quite simply said and taking 
his hand a second in advance of his placing it upon 
the knob of her fiont dooi she all sublimely brought 
out I will not let anything go^ He had, as he 
stepped out upon the poich an italic of his own I 
leave it all said Charles Giantham, where it so 
wonderfully belongs — ^in dear lady, your charming 
and capable hands 

m 

It chanced if chance it could be called that Gran 
tham was summoned although we should perhaps 
not peer too closely into this, to Washington in the 
mazes of which bewildenng city he spent one 
way and another the ensumg foitnight leceivmg 
no sign from Miss Lighter making no sign of his 
own If the days of our gentleman of the chancel 
leries were not too aiduous his nights, nonetheless 
were visited by di earns of the most outlandish and 
teiiifymg nature He was pursued in recun ing night 
mares by two small but dimly defined figures whose 
cleaiest and at the same time, awf idlest chaiacteris 
tic was the presence, on their right hands of two 
extra fingeis covered with a sticky substance whose 
famt sweet aroma identified it, beyond doubt as 
some kind of candy or other, but there was never- 
theless to the sleepers sense, m spite of this the 
strongest and most dieadful suspicion that the stuff 


had undergone m some monstious mannei a dip 
ping into he found the woid foi it when he awoke 
anisette Thiough the peiilous passageways of his 
daik haunted woild oui di earner pursued and 
almost ovei taken by his two small familiars had 
moie than once escaped the clutch of then hoi rid 
hands only by dint of running up a hundred stairs 
and in the last and neaiest chase he had been foiced 
to climb that tall and vulgar pile of steel which af 
fronts the Champs de Mars 

It was with the shaipest sense of lelief then that 
Charles Grantham at the end of his appointed time 
m our crowded capital found himself again upon a 
tram On his ariival at his destination he gave but 
scant time to the lefreshment of his spirits and his 
linen changing into a clean collar dunking off a 
cup of milk he took his hat and gloves and made 
stiaightway for the home of Amy Lightei Beautiful 
upon the stans in something white and filmy (the 
maid having let him in) she poised for a long fine 
moment befoie all joyfiJly she swept down to 
claim both his hands foi hers Once again in her 
familiar her to him only a little less than his recent 
dreams haunted parlor he sat in his accustomed 
chair and stared up at her 

Something has happened he said all at once 
Oh, everything has happened said Miss Lightei 
You have happened I mean he took it stiaight 
up to our predicament — to youi piedicament 
Oh to ours to ouis, cried his friend He shook his 
head I gave it all to you he said I quite plumped 
it m your lap She gave it he thought too easy a 
wave Is it then all settled^ he asked Its all 
everything she said It blew up and it blew ovei 
On Its side^ he mciedulously wanted to know 
Away she said with another wave He was on 
the very edge of his chan I am all ears he almost 
wailed 

Thereupon Amy Lighter began with I saw her at 
lunch I saw her at tea I was there to dinner 
Giantham s ah had the effect on them both of a 
one note chime dropping into the silence of a 
deseited house He had anothei of his shaip senses 
this time the shaip sense that the empty house in 
which his note sounded and lingeied was theiis and 
the feai lose in him that during their little pause 
she too all vainly listened foi the coming of foot 
steps and the opening of the door She made it 
when she went on as simple and biief as could 
be as if she feaied measuimg stiess and stiain his 
fine sensitivity would not beai the weight of too 
oft repeated squeals ( Then what do you suppose^ 
Now, see if you can guess^ ) or of too many liftings 
of the naiTative to high vertiginous peaks of insuf 
ferable suspense 

She had seen the servants they were the lady in 
white said, slight fifty deferential, Hungarian they 
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neither bowed too low nor smiled too often she had 
Miss Lighter said liked them The children for their 
pait were, indeed charming they weie all she 
gave it a special shape foi his delight of a twinkling 
giavity Grantham placed at the base of this a little 
garland of ahs but his hostess lushed on It was 
she pointed out quite beautifully simple The Quints 
(our two fi lends had the perfect smile for this) — 
the Qumts had always wanted had never had no 
longer could hope for children of then own I 
mean began Miss Lightei but he made with one 
finger a small up beat and she let it tiail away Oh 
Miss Lighter rushed along they had cast a spell on 
the childien all right they had caught them in a 
bright enchantment the daik prefigured seciet of 
which oui snooping lady had in several visits to the 
house searched for in va n 

Miss Lighter rose now foi one of her turns about 
the loom I found she suddenly said to hei guest 
positively and precisely nothing^ He gave hei last 
word a hollow echo through which she swiftly pro- 
ceeded with What exactly did we expect^ She 
charmingly bi ought him into it What strange sign 
what cuiious symbol what mark of what beast what 
hmt of huggermugger, what exchange of secret sig- 
nals^ 

My poor dear lady was all that Charles Gian- 
tham could find for this 

An alembic under a bed^ she went on Veilame 
beneath a tiny pillow? A stain on a ImteP A snatch 
of incantation^ A dilated pupil^ A lose turning black^ 
There was I repeat, piecisely nothing She walked 
up to his chair I even spent the night said Amy 
Lighter 

You spent the night^ he cried 

I spent the night she said again, and opening 
her hands Nothing she slowly murmured A 
diipping faucet a banging shuttei a board contract 
ing and creaking in a cooling coiridor He gave to 
this alliteration a single bunging together of the 
palms of his hands Oh she said mistaking him 
our curtain has not come down There lemained 
for me an awesome task the task m short of con 
veying to the woman in brown once and for all, 
that Aeie had been no obscene rites involving eye 
of newt and toe of frog or scrapings from old con 
secrated bells or counter clockwise circlings of a 
moonlit chuich I had to let her know you see, that 
it had all been managed the winning of her chil 
diens hearts m bioadest daylight, by the exercise 
of the most natural arts 

Such as^ her friend gently breathed 

Such as a bright eye an attentive eai, a skilful 
hand Miss Lighter came back at once The Quints 
for I saw them at it could in their propei turn and 
time, be both audience and players And where 
all the while, Giantham had to ask, was oui 


woman m biown^ Oh m a book Miss Lighter 
cleared it up for him in a state at a party yelling 
foi help 

Her guest paid to this the while his fiown pei- 
sisted the solicited laugh But why m goodness 
name Grantham at length demanded didn t she 
as you would have had me put it to her one day 
fire them^ That was easy enough for his com- 
panion Doubts are doubts she said hopes aie 
hopes and above all m this so special period, serv- 
ants are seivants 

Charles Grantham had a long admiring gaze at 
Amy Lighter before he settled further in his chair 
to say Howevei did you in the end tell hei^ She 
had her joUiest laugh of the afternoon befoie she — 
the music still m her tone — ^replied By virtue can 
you ever forgive me of thiee martinis — this at our 
final luncheon together m hei home — which had 
quite the opposite eflFect of sounding a clear bell 
for the poor dear lady I should have attempted the 
business on my first Instead of bringing the simple 
light of the matter in measuied colois through my 
polished prism I struck a confused and even blacker 
dread into her toituied heart Grantham sat for- 
ward in his chair again I heard myself pursued 
Miss Lighter attempting to describe in teims of 
two different sets of verse a milhon glittering miles 
apart (at least they ghtteied for me then) how hei 
children had walked in brightness not in gloom 
how they had come in short all clean and good and 
normal out of our ghoul haunted woodland — per 
haps I should have stuck to Poe or to the simple 
statement 

But what you exactly said^ Grantham prompted 
her 

What I exactly said cried Amy Lighter was 
You can my very very dear friend rest forever as 
sured that whereas your darlings are blissfully awaie 
that little lambs eat ivy they do not entertain the 
slightest suspicion that it lains in their hearts as 
it lains on the town And I added my hand on heis 
Oh never reproach their innocent heaits with 
Qua tu fait de ta jennesse^ 

Grantham got up from his chair to take ten slow 
paces around his companions remaikable revelation 
before he turned to her with And the effect upon 
your bewildered hostess of your altogether enchant 
mg obliquity was precisely what^^ 

Piecisely the wildest imaginable said Miss 
Lighter She gaped at me as if I had whispered to 
her ear the horrid proof that all her fears were true 
twice ovei She rose and staggered to the coid to 
call the servants in The scene that then ensued was 
indesciibable made up of pleas, and shouts and 
tears, and gettings down on knees and pointings to 
ward the door Not one of us could have giasped 
more than a third of it I shouted out, I think in 
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French above the English and Hungarian it will 
wake me shneking from my sleep until the day I 
die 

Grantham had enoimous difficulty m finding the 
tip of a cigaiet with his lighted match and his per 
turbation was not assuaged when all of a sudden 
Miss Lighter loudly laughed I can see you, you 
pool deal she exclaimed standing there in the 
dreadful midst of it holding youi tray of Idylls of 
the King and oiange pekoe^ It gave him such a drop 
as brought his companion to her feet foi a gentle 
pat of his arm We could hear them as we panted 
in our cornel s Miss Lighter went back to it pack 
mg and sobbing sobbing and packing but they have 
gone I may at once cheer you with it to a distin 
guished a tianquil a less feaiful household He 
tucked this, with a sigh of relief and a gestuie of 
finality into its safe and ordered pigeonhole 

The children his narratoi continued weie at 
school We awaited their coming m the highest ap 
prehension I tapping my fingers my hostess crack 
mg it quite drove me mad hei knuckles 

And when at long I m sure it must have seemed 
to you last, they returned and w6re told^ quavered 
Giantham Why she said they turned upon then 
mother they screamed that they hated her and 
would always hate her they said that she had sent 
away the people they m the whole woild most 
loved Thereupon they ran screaming from the 
house and oui poor sbicken ladv still cracking hei 
knuckles, dissolved in teais upon my bosom Our 
diplomat covered his eyes with his hands as if a 
glare too strong foi him had seaiched him out 

We sat theie for hours Amy Lightei took up 
her narrative again while she went over it and over 
it and over it and over it There seemed to be for 
the appeasement of her anguish only the tiniest 
gram of consolation This resided in the considera 
tion that she would save by their going — ^the serv 
ants of course — three hundred dollars a month It 
was upon one of hei numberless reiteiations of this 
vulgar fact this saving shred of silver lining that 
from the hallway m which they had been silently 
hiding our two little eavesdroppei s who had crept 
all stealthily into the house by the back door came 
mto the room Their eyes weie dry and wide their 
mouths quite open Gee^ they cried and Gee^ 
again Do you mean you paid them three hundred 
dollaxs a months And when then mother said she 
had mdeed they brought out a long sequence of 
gees and goshes and by gollies You perceive of 
course they were figunng m terms of toys and candy 
and movies and pony rides their share of the le 
leased booty 

Miss Lighter exti acted from her friends proffered 
silver case a cigaret with which, after leaning toward 
his flame, she drew a little line in the an I left 


them all thiee of them she finished up joyously 
blubbering and babbling and hugging and kissing 
So endeth she stabbed out her cigaret in a tiay 
our dark tale not with a wh mpei but I hope, my 
dear friend a proper and satisfactoiv bang 

Oh the bang was all youis said Charles Giant- 
ham nobly I quite stuck my fingeis in my ears 
He got up ciossed to the mantelpiece picked up 
studied and set down a bit of Staffordshire and 
turned at last to her Madam Lifes a piece in 
bloom quoted Charles Giantham Death goes 
dogging eveiywhere She s the tenant of the room 
He s the ruffian on the staii I think voui paiaphiase 
of another poet came so eas ly to youi lips to close 
out our tale because you see in me the very type 
and sign of old J Alfred Prufiock Oh I have paid 
my court fiom fai across the lOom behind a chair 
but I fullv believe that if and when the luffian 
bleaks into the place, I will be able to wag my 
finger in his face and say (we come to still a gi eater 
poet) Shake then thy gory locks at me and watch 
me if I tremble 

His hostess lan her sensitive fingcis over what he 
had given her but making nothing whatevei out of 
it she cued But there has been no such awful 
threat to any one of us^ 

Oh oh and thats just it said Giantham If the 
dreadful object is piesented so that I can phinlv see 
it whv whos afraidi^ She sensed that one moie 
step would bung him to his pei oration and m 
silence she let him take it If I should stiike he 
made his step at eveiy rustling in the undeigiowth 
a high heioic stance swoid diawn fiom cane and 
CIV Come out come out^ and if theie should ad 
vance in answer to my challenge on veritible tippy 
toe the most comical of beasts about its neck a pmk 
and satinv ribbon tied in the fluffiest of bows what 
deal lady in the name of Heaven would become of 
me^ 

Well theie it was then his beast m the dingle 
out in the open at last scampeimg about and when 
she could find breath Miss Lighter meriily laugh 
ing put a name to it A kitty cat she ciied a 
kitty cat for a tiger* 

Oh said Grantham for the mattei of that, a 
bunny labbit 

But isn t that precisely what I cocktail m hand 
challenged from the bushes^ his friend gaily de 
manded 

Oh but you challenged it he thiew back at her 
while I watched fiom a safe and sorry distance 
He brought out before she could prevent it an 
epitaph Heie lies one who tippy toed away fiom 
it away from you away from m 

She cut with a tiied impatient gestuie straight 
through to the point around which she had the 
strongest sensation, he was set to make one of his 
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Wide interminable endings What are you tiying to 
make out of it alP 

Oh he had the answer for that it was as if he 
had kept it for the longest while shined up and 
ready in his most accessible pocket Nothing 
Charles Grantham exquisitely wailed, nothing and 
in the deep silence that followed a clock some 
where far away sprinkled the disconsolate the in 
compiehensible hour upon their bowed heads There 
was for our lady — oh for our gentleman too — ^the 
feeling of a fine literature of living breaking into 
flame flaring high falling suddenly to ashes 

I would marry you at the drop of a hat she 
threw beautifully out for him 

He tenderly sank almost up to his dioopmg shoul 
deis into the subjunctive Would have he mur 
mured had I but had — He let it die away and 
arose almost biiskly and took and held her hand 
They are sending me away said Chailes Giantham 
She got up and took his other hand applying the 
most affectionate pressure meeting his eye with the 
deepest possible gaze but they both felt it I think 
as a letting go and not a holding on Wherever m 
the world are you going^^ she plaintively moaned 
Ask me that again he said sadly smihng at the 
door and when aftei turning the knob a moment 
later he bent over her hand as they heard the faint, 
the unmistakable sound of the curtain rustling down, 
she asked him her question again 

Why heie I go ciied Charles Grantham with 
a little toss of his hand and his best his most wonder 
ful twinkle round the prickly pear and he was 
off shoulders squared head erect down the steps 
and up the street without a backward glance leav 
mg behind him in the dooiway still staling a be 
wildered lady in whose consciousness there was 
foievei after to echo and echo again, a little broken 
fiagment of question 


The Facts of Life 


^ Somerset Maugham 

The stones of Somerset Maugham are famous through- 
out the world for interest and general appeal Many of 
them like Ram have been made into plays and movies 
others ha\e been anthologized and reprinted in all the 
countries of the world Pei haps the major reason for 
Maughams popularity is the fact that he is a master 
craftsman and a superb teller of tales He has developed 


the skill to write well he has a cosmopolitan back- 
ground and a wide acquaintanceship which inform his 
stones with understanding and charm and above all 
he knows how to entertain his reader Maugham himself 
has no greater aspiration than this In his own admission 
he conceives the function of the writer to be that of 
namting interestingly 

It is not surprising therefore to find in The Tacts of 
Life a good example of engaging writing from the point 
of view of plot a story well put together and finely 
constructed Yet despite the fact that Maugham is evi- 
dently trying to convey a certain thematic significance 
it is doubtful if there remains in the story much beside 
this construction and plot Like so many stories of this 
type it IS more form ^-han content and there is relatively 
little likelihood that the reader once he knows the de- 
nouement would care to read the story again It is 
therefore an example of a story written in the main on 
a single narrative level 

This judgment is best confirmed by an examination 
of several aspects of the story in detail The character- 
istics of Nicky that we are given are almost without 
exception external he is young handsome athletic No 
interior trait which would enable us to place any moral 
choice in perspective is suggested so that there is no 
means by which we may judge the plausibility or sig- 
nificance of what he does His father about whom we 
know httle gives him some standard advice to keep 
away from gambling and women When he goes to Monte 
Carlo he disregards this advice He gambles and wins 
and his encounter with a woman ends up with his being 
ahead financially 

Superficially therefore it would appear that Maugham 
IS attempting to say something about the meaninglessness 
of standard morality after all a boy who disregards it 
comes out the better for having done so and it is 
this conclusion which causes his father to worry at the 
close of the story But just as Maugham fails to give us 
any basis on which to assess the behavior of Nicky so 
does he fail to examine the nature of moiality He 
assumes that morality is a question of rules rather than 
a question of attitude and ethical philosophy This as- 
sumption which IS expressed by Nicky s father implies 
that the reason why one should not gamble is that one 
loses and that the reason one should a\oid improper 
relationships with women is that one will suffer in some 
way as a result A httle consideration however will 
reveal that if it is wrong to gamble — ^in other words 
if it is a matter of moral principle — then it is as wrong 
to gamble when one wins as to gamble when one loses 
The reason for not gambling does not he in the chances 
of success but in the act itself In the same way if rela 
tionships with women of doubtful reputation are con 
sidered to be morally inadvisable they must remain so 
irrespective of the outcome of any one of them The 
fathers concern over the effects of Nicky s adventures 
on the boy s morality is as poorly considered as are the 
motivations of the boy himself and we are therefore 
left with a story that depends not on character not on 
a genuine irony but on the turn of events alone If 
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Nicky had lost at gambling and if his companion had 
fleeced him the alleged problem of the story the irony 
of situation would not be present The ending of the 
story, as well as the outcome of Nicky s adventures does 
not depend in any way on what has gone before and is 
neither logical nor inevitable The characters do not 
control what happens to them so much as they are passive 
receivers of external episodes 

One can learn from this that apparent irony and 
apparent significance often conceal an utter absence of 
either To read Maughams story on more than the plot 
level is therefore to be taken in by false appearance 
which examination of the structure shortly unmasks This 
does not mean that The Facts of Life is a poor story 
but it does mean that it falls short of containing all that 
a story might Compare it with The Wall (Sartre) or 
The Beast in the Jungle (James) in order to see the 
difference in the relationship of character to event 
Maugham s story is an excellent representative of a class 
of short story which is common widespread enjoyable 
and quite legitimate but which is limited in its content 
and range of significance Maugham does what he sets 
out to do but what he sets out to do is only a small 
aspect of the possibilities in literature and should not 
be taken for the whole 

I T WAS Henry Garnet s habit on leaving the city of 
an afternoon to drop in at his club and play bridge 
before going home to dinnei He was a pleasant man 
to play with He knew the game well, and you could 
be sure that he would make the best of his cards 
He was a good loser and when he won was more 
inchned to asciibe his success to his luck than to 
his skill He was indulgent and if his partner made 
a mistake could be trusted to find an excuse for 
him It was surprising then on this occasion to hear 
him telling his partner with unnecessaiy sharpness 
that he had never seen a hand worse played and 
it was more surprising stiU to see him not only make 
a grave error himself an error of which you would 
never have thought him capable but when his part 
ner not unwilling to get a little of his own back 
pointed it out insist against all reason and with con 
siderable heat that he was perfectly right But they 
were all old friends, the men he was playing with 
and none of them took his ill humoui veiy seriously 
Henry Garnet was a broker a partner in a firm of 
repute and it occurred to one of them that some 
thmg had gone wrong with some stock he was m 
terested m 

How s the market today^ he asked 

Booming Even the suckers are making money” 
It was evident that stocks and shares had nothing 
to do with Henry Garnets vexation but something 
was the matter that was evident too He was a 
heaity fellow who enjoyed excellent health he had 
plenty of money he was fond of his wife and de 


voted to his children As a rule he had high spirits 
and he laughed easily at the nonsense they were apt 
to talk while they played but today he sat glum and 
silent His biows weie crossly puckered and theie 
was a sulky look about his mouth Presently to ease 
the tension one of the others mentioned a subject 
upon which they all knew Henry Garnet was glad to 
speak 

Hows your boy Henryk I see hes done pretty 
well in the tournament 

Henry Garnets frown grew darkei 
He s done no better than I expected him to 
When does he come back from M[onte^ 

He got back last night 
Did he enjoy himself 

I suppose so all I know is that he made a 
damned fool of himself 
Oh HowP 

I d rather not talk about it if you don t mind 
The three men looked at him with curiosity Henry 
Garnet scowled at the gieen baize 
Sorry old boy Your call 

The game proceeded m a stiamed silence Garnet 
got his bid and when he played his cards so badlv 
that he went three down not a word was said An 
other rubber was begun, and in the second game 
Garnet denied a suit 

Having none^ his partner asked him 
Garnet s nntability was such tliat he did not even 
reply and when at the end of the hand it appeared 
that he had revoked and that his revoke cost the 
rubber it was not to be expected that his partner 
should let his carelessness go without remiik 
What the devils the matter with you Henryk 
he said You re playing like a fool 

Garnet was disconceited He did not so much 
mind losing a big lubber himself but he was soie 
that his inattention should have made his partner 
lose too He pulled himself together 

Id better not play any more I thought a few 
lubbers would calm me but the fact is I can t give 
my mind to the game To tell you the tiuth I m m a 
hell of a tempei 

They all burst out laughing 
You don t have to tell us that, old boy It s ob- 
vious 

Garnet gave them a rueful smile 
Well I bet you d be in a temper if what s hap- 
pened to me had happened to you As a matter of 
fact I m in a damned awkward situation and if any 
of you fellows can give me any advice how to deal 
with it I d be giateful 

Lets have a drink and you tell us all about it 
With a K C a Home Office official and an eminent 
smgeon — ^if we cant tell you how to deal with a 
situation nobody can 

The K C got up and rang the bell foi a waitei 
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It s about that damned boy of mine said Henry 
Garnet 

Dunks weie ordered and bi ought And this is the 
story that Henry Garnet told them 

The boy of whom he spoke was his only son His 
name was Nicholas and of course he was called 
Nicky He was eighteen The Garnets had two 
daughters besides one of sixteen and the other 
of twelve but however unreasonable it seemed for 
a fathei is generallv supposed to like his daughters 
best and though he did all he could not to show his 
preference there was no doubt that the greater share 
of Henry Garnets affection was given to his son 
He was kind in a chaffing casual way to his daugh 
ters and gave them handsome presents on their 
birthdays and at Christmas but he doted on Nicky 
Nothing was too good for him He thought the 
world of him He could hardly take his eyes off him 
You could not blame him for Nicky was a son that 
any parent might have been proud of He was six 
foot two lithe but muscular with broad shoulders 
and a slim waist and he held himself gallandy erect 
he had a charming head well placed on the shoul 
ders with pale blown hair that waved slightly blue 
eyes with long dark lashes under well marked eye 
brows a full red mouth and a tanned clean skin 
When he smiled he showed very regular and very 
white teeth He was not shy but there was a modesty 
in his demeanour that was attractive In social mter- 
course he was easy polite and quietly gay He was 
the offspring of nice healthy decent parents he 
had been well brought up in a good home he had 
been sent to a good school and the general result 
was as engaging a specimen of young manhood as 
you were likely to find m a long time You felt that 
he was as honest, open and virtuous as he looked 
He had never given his parents a moments uneasi- 
ness As a child he was seldom ill and never naughty 
As a boy he did everything that was expected of 
him His school reports were excellent He was won- 
derfully popular and he ended his career, with a 
creditable number of prizes, as head of the school 
and captain of the football team But this was not 
all At the age of fourteen Nicky had developed an 
unexpected gift for lawn tennis This was a game 
that his father not only was fond of but played very 
well and when he discerned in the boy the promise 
of a tennis player he fostered it During the holidays 
he had him taught by the best professionals and by 
the time he was sixteen he had won a number of 
tournaments for boys of his age He could beat his 
father so badly that only parental affection recon 
ciled the older player to the poor show he put up 
At eighteen Nicky went to Cambridge and Henrv 
Garnet conceived the ambition that before he was 
through with the university he should play for it 
Nicky had all the quahfications for becoming a great 


tennis playei He was tall he had a long reach he 
was quick on his feet and his timing was perfect He 
realized instinctively wheie the ball was coming and 
seemingly without huiry was there to take it He 
had a powerful seive with a nasty break that made 
it difficult to return and his forehand diive low 
long and accuiate was deadly He was not so good 
on the backhand and his volleying was wild but all 
through the summer before he went to Cambridge 
Henry Garnet made him work on these points under 
the best teacher m England At the back of his mind 
though he did not even mention it to Nicky he 
cherished a furthei ambition to see his son play at 
Wimbledon, and who could tell perhaps be chosen 
to represent his country m the Davis Cup A great 
lump came into Henry Garnets throat as he saw in 
fancy his son leap over the net to shake hands with 
the American champion whom he had ]ust defeated 
and walk off the court to the deafening plaudits of 
the multitude 

As an assiduous frequenter of Wimbledon Henry 
Garnet had a good many friends in the tennis world 
and one evening he found himself at a city din- 
ner sittmg next to one of them a Colonel Bra- 
bazon and m due course began tallang to him of 
Nicky and what chance there might be of his being 
chosen to play for his university during the follow- 
mg season 

Why don t you let him go down to Monte Carlo 
and play in the spring tournament there^ said the 
Colonel suddenly 

Oh I don t thmk he s good enough for that He s 
not nmeteen yet he only went up to Cambridge 
last October he wouldnt stand a chance against 
all those cracks 

Of course, Austin and Von Cramm and so on 
would knock spots off him but he might snatch a 
game or two and if he got up agamst some of the 
smaller fry there s no reason why he shouldn t win 
two or three matches Hes never been up against 
any of the first rate playei s and it would be wonder 
ful practice for him He d learn a lot more than he 11 
ever leam in the seaside tournaments you enter him 
for 

I wouldn t dream of it I m not going to let him 
leave Cambridge in the middle of a term Ive al 
ways impressed upon him that tennis is only a game 
and it mustnt inteifere with work 

Colonel Biabazon asked Garnet when the term 
ended 

That s all right He d only have to cut about three 
days Surely that could be arranged You see, two 
of the men we were depending on have let us down 
and were m a hole We want to send as good a 
team as we can The Germans aie sendmg their best 
players and so are the Americans 

Nothing doing old boy In the first place Nicky s 
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not good enough and secondly I dont fancy the 
idea of sending a kid like that to Monte Carlo with- 
out anyone to look after him If I could get away 
myself I might think of it but that s out of the ques- 
tion 

I shall be there I m going as the nonplaying cap- 
tain of the English team 1 11 keep an eye on him 
You 11 be busy and besides it s not a responsibil- 
ity I d like to ask you to take He s never been abroad 
in his life and to tell you the truth I shouldn t have 
a moments peace all the time he was theie 

They left it at that and presently Henry Garnet 
went home He was so flatteied by Colonel Bra- 
bazon s suggestion that he could not help telling his 
wife 

Fancy his thinking Nicky s as good as that He 
told me hed seen him play and his style was fine 
He only wants moie practice to get into the first 
flight We shall see the kid playing in the semi- 
finals at Wimbledon yet old girl 

To his surprise Mis Garnet was not so much op- 
posed to the notion as he would have expected 
* After all the boys eighteen Nicky s never got 
into mischief vet and there s no reason to suppose 
he will now 

There s his work to be consideied dont forget 
that I think it would be a veiy bad precedent to 
let him cut the end of teim 

But what can three days matter^ It seems a 
shame to lob him of a chance like that I m sure hed 
jump at it if you asked him 

Well Im not going to I haven t sent him to 
Cambridge just to play tennis I know hes steady 
but it s silly to put temptation in his way He s much 
too young to go to Monte Carlo by himself 

You say he wont have a chance against these 
crack players but you can t tell 

Henry Garnet sighed a little On the wav home in 
the car it had struck him that Austins health was 
uncertain and that Von Cramm had his off days 
Supposing just for the sake of argument that Nicky 
had a bit of luck like that — then there would be no 
doubt that he would be chosen to play foi Cam- 
bridge But of course that was all nonsense 

Nothing doing my dear I ve made up my mind 
and I m not going to change it 

Mrs Garnet held her peace But next day she 
wrote to Nicky telling him whai had happened and 
suggested to him what she would do m his place if 
wanting to go he wished to get his fathers con 
sent A day or two later Henrv Garnet received a 
letter fiom his son He was bubbling over with ex- 
citement He had seen his tutor who was a tennis 
player himself and the Piovost of his college who 
happened to know Colonel Brabazon and no ob 
jection would be made to his leaving before the end 
of term they both thought it an oppoitunity that 


shouldn t be missed He didn t see what haim he 
could come to and if onlv just this once his father 
would stretch a point well next teim he promised 
faithfully he d work like blazes It was a veiv prettv 
letter Mis Garnet watched her husband read it at 
the breakfast table she was undisturbed by the 
frown on his face He thiew it ovei to hei 

I don t know why you thought it necessarv to tell 
Nicky something I told you m confidence Its too 
bad of you Now you ve thoroughly unsettled him 
Im so sorry I thought it would please him to 
know that Colonel Brabazon had such a high opm 
ion of him I don t see why one should onlv tell peo 
pie the disagreeable things that are said about 
them Of course I made it quite clear that there 
could be no question of his going 

Youve put me in an odious position If there s 
anythmg I hate its for the boy to look upon me as 
a spoilspoit and a tyrant 

Oh he 11 never do that He may think vou rathei 
silly and unreasonable but Im suie heU undei stand 
that it s only foi his own good that ou i e being so 
unkind 

Chiist said Henry Garnet 

His wife had a gieat inclination to laugh She 
knew the battle was won Deal oh deai how easy it 
was to get men to do what you wanted Foi appear 
ance sake Henry Garnet held out foi foi tv eight 
hours but then he yielded and a fortnight latei 
Nicky came to London He was to stait foi Monte 
Cailo next morning and after dinner when Mrs 
Garnet and hei elder daughter had left them Heniy 
took the oppoitunity to give his son some good 
advice 

I dont feel quite comfortable about letting you 
go off to a place like Monte Cailo at ^oul age pi ic 
tically by youiself he finished but theie it is and 
I can only hope you 11 be sensible I don t want to 
play the heavy father but there aie three things 
especially that I want to warn you against one is 
gambling don t gamble the second is money don t 
lend anyone money and the thud is women dont 
have anythmg to do with women If you dont do 
any of those thiee things you can t come to much 
harm so remember them well 
All right Father Nicky smiled 
Thats my last word to you I know the world 
pietty well and believe me my advice is sound 
I wont foi get it I promise you 
Thats a good chap Now lets go up and join 
the ladies 

Nicky beat neither Austin nor Von Cramm in the 
Monte Carlo tournament but he did not disgiace 
himself He snatched an unexpected victorv ovei a 
Spanish player and gave one of the Austrians a 
closer match than anyone had thought possible In 
the mixed doubles he got into the semifinals His 
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chaim conquered everyone and he vastly enjoyed 
himself It was geneially allowed that he showed 
promise and Colonel Brabazon told him that when 
he was a little older and had had more practice with 
first class players he would be a credit to his father 
The tournament came to an end and the day foUow 
ing he was to fly back to London Anxious to play 
his best he had lived very caiefully smoking little 
and dunking nothing and going to bed early but on 
his last evening he thought he would hke to see 
something of the life m Monte Carlo of which he 
had heard so much An official dmnei was given 
to the tennis players and after dinner with the rest 
of them he went into the Sporting Club It was the 
first time he had been there Monte Carlo was very 
full and the rooms were crowded Nicky had never 
befoie seen loulette played except m lie pictures 
in a maze he stopped at the first table he came to, 
chips of different sizes weie scattered over the green 
cloth in what looked like a hopeless muddle the 
croupier gave the wheel a sharp turn and with a 
flick thi ew in the little white ball After what seemed 
an endless time the ball stopped and another croupier 
with a bioad indifferent gesture raked in the chips 
of those who had lost 

Piesently Nicky wandered over to wheie they were 
playing tiente et quarante but he couldnt under 
stand what it was all about and he thought it dull 
He saw a crowd in another room and sauntered in 
A big game of baccara was in progress and he was 
immediately conscious of the tension The players 
were protected from the thronging bystanders by 
a brass lail they sat round the table nine on each 
side with the dealer m the middle and the croupier 
facing him Big money was changmg hands The 
dealer was a member of the Greek Syndicate Nicky 
looked at his impassive face His eyes weie watch 
ful but his expression never changed whether he 
won or lost It was a teirifying strangely impressive 
sight It gave Nicky who had been thriftily brought 
up a peculiar thrill to see someone risk a thousand 
pounds on the turn of a card and when he lost 
make a little joke and laugh It was aU terribly ex 
citing An acquaintance came up to him 

Been doing any good^ he asked 

I haven t been playing 

Wise of you Rotten game Come and have a 
drink 

All right 

While they were having it Nicky told his friend 
that this was the first time he had ever been in the 
looms 

Oh but you must have one little flutter before 
vou go Its idiotic to leave Monte without having 
tiled youi luck After all it wont huit you to lose 
a hundred francs or so 

I don t suppose it will, but my father wasn t any 


too keen on my coming at all and one of the three 
things he paiticularly advised me not to do was to 
gamble 

But when Nicky left his companion he strolled 
back to one of the tables where they weie playing 
roulette He stood for a while looking at the losers 
money being raked in by the cioupier and the money 
that was won paid out to the winners It was impos 
sible to deny that it was thiiUmg His friend was 
right it did seem silly to leave Monte without put 
ting something on the table just once It would be 
an experience and at his age you had to have all the 
experience you could get He reflected that he hadn t 
promised his father not to gamble hed promised 
him not to forget his advice It wasnt quite the 
same was it^ He took a hundred franc note out of 
his pocket and rather shyly put it on number eight 
een He chose it because that was his age With a 
wildly beating heart he watched the wheel turn the 
little white ball whizzed about like a small demon of 
mischief the wheel went round more slowly the 
little white ball hesitated it seemed about to stop 
it went on again Nicky could hardly believe his 
eyes when it fell into number eighteen A lot of chips 
were passed over to him and his hands trembled as 
he took them It seemed to amount to a lot of money 
He was so confused that he never thought of putting 
anything on the following lound in fact he had no 
intention of playing any more once was enough and 
he was surprised when eighteen again came up 
There was only one chip on it 

By George youve won again said a man who 
was standing near to him 

Me^ I hadnt got anything on 
Yes you had Your oiiginal stake They always 
leave it on unless you ask for it back Didnt you 
know^ 

Another packet of chips was handed over to him 
Nicky s head reeled He counted his gams seven 
thousand francs A queer sense of power seized him 
he felt wonderfully clever This was the easiest way 
of making money that he had ever heard of His 
frank charming face was wreathed in smiles His 
bright eyes met those of a woman standing by his 
side She smiled 

You le m luck she said 
She spoke English but with a foreign accent 
I can hardly believe it It s the first time I ve ever 
played 

That explains it Lend me a thousand francs will 
you^ Ive lost eveiy thing Ive got lU give it you 
back in half an hour 
All right 

She took a laige red chip from his pile and with 
a word of thanks disappeared The man who had 
spoken to him before grunted 
You 11 never see that again 
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Nicky was dashed His father had particularly 
advised him not to lend anyone money What a 
silly thing to do* And to somebody he d never seen 
in his life But the fact was, he felt at that moment 
such a love for the human race that it had nevei 
occur! ed to him to refuse And that big red chip it 
was almost impossible to realize that it had any 
value Oh well it didn t matter he still had six thou 
sand francs hed just try his luck once oi twice 
more and if he didn t win he d go home He put a 
chip on sixteen which was his eldei sister s age but 
it didnt come up then on twelve which wa? his 
younger sisters, and that didnt come up either 
he tried various numbers at random but without 
success It was funny he seemed to have lost his 
knack He thought he would tiy just once more and 
then stop he won He had made up all his losses 
and had something over At the end of an hour after 
various ups and downs having experienced such 
thnlls as he had never known in his life he found 
himself with so many chips that they would hardly 
go in his pockets He decided to go He went to the 
changers office and he gasped when twenty thou- 
sand franc notes were spread out before him He had 
never had so much money in his hfe He put it in 
his pocket and was turning away when the woman 
to whom he had lent the thousand fiancs came up 
to him 

Ive been looking for )ou everywhere she said 
I was afraid you d gone I was in a fever I didn t 
know what you d think of me Here s your thousand 
francs and thank you so much for the loan 

Nicky, blushing scarlet stared at her with amaze- 
ment How he had misjudged her* His father had 
said dont gamble well he had and hed made 
twenty thousand francs and his father had said 
dont lend anyone money well he had hed lent 
quite a lot to a total stranger and she d returned it 
The fact was that he wasnt nearly such a fool as 
his father thought he d had an instinct that he could 
lend her the money with safety and you see his 
instinct was nght But he was so obviously taken 
aback that the httle lady was forced to laugh 
What IS the matter with you^ she asked 
To tell you the truth I never expected to see the 
money back 

What did you take me for^ Did you think I was a 
— cocotte^ 

Nicky reddened to the roots of his wavy hair 
No of course not 
Do I look like one^ 

Not a bit 

She was dressed very quietly in black, with a 
strmg of gold beads round her neck her simple 
frock showed off a neat slight figuie she had a 
pretty little face and a trim head She was made 
up, but not excessively, and Nicky supposed that she 


was not more than thiee or four veais older than 
himself She gave him a fnendlv smile 

My husband is in the adinmisti ation in Morocco 
and Ive come to Monte Carlo for a few weeks be 
cause he thought I wanted a change 

I was just going said Nicky because he couldn t 
think of anything else to say 
Already* 

Well Ive got to get up early tomoiiow Im 
going back to London by air 

Of course The tournament ended today didnt 
it^ I saw you play you know two or three times 
Did you^ I dont know whv you should have 
noticed me 

Youve got a beautiful style And you looked 
very sweet m your shoits 

Nicky was not an immodest youth but it did cross 
his mmd that perhaps she had borrowed that thou 
sand fiancs in order to scrape acquaintance with 
him 

Do you ever go to the Knickerbocker^ she asked 
No I never have 

Oh but you mustn t leave Monte without having 
been theie Why dont you come and dance a little^ 
To tell you the truth Im staiving with hungci ind 
I should adore some bacon and eggs 

Nicky remembered his father s advice not to have 
anything to do with women but this was diffcient 
vou had only to look at the pretty little thing to 
know at once that she was perfectly respect ible 
Her husband was in what coi responded he sup 
posed to the civil service His fathei and nnthei 
had friends who were civil servants and they and 
their wives sometimes came to dinner It was tiue 
that the wives were neither so young nor so pietty as 
this one but she was just as ladylike as they weie 
And after winning twenty thousand fiancs he 
thought it wouldnt be a bad idea to have a little 
fun 

I d love to go with you he said But vou won t 
mind if I dont stay very long Ive left instructions 
at my hotel that I m to be called at seven 
We 11 leave as soon as ever you like 
Nicky found it very pleasant at the Knickeibocker 
He ate his bacon and eggs with appetite They 
shared a bottle of champagne They danced and 
the little lady told him he danced beautifully He 
knew he danced pretty well and of course she was 
easy to dance with As light as a feather She laid 
her check against his and when their eyes met there 
was in hers a smile that made his heart go pit a pat 
A coloured woman sang in a throaty sensual voice 
The floor was crowded 

Have you ever been told that youie vei\ good 
lookingf^ she asked 

I don t think so he laughed Gosh, he thought 
I believe she s fallen for me 
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Nicky was not such a fool as to be unawaie that 
women often liked him and when she made that re 
mark he pressed her to him a little more closely She 
closed her eyes and a faint sigh escaped her lips 
I suppose it wouldn t be quite nice if I kissed you 
before all these people he said 

What do you think they would take me for^ 

It began to grow late and Nicky said that really 
he thought he ought to be gomg 

I shall go too she said Will you drop me at 
my hotel on your way^ 

Nicky paid the bill He was rather surprised at its 
amount but with all that money he had m his 
pocket he could afford not to caie, and they got into 
a taxi She snuggled up to him and he kissed her 
She seemed to like it 

By Jove he thought 1 wonder if there s any- 
thing doing 

It was true that she was a mairied woman but 
her husband was in Morocco and it certamly did 
look as if she d fallen foi him Good and proper It 
was true also that his father had warned him to 
have nothing to do with women but he reflected 
again he hadnt actually pi omised he wouldn t hed 
only promised not to forget his advice WeU he 
hadn t, he was bearing it m mind that very minute 
But circumstances alter cases She was a sweet little 
thing it seemed silly to miss the chance of an ad- 
venture when it was handed to you like that on a 
bay When they reached the hotel he paid off the 
taxi 

111 walk home he said The air will do me 
good after the stuffy atmosphere of that place 

Come up a moment she said Id like to show 
you the photo of my little boy 

Oh have you got a little boy^ he exclaimed, a 
tiifle dashed 

Yes, a sweet little boy 

He walked upstairs after her He didn t in the least 
want to see the photograph of her little boy but he 
thought it only civil to pretend he did He was afiaid 
he d made a fool of himself it occuired to him that 
she was taking him up to look at the photograph m 
order to show him in a nice way that hed made a 
mistake He d told hei he was eighteen 
I suppose she thinks I m just a kid 
He began to wish he hadn t spent all that money 
on champagne at the night club 

But she didnt show him the photograph of her 
little boy after all They had no sooner got into her 
room than she turned to him flung her arms round 
his neck and kissed him full on the lips He had 
nevei in all his life been kissed so passionately 
Bailing she said 

For a brief moment his fathei s ad\ ice once 
more ciossed Nicky s mind and then he forgot it 


Nicky was a hght sleeper and the least sound 
was apt to wake him Two or three hours later he 
awoke and for a moment could not imagme where 
he was The room was not quite dark for the door 
of the bathroom was ajar and the light in it had 
been left on Suddenly he was conscious that some- 
one was moving about the room Then he remem- 
bered He saw that it was his little fnend and he 
was on the point of speaking when something in 
the way she was behaving stopped him She was 
walking very cautiously, as though she were afraid 
of waking him she stopped once or twice and looked 
over at the bed He wondered what she was after 
He soon saw She went over to the chair on which 
he had placed his clothes and once more looked in 
his diiection She waited for what seemed to him an 
mteiminable time The silence was so intense that 
Nicky thought he could hear his own heart beating 
Then very slowly very quietly she took up his 
coat, shpped her hand into the inside pocket and 
drew out all those beautiful thousand franc notes 
that Nicky had been so proud to wm She put the 
coat back and placed some other clothes on it so 
that it should look as though it had not been dis 
turbed then with the bundle of notes m hei hand 
for an appreciable time stood once more stock still 
Nicky had repressed an instinctive impulse to jump 
up and grab her it was partly sui prise that had kept 
him quiet partly the notion that he was in a strange 
hotel in a foreign country and if he made a row he 
didn t know what might happen She looked at him 
His eyes were partly closed and he was sure that 
she thought he was asleep In the silence she could 
hardly fail to hear his regular breathmg When she 
had reassured herself that her movements had not 
disturbed him she stepped with infinite caution 
across the room On a small table in the window 
a cmeiaria was growing in a pot Nicky watched her 
now with his eyes wide open The plant was evi 
dently placed quite loosely in the pot for takmg it 
by the stalks, she lifted it out she put the bank notes 
m the bottom of the pot and replaced the plant It 
was an excellent hiding place No one could have 
guessed that anything was concealed under that 
iichly flowering plant She pressed the earth down 
with her fingers and then, very slowly taking care 
not to make the smallest noise crept across the room 
and shpped back into bed 

Chin she said in a caressmg voice 
Nicky breathed steadily, hke a man immersed m 
deep sleep The little lady turned over on her side 
and disposed herself to slumber But though Nicky 
lay so still his thoughts worked busily He was ex- 
tremely indignant at the scene he had just witnessed, 
and to himself he spoke his thoughts with vigoui 
Shes nothing but a damned tart She and her 
deal little boy and her husband in Moiocco My eye' 
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She s a rotten thief that s what she is Took me for 
a mug If she thinks shes going to get away with 
anything like that she s mistaken 

He had alieady made up his mind what he was 
going to do with the money he had so cleverly won 
He had long wanted a car of his own and had 
thought it rather mean of his father not to have 
given him one After all a feller doesnt always 
want to diive about m the family bus Well hed 
just teach the old man a lesson and buy one himself 
For twenty thousand francs two hundred pounds 
roughly he could get a very decent second hand car 
He meant to get the money back but just then he 
didnt quite know how He didnt like the idea of 
kicking up a row he was a stranger in a hotel he 
knew nothing of it might veiy well be that the 
beastly woman had friends there he didnt mind 
facing anyone in a fair fight but hed look pretty 
foohsh if someone pulled a gun on him He reflected 
besides very sensibly that he had no proof the 
money was his If it came to a showdown and she 
swore it was hers he might veiy easily find himself 
hauled off to a police station He really didn t know 
what to do Presently by hei legular breathing he 
knew that the little l&dy was asleep She must have 
fallen asleep with an easy mind foi she had done 
her job without a hitch It mfuriated Nicky that she 
should rest so peacefully while he lay awake wor 
ried to death Suddenly an idea occurred to him It 
was such a good one that it was only by the exercise 
of all his self-control that he prevented himself from 
jumping out of bed and cairymg it out at once Two 
could play at her game Shed stolen his money, 
well hed steal it back again and theyd be all 
square He made up his mind to wait quite quietly 
until he was sure ^at deceitful woman was sound 
asleep He waited for what seemed to him a very 
long tme She did not stir Her breathing was as 
regular as a child s 

Darling he said at last 

No answer No movement She was dead to the 
world Very slowly pausing after every movement 
very silently he slipped out of bed He stood still 
for a while looking at her to see whether he had 
disturbed her Her breathing was as regular as 
befoie During the time he was waiting he had 
taken note carefully of the furniture in the room 
so that in crossing it he should not knock against a 
chair or a table and make a noise He took a couple 
of steps and waited he took a couple of steps more 
he was very light on his feet and made no sound 
as he walked he took fully five minutes to get to 
the window and here he waited again He staited 
for the bed slightly creaked, but it was only because 
the sleepei turned m her sleep He forced himself 
to wait till he had counted one hundred She was 
sleeping like a log With infinite care he seized the 


cmeraiia by the stalks and gently pulled it out of 
the pot he put his other hand in ins heart beat 
nineteen to the dozen as his fingeis touched the 
notes his hand closed on them and he slowly drew 
them out He replaced the plant and m his turn 
caiefully pressed down the eaith While he was 
doing all this he had kept one eye on the form lying 
m the bed It remained still After another pause 
he crept softly to the chan on which his clothes 
were lying He fiist put the bundle of notes in his 
coat pocket and then proceeded to dress It took 
him a good quaiter of an hour because he could 
afford to make no sound He had been weaiing a 
soft shirt with his dmner jacket and he congiat 
ulated himself on tins because it was easier to put 
on silently than a stiff one He had some difficulty 
in tying his tie without a looking glass but he very 
wisely 1 effected that it didnt leally matter if it 
wasnt tied very well His spirits were using The 
whole thing now began to seem rather a Ink At 
length he was completely dressed except for his 
shoes which he took in his hand he thought he 
would put them on when he got into the passage 
Now he had to cross the room to get to the door 
He leached it so quietly that he could not have 
disturbed the lightest sleeper But the dooi had to 
be xmlocked He turned the key very slowly it 
creaked 

Whos that^ 

The little woman suddenly sat up m bed Nicky s 
heart jumped to his mouth He made a gicat effort 
to keep his head 

It s only me It s six o clock and I ve got to go 
I was tiying not to wake you 
Oh I forgot 

She sank back onto the pillow 
Now that you re awake 1 11 put on my shoes 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and did this 
Don t make a noise when you go out The hotel 
people don t like it Oh I m so sleepy 
You go right off to sleep again 
Kiss me before you go He bent down and 
kissed her You re a sweet boy and a wondeiful 
lover Bon voyage 

Nicky did not feel quite safe till he got out of 
the hotel The dawai had broken The sky was un 
clouded and in the harbour the yachts and the 
fishing boats lay motionless on the still water On 
the quay fishermen were getting ready to start on 
their days work The stieets were deserted Nickv 
took a long breath of the sweet morning air He felt 
alert and well He also felt as pleased as Punch 
With a swinging stride his shouldeis well thiown 
back he walked up the hill and along the gaidens 
m front of the Casmo — ^the flowers in that clear light 
had a dewy brilliance that was delicious — till he 
came to his hotel Here the day had already begun 
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In the h^ll porters with mufflers round their necks 
and beiets on their heads weie busy sweeping 
Nicky went up to his loom and had a hot bath He 
lay in it and thought with satisfaction that he was 
not such a mug as some people might think After 
his bath he did his exeicises dressed packed and 
went down to breakfast He had a grand appetite 
No continental bieakfast for him^ He had giapefruit 
porridge bacon and eggs rolls fresh from the oven 
so crisp and delicious they melted in your mouth 
maimalade and thiee cups of coffee Though feeling 
peifecdy well before he felt better after that He 
lit the pipe he had recently learnt to smoke paid his 
bill and stepped into the car that was waiting to take 
him to the aeiodiome on the other side of Cannes 
The road as far as Nice lan over the hills and below 
him was the blue sea and the coast line He couldn t 
help thinking it damned pretty They passed through 
Nice so gay and fiiendly in the early morning and 
presently they came to a long stretch of straight 
road that ran by the sea Nicky had paid his bill 
not with the money he had won the night before 
but with the money his father had given him he 
had changed a thousand francs to pay for supper 
at the Knickerbocker but that deceitful little woman 
had letumed him the thousand francs he had lent 
her, so that he still had twenty thousand-franc notes 
in his pocket He thought he would like to have a 
look at them He had so nearly lost them that they 
had a double value for him He took them out of 
his hip pocket into which for safety s sake he had 
stuffed them when he put on the suit he was travel 
ling in and counted them one by one Something 
very strange had happened to them Instead of there 
being twenty notes as there should have been there 
were twenty six He couldn t understand it at all 
He counted them twice more There was no doubt 
about it somehow or other he had twenty-six thou 
sand francs instead of the twenty he should have had 
He couldn t make it out He asked himself if it was 
possible that he had won more at the Sporting Club 
than he had realized But no that was out of the 
question he distinctly remembered the man at the 
desk laying the notes out in four rows of five and 
he had counted them himself Suddenly the explana 
tion occuired to him when he had put his hand 
into the flower pot after taking out the cineraria, 
he had grabbed everything he felt there The flower 
pot was the little hussy s money box, and he had 
taken out not only his own money, but her savmgs 
as well Nicky leant back m the cai and burst mto 
a roar of laughter It was the funniest thmg he had 
ever heard m his life And when he thought of her 
going to the flower pot sometime later m the mom 
ing when she awoke, expecting to find the money 
she had so cleverly got away with and finding not 
only that it wasn t there, but that her own had gone 


too he laughed moie than ever And so far as he 
was concerned theie was nothing to do about it he 
knew neithei her name noi the name of the hotel 
to which she had taken him He couldn t return her 
money even if he wanted to 

It serves her damned well right he said 

This then was the stoiy that Henry Garnet told 
his friends over the bridge table for the night be 
fore after dinner when his wife and daughter had 
left them to their port, Nicky had narrated it in 
fuU 

And you know what infuriated me is that he s 
so damned pleased with himself Talk of a cat swal 
lowing a canary And dyou know what he said to 
me when he d finished^ He looked at me with those 
innocent eyes of his and said You know Father I 
can t help thinking there was something wiong about 
the advice you gave me You said dont gamble 
well I did and I made a packet you said don t 
lend money well I did and I got it back and you 
said dont have anything to do with women well 
I did and I made six thousand francs on the deal 
It didnt make it any better for Henry Garnet 
that his three companions burst out laughing 

Its all very well for you fellows to laugh but 
you know Im m a damned awkward position The 
boy looked up to me he respected me he took 
whatever I said as gospel tmth and now I saw it 
in his eyes he just looks upon me as a drivelling 
old fool It s no good my saying one swallow doesn t 
make a summer he doesn t see that it was just a 
fluke, he thinks the whole thmg was due to his own 
cleverness It may rum him 

You do look a bit of a damned fool old man 
said one of the others There s no denying that, 
is there^ 

I know I do and I dont like it Its so dashed 
unfair Fate has no right to play one tricks like that 
After all you must admit that my advice was good 
Very good 

And the wretched boy ought to have burnt his 
fingers WeU he hasn t You re all men of the world 
you tell me how I m to deal with the situation now 
But they none of them could 
Well Henry, if I were you I wouldnt worry 
said the lawyer My behef is that your boys born 
lucky and in the long run thats better than to be 
bom clever or rich 


STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 List the character traits of Nicky and note how 
many are related to the problem of the story 

2 Maugham is suggesting an irony that moral advice 
disregarded produces happiness How legitimate and 
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how deep, is the insight into experience which this irony 
provides'^ 

3 To what extent is Nicky s father a central figure in 
the story 

4 What effect do you think Nicky s experiences will 
have upon his future views of ethics and morahty^ 

5 The father s concern over the possible adverse effects 
of Nicky s adventures is expressed by Maugham m terms 
of had play at bridge and a somewhat edgy temper 
How do you account for the triviality of these effects as 
compared to the serious problem which worries the 
father^ 



Aristotle on 
Detective Fiction 

Dorothy L Sayers 

In this witty and intelligent essay, Dorothy Sayers — 
herself a successful writer of detective fiction — applies 
the principles laid down by Aristotle to the modern de 
tective story and in so doing has produced not only a 
perceptive parallel but has shed light upon the form 
of this hterature which is so popular in our day 

It is common to find among persons of recently 
acquired cultural background a tendency to derogate 
detective fiction as something which is perhaps inter- 
esting and exciting but which has no real literary value 
It is even considered presumptuous to discuss the detec- 
tive story m hterary terms as if it were an unsuccessful 
down at the-heels relative who has shown up at the 
house for Christmas and whom it is necessary to keep 
under discreet cover Yet as Miss Sayers points out so 
ably the detective fiction of our day is an important 
form which in many respects proceeds along classical 
hnes and winch certainly offers examples of excellent 
writing The mtelhgent people who read detective stories 
surely must find in them something more than mere 
vicarious adventure 

One of the aspects which make detective stones 
susceptible to careful analysis in traditional terms is the 
fact that they tend to be written in a fairly rigid form 
There is in the detective story a pattern which though 
it has changed constantly in the past forty years dis- 
tinguishes it as a very special type of writing with its 
own assumptions and rules 

If we consider for a moment the enormous appeal 
which detective fiction has for so many people we must 
conclude that it is due to something more than its 
exciting nature The detective hero is a special mam 
festation in many ways of our own times — ^intelligent 


and astute he stands above the ordinary generality of 
men He operates m many cases outside the law that is 
he IS often opposed to the police as well as to the crmi 
inal and he stands for a kind of abstract justice which 
the organized forces of society are not always able to 
understand or to enforce Often the protagonist of the 
detective story is the criminal rather than the detective 
and this tendency has given rise to the asocial brutal 
type of novel which we encounter in the so called 
tough guy fiction of late years Whether it is with his 
reasoning powers his heroic strength his concept of 
justice his essential isolation from society his individ 
ual integnty his personal morality his bravery or his 
flouting of the usual rules tlie modern reader identifies 
himself easily with the detective protagonist This tells 
us something about the nature of detective fiction but 
it tells us more about ourselves and our times 


{Lecture delivered at Oxford March Sth 1935) ^ 

Some twenty five yeais ago it was rather the 
fashion among commentators to deplore that Aiis 
totle should have so much inclined to admire a kind 
of tragedy that was not m their opinion the best 
All this stress laid upon the plot all this hankering 
after melodrama and surprise — ^was it not rather 
unbecoming — ^rather inartistic? Psvchology for its 
own sake was just then coming to the fore and it 
seemed almost blasphemous to asseit that they 
do not act in order to portray the characters they 
include the characters for the sake of the action 
Indeed we are not yet free from the mfluence of 
that school of thought foi which the best kind of 
play or story is that in which nothing particular 
happens from beginning to end 

Now to anyone who reads the Poetics with an 
unbiased mind it is evident that Aiistotle was not 
so much a student of his own hteratuie as a prophet 
of the future He criticised the contempoiary Greek 
theatre because it was at that time the most 
readily available widespread and democratic form 
of popular entertamment presented for his attention 
But what in his heart of hearts he desired was a 
good detective story and it was not his fault pooi 
man that he lived some twenty cen tunes too eailv 
to revel in the Peripeties of Trents Last Case or the 
Discoveries of The Hound of the Baskervilles He 
had a stout appetite for the gruesome Though the 
objects themselves may be painful says he, we 
dehght to view the most lealistic representations of 
them in art, the forms for example, of the lowest 
animals and of dead bodies The ciawling horror 
of The Speckled Band would we infer have pleased 
him no less than The Corpse in Cold Storage or 

1 The translation of The PoeUcs used throughout this lecture is 
that of Professor Ingram Bywater published by the Clarendon 
Press 
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The Body in the Silo Yet he was no thiiller fan 
Of simple plots and actions he lightly observes 
the episodic are the worst I call a plot episodic 
when theie is neither probability nor necessity in the 
sequence of the episodes He would not have ap 
pioved of a certain recent book which includes 
among its incidents a machme gun attack in Park 
Lane an aeroplane dropping bombs on Barnes Com 
mon 2 a gas attack by the C I D on a West End flat 
and a pitched battle with assorted artillery on a 
vacht m the Solent He maintained that dreadful 
and alarming events produced their best effect 
when they occurred unexpectedly indeed but 
also in consequence of one another In one phrase 
he sums up the whole essence of the detective story 
pi Opel Speaking of the denouement of the work 
he says It is also possible to discover whether some 
one has done or not done something Yes indeed 

Now it is well known that a man of transcendent 
genius though working under difficulties and with 
inadequate tools will do more useful and mspirmg 
woik than a man of mediocre intellect with all the 
lesources of the laboratory at his disposal Thus 
Aiistotle with no better mysteiies for his study than 
the SOI did complications of the Agamemnon family 
no more scientific murder methods than the poisoned 
ariow of Philoctetes or the somewhat improbable 
medical piopeities of Medea s cauldron above all 
with detective heroes so painfully stereotyped and 
unsympathetic as the mhuman array of gods from 
the machine yet contrived to hammei out from 
these unpromising elements a theory of detective 
fiction so shrewd all embracing and practical that 
the Foetics remains the finest guide to the writing 
of such fiction liat could be put at this day, into the 
hands of an aspiring author 

In what then does this guidance consist^ Fiom 
the start Aiistotle accepts the Detective Story as a 
worthy subject for senous treatment Tragedy he 
observes (tragedy being the literary form which the 
detective story took in his day) also acquired mag 
nitude — that is it became important both in form 
and substance Discarding short stones and a ludi 
crous diction it assumed though only at a late 
point in its progress a tone of dignity I am afraid 
that short stories and a ludicrous diction have 
characterised some varieties of the genre up to a 
very late point mdeed it is true however that 
there have recendy been gieat effoits at reform 
Aristode then goes on to define tragedy in terms 
excellently applicable to our subject The Imita 
tion (or presentment, or representation — ^we will 
not quarrel over the word) of an action that is 
serious — it will be admitted that murder is an 

It IS perhaps necessary to remind readers that this kind of 
incident though it has since become quite commonplace was un 
usual at the date (1935) when this paper was first written 


action of a toleiably senous nature — and also com 
plete in itself — that is highly important since a 
detective stoiy that leaves any loose ends is no 
pioper detective story at all — with incidents aious 
ing pity and fear wherewith to accomphsh its ca 
tharsis of such emotions 

Too much has already been said and written on 
the vexed subject of the catharsis Is it true, as 
magistrates sometimes asseit that little bovs go to 
die bad through reading detective stones^ Or is it 
as detective writers prefer to think with Aristode, 
that in a nerve ridden age the study of crime stories 
provides a safety valve for the bloodthiisty passions 
that might otherwise lead us to murder oui spouses? 
Of all forms of modem fiction the detective story 
alone makes virtue ex hypothesi more interesting 
than vice the detective more beloved than the crim 
inal But there is a dangerous error going about — 
namely that if detective fiction leads to an 
mcrease m crime, then the greater the literary merit 
the gi eater v^ be the correspondmg increase in 
crime ® Now this is simply not true few people 
can have been inspired to murder their uncles by 
the literary merits of Hamlet On the contrary 
where there is no beauty there can be no catharsis 
an ill written book like an lU compounded drug 
only iiritates the system without purging Let us 
then see to it that if we excite evil passions it is 
so done as to sublimate them at the same time by 
the contemplation of emotional or intellectual beauty 
Thus far then concerning the catharsis 

Aristode next discusses Plot and Character A 
detective story we gather, is impossible without 
action but there may be one without character 
A few years ago the tendency was for all detective 
stories to be of the characterless or draught boaid 
variety today we get many examples exhibiting a 
lather slender plot and a good deal of morbid psy 
chology Aiistode s warning, however still holds 
good 

One may string together a series of characteristic 
speeches of the utmost finish as regards diction and 
thought and yet fail to produce the true dramatic effect 
but one will have much better success with a story 
which however inferior in these respects has a plot 

And, again 

The first essential the hfe and soul so to speak of 
the detective story is the plot and the characters come 
second 

As regards the make up of the plot, Aiistotle is 
again very helpful He says firmly that it should 
have a beginning a middle and an end Herein the 
detective story is sharply distinguished from the 
kind of modem novel which beginning at the end 

® Editorial in The Author spring 1935 
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rambles backwards and foiwaids without paiticular 
direction and ends on an indeterminate note and 
for no ascertainable reason except the publishers 
refusal to provide more printing and paper for 
seven and sixpence The detective story commonly 
begins with the murder the middle is occupied 
widi the detection of the crime and the various 
peiipeties or reversals of fortune arising out of this 
the end is the discovery and execution of the mui- 
derer — than which nothing can very well be more 
final Our critic adds that the work should be of a 
convenient length If it is too shoit he says our 
perception of it becomes indistinct ( This is meiosis 
he might have said that it will not be perceived at 
all smce the libiaiy subscriber will flatly refuse to 
take it out on the ground that there isnt enough 
reading in it ) He objects still moie strongly to 
the woik that is of vast size or one thousand miles 
long A stoiy or plot he reminds us must be 
of some length but of a length to be taken in by 
the memory A man might wiite a detective stoiy 
of the length of Ulysses ^ but, if he did, the reader 
would not be able to beai ill the scattered clues m 
mind from the fiist chapter to the last and the 
effect of the final discovery would be lost In prac 
tice a length of from 80 000 to 120 000 words is 
desirable if the book is to sell and this is enough 
to allow m Aiistotles geneial foimula of the heros 
passing by a senes of piobable or necessaiy stages 
from misfoitune to happiness or from happiness to 
misfortune Later, however he conveys a very 
necessary warning A writer often stretches out a 
plot beyond its capabilities and is thus obliged to 
twist the sequence of mcident It is unwise to 
wnte up a short story type of plot to novel length, 
even to fulfil a publisher s contract 

The next section of the Poetics gives advice about 
the unity of the plot It is not necessary to teU us 
everything that ever befel the hero For example 
says Aristotle m writing about Sherlock Holmes 
(I have slightly adapted the instance he gives) — 

the author does not trouble to say where the 
hero was bom or whether he was educated at Oxford 
or Cambndge nor does he enter into details about inci 
dents which — though we know they occurred — are not 
relevant to the matter in hand such as the cases of 
Vamberry the Wine Merchant the Aluminum Crutch 
Wilson the Notorious Canary-Trainer or Isadora Persano 
and the Remarkable Worm 

The story he says — 

must represent one action a complete whole with 
its several incidents so closely connected that the trans 
posal or withdrawal of any one of them will disjoin and 
dislocate the whole 

^ I refer of course to Mr James Joyce s novel not to Homer s 
poetical treatment of the subject 


In other woids murder your darlings — or if you 
must write a purple passage take care to include 
m it some vital clue to the solution which cannot 
be omitted or tiinsposed to any othei pait of the 
stoiy Thus in Trents Last Case the description 
of Marlowe s room conveys the necessary clue that 
he has been a member of the O U D S and is there 
fore to be presumed capable of acting a part the 
poker game in The Canary Murder Case throws 
needful light on the murdeiers chaiacter the pic 
ture of the Shivering Sands in The Moonstone pre 
pares us for the discovery of the paint stained night 
gown in that spot, and so foith 

But now comes the impoitant question What 
kind of plot are we to choose^ And this raises the 
gieat central opposition of the Probable and the 
Possible It IS possible that two Negroes should co 
exist so much alike as not only to deceive the eye, 
but to possess the same Beitillon measuiements 
that they should both bear the same Christian and 
surnames and that the) should both be confined 
m the same piison at the same time it is possible 
since it actually occuried But if we aic to found 
a plot upon such a senes of coincidences it will have 
an improbable appearance 

It IS open to us to contrive stones based upon 
such incidents in real life either giving the charac 
ters then real names or othei wise calling upon the 
witness of history Thus there have been books 
founded on the Bravo case the Crippen muidci the 
Penge tragedy the case of W H Wallace and so 
on When the facts are well known the readei will 
accept the events as nanated But it often turns out 
that the stones so written appeal less convincing 
than those that are wholly invented and it is fie 
quently necessaiy to add inventions to the known 
facts in order to make these true events appear 
probable So that says Aristotle one must not 
aim at a rigid adherence to the traditional stones 
paiticularly as even the known stones aie known 
only to a few Thus even wheie the possibility 
cannot be challenged, probability should be studied 

But where both names and incidents aie imented 
then a likely impossibility is always pieferable to 
an unconvincing possibility It may be impossible 
that the leaden bullet buried in a man s body should 
be chemically recovered from his ashes after crema 
tion but, by skilful use of scientific hnguage Dr 
Austin Freeman persuades us that it is piobible and 
indeed inevitable Wheieas when an authoi seeks to 
persuade us that a pleasant young Cambndge man 
of gentle birth is affronted by being asked to take 
his place in a queue behind a taxi diivei or some 
such person the incident though physically pos 
sible offends by its improbability being contiaiy to 

The case of the two Will Wests U S Penitentiary Leaven 
worth Kansas 1903 
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the English charactei whose eternal patience m 
arranging itself in orderly queues is well known to 
amount to genius The story says Aiistotle 
should never be made up of improbable incidents 
there should be nothing of the sort in it Lest this 
seem too severe he suggests as a practical com 
promise that if such incidents are unavoidable they 
should be kept outside the action Thus in the story 
of The Gloria Scott while the previous history of 
Old Trevor is not meiely improbable but accord 
ing to the dates given impossible we do not notice 
this m reading because the episode stands outside 
the action of the plot Similaily, as regards the char 
acteis the impossible probable is better than the im 
pi obable possible for (says Aristotle again) if a 
detective such as Conan Doyle described be im 
possible the answer is that it is better he should be 
like that since the artist ought to improve on his 
model 

In the matter of scientific detail Aristotle is all for 
accuracy If, he says m effect you cannot attam 
youi artistic end without some impossible device 
(such as the instantaneously fatal and undiscover 
able poison) then at a pinch you may be justified 
in using It 

If however the poetic end might have been as well 
or better attained witliout sacrifice of technical correct 
ness in such matters the impossibility is not to be justi 
fied since the description should be if it can entirely 
free from error 

Thus m Mr John Rhodes The Corpse in the Car 
tlie emission of an undetectable gas from the wire- 
less set IS more justifiable because scientifically 
feasible than the same author s release of hy- 
drocyanic acid gas fiom a rubber hot watei bottle 
m Poison for One a method which (I am told) 
would not be effective in practice 

Concernmg the thiee necessary parts of a detec 
tive plot — ^peiipety, or reversal of fortune discoveiy, 
and suffering — Aristotle has many very just observa 
tions On suffering we need not dwell long Aristotle 
defines it as action of a destructive or painful na 
ture such as murders tortures woundmgs and the 
like These aie common enough in the detective 
story and the only remark to be made is that they 
ought always to help on the action m some way and 
not be put in merely to harrow the feelings still less 
to distract attention fiom a weakness in the plot 
A reversal of fortune may happen to all or any of 
the chaiacters the victim — ^who is frequently a man 
of vast wealth — may be reduced to the status of a 
mere dead body or may again turn out not to be 
dead after all as we had supposed The wrongly 
suspected person aftei undergoing great misfortunes 
may be saved fiom the condemned cell and lestored 
to the aims of his betiothed The detective after 


several eriors of reasoning may hit upon the light 
solution Such peripeties keep the story moving and 
arouse alternating emotions of terror compassion 
and so forth in the reader These events are best 
bi ought about not fortuitously but by some hamar- 
tia or defect in the sufferer The defect may be of 
various kinds The victim may suffei on account of 
his unamiable chaiacter oi thiough the error of 
mariymg a wicked person oi through foolishly en- 
gaging in dubious finance oi thiough the mistake of 
possessing too much money The innocent suspect 
may have been fool enough to quarrel with the 
victim or to bring suspicion on himself by sup- 
pressing evidence with intent to shield somebody 
The dectective suffers his woiries and difiBculties 
through some failuie of observation or logic All 
these kinds of defect aie fruitful m the pioduction 
of peiipety 

Aiistotle mentions many varieties of the discovery 
which forms the denouement This is usually the 
discovery either of the identity of the muiderer, or 
of the means by which the crime was committed 

(1) The worst kind are discoveries made by the 
author himself These are indeed so inartistic as to 
be scarcely permissible m the true detective story 
they belong to the thriller It is however possible, 
where the villains identity is known to make an 
agieeable story by showmg the moves and counter- 
moves made successively by villain and detective 
(Wilkie Collins in No Name Austm Freeman in The 
Singing Bone) 

(2) The discovery by material signs and tokens 
is very common in The Trial of Mary Dugan the 
discovery that a person is left handed leads to his 
conviction in The Eye of Osins the identity of the 
(supposed) Egyptian mummy with the missing 
corpse is proved by the discovery of identical tooth- 
stoppings and a Potts fractuie in both 

(3) Discoveiy through memory is also used thus 
m Unnatural Death the mmder method — the pro- 
duction of an air lock m a mam artery — is dis- 
covered to the detective by his memory of a similar 
air lock in the petrol feed of a motor cycle 

(4) Discovery through reasoning is perhaps most 
common of all the murderer was in the house at 
such a time he is an electrician he is taU and 
smokes Sobranie cigarettes, only X corresponds to 
all these indications therefore X is the murderer 

(5) Aristotle s fifth type of discovery is particu- 
larly interesting He calls it discovery through bad 
reasoning by the other party The instance he ad- 
duces is obscure the text being apparently muti 
lated and referring to a play unknown But I think 
he really means to describe the discovery by blu-ff 
Thus the detective shows the suspect a weapon say 
mg, If you are not the murderer, how do you come 
to be in possession of this weapon? The suspect 
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surprise at his detection So, too as regards the in 
nocent suspects and the police in treating all such 
chaiacters, a certain resemblance to real life is on 
the whole to be desired Lastly, and most important 
and diflScult of all the characters must be consistent 
from first to last Even though at the end we are to 
feel surprise on discovering the identity of the crimi 
nal we ought not to feel incredulity we should 
rather be able to say to ourselves Yes I can see 
now that fiom the beginning this man had it in him 
to commit murder, had I only had the wits to inter 
pret the indications furnished by the author Thus, 
the villainy of the apparently amiable father in The 
Copper Beeches is betrayed by his paiticipation in 
his offsprings cruel enjoyment in the slaughter of 
flies and the character is seen to be consistent In 
consistency in the characters destroys the probability 
of the action and indeed, amounts to a breach of 
the rule of fair play, since we are entitled to believe 
that a character remains the same peison from 
beginning to end of the story and nemo repente fmt 
turpissimus 

This discourse is already too long Let me lemind 
myself of Aristotle s own warning There are 
many writers who after a good complication fail to 
bring off the denouement This is painfully true of 
detective stories it has also some application to lec 
tures and speeches upon whatever occasion But 
mdeed everything that Aiistotle says about writing 
and composition is pregnant with a fundamental 
truth an inner rightness that makes it applicable to 
all forms of literary art from the most trivial to the 
most exalted He had, as we say the root of the 
matter in him and any writer who tries to make a 
detective story a work of ait at all will do well if 
he writes it in such a way that Anstotle could have 
enjoyed and approved it 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What sort of writing is Dorothy Sayers satinzing m 
this essayi^ 

2 To what extent are Anstotle s statements apphcable 
to detective fiction? 

3 Is there a form of detective fiction which has its own 
set rules or is each detective story different m approach^ 

4 What changes if any have taken place in detective 
fiction from the days of Sherlock Holmes to the modern 

private eye ^ 

5 Many famous and great men including President 
Roosevelt have read detective stones in large numbers 
What do you think is the appeal which a detective 
story may have to an intelligent mindf^ 

6 Dorothy Sayers a fine scholar and translator of Dante, 
G D H Cole an excellent political scientist and many 
other outstanding men and women have written detec- 
tive stories Does Miss Sayers essay shed any light on 
why they may have chosen to do so*^ 


7 It has been said that there is little or no tragedy in 
modern writing Does Miss Sayers suggest any areas in 
which tragedy in a modified form may be founds 



The Gold-Bug* 

Edgar Allan Poe 

The history of the development of Poe s reputation as a 
major literary figure sheds interesting light upon the 
nature of critical reception In his own day largely 
because of certain irregularities in behavior and habits 
which marked his personal life Poe was not a respect 
able writer in select circles of American society As a 
consequence much of the significance of his writing 
was overlooked in his own land until as the result of 
his appearance in French translation Americans became 
aware of the fact that m Poe our literature had developed 
a figure of world wide importance Poe s major influence 
m France was m the field of poetry Baudelaire the 
famous author of Fleus du Mai called him one of 
the greatest poets ever to write and while we might 
quarrel with so sweeping a statement we cannot quarrel 
with the fact that Poe exercised a decisive and impor- 
tant influence upon the development of French poetry 
m the nineteenth century His short stories however 
were not without their own effect abroad and many 
of the European tales of deduction and ratiocination — 
including those of the famous Sherlock Holmes — owe 
much to this particular aspect of Poes contribution m 
the field of short fiction 

The short stories of Poe fall into two mam classifica 
tions stories of deduction and logic and so called 
Gothic stories The Gothic story is a type of story 
which originated in Germany and was expressed in 
America by Charles Brockden Brown and Washington 
Irving among others In general the Gothic tale is laid 
in mysterious and gloomy surroundings often an old 
castle or a decayed house m the country The atmos 
phere is almost always dark nightmarish full of ram 
noise and odd rustlings The hero is normally a de 
ranged fevensh young man clammy and pale suffering 
from a variety of mental and nervous disorders of a 
permanent or hereditary order Roderick Usher in The 
Fall of the House of Usher is an excellent example 
of the type The hero in addition to his disordered state 
of mind IS normally highly intellectual m his interests 
obsessed in one form or another with the supernatural 
forces of nature and interested in such occult practices 
as that of communicating with the dead To this genre 

* Published m Dollar Newspaper (Philadelphia) Sunday 
Courier and Volunteer 1843 
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of Story the contribution of Poe is important but he 
did not invent it nor in effect did he do more than 
carry some of the earlier tradition further than it had 
gone before 

The stories of deduction however were in many ways 
developed and brought to perfection by Poe These 
stories all represent a puzzle to be solved — a murder a 
cryptogram the location of a buried treasure The 
puzzle in whatever fictional form it is presented is 
susceptible to solution by the rigorous application of 
logical deduction and the principal interest in the 
readers mind lies more in the fascination he has with 
the process than in the nature of the solution Logical 
deduction of course is the application of the same 
rules as those which govern the scientific method the 
problem is analyzed hypotheses are made and rejected 
classifications are reduced from the more general to 
the more particular until ultimately a solution is found 
which IS inevitable and exclusive Such a story im 
plies a certain contract between the author and the 
reader that all of the material required for the solution 
will be given and that no surprises tricks or intro 
duction of irrelevant material will be permitted 

One of the consequences of this form of story is 
that there is virtually no place for the development of 
character emotion or affection The nature of the 
puzzle solver or detective — his morality his attitudes his 
philosophy of life his humanity — is by definition irrel 
evant to the solution of the problem and since this is 
so there is no fictional purpose to be served by paying 
attention to it The sole characteristic which the hero 
must have is the ability to use his reason cleanly and 
sharply all else since it cannot affect the story is 
most often and most properly omitted For this reason 
many of the elements which were suggested m the 
section on the short story as being of prime importance 
become secondary in importance in the genre of the 
rational story of deduction 

The Gold Bug is an excellent example of the genre 
With the other stories of Poe in this field it set a fashion 
in the uses of reason which was to remain significant 
for many later generations 

What hoi what ho^ this fellow is dancing mad^ 

He hath been bitten by the Tarantula 

All in the Wrong 

]VI ANY years ago I contracted an intimacy with a 
Mr William Legiand He was of an ancient Hugue 
not family, and had once been wealthy but a series 
of misfoi tunes had reduced him to want To avoid 
the moitification consequent upon his disasters, he 
left New Orleans the city of his forefathers and 
took up his residence at Sullivan s Island near 
Chaileston South Carolina 

This island is a very singular one It consists of 
little else than the sea sand, and is about three miles 
long Its breadth at no point exceeds a quaiter of 


a mile It is separated fiom the mainland by a 
scarcely peiceptible cieek oozing its way through 
a wilderness of reeds and slime a favorite resort of 
the marsh hen The vegetation as might be sup- 
posed IS scant or at least dwaifish No trees of any 
magnitude are to be seen Near the western extrem- 
ity where Fort Moultrie stands and where are some 
miserable frame buildings tenanted during sum- 
mer by the fugitives from Charleston dust and fever 
may be found, indeed the bristly palmetto but the 
whole island, with the exception of this western 
point and a hne of hard, white beach on the sea- 
coast is covered with a dense undergrowth of the 
sweet myrtle so much prized by the horticulturists of 
England The shrub here often attains the height of 
fifteen or twenty feet and forms an almost im 
penetrable coppice burthemng the air with its fra 
grance 

In the inmost recesses of this coppice not far 
from the eastern oi more remote end of the island 
Legrand had built himself a small hut which he oc 
cupied when I first by mere accident made his 
acquamtance This soon ripened into friendship — 
for there was much in the recluse to excite interest 
and esteem I found him well educated with un 
usual powers of mind but infected with misanthropy 
and subject to perverse moods of alternate en 
thusiasm and melancholy He had with him many 
books but laiely employed them His chief amuse 
ments were gunning and fishing, oi sauntering along 
the beach and through the myitles in quest of shells 
or entomological specimens — ^his collection of the 
latter might have been envied by a Swammer 
damm In these excursions he was usually accom 
panied by an old negro called Jupiter who had been 
manumitted before the reverses of the family but 
who could be induced neither by threats nor by 
promises to abandon what he considered his right 
of attendance upon the footsteps of his young Massa 
Will It IS not improbable that the relatives of 
Legiand conceivmg him to be somewhat unsettled 
in mtellect had contrived to instil this obstinacy into 
Jupiter with a view to the supervision and guardian 
ship of the wanderer 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan s Island are 
seldom very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a 
rare event indeed when a fire is considered neces- 
sary About the middle of October 18 — there oc- 
culted however a day of remarkable chilliness Just 
before sunset I sci ambled my way through the ever- 
gieens to the hut of my fiiend whom I had not 
visited for several weeks — ^my residence being, at 
that time in Charleston, a distance of nine miles 
from the island while the facilities of passage and 
repassage were very far behind those of the present 
day Upon reaching the hut I rapped as was my 
custom, and getting no reply sought for the key 
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where I knew it was secreted, unlocked the door and 
went in A fine fire was blazing upon the hearth It 
was a novelty and by no means an ungrateful one 
I threw oflF an oveicoat took an aim chan by the 
crackling logs and awaited patiently the arrival of 
my hosts 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a most 
cordial welcome Jupiter gunning fiom ear to ear, 
bustled about to prepare some marsh hens for sup 
per Legrand was in one of his fits — ^how else shall 
I term them^ — of enthusiasm He had found an 
unknown bivalve forming a new genus and more 
than this he had hunted down and secured, with 
Jupiter s assistance a scarahseus which he believed to 
be totally new but in respect to which he wished to 
have my opinion on the morrow 

And why not to night^ I asked rubbing my 
hands over the blaze and wishing the whole tribe of 
scarahm at the devil 

Ah if I had only known you were here^ said 
Legrand, but it s so long since I saw you, and how 
could I foresee that you would pay me a visit this 
very night of all others^ As I was coming home I 

met Lieutenant G , from the foit and very 

foolishly, I lent him the bug so it will be impossible 
for you to see it until the morning Stay here to- 
night and I will send Jup down for it at sunrise It 
is the loveliest thmg in creation^ 

What? — sunrise? 

Nonsense^ no^ — the bug It is of a brilliant gold 
color — about the size of a large hickory nut — 
with two jet black spots near one extremity of the 
back and another, somewhat longer, at the other 
The antennsB are — 

Dey amt no tin in him Massa Will I keep a 
telhn on you here interrupted Jupiter de bug is 
a goole bug solid ebery bit of him inside and all 
sep him wing — ^neber feel half so hebby a bug m my 
life 

Well, suppose it is Jup replied Legrand some- 
what more earnestly it seemed to me than the case 
demanded, is that any reason for your letting the 
birds burn^ The color — ^here he turned to me — is 
really almost enough to warrant Jupitei s idea You 
never saw a more brilliant metallic lustre than the 
scales emit — ^but of this you cannot judge till tomor- 
row In the meantime I can give you some idea of 
the shape Saying this, he seated himself at a small 
table on which were a pen and ink but no paper 
He looked for some in a drawer but found none 

Never mind he said at length this will answer 
and he drew from his waistcoat pocket a scrap of 
what I took to be very dirty foolscap, and made 
upon It a rough drawing with the pen While he did 
this I retained my seat by the fire for I was still 
chilly When the design was complete he handed it 
to me without rising As I received it, a loud growl 


was heard, succeeded by a scratching at the door 
Jupiter opened it, and a laige Newfoundland belong 
mg to Legiand rushed in leaped upon my shoul 
ders and loaded me with cai esses foi I had shown 
him much attention during previous visits When his 
gambols were over I looked at the papei and to 
speak the truth found myself not a little puzzled at 
what my fiiend had depicted 

Welfi I said after contemplating it for some 
minutes this is a stiange scarabdeus I must con 
fess new to me never saw any thing like it before — 
unless It was a skull or a death s head, which it 
more nearly resembles than any thing else that has 
come under my observation 

A death s head^ echoed Legrand Oh — yes — 
well It has something of that appearance upon pa 
pei no doubt The two uppei black spots look like 
eyes eh^ and the longer one at the bottom like a 
mouth — and then the shape of the whole is oval 

Perhaps so said I but Legrand, I fear you 
are no aitist I must wait until I see the beetle itself 
if I am to foim any idea of its personal appearance 

Well I dont know said he a little nettled I 
draw tolerably — should do it at least — ^have had 
good masters and flatter myself that I am not quite 
a blockhead 

But, my deal fellow you aie joking then said 
I, this is a very passable skull — ^indeed I may say 
that it is a very excellent skull, according to the 
vulgar notions about such specimens of physiology — 
and your scarahseus must be the queerest scarahseus 
in the world if it resembles it Why we may get up 
a very thrilling bit of superstition upon this hint 
I presume you will call the bug scarahseus caput 
hominis or something of that kind — there aie many 
similar titles in the Natural Histones But where 
are the antennse you spoke of^ 

The antennsef said Legrand, who seemed to be 
getting unaccountably warm upon the subject I am 
sure you must see the antennse I made them as 
distinct as they are in the original msect and I pre 
sume that is sufiBcient 

Well well I said perhaps you have — still I 
dont see them , and I handed him the paper with 
out additional remark not wishing to ruffle his tern 
per but I was much surprised at the turn affairs had 
taken his ill humor puzzled me — and as for the 
drawing of the beetle there were positively no an 
tennse visible and the whole did bear a very close 
resemblance to the ordinary cuts of a death s-head 
He received the paper very peevishly and was 
about to crumple it apparently to throw it in the 
file, when a casual glance at the design seemed sud- 
denly to rivet his attention In an instant his face 
giew violently red — in another as excessively pale 
For some minutes he continued to scrutinize the 
di awing minutely where he sat At length he arose, 
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took a candle from the table and proceeded to seat 
himself upon a sea-chest in the farthest coinei of 
the room Here again he made an anxious examma 
tion of the paper turning it in all directions He 
said nothing however, and his conduct gieady 
astonished me yet I thought it piudent not to exacer 
bate the growing moodiness of his tempei by any 
comment Presently he took from his coat pocket a 
wallet placed the paper carefully in it, and deposited 
both in a writing-desk which he locked He now 
grew moie composed m his demeanoi but his orig 
mal air of enthusiasm had quite disappeared Yet he 
seemed not so much sulky as abstracted As the eve 
ning woie away he became moie and moie absorbed 
m revery from which no sallies of mine could arouse 
him It had been my intention to pass the night at 
the hut as I had frequently done before but seeing 
my host in this mood I deemed it propei to take 
leave He did not press me to remain but as I 
departed he shook my hand with even more than his 
usual cordiality 

It was about a month after this (and during the 
interval I had seen nothing of Legrand) when I 
received a visit at Charleston from his man Jupiter 
I had never seen the good old negio look so dis 
pirited and I feared that some serious disaster had 
befallen my friend 

Well, Jup said I what is the mattei now^ — 
how IS your mastei^ 

Why, to speak de tioof massa him not so beiry 
well as mought be 

Not welh I am truly sorry to hear it What does 
he complain of^ 

Dar^ dats it^ — ^him nebei plain of notin — ^but 
him berry sick foi all dat 

Very sick Jupiter* — ^why didnt you say so at 
once^ Is he confined to bedf^ 

No dat he amt* — ^he amt find nowhar — dats 
]ust whar de shoe pinch — ^my mind is got to be berry 
hebby bout poor Massa WiU 

Jupiter I should like to understand what it is you 
are talking about You say your master is sick Hasnt 
he told you what ails him^ 

Why, massa taint worf while for to git mad 
about de matter — Massa Will say noffin at all amt 
de matter wid him — ^but den what make him go 
about looking dis here way wid he head down and 
he soldiers up, and as white as a gose^ And den he 
keep a syphon all de time — 

Keeps a what, Jupiter^ 

Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate — de 
queeiest figgurs I ebber did see Ise gittin to be 
skeered I tell you Hab for to keep mighty tight eye 
pon him noovers Todder day he gib me slip fore 
de sun up and was gone de whole ob de blessed day 
I had a big stick ready cut for to gib him deuced 
good beating when he did come — ^but Ise sich a fool 


dat I hadnt de heait arter all — ^he looked so beiiy 
poorly 

Eh^ — what^ — ah yes* — ^upon the whole I think 
you had better not be too seveie with the poor fel- 
low — dont flog him Jupiter — ^he cant very well 
stand It — but can you form no idea of what has oc 
casioned this illness, or lather this change of con- 
duct^ Has any thing unpleasant happened since I 
saw you^ 

No massa dey amt bin noffin onpleasant since 
den — twas fore den I m feared — twas de berry day 
you was daie 

How^ what do you mean^ 

Why massa, I mean de bug — dare now 
The what*^ 

De bug — I m berry saitam dat Massa Will bin bit 
somewheie bout de head by dat goole bug 

And what cause have you Jupiter, for such a 
supposition^ 

Claws enuff massa and mouff too I nebber did 
see sich a deuced bug — ^he kick and he bite ebery 
tmg what cum near him Massa Will cotch him 
fuss but had for to let him go gm mighty quick I 
tell you — den was de time he must ha got de bite 
I didnt like de look ob de bug mouff myself no- 
how so I wouldnt take hold ob him wid my finger, 
but I cotch him wid a piece ob paper dat I found 
I rap him up m de paper and stuff a piece of it in 
he mouff — dat was de way 

And you think then that youi master was really 
bitten by the beetle and that the bite made him 
sick^ 

I dont think noffin about it — I nose it What 
make him dream bout de goole so much if taint 
cause he bit by de goole bug Ise heerd bout dem 
goole bugs fore dis 

But how do you know he dreams about gold? 
How I know? why, cause he talk about it in he 
sleep — dats how I nose 

Well Jup, perhaps you aie right but to what for- 
tunate circumstance am I to attribute the honor of 
a visit from you to day^ 

What de matter massa^ 

Did you bring any message from Mr Legrand*^ 
No massa, I bring dis her pissel and here Jupi- 
ter handed me a note which ran thus 

My Dear 

Why have I not seen you for so long a time^ I 
hope you have not been so foolish as to take offence 
at any little hrusquene of mme but no that is im- 
probable 

Smce I saw you I have had great cause for 
anxiety I have something to tell you yet scarcely 
know how to tell it, or whether I should tell it at 
all 

I have not been quite well for some days past 
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and pool old Jup annoys me almost beyond en- 
durance by his well meant attentions Would you 
believe it^ — he had prepaied a huge stick the othei 
day with which to chastise me foi giving him the 
slip and spending the day, solus, among the hills on 
the mam land I verily believe that my ill looks alone 
saved me a flogging 

I have made no addition to my cabinet since we 
met 

If you can m any way, make it convenient, come 
over with Jupiter Do come I wish to see you to 
mght, upon busmess of impoitance I assure you 
that it is of the highest importance 

Ever yours, 

William Legrand 

There was something in the tone of this note 
which gave me gieat uneasiness Its whole style 
differed mateiially fiom that of Legrand What could 
he be dreaming of? What new crotchet possessed his 
excitable biain^ What business of the highest im 
portance could he possibly have to transact^ Jupi 
ters account of him boded no good I dreaded lest 
the continued piessuie of misfoitune had at length 
fairly unsettled the reason of my friend Without a 
moments hesitation therefore I prepared to accom 
pany the negro 

Upon leaching the wharf I noticed a scythe and 
three spades all apparently new lying in the bot 
tom of the boat in which we weie to embark 
What IS the meaning of all this Jup^ I inquiied 
Him syfe massa and spade 
Veiy true but what are they doing heie^ 

Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will sis 
pon my buying for him in de town and de debbil s 
own lot of money I had to gib for em 

But what m the name of all that is mysterious is 
your Massa Will going to do with scythes and 
spades^ 

Dat s more dan I know and debbil take me if I 
don t b heve tis more dan he know too But it s all 
cum ob de bug 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of 
Jupiter whose whole intellect seemed to be ab 
sorbed by de bug I now stepped into the boat, 
and made sail With a fair and strong breeze we 
soon ran into the little cove to the noithward of 
Fort Moultrie and a walk of some miles brought 
us to the hut It was about three in the afternoon 
when we arrived Legrand had been waiting us in 
eager expectation He grasped my hand with a 
nervous empressement which alarmed me and 
strengthened the suspicions already entertained His 
countenance was pale even to ghastliness and his 
deep-set eyes glared with unnatural lustie After 
some inquiries respecting his health I asked him. 


not knowing what bettei to say, if he had yet ob 

tamed the scaiahseus fiom Lieutenant G 

Oh yes he leplied coloiing violently I got it 
from him the next morning Nothing should tempt 
me to pait with that scarabseus Do you know that 
Jupitei IS quite light about it^ 

In what way^ I asked with a sad foreboding at 
heait 

In supposing it to be a bug of leal gold He said 
this with an air of piofound seriousness and I felt 
inexpressibly shocked 

This bug is to make my fortune he continued 
with a triumphant smile to reinstate me in my fam 
ily possessions Is it any wonder, then that I prize it^ 
Since Fortune has thought fit to bestow it upon me 
I have only to use it pioperly and I shall airive at 
the gold of which it is the index Jupiter, bring 
me that scarabaeus^ 

What^ de bug massa^ I d rudder not go fei tiub 
ble dat bug you mus git him foi your own self 
Heieupon Legrand aiose with a giave and stately 
air and brought me the beetle fiom a glass case m 
which it was enclosed It was a beautiful scarahaeus 
and at that time unknown to naturalists — of couise 
a great piize in a scientific point of view Theie 
were two round black spots neai one extremity of the 
back and a long one neai the othei The scales were 
exceedingly haid and glossy with ill the appear 
ance of buinished gold The weight of the insect was 
very remarkable and taking all things into con 
sideration I could hardly blame Jupitei foi his opin 
ion respecting it, but what to make of Legrand s 
concoi dance with that opinion, I could not foi the 
life of me tell 

I sent for you said he in a grandiloquent tone, 
when I had completed my examination of the beetle 
I sent for you that I might have youi counsel and 
assistance in fuithermg the views of Fate and of the 
bug— 

My dear Legiand I cued intenuptmg him, 
you are certainly unwell and had better use some 
little precautions You shall go to bed, and I will 
lemain with you a few days until you get over this 
You are feverish and — 

Feel my pulse said he 

I felt It and, to say the tiuth found not the 
slightest indication of fevei 

But you may be ill and yet have no fever Allow 
me this once to prescribe foi you In the first place 
go to bed In the next — 

You are mistaken he interposed I am as well 
as I can expect to be under the excitement which 
I suffer If you really wish me well, you will relieve 
this excitement 

And how is this to be done^ 

Very easily Jupiter and myself are going upon an 
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expedition into the hills, upon the mam land, and 
in this expedition we shall need the aid of some 
person in whom we can confide You aie the only 
one we can trust Whether we succeed oi fail the 
excitement which you now peiceive in me will be 
equally allayed 

I am anxious to oblige you m any way I replied 
but do you mean to say that this mfernal beetle has 
any connection with your expedition into the hills^ 
It has 

Then Legrand I can become a party to no such 
absurd proceeding 

I am sorry — very soriy — ^for we shall have to try 
it by oui selves 

Try it by yourselves' The man is suiely mad' — 
but stay' — ^how long do you piopose to be absent^ 
Probably all night We shall stait immediately 
and be back at all events by suniise 

And will you promise me upon yom honor that 
when this freak of yours is over and the bug busi 
ness (good God') settled to your satisfaction you 
will then leluin home and follow my advice im 
plicitly as that of your physician^ 

Yes I promise and now let us be ojE foi we have 
no time to lose 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my fiiend We 
started about four o clock — Legrand Jupitei the 
dog, and myself Jupitei had with him the scvthe 
and spades — the whole of which he msisted upon 
cairying — ^more through fear, it seemed to me of 
trusting eithei of the implements within leach of his 
master than fiom any excess of industiy or com 
plaisance His demeanor was dogged m the extieme 
and dat deuced bug weie the sole woids which 
escaped his lips duiing the journey For my own 
part I had ch iige of a couple of dark lanterns while 
I egrand contented himself with the scarahseus 
which he earned attached to the end of a bit of 
whip cold twilling it to and fio with the air of a 
conjuror, as he went When I observed this last 
plain evidence of my fi lends aberration of mind I 
could scaicely refrain from teais I thought it best 
however, to humor his fancy at least for the present 
or until I could adopt some more energetic meas 
ures with a chance of success In the meantime I en 
deavoied but all in vain, to sound him in regaid to 
the object of the expedition Having succeeded in 
inducing me to accompany him, he seemed unwill 
mg to hold conversation upon any topic of minoi 
importance and to all my questions vouchsafed no 
other reply than we shall see' 

We ciossed the creek at the head of the island 
by means of a skifiF, and ascending the high grounds 
on the shore of the main land, proceeded in a north 
westerly direction through a tiact of country ex 
cessively wild and desolate, where no trace of a 


human footstep was to be seen Legiand led the way 
with decision pausing only for an instant here and 
theie to consult what appeared to be ceitain land- 
maiks of his own contrivance upon a former occa- 
sion 

In this mannei we journeyed for about two hours 
and the sun was just setting when we entered a 
legion infinitely moie dreary than any yet seen It 
was a species of table land near the summit of an 
almost inaccessible hill densely wooded fiom base 
to pinnacle and inteispersed with huge crags that 
appeared to he loosely upon the soil and in many 
cases weie pi evented fiom piecipitating themselves 
mto the valleys below merely by the support o£ 
the tiees against which they reclined Deep ravines, 
in various directions gave an air of still sterner 
solemnity to the scene 

The natural platfoim to which we had clambered 
was thickly overgiown with brambles through which 
we soon discovered that it would have been impos- 
sible to foice our way but for the scythe and Jupiter 
by duection of his master, pioceeded to clear for us 
a path to the foot of an enormously tall tulip tree 
which stood with some eight or ten oaks upon the 
level and far sui passed them all and all other trees 
which I had then ever seen in the beauty of its 
foliage and form in the wide spread of its branches 
and in the general majesty of its appearance When 
we reached this tree Legrand turned to Jupiter and 
asked him if he thought he could climb it The old 
man seemed a little staggered by the question and 
for some moments made no reply At length he ap- 
proached the huge tiunk walked slowly around it 
and examined it with minute attention When he had 
completed his scrutiny he merely said 

Yes massa Jup climb any tree he ebber see m 
he life 

Then up with you as soon as possible for it will 
soon be too dark to see what we are about 

How far mus go up massai^ inquired Jupiter 

Get up the mam trunk fiist and then I will tell 
you which way to go — and heie — stop' take this 
beetle with you 

De bug Massa Will' — de goole bugl cried the 
negro, drawing back in dismay — what for mus tote 
de bug way up de tiee^ — d — ^n if I do' 

If you are afraid, Jup a gieat big negro like you 
to take hold of a harmless little dead beetle why 
you can cany it up by this string — ^but if you do 
not take it up with you in some way, I shall be 
under the necessity of breaking your head with 
this shovel 

What de matter now, massai^ said Jup evidently 
shamed mto compliance, always want for to raise 
fuss wid old nigger Was only funnin anyhow Me 
feeied de bug' what I keer for de bug*^ Here he 
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took cautiously hold of the extieme end of the stung, 
and maintaining the insect as fai fiom his person as 
circumstances would peimit piepared to ascend the 
tree 

In youth, the tulip tiee or Lt7 todendron Tuhpi 
ferum the most magnificent of American foresteis 
has a trunk peculiarly smooth and often rises to a 
great height without lateral blanches but m its 
riper age the bark becomes gnailed and uneven 
while many short limbs make their appeal ance on 
the stem Thus the difficulty of ascension in the 
present case lay more in semblance than in leality 
Embracing the huge cylinder, as closely as possible 
with his amis and knees, seizmg with his hands some 
projections and resting his naked toes upon others 
Jupiter, after one or two narrow escapes from falling 
at length wriggled himself into the fiist gieat fork, 
and seemed to consider the whole business as vir- 
tually accomplished The risk of the achievement 
was in fact now over although the climbei was 
some sixty or seventy feet from the ground 

Which way mus go now Massa WilP he asked 
Keep up the largest branch — the one on this 
side said Legrand The negro obeyed him promptly, 
and apparently with but little tiouble ascending 
higher and higher until no glimpse of his squat 
figure could be obtained through the dense foliage 
which enveloped it Presently his voice was heard 
m a sort of halloo 

How much fudder is got foi go^ 

How high up are you^ asked Legiand 
Ebbei so fur replied the negro, can see de sky 
fru de top ob de tiee 

Never mind the sky but attend to what I say 
Look down the tiunk and count the limbs below 
you on this side How many hmbs have you passed^ 
One, two tiee, four fibe — I done pass fibe big 
limb massa pon dis side 
Then go one limb higher 

In a few minutes the voice was heard agam, an 
nouncing that the seventh limb was attained 
Now, Jup, cried Legrand, evidently much ex 
cited, I want you to work youi way out upon that 
limb as far as you can If you see any thing strange 
let me know 

By this time what little doubt I might have enter 
tamed of my poor friends insanity was put finally 
at lest I had no alternative but to conclude him 
stricken with lunacy, and I became seriously anxious 
about getting him home While I was pondering 
upon what was best to be done Jupiter s voice was 
again heard 

Mos' feered for to venture pon dis limb berry 
far — tis dead limb putty much all de way 

Did you say it v as a dead limb, Jupiter? cried 
Legrand m a quavering voice 


Yes massa, him dead as de door nail — done up 
foi sartain — done depaited dis here life 

What in the name of heaven shall I doi^ asked 
Legrand seemingly in the gieatest distiess 

Do^ said I, glad of an oppoitunity to interpose 
a word why come home and go to bed Come now^ 
— thats a fine fellow Its getting late and besides 
you lemember your promise 

Jupiter, cued he, without heeding me in the 
least do you hear me^ 

Yes Massa Will heai you ebber so plain 
Try the wood well then with your knife and 
see if you think it veiy lotten 

Him rotten, massa suie nuff leplied the negio 
in a few moments but not so beriy lotten as 
mought be Mought venture out leetle way pon d^ 
limb by myself dats tiue 

By yourself^ — what do you mean^ 

Why I mean de bug Tis berry htbby bug 
Spose I drop him down fuss and den de limb won t 
break wid just de weight ob one niggei 

You infernal scoundreh cried Legiand appar 
ently much lelieved what do you mean by telling 
me such nonsense as that^ As suie as you diop that 
beetle lU break your neck Look heie Jupiter, do 
you hear me^ 

Yes massa neednt hollo at pooi niggei dit 
style 

WelP now listen' — if you will \cnture out on 
the limb as far as you think safe and not let go the 
beetle lU make you a piesent of a silvei dollai as 
soon as you get down 

Im gwine Massa Will — deed I is leplied the 
negro very promptly — mos out to the eend now 
Out to the end^ heie fairly scieimed Legiand 
do you say you are out to the end of that hmb'^ 
Soon be to de eend massa — o o o o oh' Lor gol-a 
marcy' what is dis here pon de tree*^ 

Well' cued Legiand, highly delighted what 

IS it^ 

Why taint noffin but a skull — somebody bin left 
him head up de tree and de crows done gobble 
ebery bit ob de meat off 

A skull you say' — very well — how is it fastened 
to the limb^ — ^what holds it on*^ 

Sure nuff, massa mus look Why dis berry 
curous sarcumstance pon my word — daies a great 
big nail in de skull what fastens ob it on to de 
tree 

Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you — do 
you hear^ 

Yes massa 

Pay attention, then — find the left eye of the 
skull 

Hum' hoo! dats good' why dey amt no eye lef 
at all 
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Curse your stupidity ^ do you know your light 
hand from your left^ 

Yes, I Imows dat — ^know all bout dat — tis my 
lef hand what I chops de wood wid 

To be sure^ you are left handed and your left 
eye is on the same side as your left hand Now, 
I suppose you can find the left eye of the skull or 
the place where the left eye has been Have you 
found it^ 

Here was a long pause At length the negio 
asked 

Is de lef eye ob de skull pon de same side as 
de lef hand ob de skull too? — cause de skull amt 
got not a bit ob a hand at all — ^nebber mind^ I got 
de lef eye now — ^here de lef eye' what mus do 
wid 

Let the beetle drop thiough it as far as the 
string will reach — ^but be careful and not let go your 
hold of the string 

All dat done, Massa Will, mighty easy ting for 
to put the bug fru de hole — look out for him dare 
belowl 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter s per 
son could be seen but the beetle, which he had 
sufiFered to descend, was now visible at the end of 
the stung and glistened like a globe of burnished 
gold, in the last rays of the setting sun some of 
which still faintly illummed the eminence upon 
which we stood The scarabseus hung quite clear 
of any branches and if allowed to fall would have 
fallen at our feet Legrand immediately took the 
scythe, and cleared with it a circular space three 
or four yaids m diameter just beneath the insect 
and having accomplished this, oidered Jupiter to 
let go the string and come down from the tree 

Driving a peg with great nicety into the ground 
at the precise spot where the beetle fell my fiiend 
now produced from his pocket a tape measure 
F istemng one end of this at that point of the trunk 
of the tree which was nearest the peg he unrolled 
it till it reached the peg and thence further unrolled 
It in the direction already established by the two 
points of the tree and the peg for the distance of 
fifty feet — ^Jupiter clearing away the brambles with 
the scythe At the spot thus attained a second peg 
was driven and about this as a centre a rude circle, 
about four feet in diameter, described Taking now 
a spade himself and giving one to Jupiter and one 
to me Legrand begged us to set about digging as 
quickly as possible 

To speak the truth I had no especial relish for 
such amusement at any time, and, at that particular 
moment would most willmgly have declined it, for 
the night was coming on and I felt much fatigued 
with the exercise already taken but I saw no mode 
of escape, and was fearful of disturbing my poor 


fi lends equanimity by a lefusal Could I have 
depended indeed upon Jupiter s aid I would have 
had no hesitation in attempting to get the lunatic 
home by foice but I was too well assured of the 
old negio s disposition to hope that he would assist 
me undei any circumstances m a personal contest 
with his master I made no doubt that the latter had 
been infected with some of the innumerable South- 
ern superstitions about money buried and that his 
phantasy had received confirmation by the finding 
of the scarabseus or, perhaps by Jupiter s obstinacy 
in maintaining it to be a bug of real gold A mind 
disposed to lunacy would leadily be led away by 
such suggestions — especially if chiming in with 
favorite preconceived ideas — and then I called to 
mmd the poor fellows speech about the beetles 
being the index of his fortune Upon the whole 
I was sadly vexed and puzzled, but at length I 
concluded to make a virtue of necessity — to dig with 
a good will and thus the sooner to convince the 
visionary, by ocular demonstration of the fallacy of 
the opinions he entertamed 

The lanterns having been lit we all fell to woik 
with a zeal worthy a moie rational cause and as the 
glare fell upon our persons and implements I could 
not help thinking how pictuiesque a group we com 
posed and how strange and suspicious our labors 
must have appeared to any mterloper who by 
chance, might have stumbled upon our whereabouts 

We dug very steadily for two hours Little was 
said and our chief embarrassment lay in the yelp 
mgs of the dog who took exceeding interest in our 
proceedings He, at length became so obstreperous 
that we grew feaiful of his givmg the alarm to 
some stragglers m the vicinity — or rather this was 
the apprehension of Legrand — for myself, I should 
have rejoiced at any interruption which might have 
enabled me to get the wanderer home The noise 
was at length very effectually silenced by Jupiter 
who getting out of the hole with a dogged air of 
deliberation tied the brutes mouth up with one of 
his suspenders and then returned with a grave 
chuckle to his task 

When the time mentioned had expired we had 
reached a depth of five feet and yet no signs of any 
treasure became manifest A geneial pause ensued 
and I began to hope that the farce was at an end 
Legrand however although evidently much dis 
concerted wiped his brow thoughtfully and recom 
menced We had excavated the entire circle of 
four feet diameter and now we slightly enlaiged the 
limit and went to the farther depth of two feet 
Still nothing appeared The gold-seeker whom I 
sincerely pitied at length clambered from the pit 
with the bitterest disappointment imprinted upon 
eveiy feature, and proceeded, slowly and reluc 
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tantly to put on his coat which he had thrown off 
at the beginning of his labor In the meantime I 
made no remark Jupiter at a signal fiom his master 
began to gather up his tools This done and the dog 
having been unmuzzled we turned in profound 
silence toward home 

We had taken perhaps a dozen steps in this 
direction when with a loud oath, Legrand stiode 
up to Jupiter and seized him by the collar The 
astonished negro opened his eyes and mouth to 
the fullest extent let fall the spades and fell upon 
his knees 

You scoundreh said Legrand hissing out the 
syllables from between his clenched teeth — you 
infernal black villain' — speak, I tell you' — answer me 
this instant without prevaiication' — which — which 
IS your left eye? 

Oh my golly Massa Will' am t dis here my lef 
eye for sartain^ roared the teirified Jupiter placing 
his hand upon his nght oigan of vision and holding 
it there with a desperate pertinacity as if in imme- 
diate diead of his mastei s attempt at a gouge 

I thought so' — I knew it' huiiah' vocifeiated 
Legrand letting the negro go and executing a series 
of curvets and caracols much to the astonishment 
of his valet who arising from his knees looked 
mutely from his master to myself and then fiom 
myself to his master 

Come' we must go hack said the latter, the 
games not up yet and he again led the way to 
the tulip-tree 

Jupiter said he, when we reached its foot, 
come here' was the skull nailed to the limb with 
the face outward or with the face to the limb»^ 

De face was out massa, so dat de crows could 
get at de eyes good widout any trouble 

Well then was it this eye or that through which 
you dropped the beetle^ — ^here Legrand touched 
each of Jupiter s eyes 

Twas dis eye massa — de lef eye — jis as you 
tell me and here it was his right eye that the 
negro indicated 

That will do — ^we must try it again 
Here my friend about whose madness I now saw, 
or fancied that I saw certain indications of method 
removed the peg which marked the spot where the 
beetle fell to a spot about three inches to the west 
ward of its formei position Taking now, the tape 
measure from the nearest point of the trunk to the 
peg as before and continuing the extension in a 
straight hne to the distance of fifty feet a spot was 
indicated, removed by several yaids from the point 
at which we had been digging 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat larger 
than in the former instance was now described, 
and we again set to work with the spade I was 
dreadfully weary but, scarcely understanding what 


had occasioned the change in my thoughts I felt 
no longer any great aversion from the laboi imposed 
I had become most unaccountably interested — nay 
even excited Perhaps theie was something amid 
all the extiavagant demeanor o£ Legiand — some an 
of forethought oi of delibeiation which impiessed 
me I dug eagerly and now and then caught myself 
actually looking with something that very much 
resembled expectation for the fancied tieasme, the 
vision of which had demented my unfoitunate com 
panion At a period when such vagaiies of thought 
most fully possessed me, and when we had been 
at woik perhaps an hour and a half we were again 
intenupted by the violent bowlings of the dog His 
uneasiness in the first instance had been evidently 
but the result of playfulness or capiice but he now 
assumed a bitter and serious tone Upon Jupiter s 
again attempting to muzzle him he made fuiious 
resiatance and leaping into the hole toic up the 
mould frantically with his claws In a few seconds 
he had uncovered a mass of human bones foiming 
two complete skeletons intermingled with several 
buttons of metal and what appeared to be the dust 
of decayed woollen One oi two strokes of a spade 
up-tuined the blade of a large Spanish knife and, 
as we dug faither, three oi four loose pieces of gold 
and silver com came to light 

At sight of these the ]oy of Jupiter could scaicely 
be restrained, but the countenance of his mastei 
wore an air of extreme disappointment He urged 
us however to continue our excitions and the 
woids were haidly uttered when I stumbled and fell 
f 01 ward having caught the toe of my boot in a 
large ring of iron that lay half huiied in the loose 
eaith 

We now woiked in earnest and never did I pass 
ten minutes of more intense excitement Duiing this 
interval we had faiily unearthed an oblong chest of 
wood which fiom its peifect pieservation and 
wonderful hardness had plainly been subjected to 
some mineralizing piocess — ^perhaps that of the bi 
chloride of mercury This box was thiee feet and a 
half long three feet broad and two and a half feet 
deep It was fiimly secured by bands of wi ought 
iron riveted and foiming a kind of open tiellis work 
over the whole On each side of the chest near the 
top were thiee iings of iron — six in all — by means 
of which a firm hold could be obtained by six per 
sons Our utmost united endeavors served only to 
disturb the coffer veiy slightly in its bed We at 
once saw the impossibility of lemovmg so great a 
weight Luckily the sole fastenings of the lid con 
sisted of two sliding bolts These we drew back — 
tiemblmg and panting with anxiety In an instant 
a treasure of incalculable value lay gleaming before 
us As the rays of the lanterns fell within the pit 
there flashed upward a glow and a glare from a 
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confused heap of gold and of jewels that absolutely 
dazzled our eyes 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings with 
which I gazed Amazement was of couise pre- 
dominant Legrand appeared exhausted with excite 
inent and spoke veiy few words Jupiter s counte 
nance wore foi some minutes as deadly a pallor as 
it is possible, in the nature of things for any negro s 
visage to assume He seemed stupefied — thunder 
stricken Presently he fell upon his knees in the pit 
and burying his naked arms up to the elbows in 
gold let them theie remain as if enjoying the lux 
ury of a bath At length with a deep sigh he 
exclaimed as if in a soliloquy 

And dis all cum ob de goole bug! de putty goole- 
hug^ the poor little goole bug what I boosed in dat 
sabage kind of styled Amt you shamed ob yourself 
niggei^ — answer me dat^ 

It became necessary at last that I should arouse 
both master and valet to the expediency of removing 
the treasure It was growing late, and it behooved 
us to make exertion that we might get every thing 
housed before daylight It was difficult to say what 
should be done and much time was spent in delib 
eration — so confused were the ideas of all We 
finally lightened the box by lemovmg two thirds 
of its contents when we weie enabled with some 
trouble to raise it from the hole The articles taken 
out weie deposited among the bi ambles and the 
dog left to guaid them with stiict orders from 
Jupiter neithei, upon any pretence to stir fiom the 
spot nor to open his mouth until our return We 
then hurriedly made for home with the chest reach 
ing the hut m safety but after excessive toil at 
one o clock in the morning Worn out as we were 
it was not m human nature to do more imme 
diately We rested until two and had suppei start 
mg for the hills immediately afterward armed with 
thiee stout sacks which by good luck were upon 
the premises A little befoie four we ai rived at the 
point divided the remainder of the booty as equally 
as might be among us and leaving the holes un- 
filled again set out for the hut at which for the 
second time, we deposited our golden burthens 
just as the first faint stieaks of the dawn gleamed 
fiom over the tiee tops in the East 

We were now thoroughly broken down but the 
intense excitement of the time denied us repose 
After an unquiet slumber of some three or four 
hours duration we arose as if by pre concert to 
make examination of our treasure 

The chest had been full to the bum and we spent 
the whole day and the greater part of the next 
night m a scrutiny of its contents There had been 
nothing like order or arrangement Every thing had 
been heaped m promiscuously Having assorted all 
with care, we found ourselves possessed of even 


vaster wealth than we had at fiist supposed In com 
there was rather more than four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars — estimating the value of the pieces 
as accurately as we could, by the tables of the 
period There was not a particle of silver All was 
gold of antique date and of gieat variety — French 
Spanish and German money with a few English 
guineas and some counters, of which we had never 
seen specimens before There were several very large 
and heavy coins so worn that we could make noth- 
ing of their inscriptions There was no American 
money The value of the jewels we found more 
difficulty in estimating There were diamonds — some 
of them exceedingly large and fine — a hundred and 
ten in all and not one of them small eighteen 
rubies of remarkable brilliancy — thiee hundred and 
ten emeralds all very beautiful and twenty one 
sapphires with an opal These stones had all been 
broken from then settings and thrown loose in the 
chest The settings themselves which we picked out 
from among the other gold appeared to have been 
beaten up with hammers as if to prevent identifica- 
tion Besides all this there was a vast quantity of 
solid gold ornaments nearly two hundred massive 
finger- and ear rings rich chams — ^thirty of these, 
if I remember eighty three very large and heavy 
crucifixes five gold censers of great value a prodi- 
gious golden punch bowl ornamented with richly 
chased vine leaves and Bacchanalian figures with 
two swoid handles exquisitely embossed and many 
other smaller articles which I cannot recollect The 
weight of these valuables exceeded three hundred 
and fifty pounds avoirdupois, and m this estimate 
I have not included one hundred and ninety-seven 
supeib gold watches three of the number being 
worth each five hundred dollars if one Many of 
them were very old and as timekeepers valueless 
the works having suffered more or less from corro- 
sion — ^but all were richly jewelled and in cases of 
great worth We estimated the entire contents of the 
chest that night, at a million and a half of dollars 
and upon the subsequent disposal of the trinkets 
and jewels (a few being retained for our own use), 
it was found that we had greatly undervalued the 
treasure 

When at length we had concluded our examina- 
tion and the intense excitement of the time had, 
m some measure subsided Legrand who saw that 
I was dying with impatience for a solution of this 
most extraordinary riddle, entered into a full detail 
of all the circumstances connected with it 

You remember said he, the night when I 
handed you the rough sketch I had made of the 
scarabseus You recollect also, that I became quite 
vexed at you for insisting that my drawing resembled 
a deaths head When you first made this assertion 
I thought you were jesting but afterward I called 
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to mmd the peculiai spots on the back of the insect 
and admitted to myself that youi lemaik had some 
little foundation in fact Still the sneei at my graphic 
poweis initated me — foi I am consideied a good 
aitist — and theiefoie when you handed me the 
scrap of parchment I was about to crumple it up 
and thiow it angiily into the fire 

The scrap of paper you mean, said I 
No it had much of the appearance of paper, 
and at first I supposed it to be such but when I 
came to diaw upon it I discovered it at once to 
be a piece of very thin paichment It was quite 
duty you remember Well as I was in the very act 
of ciumplmg It up my glance fell upon the sketch 
at which you had been looking and you may 
imagine my astonishment when I perceived in fact, 
the figure of a death s head just where it seemed to 
me I had made the di awing of the beetle Foi a 
moment I was too much amazed to think with ac 
curacy I knew that my design was veiy different 
in detail from this — although there was a certain 
similarity m general outhne Presently I took a 
candle and seating myself at the other end of the 
loom proceeded to scrutinize the parchment more 
closely Upon turning it ovei, I saw my own sketch 
upon the reverse just as I had made it My first 
idea now was mere surprise at the really remark- 
able similarity of outline — at the singular comci- 
dence involved in the fact that unknown to me 
there should have been a skull upon the other side 
of the parchment immediately beneath my figure 
of the scardbseus and that this skull, not only in 
outline but in size should so closely resemble my 
drawing I say the singularity of this coincidence 
absolutely stupefied me for a time This is the usual 
effect of such coincidences The mind struggles to 
establish a connection — a sequence of cause and 
effect — and being unable to do so suffers a species 
of temporal y paialysis But when I recovered from 
this stupor, there dawned upon me gradually a 
conviction which startled me even far more than the 
coincidence I began distinctly positively to lemem- 
ber that there had been no drawing upon the parch- 
ment when I made my sketch of the scarabseus I 
became perfectly certain of this for I recollected 
turning up first one side and then the othei, m 
search of the cleanest spot Had the skull been there 
of course I could not have failed to notice it Here 
was indeed a mystery which I felt it impossible to 
explain but even at that early moment, there 
seemed to glimmer faintly within the most remote 
and secret chambers of my intellect a glow-worm 
like conception of that tiuth which last nights ad 
venture brought to so magnificent a demons tiation 
I arose at once and putting the paichment secuielv 
away dismissed all furthei leflection until I should 
be alone 


When you had gone and when Jupitei was fast 
asleep, I betook myself to a more methodical inves 
tigation of the affaii In the fiist place I consideied 
the manner in which the paichment had come into 
my possession The spot where we discovered the 
scarabseus was on the coast of the mam land about 
a mile eastwaid of the island and but a short dis 
tance above high watei maik Upon my taking hold 
of It, it gave me a shaip bi^-e which caused me to 
let it drop Jupiter with his accustomed caution 
before seizing the insect which had flown toward 
him looked about him for a leaf or something of 
that nature by which to take hold of it It was at 
this moment that his eyes and mine also fell upon 
the scrap of parchment which I then supposed to 
be paper It was lying half buried in the sand a 
corner sticking up Near the spot where we found it 
I observed the remnants of the hull of what appeared 
to have been a ships long boat The wieck seemed 
to have been there for a very great while foi the 
lesemblance to boat timbers could scaicely be tiaced 

Well Jupiter picked up the parchment wrapped 
the beetle in it and gave it to me Soon afterward 
we turned to go home and on the way met Lieu- 
tenant G I showed him the insect and he 

begged me to let him take it to the fort Upon my 
consenting he thiust it forthwith into his waistcoat 
pocket without the parchment in which it had been 
wrapped, and which I had continued to hold in my 
hand durmg his inspection Perhaps he dreaded my 
changing my mind and thought it best to make sure 
of the prize at once — ^you know how enthusiastic he 
is on all subjects connected with Natuial History 
At the same time, without being conscious of it I 
must have deposited the parchment in my own 
pocket 

You remember that when I went to the table 
foi the purpose of making a sketch of the beetle 
I found no paper where it was usually kept I looked 
in the drawer and found none theie I seirchcd mv 
pockets hoping to find an old letter when m^ hand 
fell upon the paichment I thus detail the precise 
mode in which it came into my possession for the 
ciicumstances impressed me with peculiar ^oice 

No doubt you will think me fanciful — but I had 
alieady established a kind of connection I had put 
together two links of a great chain There was a 
boat lying upon the sea coast and not far from 
the boat was a parchment — not a paper — ^with a 
skull depicted upon it You will of course ask where 
is the connection^ I reply that the skull, or death s 
head is the well known emblem of the pirate The 
flag of the death s head is hoisted in all engagements 

I have said that the sciap was paichment and 
not papei Paichment is duiablc — almost impcrish 
able Mattel s of little moment are raicly consigned 
to paichment since foi the meie oidinaiy pm poses 
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of di awing or writing it is not nearly so well adapted 
as papei This leflection suggested some meaning — 
some relevancy — in the death s head I did not fail 
to obseive also the form of the paichment A1 
though one of its corneis had been by some acci 
dent destroyed it could be seen that the original 
foim was oblong It was just such a slip indeed 
as might have been chosen for a memoiandum — ^for 
a record of something to be long remembered and 
caiefully preserved 

But, I interposed you say that the skull was 
not upon the parchment when you made the di awing 
of the beetle How then do you trace any connection 
between the boat and the skull — since this latter 
accoiding to your own admission must have been 
designed (God only knows how or by whom) at 
some period subsequent to your sketching the sea 
rabseus^ 

Ah hereupon turns the whole mystery although 
the secret at this point I had comparatively litde 
difBculty in solving My steps were sure and could 
aftoid a single result I reasoned for example, thus 
When I drew the scarahxus there was no skull 
apparent upon the parchment When I had com 
pleted the di awing I gave it to you and observed 
you narrowly until you returned it You therefore, 
did not design the sloill and no one else was present 
to do it Then it was not done by human agency 
And neveitheless it was done 

At this stage of my reflections I endeavored to 
remember and did remembei with entire distinct 
ness every mcident which occurred about the period 
in question The weathei was chilly (oh rare and 
happy accident^, and a fire was blazing upon the 
heardi I was heated with exeicise and sat near the 
table You, however, had drawn a chair close to 
the chimney Just as I placed the parchment in your 
hand, and as you were in the act of inspectmg it. 
Wolf, the Newfoundland, entered and leaped upon 
your shoulders With your left hand you caressed 
him and kept him off while your right holding the 
parchment, was permitted to fall listlessly between 
your knees and in close proximity to the fire At 
one moment I thought the blaze had caught it and 
was about to caution you but, before I could speak 
you had withdrawn it and were engaged in its 
exammation When I considered all these particulars 
I doubted not for a moment that heat had been the 
agent in brmging to light upon the parchment the 
skull which I saw designed upon it You are well 
aware that chemical pieparations exist and have 
existed time out of mind by means of which it is 
possible to write upon either paper or vellum, so 
that the characters shall become visible only when 
subjected to the action of fire Zaffre digested m 
aqua regia and diluted with four times its weight 
of watei, is sometimes employed a green tint results 


The legulus of cobalt dissolved m spiiit of nitie 
gives 1 led These colors disappear at longer oi 
shortei intervals aftei the mateiial written upon 
cools but again become apparent upon the re-apph- 
cation of heat 

I now scrutinized the death s head with care Its 
outer edges — the edges of the drawing nearest the 
edge of the vellum — ^were far more distinct than 
the others It was clear that the action of the caloric 
had been impeifect or unequal I immediately 
kindled a fiie and subjected every portion of the 
parchment to a glowing heat At fiist, the only effect 
was the stiengthemng of the faint lines in the skull 
but upon persevering m the experiment there 
became visible at the cornei of the slip diagonally 
opposite to the spot in which the death s head was 
delineated the figuie of what I at first supposed to 
be a goat A closer scrutiny however, satisfied me 
that It was intended for a kid 

Ha^ ha^ said I to be suie I have no right to 
laugh at you — a million and a half of money is too 
seiious a matter for mirth — ^but you are not about 
to establish a third link in your chain — ^you will not 
find any especial connection between your pirates 
and a goat — ^pirates you know have nothing to do 
with goats they appeitam to the farming interest 

But I have just said that the figure was not that 
of a goat 

Well a kid then — ^pietty much the same thing 

Pretty much but not altogether said Legrand 
You may have heaid of one Captain Kidd I at 
once looked upon the figure of the animal as a kind 
of punmng or hieroglyphical signature I say signa- 
ture because ts position upon the vellum suggested 
this idea The death s head at the comer diagonally 
opposite had in the same manner the air of a 
stamp or seal But I was sorely put out bv the 
absence of all else — of the body to my imagined 
instrument — of the text for my context 

I presume you expected to find a letter between 
the stamp and the signature 

Something of that kmd The fact is I felt irre 
sistibly impressed with a presentiment of some vast 
good fortune impending I can scarcely say why 
Perhaps after all it was rather a desire than an 
actual behef — ^but do you know that Jupiter s silly 
words about the bug bemg of solid gold had a 
lemaikable effect upon my fancy? And then the 
senes of accidents and coincidences — these were so 
very extraordinary Do you observe how mere an 
accident it was that these events should have oc 
curred upon the sole day of all the year m which 
It has been, oi may be sufficiently cool for fiie 
and that without the fire oi without the intervention 
of the dog at the precise moment in which he ap 
peared I should never have become aware of the 
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death s head and so nevei the possessor of the 
treasure^ 

But pioceed — I am all impatience 

Well you have heaid of couise the many 
stories curient — the thousand vague rumors afloat 
about money buried somewheie upon the Atlantic 
coast by Kidd and his associates These rumors 
must have had some foundation in fact And that 
the rumors have existed so long and so continuous 
could have resulted it appealed to me only from 
the ciicumstance of the buried tieasuie still remain- 
ing entombed Had Kidd concealed his plunder 
for a time and afterward reclaimed it the rumois 
would scarcely have reached us in their piesent 
unvaiying foim You will observe that the stories 
told aie all about money seekers not about money- 
finders Had the piiate recoveied his money there 
the affair would have dropped It seemed to me 
that some accident — say the loss of a memorandum 
indicating its locality — had deprived him of the 
means of reco\eiing it and that this accident had 
become known to his followeis who otherwise might 
nevei have heard that treasure had been concealed 
at all and who busying themselves in vain because 
unguided attempts to regain it had given fiist 
birth and then umveisal curiency to the reports 
which aie now so common Have you ever heard 
of any impoitant tieasuie being uneaithed along the 
coast^ 

Never 

But that Kidds accumulations were immense 
is well known I took it foi gi anted therefore that 
the eaith still held them and you will scaicely be 
surpiised when I tell you that I felt a hope neaily 
amounting to certamty that the parchment so 
stiangely found involved a lost lecord of the place 
of deposit 

But how did you proceed^ 

I held the vellum agam to the fire, after increas- 
ing the heat but nothing appealed I now thought 
It possible that the coating of diit might have some- 
thing to do with the failure so I carefully rinsed 
the parchment by pouring warm watei ovei it and 
having done this I placed it in a tin pan with the 
skull downward and put the pan upon a furnace of 
lighted charcoal In a few minutes the pan having 
become thoroughly heated I removed the slip 
and to my inexpressible ]oy found it spotted in 
several places with what appeared to be figures 
arranged m lines Again I placed it m the pan and 
suffered it to remain another minute Upon taking 
It off, the whole was just as you see it now 

Here Legiand ha\mg i cheated the parchment 
submitted it to my inspection The following charac 
ters weie ludely traced in a red tint between the 
death s head and the goat 
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But said I, returning him the slip I am as 
much in the dark as ever Were all the jewels of 
Golconda awaiting me upon my solution of this 
enigma I am quite sure that I should be unable to 
earn them 

And yet said Legrand the solution is by no 
means so diflScult as you might be led to imagine 
fiom the first hasty inspection of the chaiacters 
These characters as one might readily guess form 
a ciphei — that is to say they convey a meaning but 
then fiom what is known of Kidd I could not sup 
pose him capable of constiuctmg anv of the more 
abstruse cryptographs I made up my mind at once, 
that this was of a simple species — such however 
as would appear to the crude intellect of the sailor 
absolutely insoluble without the key 

And you leally solved it^ 

Readily I have solved others of an abstruseness 
ten thousand times greater Circumstances and a 
ceitain bias of mind have led me to take interest in 
such riddles and it may well be doubted whethei 
human ingenuity can construct an enigma of the 
kind which human ingenuity may not by proper 
application, resolve In fact having once established 
connected and legible characters I scaicely gave a 
thought to the mere difficulty of developing then 
import 

In the present case — indeed m all cases of secret 
writing — the first question regards the language of 
the ciphei for the principles of solution so fai es 
pecially as the more simple ciphei s aie concerned 
depend upon and aie varied by the genius of the 
particular idiom In general there is no alternative 
but experiment (directed by probabilities) of every 
tongue known to him who attempts the solution 
until the true one be attained But with the cipher 
now before us all difficulty was lemoved by the 
signature The pun upon the word Kidd is appre 
ciable m no othei language than the Fnglish But 
for this consideration I should have begun my 
attempts with the Spanish and French as the tongues 
m which a secret of this kind would most naturally 
have been written by a pirate of the Spanish mam 
As It was I assumed the cryptograph to be English 

You observe there aie no divisions between the 
words Had there been divisions the task would 
have been comparatively easy In such cases I should 
have commenced with a collation and analysis of 
the shorter words and had a word of a single letter 
occuired as is most likely {a or I, for example) 
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I should have consideied the solution as assured 
But theie being no division my first step was to 
asceitain the predominant letters as well as the 
least frequent Counting all I constructed a table 
thus 

Of the charactei 8 dieie are 33 

26 

4 19 

i) 16 

^ 13 

5 12 

6 11 

tl 8 

0 6 

92 5 

3 4 

P 3 

T 2 

— 1 

Now m English the lettei which most fre 
quently occurs is e Afterwaid the succession runs 
thus aotdhnrstuycfglmwbkpqxz 
E predominates so remarkably that an individual 
sentence of any length is larely seen, m which it is 
not the prevailing charactei 

Heie then, we have m the very beginning the 
gioundwork for something more than a mere guess 
The geneial use which may be made of the table 
IS obvious — but in this paiticular cipher we shall 
only very piitially require its aid As our predomi 
nant chaiactei is 8 we will commence by assuming 
it as the e of the natural alphabet To veiify the 
supposition let us observe if the 8 be seen often m 
couples — foi e is doubled with great frequency in 
English — m such words for example, as meet 
fleet speed seen been agree, etc In the 
present instance we see it doubled no less than five 
times although the cryptograph is brief 

Let us assume 8 then as e Now of all words 
m the language the is most usual let us see there 
fore, whethei theie are not repetitions of any three 
characters in the same order of collocation the last 
of them being 8 If we discover repetitions of such 
letters so ananged they will most probably repre 
sent the woid the Upon inspection we find no less 
than seven such arrangements the charactei s being 
48 We may therefoie assume that represents t 4 
represents h and 8 represents e — the last being now 
well confirmed Thus a gieat step has been taken 
But having established a single word, we are 
enabled to establish a vastly important point that is 
to say several commencements and terminations of 
other words Let us refer for example to the last 
instance but one, in which the combination 48 
occurs — ^not far from the end of the cipher We 


know that the immediately ensumg is the com 
mencement of a woid and of the six characters 
succeeding this the we are cognizant of no less 
than five Let us set these chaiactei s down thus 
by the letters we know them to represent leaving 
a space for the unknown — 

t eeth 

Here we are enabled at once to discard the 
th as forming no poition of the word commencing 
with the first t since by experiment of the entire 
alphabet for a lettei adapted to the vacancy we 
perceive that no word can be formed of which this 
th can be a part We are thus narrowed into 

t ee, 

and going through the alphabet if necessary as 
before we aiiive at the word tree as the sole 
possible reading We thus gain another lettei r 
represented by ( with the words the tree m juxta 
position 

Looking beyond these words for a short distance 
we again see the combination 48 and employ it by 
way of termination to what immediately precedes 
We have thus this anangement 

the tree 4(|^34 the 

or substituting the natural lettei s wheie known 
It reads thus 

the tree thi^^Sh the 

Now if in place of the unknown charactei s 
we leave blank spaces, or substitute dots we read 
thus 

the tree thr h the, 

when the word through makes itself evident at 
once But this discoveiy gives us three new letters, 
0 u and g repiesented by I ^ and 3 

Looking now nariowly through the cipher for 
combinations of known characters we find not very 
far from the begmmng this arrangement, 

83 ( 88 or egree, 

which plainly, is the conclusion of the word degree 
and gives us another letter d represented by f 

Four letters beyond the word degree we per 
ceive the combination 

46(,88 

Translating the known characters and repre 
senting the unknown by dots as before we read 
thus 


th rtee. 
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an arrangement immediately suggestive of the woid 
thirteen and again furnishing us with two new 
characters t and n represented by 6 and * 

Refen ing now to the beginning of the ciypto 
graph we find the combination 

53t|t 

Translating as before we obtain 
good 

which assures us that the first letter is A, and that 
the first two woids aie A good 

It is now time that we arrange our key as fai 
as discoveied in a tabular form to avoid confusion 
It will stand thus 

5 repiesents 
f 
8 

3 

4 

6 
» 

( 

We have theiefore no less than eleven of the 
most important letters represented and it will be 
unnecessary to proceed with the details of the solu- 
tion I have said enough to convince you that ciphers 
of this nature are readily soluble and to give you 
some insight into the rationale of their development 
But be assured that the specimen before us apper 
tains to the very simplest species of ciyptograph It 
now only remains to give you the full translation of 
the characters upon the parchment, as unriddled 
Here it is 

A good glass in the bishop s hostel in the devil s 
seat forty one degrees and thirteen minutes noi theast 
and by north mam branch seventh limb east side 
shoot from the left eye of the death s head a bee line 
from the tree thi ough the shot fifty feet out 

But, said I, the enigma seems still in as bad a 
condition as ever How is it possible to extort a 
meaning from all this jargon about devils seats 
death s heads and bishop s hostels ? 

I confess replied Legrand, that the matter 
still wears a serious aspect when regaided with a 
casual glance My first endeavor was to divide the 
sentence into the natural division intended by the 
cryptographist 

You mean to punctuate it'^^ 

Something of that kind 

But how wis it possible to effect this^ 

I reflected that it had been a point with the 


writer to run his words together without division so 
as to increase the difiiculty of solution Now a 
not over acute man in pursuing such an object 
would be neaily ceitain to oveido the matter When 
in the couise of his composition he ai rived at a 
bleak in his subject which would naturally require 
a pause or a pomt, he would be exceedingly apt 
to run his chaiacteis at this place more than usually 
close togethei If you will obseive the MS in the 
present instance you will easily detect five such 
cases of unusual crowding Acting upon this hint 
I made the division thus 

A good glass in the bishop s hostel in the devil s 
seat — forty one degrees and thnteen minutes — noith 
east and by north — mam btanch seventh limb east 
side — shoot fiom the left eye of the deaths head — 
a bee line from the tree through the shot fifty feet 
out 

Even this division, said I leaves me still m 
the daik 

It left me also in the dark, replied Legrand 
for a few days during which I made diligent in- 
quiry in the neighboihood of Sullivans Island for 
any building which went by the name of Bishops 
Hotel foi of course I diopped the obsolete woid 
hostel Gaining no infoimation on the subject I was 
on the point of extending my sphere of seaich and 
proceeding in a more systematic manner when one 
morning it entered into my head quite suddenly 
that this Bishops Hostel might have some refeience 
to an old family of the name of Bessop which time 
out of mind had held possession of an ancient 
manor house about four miles to the northward of 
the island I accoidmgly went over to the plantation 
and re-mstituted my mquiiies among the older 
negroes of the place At length one of the most 
aged of the women said that she had heaid of such 
a place as Bessop s Castle and thought that she 
could guide me to it, but that it was not a castle 
nor a tavern but a high rock 

I oflFered to pay her well for her trouble and, 
after some demur she consented to accompany me 
to the spot We found it without much difficulty 
when dismissing her I pioceeded to examine the 
place The castle consisted of an irregular assem- 
blage of cliffs and rocks — one of the lattei being 
quite remarkable for its height as well as for its 
insulated and artificial appearance I clambered to 
Its apex and then felt much at a loss as to what 
should be next done 

While I was busied in reflection my eyes fell 
upon a nanow ledge in the eastern face of the rock 
pel haps a yaid below the summit upon which I 
stood This ledge projected about eighteen inches 
and was not more than a foot wide, while a niche in 
the cliff just above it gave it a rude resemblance to 
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one of the hollow backed chaus used by our an 
cestors I made no doubt that here was the devil s 
seat alluded to m the MS and now I seemed to 
grasp the full secret of the riddle 

The good glass, I knew, could ha\e refeience to 
nothing but a telescope for the word glass is larely 
employed m any other sense by seamen Now here 
I at once saw, was a telescope to be used and a 
definite point of view admitting no variation from 
which to use it Nor did I hesitate to believe that 
the phrases forty one degrees and thirteen minutes, 
and northeast and by north were intended as direc 
tions for the levelling of the glass Greatly excited 
by these discoveries I hurried home procured a 
telescope and returned to the rock 

I let myself down to the ledge and found that 
it was impossible to retain a seat upon it except in 
one particular position This fact confirmed my pre- 
conceived idea I proceeded to use the glass Of 
course, the foity one degrees and thirteen minutes 
could allude to nothing but elevation above the 
visible horizon since the horizontal direction was 
clearly mdicated by the words northeast and by 
north This latter direction I at once established 
by means of a pocket compass, then, pointmg the 
glass as nearly at an angle of forty-one degrees of 
elevation as I could do it by guess, I moved it 
cautiously up or down until my attention was ar- 
rested by a circular rift or opening m the foliage of 
a large tree that overtopped its fellows in the dis- 
tance In the centre of dns rift I perceived a white 
spot but could not at first distinguish what it was 
Adjusting the focus of the telescope I again looked, 
and now made it out to be a human skull 

Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as to 
consider the enigma solved for the phiase mam 
branch, seventh limb east side, could refer only 
to the position of the skull upon the tree, while 
shoot from the left eye of the death s-head ad- 
mitted also of but one interpretation in regaid to 
a search for buried treasure I perceived that the 
design was to diop a bullet from the left eye of the 
skull, and that a bee line or m other words, a 
straight Ime drawn from the nearest point of the 
trunk through the shot (or the spot where the 
bullet fell), and thence extended to a distance of 
fifty feet, would indicate a definite point — and be- 
neath this point I thought it at least possible that 
a deposit of value lay concealed 

All this, I said, is exceedmgly clear and, al- 
though ingenious, still simple and explicit When you 
left tile Bishop s Hotel what then^^ 

Why having caiefully taken the bearings of the 
tiee I turned homeward The instant that I left 
the devil s-seat however the circular rift vanished 
nor could I get a glimpse of it afterward turn as I 
would What seems to me the chief ingenuity m this 


whole busmess, is the fact (for lepeated expeiiment 
has convinced me it a fact) that the circular open- 
ing in question is visible fiom no other attainable 
point of view than that affoided by the nairow ledge 
upon the face of the rock 

In this expedition to the Bishops Hotel I had 
been attended by Jupitei who had no doubt ob- 
served for some weeks past the abstraction of my 
demeanor and took especial care not to leave me 
alone But, on the next day getting up very early, 
I contiived to give him the slip and went into the 
hills m search of the tree Aftei much toil I found it 
When I came home at night my valet proposed to 
give me a flogging With the rest of the adventure 
I believe you are as well acquainted as myself 

I suppose, said I you missed the spot in the 
first attempt at digging through Jupiter s stupidity 
in lettmg the bug fall through the right instead of 
through the left eye of the skull 

Precisely This mistake made a difference of 
about two inches and a half m the shot — ^that is to 
say in the position of the peg nearest the tree and 
had the treasure been beneath the shot the erior 
would have been of little moment but the shot 
together with the nearest point of the tiee, were 
merely two points for the establishment of a line of 
duection of course the error however trivial in the 
beginning mcreased as we proceeded with the line 
and by the time we had gone fifty feet threw us 
quite off the scent But for my deep seated impres- 
sions that treasure was here somewhere actually 
buried, we might have had all our labor in vain 
But your grandiloquence and your conduct m 
swingmg the beetle — ^how excessively odd^ I was 
sure you were mad And why did you insist upon 
lettmg fall the bug, instead of a bullet, from the 
skulP 

Why to be frank I felt somewhat annoyed by 
your evident suspicions touching my sanity, and so 
resolved to punish you quietly, in my own way, by 
a little bit of sober mystification For this reason I 
swung the beetle, and for this reason I let it fall 
from the tree An observation of yours about its 
great weight suggested the latter idea 

Yes, I perceive, and now there is only one point 
which puzzles me What aie we to make of the 
skeletons found in the hole^ 

That is a question I am no more able to answer 
than yourself There seems however only one 
plausible way of accountmg for them — and yet it is 
dreadful to believe m such atrocity as my suggestion 
would imply It is clear that Kidd — if Kidd indeed 
secreted this treasure which I doubt not — it is cleai 
that he must have had assistance in the laboi But 
this labor concluded, he may have thought it ex 
pedient to lemove all paiticipants in his seciet Per 
haps a couple of blows with a mattock were sufli 
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cient while his coadjutois were busy in the pit pei 
haps it required a dozen — ^who shall telP 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What IS the precise nature of the central problem m 
The Gold Bug’^ 

2 What evidences can you find of the use of scientific 
method^ 

3 What special characteristics does the teller of the 
story have^ Do they contrast with those of Legrand^ 

4 What devices does Poe use to set mood and at 
mosphere^ How does he use nature^ 

5 Does Poe comment on any aspects of human nature 
or on any universal problems^ 


The Wall 


Jean-Paul Sartre 

This story has meaning especially m terms of the philos 
ophy which underlies it and which it exemplifies m 
concentrated fictional form S irtre s philosophy existen- 
tiahsm is a complex and difficult matter which cannot 
readily be explained within a short compass Fundamen 
tally it IS the belief that there is no existence in the 
world except in our minds and in the ways we constitute 
ourselves Man is himself nothing but becomes by so 
choosing what he w ints to be Man is the sum total of 
what he has made himself and il is therefore the obhga 
tion of man through affirmative action to make himself 
into what he wants to be Human nature according to 
Sartre does not exist and the relations among men 
which seem to indicate a common nature merely mdi 
cate at a particular time a common senes of independent 
affirmative choices which may or may not be made again 
in the future The process of living is thus in Sartres 
view a continuous one of constant choosing and a man 
is constantly engaged in fashiomng himself into what 
he wishes because of his set of values to be 

In this story the distinction is made between a group 
of men who know that they are to die and a gioup of 
men who do not know this That is the men awaiting 
execution knowing that their death is inevitable become 
m consequence different from their jailers who act and 
make decisions upon the basis of their being free from 
immediate death as far as they know What happens in 
the story is the growth of awareness on the part of the 
condemned that because they are to die they have m 
fact come to different and new conclusions about them 
selves All of the things that Pablo once lived by — ^the 
desire for happiness for women for the Republican 


cause for friendship — ^now mean nothing at all to him 
because his own condition has changed and has brought 
about a change in the ways in which he constitutes him 
self and the world around him In ordinary thinking we 
should expect Pablo to die still convinced of the justice 
of his cause regretful over the world he must leave sor 
rowing at the years he will not live mournful for his 
family fearful of the unknown We should expect Pablo 
to die only because he will be killed by force m other 
words he would appear to be entirely the victim of in 
justice or of circumstance Thus we might ordinarily 
hope that perhaps he will be set free perhaps a pardon 
or a rescue will intervene — on the assumption that were 
such a miraculous thing to take place he would at once 
regain his former position in society and reassume his 
former values from which he is now being separated 
only by the wall of the prison against which he is to be 
shot But this IS not the case at all the values which 
Pablo had and which we want to consider as having 
some sort of permanent existence in the cliss of good 
things or nice things or right things disappear when 
Pablo as a result of his situition assumes another set 
of values more appropriate to the dead or dying Be 
cause his existence is shortly to be ended he cannot 
understand how he ever could have felt the wiy he did 
about women friends or even the cause for which he 
fought Because his world has changed he no longer 
believes in what he once beheved and cannot understand 
the Belgian doctor who has no relevance to his experi 
ence precisely because he is a living man who need not 
constitute his existence m terms of the supervening 
death Even the bodies of the condemned undergo 
changes and Juan cannot walk out of the cell As a 
matter of fact the men in effect die before they are 
shot 

What is important then is the postulate that S irtre is 
making about the nature of values and the desires which 
are based upon them They are not according to Sartre 
fixed permanent or lasting Dying for a cause is ridic 
ulous just as living is iidiculous The whole rigmarole of 
life is an anguished absurdity m which for a few brief 
moments man makes an effort to fix and assume permi 
nent values When his situation changes however his 
assumptions and his constitution of himself change so 
that we cannot even be sure as m this story where life 
is and death is not External appearances are false m 
this respect and the real wall is that which separates 
the living from the dead while both are still medically 
speaking at any rate on earth 


Ihey pushed us into a big white room and I 
began to blink because the light huit my eyes Then 
I saw a table and foui men behind the table civil 
lans looking over the papers They had bunched 
anothei group of piisoneis in the back and we had 
to cross the whole room to join them There were 
several I knew and some others who must have been 
foreigners The two in front of me were blond with 
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lound skulls they looked alike I supposed they 
were French The smaller one kept hitching up his 
pants nerves 

It lasted about three hours, I was dizzy and my 
head was empty but the room was well heated and 
I found that pleasant enough foi the past 24 hours 
we hadnt stopped shivering The guaids brought 
the piisoners up to the table one after the other 
The four men asked each one his name and occupa- 
tion Most of the time they didnt go any further — 
or they would simply ask a question here and there 
Did you have anything to do with the sabotage of 
munitions^ Or Where weie you the morning of 
the 9th and what were you doing? They didnt 
listen to the answers oi at least didn t seem to They 
were quiet for a moment and then looking stiaight 
m front of them began to wiite They asked Tom 
if it were true he was in the International Brigade 
Tom couldnt tell them otherwise because of the 
papers they found in his coat They didn t ask Juan 
anything but they wiote for a long time after he 
told them his name 

My brother Jose is the anarchist Juan said 
you know he isnt here any more I dont belong 
to any party I never had anything to do with 
politics 

They didn t answer Juan went on I haven t done 
anything I dont want to pay for somebody else 

His lips trembled A guaid shut him up and took 
him away It was my turn 
Your name is PabloTbbieta^ 

Yes 

The man looked at the papers and asked me 
Where s Ramon Gris^ 

I dont know 

You hid him in your house from the 6di to the 
19th 
No 

They wrote for a minute and then the guaids 
took me out In the corridor Tori and Juan were 
waiting between two guards We started walking 
Tom asked one of the guards So^ 

So what^ the guard said 

Was that the cross-examination or the sentence? 

Sentence, the guard said 

What are they going to do with us^ 

The guard answered dryly Sentence will be read 
m your cell 

As a matter of fact, our cell was one of the hos- 
pital cellars It was tenifically cold there because of 
the drafts We shivered all night and it wasn t much 
better during the day I had spent the previous five 
days in a cell in a monastery a sort of hole in the 
wall that must have dated from the middle ages 
since there were a lot of prisoners and not much 
room they locked us up anywhere I didn t miss my 
cell I hadnt suffered too much from the cold but 


I was alone after a long time it gets initatmg In 
the cellar I had company Juan haidly ever spoke 
he was afiaid and he was too young to have any 
thing to sa) But Tom was a good talker and he 
knew Spanish well 

Theic was a bench in the cellar and four mats 
When they took us back we sat and waited in 
silence After a long moment, Tom said, Were 
sciewed 

I think so too, I said, but I don t think they U 
do anything to the kid 

They don t have a thmg against him said Tom 
Hes the brother of a militiaman and thats all 
I looked at Juan he didnt seem to hear Tom 
went on You know what they do in Saragossa^ 
They lay the men down on the road and run over 
them with trucks A Moroccan deserter told us that 
They said it was to save ammunition 

It doesnt save gas I said 

I was annoyed at Tom he shouldnt have said 
that 

Then there officers walking along the road 
he went on supervising it all They stick their 
hands in their pockets and smoke cigaiettes You 
thmk they finish off the guys^ Hell no They let them 
scream Sometimes for an hour The Moroccan said 
he damned near puked the first time 

I don t believe they 11 do that here I said Un 
less they re leally short on ammunition 

Day was commg m through four an holes and a 
round opening they had made m the ceiling on the 
left and you could see the sky through it Through 
this hole usually closed by a trap they unloaded 
coal into the cellar Just below the hole there was a 
big pile of coal dust it had been used to heat the 
hospital but since the begmning of the war the 
patients were evacuated and the coal stayed there, 
unused sometimes it even got rained on because 
they had forgotten to close the trap 

Tom began to shiver Good Jesus Chiist Im 
cold he said Here it goes again 

He got up and began to do exercises At each 
movement his shirt opened on his chest white and 
hairy He lay on his back raised his legs m the air 
and bicycled I saw his great rump tiemblmg Tom 
was husky but he had too much fat I thought how 
rifle bullets or the sharp points of bayonets would 
soon be sunk into this mass of tender flesh as in a 
lump of butter It wouldnt have made me feel like 
that if he d been thin 

I wasn t exactly cold, but I couldn t feel my arms 
and shoulders any more Sometimes I had the im 
pression I was missing something and began to look 
around for my coat and then suddenly remembered 
they hadnt given me a coat It was rathei uncom 
fortable They took our clothes and gave them to 
then soldiers leaving us only our shirts — and those 
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canvas pants that hospital patients wear m the mid- 
dle of summer After a while Tom got up and sat 
next to me bieathing heavily 
Warmer? 

Good Christ no But I m out of wind 
Around eight o clock in the evening a major came 
in with two falangistas He had a sheet of paper in 
his hand He asked the guard, What are the names 
of those three? 

Steinbock, Ibbieta and Mirbal the guard said 
The major put on his eyeglasses and scanned the 
list Steinbock Steinbock Oh yes 
You are sentenced to death You will be shot tomor- 
row morning He went on looking The other two 
as well 

Thats not possible Juan said Not me 
The major looked at him amazed Whats your 
name? 

Juan Miibal he said 

Well your name is there said the major You re 
sentenced 

I didnt do anything Juan said 
The major shrugged his shoulders and turned to 
Tom and me 
You re Basque? 

Nobody is Basque 

He looked annoyed They told me there were 
three Basques Im not going to waste my time 
running after them Then naturally you dont want 
a priest^ 

We didnt even answer 

He said A Belgian doctor is coming shortly He 
is authorized to spend the night with you He made 
a military salute and left 

What did I tell you Tom said We get it 
Yes, I said it s a rotten deal for the kid 
I said that to be decent but I didn t like the kid 
His face was too thin and fear and suffering had dis 
figured it, twisting all his features Thi ee days before 
he was a smart soit of kid not too bad but now 
he looked like an old fairy and I thought how he d 
never be young again even if they weie to let him 
go It wouldnt have been too hard to have a little 
pity for him but pity disgusts me or lather it horn 
fies me He hadnt said anything more but he had 
turned grey his face and hands were both grey 
He sat down again and looked at the ground with 
round eyes Tom was good hearted he wanted to 
take his aim but the kid tore himself away violently 
and made a face 

Let him alone, I said in a low voice, you can 
see he s going to blubber 

Tom obeyed regretfully he would have liked to 
comfort the kid it would have passed his time and 
he wouldn t have been tempted to think about him 
self But it annoyed me Id never thought about 
death because I never had any reason to, but now 


the reason was here and there was nothing to do but 
think about it 

Tom began to talk So you think you ve knocked 
guys off do you^ he asked me I didn t answei He 
began explaining to me that he had knocked off six 
since the beginning of August he didn t realize the 
situation and I could tell he didn t want to lealize it 
I hadnt quite lealized it myself, I wondered if it 
huit much I thought of bullets I imagined then 
burning hail through my body All that was beside 
the real question but I was calm we had all night 
to undei stand After a while Tom stopped talking 
and I watched him out of the coiner of my eye I 
saw he too had turned grey and he looked rotten I 
told myself Now it staits It was almost dark a 
dim glow filtered thiough the an holes and the pile 
of coal and made a big stain beneath the spot of 
sky I could already see a stai through the hole in 
the ceiling the night would be pure and icy 

The door opened and two guards came in fol 
lowed by a blond man m a tan uniform He saluted 
us I am the doctor he said I have authoiization 
to help you in these trying hours 

He had an agreeable and distinguished voice I 
said What do you want heie^ 

I am at your disposal I shall do all I can to make 
your last moments less difficult 

What did you come here for^ There are others 
the hospitals full of them 

I was sent heie he answered with a vague look 
Ah^ Would you like to smok^^ he added hurriedly 
I have cigaiettes and even cigais 
He offered us English cigarettes and pur os but 
we refused I looked him in the eyes and he seemed 
irritated I said to him You aien t here on an errand 
of mercy Besides I know you I saw you with the 
fascists in the bariacks yard the day I was aiiested 
I was going to continue but something sui prising 
suddenly happened to me, the piesence of this doctor 
no longer interested me Generally when Im on 
somebody I dont let go But the desiie to talk left 
me completely I shiugged and turned my eyes 
away A little later I raised my head he was watch 
mg me curiously The guards were sitting on a mat 
Pedro the tall thin one, was twiddling his thumbs, 
the other shook his head fiom time to time to keep 
from falling asleep 

Do you want a light^ Pedro suddenly asked the 
doctor The other nodded Yes I think he was 
about as smart as a log but he surely wasnt bad 
Looking m his cold blue eyes it seemed to me that 
his only sin was lack of imagination Pedro went out 
and came back with an oil lamp which he set on the 
corner of the bench It gave a bad light but it was 
better than nothing they had left us in the dark 
the night before For a long time I watched the 
circle of light the lamp made on the ceiling I was 
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fascinated Then suddenly I woke up the ciicle of 
light disappeared and I felt myself crushed under 
an enormous weight It was not the thought of 
death or fear, it was nameless My cheeks burned 
and my head ached 

I shook myself and looked at my two friends Tom 
had hidden his face in his hands I could only see 
the fat white nape of his neck Little Juan was the 
worst his mouth was open and his nostrils trembled 
The doctor went to him and put his hand on his 
shoulder to comfort him but his eyes stayed cold 
Then I saw the Belgian s hand drop stealthily along 
Juans arm down to the wrist Juan paid no atten 
tion The Belgian took his wiist between three fin- 
gers distractedly at the same time drawing back a 
little and turning his back to me But I leaned back- 
ward and saw him take a watch from his pocket and 
look at It for a moment never letting go of the wrist 
After a minute he let the hand fall inert and went 
and leaned his back against the wall then as if he 
suddenly lemembered something very important 
which had to be jotted down on the spot he took 
a notebook from his pocket and wrote a few lines 
Bastard I thought angrily let him come and take 
my pulse 1 11 shove my fist in his rotten face 

He didnt come but I felt him watching me I 
raised my head and returned his look Impersonally 
he said to me Doesn t it seem cold to you here^ He 
looked cold, he was blue 
Im not cold I told him 

He never took his hard eyes off me Suddenly I 
understood and my hands went to my face I was 
drenched m sweat In this cellar in the midst of 
winter in the midst of drafts I was sweating I ran 
my hands through my hair gummed together with 
perspiration at the same time I saw my shirt was 
damp and sticking to my skin I had been drippmg 
for an hour and hadnt felt it But that swine of a 
Belgian hadn t missed a thing he had seen the drops 
rolling down my cheeks and thought this is the 
manifestation of an almost pathological state of 
terror and he had felt normal and pioud of being 
alive because he was cold I wanted to stand up and 
smash his face but no sooner had I made the slightest 
gesture than my rage and shame were wiped out 
I fell back on the bench with mdiflFerence 

I satisfied myself by rubbing my neck with my 
handkerchief because now I felt the sweat dropping 
from my haii onto my neck and it was unpleasant 
I soon gave up rubbing, it was useless my handker 
chief was already soaked and I was still sweating 
My buttocks were sweating too and my damp trou 
sers were glued to the bench 

Suddenly Juan spoke You re a doctor^ 

Yes, the Belgian said 
Does It hurt very long^ 

Huh'^ When ? Oh no, the Belgian said 


paternally Not at all Its over quickly He acted 
as though he weie calming a cash customei 

But I they told me sometimes they 
have to fire twice 

Sometimes the Belgian said nodding It may 
happen that the first volley leaches no vital organs 
Then they have to reload their rifles and aim all 
ovei again^ He thought for a moment and then 
added hoarsely That takes time^ 

He had a terrible feai of suffering it was all be 
thought about it was his age I never thought much 
about it and it wasnt fear of suffering that made 
me sweat 

I got up and walked to the pile of coal dust Tom 
jumped up and threw me a hateful look I had an 
noyed him because my shoes squeaked I wondered 
if my face looked as frightened as his I saw he was 
sweating too The sky was superb no light filtered 
mto the dark corner and I had only to raise my 
head to see the Big Dipper But it wasn t like it had 
been the night before I could see a great piece of 
sky from my monastery cell and each hour of the 
day brought me a different memory Morning when 
the sky was a hard light blue I thought of beaches 
on the Atlantic at noon I saw the sun and I remem 
bered a bar in Seville wheie I drank manzamlla and 
ate olives and anchovies afternoons I was in the 
shade and I thought of the deep shadow which 
spreads over half a bull ring leaving the other half 
shimmering in sunlight it was really hard to see the 
whole world reflected in the sky like that But now 
I could watch the sky as much as I pleased it no 
longer evoked anything in me I liked that better 
I came back and sat near Tom A long moment 
passed 

Tom began speaking in a low voice He had to 
talk without that he wouldnt have been able to 
recognize himself in his own mind I thought he 
was talking to me but he wasnt looking at me He 
was undoubtedly afraid to see me as I was, grey and 
sweating we were alike and worse than mirrors of 
each other He watched the Belgian the living 
Do you understand^ he said I dont under 
stand 

I began to speak in a low voice too I watched 
the Belgian Why? What s the matter? 

Something is going to happen to us that I cant 
understand 

There was a stiange smell about Tom It seemed 
to me I was more sensitive than usual to odors I 
grinned You 11 understand in a while 

It isn t clear, he said obstinately I want to be 
brave but first I have to know Listen they re 
going to take us into the courtyaid Good They re 
gomg to stand up in front of us How many^ 

I dont know Five or eight Not moie 

All right There 11 be eight Someone 11 holler 
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aini^ and 1 11 see eight iifles looking at me 1 11 think 
how Id like to get inside the ’v^all, 111 push against 
it with my back with every ounce of strength 
I have but the wall will stay like in a nightmare 
I can imagine all that If you only knew how well 
I can imagine it 

All light all rights I said, I can imagine it too 

It must huit like hell You know, they aim at the 
eyes and the mouth to disfigure you, he added 
mechanically I can feel the wounds already Ive 
had pains in my head and in my neck for the past 
hour Not real pains Worse This is what I m going 
to feel tomorrow morning And then what^ 

I well understood what he meant but I didnt 
want to act as if I did I had pains too, pains in my 
body like a crowd of tiny scars I couldn t get used 
to it But I was like him I attached no impoitance 
to it After I said * you 11 be pushing up daisies 

He began to talk to himself he never stopped 
watching the Belgian The Belgian didnt seem to 
be listenmg I knew what he had come to do he 
wasnt interested in what we thought he came to 
watch our bodies bodies dying in agony while yet 
alive 

Its like a nightmare Tom was saying You 
want to think something, you always have the im 
pression that it s all right that you re going to under 
stand and then it slips it escapes you and fades 
away I tell myself there will be nothing afterwards 
But I dont understand what it means Sometimes 
I almost can and then it fades away and I 
start thinking about the pains again, bullets explo 
sions Im a materialist I swear it to you Im not 
going crazy But somethings the matter I see my 
corpse that s not hard but I m the one who sees it 
with my eyes Ive got to think think that I 
wont see anything any more and the world will go 
on for the others We arent made to think that 
Pablo Believe me Ive already stayed up a whole 
night waiting for something But this isn t the same 
this will creep up behind us, Pablo and we wont 
be able to prepare for it 

Shut up I said Do you want me to call a 
priest^ 

He didnt answer I had already noticed he had 
the tendency to act like a prophet and call me Pablo, 
speaking in a toneless voice I didn t like that but 
It seems all the Irish are that way I had the vague 
impression he smelled of urine Fundamentally, I 
hadnt much sympathy for Tom and I didnt see 
why, under the pretext of dying together I should 
have any more It would have been different with 
some others With Ramon Giis for example But I 
felt alone between Tom and Juan I liked that better 
anyhow with Ramon I might have been more 
deeply moved But I was terriblv hard just then and 
I wanted to stay hard 


He kept on chewing his words with something 
like distraction He certainly talked to keep himself 
from thinking He smelled of urine like an old pros 
tate case Naturally, I agreed with him I could 
have said eveiythmg he said it isn t natural to die 
And since I was going to die nothing seemed natural 
to me not this pile of coal dust or the bench oi 
Pedro s ugly face Only it didn t please me to think 
the same dungs as Tom And I knew that all thiough 
the night every five minutes we would keep on 
thinking things at the same time I looked at him 
sideways and for the first time he seemed strange 
to me he wore death on his free My piide was 
wounded for the past 24 hours I had lived next to 
Tom I had listened to him I had spoken to him 
and I knew we had nothing in common And now 
we looked as much alike as twm brothers simply 
because we were going to die together Tom took 
my hand without looking at me 

Pablo I wonder I wonder if it s really true 
that everything ends 

I took my hand away and said Look between 
your feet you pig 

There was a big puddle between his feet and 
drops fell from his pants leg 

What IS it he asked, frightened 
You re pissing in your pants I told him 
It isn t true, he said furiously I m not pissing 
I dont feel anything 

The Belgian approached us He asked with false 
solicitude Do you feel ilP 

Tom did not answer The Belgian looked at the 
puddle and said nothing 

I dont know what it is Tom said ferociouslv 
But I m not afraid I swear I m not afraid 
The Belgian did not answei Tom got up and went 
to piss in a comer He came back buttoning his fly 
and sat down without a word The Belgian was talc 
mg notes 

All three of us watched him because he was alive 
He had the motions of a living human being, the 
cares of a livmg human being, he shivered in the 
cellar the way the livmg are supposed to shiver he 
had an obedient well-fed body The rest of us hardly 
felt ours — ^not m the same way anyhow I wanted 
to feel my pants between my legs but I didn t dare 
I watched the Belgian, balancing on his legs mastei 
of his muscles someone who could think about to- 
morrow There we were, three bloodless shadows 
we watched him and we sucked his life like vam 
pires 

Finally he went over to little Juan Did he want 
to feel his neck for some professional motive or was 
he obeying an impulse of chanty^ If he was acting 
by chanty it was the only time during the whole 
night 

He caressed Juans head and neck The kid let 
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himself be handled his eyes nevei leaving him then 
suddenly he seized the hand and looked at it 
strangely He held the Belgians hand between his 
own two hands and there was nothing pleasant 
about them two grey pincers gripping this fat and 
reddish hand I suspected what was going to happen 
and Tom must have suspected it too but the Belgian 
didnt see a thing he smiled paternally After a 
moment the kid brought the fat led hand to his 
mouth and tiied to bite it The Belgian pulled away 
quickly and stumbled back against the wall For a 
second he looked at us with horror he must have 
suddenly understood that we were not men like him 
I began to laugh and one of the guards jumped up 
The other was asleep his wide open eyes were blank 
I felt lelaxed and over excited at the same time 
I didnt want to think any more about what would 
happen at dawn at death It made no sense I only 
found words or emptiness But as soon as I tried to 
think of anything else I saw rifle barrels pointing 
at me Perhaps I lived through my execution twenty 
times once I even thought it was for good I must 
have slept a minute They weie dragging me to the 
wall and I was struggling I was asking for mercy 
I woke with a start and looked at the Belgian I was 
afraid I might have cried out in my sleep But he 
was stroking his moustache he hadnt noticed any- 
thing If I had wanted to I think I could have slept 
a while I had been awake for 48 hours I was at the 
end of my rope But I didn t want to lose two hours 
of life they would come to wake me up at dawn 
I would follow them stupefied with sleep and I 
would have croaked without so much as an Oof* 

I didnt want that I didnt want to die like an 
animal, I wanted to understand Then I was afraid 
of having nightmares I got up walked back and 
forth, and to change my ideas I began to think 
about my past life A crowd of memories came 
back to me pell mell There were good and bad ones 
— or at least I called them that before There were 
faces and incidents I saw the face of a little novi 
Hero who was goied in Valencia durmg the Fena 
the face of one of my uncles the face of Ramon 
Giis I remembered my whole life how I was out 
of work for three months in 1926, how I almost 
starved to death I lemembered a night I spent on a 
bench in Gianada I hadnt eaten for three days 
I was angiy I didnt want to die That made me 
smile How madly I ran after happ ness after 
women after libeity Why^ I wanted to free Spain 
I admiied Pi y Margall I jomed the anarchist move- 
ment I spoke in public meetings I took everything 
as seriously as if I were immortal 

At that moment I felt tnat I had my whole life in 
front of me and I thought its a damned he It 
was worth nothing because it was finished I won 
dered how I d been able to walk to laugh with the 


girls I wouldnt have moved so much as my little 
finger if I had only imagined I would die like this 
My life was m fiont of me shut closed like a bag 
and yet eveiy thing inside of it was unfinished For 
an instant I tiled to judge it I wanted to tell myself 
this IS a beautiful life But I couldn t pass judgment 
on it it was only a sketch I had spent my time 
counterfeiting eternity I had understood nothing 
I missed nothing there were so many things I could 
have missed the taste of manzamlla or the baths 
I took in summer m a little creek near Cadiz, but 
death had disenchanted everything 

The Belgian suddenly had a biight idea My 
friends he told us I will undertake — ^if the mill 
tary admimstiation will allow it — to send a message 
for you a souvenir to those who love you 
Tom mumbled I don t have anybody 
I said nothing Tom waited an instant then looked 
at me with curiosity You don t have anythmg to say 
to Concha^ 

No 

I hated this tender complicity it was my own 
fault I talked about Concha the night before I 
should have controlled myself I was with her for a 
year Last night I would have given an arm to see 
her again for five minutes That was why I talked 
about her, it was stronger than I was Now I had 
no more desiie to see her I had nothing more to 
say to her I would not even have wanted to hold 
her in my arms my bodv filled me with horror 
because it was grey and sweating — and I wasnt 
sure that her body didn t fill me wilh horror Concha 
would ciy when she found out I was dead she 
would have no taste for life for months afterward 
But I was still the one who was going to die I 
thought of her soft beautiful eyes When she looked 
at me something passed from her to me But I knew 
it was over if she looked at me now the look would 
stay in her eyes it wouldn t reach me I was alone 
Tom was alone too but not in the same way Sit 
ting cross legged he had begun to stare at the bench 
with a sort of smile he looked amazed He put out 
his hand and touched the wood cautiously as if he 
were afraid of breakmg somethmg then drew back 
his hand quickly and shuddered If I had been Tom 
I wouldnt have amused myself by touching the 
bench this was some more Irish nonsense, but I too 
found that objects had a funny look they were 
more obliterated, less dense than usual It was 
enough for me to look at the bench the lamp the 
pile of coal dust to feel that I was going to die 
Naturally I couldn t think clearly about my death 
but I saw it everywhere on thmgs m the way 
things fell back and kept their distance discreetly as 
people who speak quietly at the bedside of a dying 
man It was his death which Tom just touched on 
the bench 
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In the state I was in if someone had come and 
told me I could go home quietly that they would 
leave me my life whole it would have left me cold 
seveial hours or seveial yeais of waiting is all the 
same when you have lost the illusion of being eternal 
I clung to nothing in a way I was calm But it was 
a horrible calm — because of mv body my body 
I saw with its eyes I heard with its eais, but it was 
no longer me, it sweated and trembled by itself and 
I didnt recognize it any moie I had to touch it 
and look at it to find out what was happening as 
if it were the body of someone else At times I could 
still feel it I felt sinkings and fallings as when 
you re in a plane taking a nosedi\ e or I felt my heart 
beating But that didnt leassure me Everything 
that came from my body was all cockeyed Most of 
the time it was quiet and I felt no moie than a sort 
of weight a filthy piesence against me I had the 
impression of being tied to an enormous veimin 
Once I felt my pants and I felt they were damp 
I didn t know whether it was sweat or mine but I 
went to piss on the coal pile as a precaution 
The Belgian took out his watch looked at it He 
said It is three thiity 

Bastard* He must have done it on purpose Tom 
jumped we hadnt noticed time was running out 
night surrounded us like a shapeless, somber mass, 
I couldn t even remembei that it had begun 

Little Juan began to cry He wmng his hands 
pleaded I don t want to die I don t want to die 
He ran across the whole cellar waving his arms 
m the air then fell sobbing on one of the mats Tom 
watched him with mournful eyes without the slight 
est desire to console him Because it wasnt worth 
the tiouble the kid made more noise than we did 
but he was less touched he was like a sick man who 
defends himself against his illness by fever It s much 
more serious when there isn t any fever 

He wept I could clearly see he was pitying him 
self he wasn t thinking about death For one second, 
one single second I wanted to weep myself to weep 
with pity for myself But the opposite happened I 
glanced at the kid I saw his thin sobbing shoulders 
and I felt inhuman I could pity neither the others 
nor myself I said to myself I want to die cleanly 
Tom had gotten up he placed himself just under 
the round opening and began to watch for daylight 
I was detei mined to die cleanly and I only thought 
of that But ever since the doctor told us the time, 
I felt time flying flowing away drop by diop 
It was still dark when I heard Tom s voice Do 
you hear them^ 

Men were marching in the courtyaid 
Yes 

What the hell are they doingf^ They cant shoot 
in the dark 


After a while we heard no moie I said to Tom 
Its day 

Pedio got up yawning and came to blow out 
the lamp He said to his buddy Cold as hell 

The cellar was all giey We heaid shots in the 
distance 

Its starting I told Tom They must do it in the 
couit m the lear 

Tom asked the doctor foi a cigarette I didn t want 
one I didnt want cigarettes or alcohol From that 
moment on they didnt stop filing 

Do you realize what s happening Tom said 
He wanted to add something but kept quiet 
watching the door The door opened and a lieutenant 
came m with foui soldiers Tom dropped his cig 
arette 

Steinbock^ 

Tom didn t answer Pedro pointed him out 
Juan MiibaP 
On the mat 

Get up the lieutenant said 
Juan did not move Two soldiers took him under 
the arms and set him on his feet But he fell is soon 
as they released him 
The soldieis hesitated 

Hes not the first sick one said the lieutenant 
You two carry him they 11 fix it up down there 
He turned to Tom Lets go 
Tom went out between two soldieis Two others 
followed, carrying the kid by the armpits He hadn t 
fainted his eyes weie wide open and teais lan down 
his cheeks When I wanted to go out the lieutenant 
stopped me 
You Ibbieta^ 

Yes 

You wait here they 11 come for you later 
They left The Belgian and the two jaileis left 
too I was alone I did not undei stand whit was 
happening to me but I would have liked it better 
if they had gotten it over with right away I heard 
shots at almost regular intervals I shook with each 
one of them I wanted to scream and teai out my 
hair But I gutted my teeth and pushed my hands 
m my pockets because I wanted to stay clean 
After an hour they came to get me and led me 
to the first floor, to a small room that smelt of cigars 
and where the heat was stifling There weie two offi 
cers sitting smoking in the armchairs, papers on 
their knees 

You re Ibbieta^ 

Yes 

Where is Ramon Gris^ 

I don t know 

The one questioning me was short and fat His 
eyes were hard behind his glasses He said to me 
Come here 
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I went to him He got up and took my arms, 
staring at me with a look that should have pushed 
me into the eaith At the same time he pinched my 
biceps with all his might It wasnt to hurt me it 
was only a game he wanted to dominate me He 
also thought he had to blow his stmkmg breath 
square in my face We stayed for a moment like 
that, and I almost felt like laughing It takes a lot 
to intimidate a man who is going to die, it didnt 
work He pushed me back violently and sat down 
again He said Its his life against yours You can 
have yours if you tell us where he is 

These men dolled up with their ridmg crops and 
boots were still going to die A little later than I, 
but not too much They busied themselves looking 
for names in their crumpled papers they ran after 
other men to impiison or suppress them they had 
opinions on the future of Spam and on other subjects 
Their little activities seemed shocking and bur 
lesqued to me I couldnt put myself in their place, 
I thought they were insane The little man was still 
lookmg at me whipping his boots with the riding 
crop All his gestmes weie calculated to give him 
the look of a live and ferocious beast 
So? You understand^ 

I dont know wheie Giis is, I answered I 
thought he was in Madrid 

The other officer raised his pale hand indolently 
This indolence was also calculated I saw through 
all their little schemes and I was stupefied to find 
there were men who amused themselves that way 
You have a quartei of an hour to think it over 
he said slowly Take him to the laundry bring him 
back in fifteen minutes If he still refuses he will 
be executed on the spot 

They knew what they weie doing I had passed 
the night in waiting then they had made me wait 
an hour m the cellar while they shot Tom and Juan 
and now they were locking me up in the laundry 
they must have prepared their game the night be 
fore They told themselves that nerves eventually 
wear out and they hoped to get me that way 
They were badly mistaken In the laundry I sat 
on a stool because I felt very weak and I began to 
think But not about their pioposition Of course I 
knew where Gris was he was hiding with his 
cousins foul kilometers from the city I also knew 
that I would not reveal his hiding place unless they 
toitured me (but they didnt seem to be thinking 
about that) All that was perfectly regulated, definite 
and in no way interested me Only I would have liked 
to understand the reasons for my conduct I would 
rather die than give up Gris Why^ I didnt like 
Ramon Gris any more My friendship for him had 
died a little while before dawn at the same time as 
my love for Concha at the same time as my desire 


to live Undoubtedly I thought highly of him he 
was tough But it was not for this reason that I 
consented to die m his place his life had no more 
value than mine no life had value They weie going 
to slap a man up against a wall and shoot at him 
till he died, whethei it was I or Gris or somebody 
else made no difference I knew he was moie useful 
than I to the cause of Spain but I thought to hell 
with Spam and anarchy nothing was important 
Yet I was there, I could save my skin and give up 
Gris and I lefused to do it I found that somehow 
comic it was obstinacy I thought I must be stub- 
born^ And a droll sort of gaiety spread over me 
They came for me and bi ought me back to the 
two officeis A rat lan out from undei my feet and 
that amused me I turned to one of the falangistas 
and said Did you see the rat^ 

He didnt answer He was very sober he took 
himself seiiously I wanted to laugh but I held 
myself back because I was afraid that once I got 
started I wouldnt be able to stop The falangista 
had a moustache I said to him again. You ought 
to shave off your moustache idiot I thought it 
funny that he would let the haiis of his living being 
invade his face He kicked me without great con- 
viction and I kept quiet 

Well said the fat officer have you thought 
about It? 

I looked at them with cuiiosity as insects of a 
very rare species I told them I know where he is 
He is hidden in the cemetery In a vault or m the 
giavediggers shack 

It was a farce I wanted to see them stand up 
buckle their belts and give orders busily 

They jumped to their feet Lets go Moles go 
get fifteen men from Lieutenant Lopez You the 
fat man said 111 let you off if youie tellmg the 
tiuth but it 11 cost you plenty if you re making 
monkeys out of us 

They left m a great clatter and I waited peace- 
fully under the guard of falangistas From time to 
time I smiled thinking about the spectacle they 
would make I felt stunned and malicious I imagined 
them lifting up tombstones, opening the doors of 
the vaults one by one I represented this situation to 
myself as if I had been someone else this prisoner 
obstinately playing the hero these grim Falangists 
with their moustaches and their men in uniform 
running among the graves it was irresistibly funny 
After half an hour the little fat man came back 
alone I thought he had come to give the ordeis to 
execute me The others must have stayed in the 
cemetery 

The officer looked at me He didnt look at all 
sheepish Take him into the big courtyaid with the 
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others he said Aftei the military operations a 
regular couit will decide what happens to him 
Then they re not not going to shoot me^^ 

Not now anyway What happens afterwards is 
none of my business 

I still didn t understand I ask^d But why ^ 
He shrugged his shoulders without answeimg and 
the soldiers took me away In the big couityard 
there were about a bundled prisoners women chil- 
dren and a few old men I began walking around 
the central grass plot I was stupefied At noon they 
let us eat in the mess hall Two oi three people ques 
tioned me I must have known them, but I didnt 
answer I didn t even know where I was 

Around evening they pushed about ten new pris- 
oners into the court I lecognized Garcia the baker 
He said What damned luck you have^ I didnt 
think I d see you alive 

They sentenced me to death I said and then 
they changed their minds I don t know why 
They arrested me at two o clock Garcia said 
Why^ Garcia had nothing to do with politics 
I dont loiow he said They arrest everybody 
w^ho doesnt think the way they do He lowered 
his voice They got Gris 
I began to tremble When^ 

This moinmg He messed it up He left his 
cousins on Tuesday because they had an aigument 
There were plenty of people to hide him but he 
didnt want to owe anything to anybody He said 
I d go and hide in Ibbieta s place but they got him 
so 111 go hide m the cemetery 
In ihe cemetery^ 

Yes What a fool Of course they went by there 
this morning that was sure to happen They found 
him in the gravediggers shack He shot at them and 
they got him 

In the cemetery^ 

Everything began to spin and I found myself 
sitting on the ground I laughed so hard I cried 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 How does Pablo differ from the other condemned^ 

2 Why does Pablo refuse to betray Gris^ Is it really 
stubbornness ^ 

3 Why if saving Gris means so much to Pablo does 
he Hugh when it develops that he has really betrayed 
himi^ 

4 What occupies Tom s mind most^ Juan s? 

5 Why does Pablo want to d^e well ^ 

6 How do you account for Pablo s indifference to Gns 
and to Juani^ 
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of a Stranger 

Ho lit s Alpert 

Henry James inquires with studious seriousness in^o the 
inner motivations and thoughts of his characters Sartre 
takes us into the minds of his protagonists in order to 
demonstrate the nature of such intangibles as sets of 
values Maugham contents himself with the narration of 
events Poe is concerned only with objective procedures 
with which human beings have a necessary connection 
but little more The next story in this section is one 
\Ahich represents a very special very new and very 
significant concept of the function and niture of form 
that which can perhaps best be described as the story of 
oblique illumination 

Alpert is primarily concerned with casting light upon 
a state of mind a very subtle and difficult state of mind 
which he does not choose to analyze or discuss but 
merely to sharpen He does this by narrating a small 
episode which in itself has no meaning and litde suspense 
of plot interest But he sees m tins episode m microcosm 
a suggestion of a state of mind which is important not 
only for itself but as an example of attitudes in the mod 
ern crisis 

The two men in the story come face to face with one 
of the most serious moral problems of the current world 
the difference between mass and national behavior on the 
one hand and individuals on the other Two contradic 
tory attitudes can be taken at the same time and what 
the two soldiers do is consistently inconsistent just as 
their hostess is at once both enemy and friend Thus 
the men are led to a certain series of actions which in 
the reasonable context of a normally consistent world 
would make no sense at all but which hive i ritionale 
in a disordered world They are led to destrov the apart 
ment because the owner is a Nazi but they lie ilso led 
to preserve the apartment by their knowledge that it is 
not alwiys just to blame an individual for the crimes of 
a nation The problem becomes acute in this relatively 
simple and normal set of circumstances because it repre 
sents the carrying over into the normal world of 
dichotomous attitudes which are not cilled into focus m 
actual battle where there is no hesitation m killing an 
individual enemy soldier without regard to who he is or 
to his degree of enmity 

Thus Alpert s technique is to use a small incident and 
to allow it to speak for itself He does not directly com 
ment upon the material which he allows the reader to 
accept as he may please But he has chosen with a sure 
insight an incident which is more than just an incident 
an incident which contains within it m entire point of 
view This is the form which mmy modern American 
stories take and it is a form which is potentially very 
powerful in its ability to speak to the reader It is also 
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a form which is not easily understood by many because 
it seems to end nowhere and to subordinate plot to other 
considerations But if we look back upon some of the 
characteristics of the short story and on some of the pur 
poses and functions of writing we can see that plot 
alone is not all Literature can and should speak of 
human problems to human beings and do more than 
simply entertain Alperts story can tell us much about 
a moral problem which we are faced with today more 
than ever before and can show us how important it is to 
keep clear the values we have 

I HAVE not seen the Colonel since shortly after the 
cessation of the war in Europe He went home first 
his riding crop under his arm as he stepped mto a 
jeep to be driven to the airfield at Munich He was 
to have a stop at Pans and then make the flight 
across the ocean See you in the States Mac he 
said to me but I have not seen him And now I 
find myself wondering if he can have forgotten me 
— ^not because we were such particulaily good 
fi lends but because of an incident that happened on 
a day m April 1945 when the end of our war was 
still a month awav 

The question I ask myself often is Has the Colo 
nel truly been able to slip casually into some corner 
of his mind the occurrence of that dayi^ I have not 
been able to forget it, to accept the clipped words 
with which he dismissed it I will not say it has 
haunted me or disturbed my sleep, but certainly the 
name of Cerda Fogelweiss has often risen to my 
mind — a name without a face to go with it though 
sometimes m my imagination I do see a face that 
might be hers and the look on it chills me What 
worries me most is a fearful suspicion that the Colo 
nel, if he thinks of the episode at all, recalls it merely 
as one of the extraneous mcidents that spiced up 
his combat duties 

We were already far across the Rhine that morn 
mg in the town of Gotha The Colonel was a staff 
officer for the coips headquarters I was attached to 
he was with the section — G 3 — ^that planned opera 
tions As part of Patton s army we had gone through 
France to the MoseUe River, had captured Metz 
crossed the Saar and the Rhine and, at the time I 
speak of had two cities Weimar and Jena, as im 
mediate objectives I a fiist lieutenant, was the 
Colonels assistant, but I was used more often for 
divisional liaison than for plannmg In that late 
phase of the war it was necessary only to let the 
divisions go, like dogs from a leash thmgs were 
changing so rapidly Our command post would move 
on every two or thiee days and when we set up our 
headquarters at Gotha m a large, unbombed build 
ing that had been the mam office of an insurance 
firm none of us expected to stay long 


It was m Gotha that we heard about Ohrdruf 
Corps staff equipment was still being unloaded from 
bucks and half backs in fiont of the building and 
I was at the radio we had set up mside when a 
message came giving the details of the capture of the 
concentiation camp theie by one of our armored divi- 
sions I showed the message to the Colonel It looks 
like the worst yet I said 

He studied the repoit which said that the num- 
ber of bodies was estimated at around five thou- 
sand (Later, we found Buchenwald but that was 
still only a name to us ) The Colonel gave a nod and 
handed the paper back to me Like to see one of 
those thmgs he said Then he asked Feel like 
taking a look at the billet^ 

We had been sharing billets for the sake of con- 
venience m spite of our difference m rank so that 
either of us could be quickl) available in case some- 
thing important came up at G 3 hte at night The 
Colonel though not too rank conscious always main- 
tained an appropriate reserve toward me He had 
been a National Guaid officer with his commission 
in cavaliy, but he could easily have been mistaken 
for a West Pointer He was aloof and impassive In- 
doors or out he always had a riding crop with him 
In a way it was a break for me to have the same 
billet for the higher the rank the better the quarters 
As a result I had already been in many comfoi table 
German homes and had come to feel at ease in the 
company of the higher oflBcers We used fine mahog- 
any tables for bridge and poker games and for 
brandy-and champagne talk sessions when we 
werent at the command post or out on a mission 
I always looked forward to seeing each new tem- 
porary home There is a fascination about entering 
with full privileges the houses of strangeis 

The Colonel and I got our directions fiom the 
billebng officer and Steams our driver took us the 
three blocks to the house in a jeep This place was a 
duplex with a large apartment on each of the two 
floors Our billet was the second floor apartment 
and we found the key m the lock of the back door 
with a note attached to it Someone s left us a 
message I said 

The Colonel s eyebrows lifted Better read it he 
said 

The note was written — ^printed rather — in labo- 
rious English I read it to the Colonel To the 
American officers — I have left you my linens on the 
beds and have placed out my best china service I 
leave my good blankets, and my silver too not like 
the others I would wish only that you water the 
plants if to be so kind I am an only woman this 
my only home Please take care of my little home 
It was signed Gerda Fogelweiss 

Well, for Gods sake^ the Colonel said Water 
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her plants^ Lieutenant, suppose you take chaige of 
the watering operations 

We both smiled and went inside The door opened 
on a kitchen that reminded me of my family s kitchen 
at home The poicelam of the sink shone A Dutch 
clock was ticking on the wall We went into the 
dining room dim because of drawn velvet draperies 
stood for a moment beside an oval table covered 
with a white linen cloth There were two places (it 
was unlikely that we would use them) set with 
chma and heavy silverwaie This looks like a good 
deal, I said It wasnt more luxurious than other 
billets but we were unused to any effort to make us 
feel at home 

We might invite the Chief of Staff to dinner, the 
Colonel said He profoundly disliked the Chief of 
Staff who was known for paying more attention to 
his and the corps commanders comfort than to the 
war 

The living room was stiffly furnished with typical 
heavy German pieces, but there was a good Tele 
funken radio that worked There were two glass 
doored cabinets filled with delicate curios some 
Dresden make and potted rubber plants and ferns in 
profusion I took the smaller of the two bediooms 
and examined the linens on the twin beds in it and 
the soft blue blankets folded neatly at the foot of 
each of them The Colonel, in the other room had 
got similar treatment apparently Wouldnt mind 
spending a week here he called to me 

Stearns came m luggmg our Valpaks and bedrolls 
his slung caibine banging faintly against his helmet 
as he laid them down He obviously noticed the com 
fort of our quarters but his face remained expres 
sionless Better get us back, the Colonel said look 
ing at his watch 

I had an impulse to water the plants before we 
left but I didn t follow through on it 

Well Its a tough war the Colonel said going 
down the staircase 

The command post was functioning almost nor 
mally by the time we returned to it The officers 
mess was being set up for lunch and corps staff 
work was going on in the midst of rows of filing 
cabinets containing the insurance recoids of German 
civilians Our Chief of Staff sent a memo around 
informing all of us that these files were not to be 
touched I couldnt help wondering what good an 
insmance policy would be to any German now Our 
large G 3 map alieady showed new advances with 
inf anti y units in Weimar and tanks heading east for 
Jena I went back to the ladio, and chalked up the 
more important messages on a blackboard until 
lunchtime when the Colonel touched me on the 
shoulder and said Lets get ourselves fed 

At the officers mess the talk first concerned the 
possibility of findmg Contax cameras in the Zeiss 


works at Jena then became more solemn when a 
few of the officeis who had already taken the 
thirty mile trip to the southeast spoke of what they 
had seen at Ohrdruf The Colonel listened but asked 
no questions I was puzzled by his silence and it 
occurred to me that I had never discovered in him 
any particular dislike of Germans It was as though 
for him the war weie being fought on a mathemati 
cal basis with the Germans as people outside his 
calculations He was ceitainly mteiested by the 
war — It piovided him with a responsible ]ob — ^but 
he spoke frequently of home, where he had a wife 
and two children He wrote them legularly and 
sometimes he would read aloud letters that his small 
girl had sent him We seldom talked of anything that 
resembled politics he did not seem interested He 
was a brave man I knew I had seen him under 
stiafing and shelling and his air of calm efficiency 
had never deserted him 

The times I thought I knew him best were the 
occasional ones when he told an anecdote He al 
ways spoke dryly, without seeming to be conscious 
of anything funny in what he was saying but all 
at once his story would explode into some hilarious 
incongruity and only when the rest of us laughed 
would a slow smile cross his face 

I was surprised when he said to me aftei lunch 
Lets go take a look at that camp Chief wants to 
know about it You might have Steams out fiont in 
about fifteen minutes 

Sure I said I wanted to see Ohrdruf myself I 
could not associate what I d heaid about such camps 
with the faces of Germans either the prisoners Id 
seen or the civilians in the stieets Since I had 
fiist heard of them I had been looking for some 
special kind of biutality that only German faces 
would show, but it had been a futile search 

It was just after one o clock when we drove off 
in the jeep The sun was bright in the April sky and 
the air was cusp but not unkind The fields beyond 
Gotha already seemed to have taken on a new 
green and mists rose gently from the wet earth, as 
though the last of wmter weie being exhaled I sat 
m the back of the jeep with a map and gave Stearns 
his directions Ohrdruf was not a hard town to find, 
because it was fairly large I guessed that its popula 
tion must be close to ten thousand When we went 
through it we didnt know that the mayor and his 
wife had hanged themselves after returning home 
from a forced trip through the camp We did notice 
a sharp smell once we were m the outskirts The 
Colonel sniffed and asked, What s thatf^ 

Lime I said I had been told about the lime 

In the town some white surrender flags still hung 
from windows and American vehicles clogged the 
cobbled streets We asked an M P how to get to the 
camp, and he directed us Just outside the eastern 
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part of the town we climbed a steep winding diit 
road and came onto a sort of plateau wheie we 
saw the gates of the camp before us Other Amen 
can vehicles were theie The woid had got around 
quickly It always did 

The Colonel climbed stifiEly from the ]eep and 
turned back to the diiver Want to see this BilP 
Yes sir, Stearns said and the three of us went 
through the gates of the camp 

I suppose those places have been described 
enough by now Movies have shown the stacks of 
bodies and the paraphernalia of death In a way 
they are more real m the movies We stood m a 
large, open yard foimed by barracks and the high 
barbed wire fence that enclosed the camp and on 
that nice spring day looked at the dead on the 
ground still lying in their last attitudes as they had 
fallen The guards had herded as many as they could 
find into this yard and machine gunned them ]ust 
before Ameiican tanks had nosed up the hill outside 
We saw deep lime pits but we did not know how 
deep they were or how many dead they contained 
and later m a field just beyond the camp we saw 
neat rows of tienches many of them not filled in 
the bodies in them covered only with lime for the 
camp s normal opeiations had been interrupted We 
were told there was no gas chamber for this as 
such camps went was a small one Beatings hang 
mgs starvation were the methods with so manv per 
day to be eliminated 

The Colonel did not comment on what he saw 
Every now and then, Stearns said Jesus ^ 

I felt lightheaded felt myself to be walking in 
slow motion The three of us examined some of the 
bariacks — flimsy naiiow structures with builap 
sacks foi beds on the eaith floor The odor of ex- 
crement was high In one a sign in Geiman stated 
the numbei the bariacks could hold a hundred and 
twenty eight Why exactly a hundied and twenty 
eighth I asked 

The Colonel did not answer 
We went through a hospital bai racks which at 
least had a wooden floor and Stearns nearly stum 
bled over an emaciated naked body The Colonel 
touched the bony thigh with his riding crop indicat 
ing a number tattooed in purple The number was 
E4138 Foi some reason I still lemember it 

We stayed in the camp about an hour then drove 
back to Gotha where we immediately sensed new 
activity at the corps command post In the opera 
tions room we learned that we would stop only the 
one night in Gotha Oui next headquarters would 
be in Weimar We stayed late in the insurance 
building making preparations for moving on the 
next morning 

It was long aftei daik when we ai lived back at 
the apartment I was veiy tired and was not even 


thmkmg of Ohrdruf as I got ready for bed so per- 
haps It was simply out of habit that I slept in my 
bedioll instead of taking advantage of the comfoits 
Gerda Fogelweiss had provided I rose at six and 
dressed m faint daylight 

The Colonel fully dressed his helmet already on 
came to the dooiway of my room Did you water 
the plants Lieutenant^ he asked me 
Forgot sii I said 

I smiled but he did not smile m return He 
was carrying his riding crop and a moment later as 
he walked slowly ahead of me thiough the dining 
room he suddenl)' caught it in a fold of the table- 
cloth and drew the cloth and everything on it swiftly 
from the table China shattered on the floor The 
Colonel ground the heel of his boot on a silver cream 
server Filthy people he said 

He went to the living room and regarded the 
plants solemnly He kicked one over and stamped 
on its leaves Methodically he did this with all the 
plants I could feel the excitement going through 
me For that moment at least, the same feeling that 
possessed him possessed me I wrenched open the 
door of one of the curio cabmets and swept the con- 
tents to the floor We stamped on them togethei 
and then looked about us for other things to destroy 
The bedrooms We upped the sheets from the beds 
and tore them into strips we used our pocketknives 
to do as good a job on the blankets 

On oui way back thiough the living room carry- 
ing our bedrolls and Valpaks the Colonel knocked 
the Telef unken radio to the floor and piecisely drove 
his toe into the woiks in the rear He was enjoying 
himself and so was I We did not need to communi- 
cate we knew what we were doing I had not been 
able to see it m their faces but now I knew it was 
there We went on with our work Gerda Fogel- 
weiss the Colonel said as though getting satisfac- 
tion from the sound of the name and sent the re 
maining curio cabinet crashing to the floor I was 
busy bieaking a nicely carved chair 

There was a ciystal chandelier to come down It 
came down The Colonel began loosening the 
heavily flowered wallpaper with his knife and I 
helped him tear off great stiips of it Then he had 
an idea He beckoned me to follow him into the 
bathroom There he plugged up the tub and turned 
on its faucets hard We left the water splashmg mto 
it and went to the kitchen He plugged the kitchen 
sink and turned on its faucets 

We stood there m the kitchen, the Colonel ap 
parently ruminating, until the water began to over 
run the sink Looks like time for breakfast he 
said We earned oui Valpaks and bediolls down 
stalls after the Colonel had caiefully locked all the 
doors mside and out, and taken the keys with him 
We found Steams just pulling up at the curb with 
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the ]eep The Colonel tossed his handful of keys into 
the sewer and climbed in Geida is in for a little 
sui prise, he said to me and a slow smile came on 
his face We wateied the plants didnt we^ 

Why necessarily Geida Fogelweiss^ The question 
did not bother me until some time later as we were 
driving along a good stretch of Autobahn on the 
way from Gotha to Weimar It was another pleasant 
day but it was paitly spoiled for me by the thought 
of a German woman coming back to her home and 
finding it the way we had left it We had aibitraiily 
made her responsible I decided and foi a moment 
that seemed enough of an answer Howevei there 
was still something missing about it all and foi a 
while I could not think what it was Then it came to 
me as though it had been jolted into my mind by a 
sharp swerve Stearns had just made to avoid a bad 
place m the lode Colonel, I said 

He was m the front seat and he pushed his 
helmet back on his head turned and looked at me 
Whats up^ he asked 

That woman isnt going to understand I said 
She won t know why we did it 
All the better he said 

No I said We should have left hei a note 
The Colonel seemed to be considering this, and 
then he patted his helmet back fiimly into position 
and regarded the blue haze hanging ovei the Ger 
man fields Foi get it he said 

Neither of us ever spoke of the affair to the other 
again 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 Why does the Colonel wreck the apartment^ 

2 What function in the story does the description of a 
concentration camp have^ With what does it contrast^ 

3 What sort of woman is Gerda Fogelweiss^ 

4 Is Gerda Fogelweiss responsible for the conditions in 
the campP 

5 Why does the Colonel take offense at the request to 
water her plants^ Is there irony here^ Where^ 

6 Take note of the various severe contrasts the camp 
and the neat apartment the care for plants and the lack 
of care for human beings imphed in Gerda the sophisti 
cation of the Colonel to war and his sensitivity to the 
situation What is Alpert trying to indicate by these 
devices^ 

7 Why does tlie narrator feel that the destruction of the 
apartment has no meamng without a note telling why^^ 
Could the reason be told in a note^ Would Gerda Fogel 
weiss ever know why^ Why does the Colonel say For 
get It P 

8 What IS the further theme of the story^ Do you think 
that we would have further war if the Gerda Fogel 
weisses of the world understood why the apartment was 
wrecked? Does Alpert suggest that there is any way of 


understanding^ Does he say anything about the nature 
of war^ 



Pmk and Blue 

William Carlos Williams 

The editors were anxious to include a story by William 
Carlos Williams whose contributions to the fields of 
fiction poetry and medicine hive been of unusual im 
portance The story which follows Pink and Blue was 
suggested by Dr Williams himself with the statement 
that he regards it as one of his best 

The contemporary short story as contempor iry fiction 
in general is deeply concerned with the symbolic nature 
of experience and its psychological roots Since interior 
expel lence tends to be ambiguous m shape the texture 
of many modern works of fiction reflects this ambiguity 
and lends to the story a vagueness which is sometimes 
troubling often frustrating and m some instances 
frightening 

The stories of William Carlos Williams of which Punk 
and Blue is a most representative example are m irked 
by a directness of approach and an economy of style 
which differentiate them sharply from an entire class of 
modern fiction The language m the stoiv is direct sim 
pie almost blunt It lacks stylistic adornment of either 
syntax or vocabulary and even those marks of punctua 
tion which custom and rule demand such as the quota 
tion mark are eliminated in every case where lliey serve 
no useful purpose of their own There is no description 
of the setting beyond the minimum no philosophical 
digressions or comment no description except in the 
broadest outline of any of the characters The action of 
the story is not delayed and every device of fiction 
which might tend to delay it is removed By the third 
paragraph the major elements of the story are fully 
under way 

It would be a mistake to conclude however from the 
nature of the presentation which seems to emphasize the 
plot and to minimize the characters that this is a story 
unrelated to the general trends of modem fiction On the 
contrary there is an important relationship between the 
style of the story and the elements of human nature 
which it proposes to elucidate The central figure Belle 
IS a direct uncomplicated woman of no great intellectual 
complexity She represents the basic power of the drives 
which motivate us and the imperious necessity of these 
dnves is made the more manifest by the fact that she is 
unaware of them as such and quite incapable of con 
sidering them intellectually She is not of course an 
Ignorant woman but a simple one m whose simplicity is 
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to be found the power as the author sees it of tlie un 
complicated motive as opposed to tlie weakness of the 
complex Belle shares many of the vigorous and lusty 
aspects of Ida in Graham Greenes Brighton Rock and 
in many ways she represents a similar attitude towards 
expenence In Belles case the drive which moves her is 
the need for respectabihty which is in part symbolized 
for her by legal and formal marriage You will note m 
this regard that when because he missed the road the 
minister failed to come on time Belle was absolutely 
adamant that the ceremony should take place that night 

She had made up her mind to be married that night and 
that night she was going to be married 

The character of Belle s husband George is clear from 
the start simple direct and subject of course to the 
influences of drink He is in no respect a subtle man and 
there is no evidence that he has any tender love or un 
derstanding for Belle We learn early in the story that he 
was lonesome after a while lacking a woman and 

Belle whom he has learned about through the mails is 
clearly an answer to this need The contrast with Favier 
is sharp and clear Favier is kind thoughtful and 
devoted His love appears to have all the qualities which 
a woman would prefer to the bluntness and roughness 
of Georges passions but for some reason Favier is not 
able to offer marriage Her normal preferences and her 
normal concern for her emotional welfare are swept aside 
in the face of her need for marriage as a symbol of 
status and Belle rejects Favier in favor of George But 
she really does not reject Favier having achieved what 
she wanted and having entered into marriage for the 
simplest of reasons in a way she perceives no incom 
patibihty between her status as a wife and her cor 
respondence with Favier George could probably never 
make clear to her his objections even if they were ever 
clear to him 

The meaning of the story is of course to be found m 
the relationship of pink and blue At the beginning Belle 
appears dressed up in pink finery even to a touch of 
powder to her cheeks When she is dying she wants one 
thing of Favier to be buried in finery of blue The two 
colors have meaning to her as they do to the story as a 
whole There are many suggestions which come to mind 
pink is for girls blue is for boys and Belle s approaching 
death may mean the loss of her femininity into the 
masculine coldness of the grave Blue is also the color of 
the Virgin Mary and in that context a symbol of spiritual 
values while pink is a faded version of red or the sym- 
bol of passion and vigor Pink is also associated with 
pleasure blue with despondency Whatever the meaning 
it IS clear from the structure that the author has em- 
phasized the distinction and it will be useful for the 
student to examine the various possibilities with care 

In a more general context Williams is disclosing some 
of the deeper recesses of the human spirit not in its in- 
tellectual form but in its warm simplicity These recesses 
are not the easier to understand because they are pre 
sented simply their ambiguities are as marked as those 
of the more sophisticated treatments Modern literature 
does not conform to any type or structure it is a point of 


view and Wilhams has this point of view within a frame 
work that only suggests the more traditional narrative 
emphases of fiction 


Th. Bandlers had had a good many men at 
Femycrest since they bought the place ten years 
back Most interesting specimens some of them — if 
one may speak so of any human being — whose list 
would be a storv m itself Theyd stay a month or 
two, sometimes perhaps six months then quit or get 
themselves fired for one reason or another George 
was the current incumbent of the job Geoige Tomp 
kins not a bad sort — in his way 

A splendid voice good looking and a fine worker, 
the only thing was he liked the hard cider Thats 
the first thing he spoke of when he came there He 
was willing to stay the winter but the cider barrel 
he wanted full up 

He was lonesome too after a while lacking a 
woman The story was that hed been married sev 
eial years before lost his wife at the time of child 
buth But m gene’-al he was a good man and 
thmgs were going along pretty well under his care 
Then one day aftei he had been on the place a 
month or so he showed Mrs handler the photograph 
of a woman — the smooth round smiling face of a 
woman near thirty years of age as far as could be 
made out from the portrait 
What do you think of her^ 

Good looking who is she^ 

I guess Im going to marry her said Geoige 
What^ said Mrs B , and looked again at the pic 
ture which she held in her hand It was an mteiest 
mg simple face with a direct noncommittal glance 
to it that was neither coquettish nor seiious a face 
— ^hke the countiyside a country woman diessed up 
to be photographed that vague placeless look of 
our rural anonymities 

Well George she looks all right Where did you 
get her? 

I haven t got her yet That s just her photograph 
said George 

Lonesome and with nothing else to do of an 
evening he had stumbled across one of those odd 
features sometimes found m country newspapers a 
Cupids Club where those inclined to matrimony 
might find their mates He lead there an appeal 
had answered it and here he was with the woman s 
photograph m his hand leady for the next step He 
liked the picture 

Mrs Bandler thought quickly and decided to 
encourage him It might work out well 

A week later during a small afternoon bridge 
which she was giving for several friends from the 
city came a knock at the house door It was George 
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Looking past him theie standing in the middle of 
the front lawn Mrs Handler saw a figure She gasped 
as George with mingled pride and embarrassment, 
told her who it was 

Yes Ma am there she is 

Belle came forward quite unabashed, a plump 
attractive thing diessed all in pink from head to 
foot hat dress stockings shoes, even her com- 
plexion touched up to match She was really a pic- 
tuie — a veritable azalea bush in blossom though 
not quite so young as the photo might give one to 
think Yet she was atti active 

George, of course was beside himself with the 
excitement of pleasure anticipated He waited upon 
Mrs Bs approval then seemg that she — tremen- 
dously amused, really — ^was not antagonistic, he said 
She just came down from Clinton Springs so I could 
look her over What do you think of her now^ he 
added m a lower voice 
Fine said Mrs Handler 

That was enough for George Belle and he made 
up their minds on the spot to be married as soon as 
she could go back home get her things together and 
come down again And within a week true to hei 
piomise Belle was there hei few belongings at her 
side 

Mrs B who was fully alert to the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the situation had gone out of hei wav to 
heighten the effect It was October by that tme so 
she and her little colored maid decorated the parlor 
of the old faim with autumn leaves and wild flowers 
We had it real pretty, she told me afterward 
Bessie was to be biidesmaid and Pa and I were to 
give the biide away George had spoken to the 
minister and eveiythmg was arranged foi that night 
So there they sat Supper had been ovei for some 
time and George and Belle were all dressed up wait- 
ing the otheis along with them, tbe three witnesses 
The minister didnt come 

It got to be aiound ten o clock Fmally George, 
who had been hitting the hard cider pretty freely 
during the afternoon began to get mad and God 
damn the minister up and down He got madder 
and maddei but it did no good Aftei a while Mrs 
Handler suggested that something must have gone 
wrong and that they d better wait till morning 
No Siree^ not Belle She had made up her mind 
to be married that night and that night she was 
going to be married 

So Geoige and Pa got into tlie buggy and went 
down for the minister He had missed the road 
earlier m the evening and failing to find the house 
had turned around and gone home to await develop- 
ments which was after all the sensible thing to do 
And George and Belle were married after all 
That was that 

But the very day following the ceremony thmgs 


began to happen Belles tall lanky son along with 
her father, a decrepit old man ai rived and installed 
themselves on the newly wedded couple Belle hadn t 
said a word of this to George that was piobably 
the reason she had been m such a sweat to get it 
over with the night befoie knowing that they were 
on the way But George was ciazy about her by this 
time and took it all good naturedly after the profan- 
ity of his first surprise 
Well there they weie 

The ariangement had its disturbing aspects, but 
Mrs Handler looking forward to the wintei thought 
It at least tolerable Geoige however, soon found 
thmgs not so fully to his satisfaction Belle m the 
high dignity of her new position set rapidly to woik 
She first laid in a complete stock of aluminum ware 
— on the installment plan — ^bought dishes bedding 
supplies of all sorts right and left far beyond George s 
ability to pay for them and finally, to cap the climax 
had visiting cards printed for hei self Mis Geoige 
Tompkins, At Home Wednesdays 

Well when Mrs Bandlei saw that she puised her 
lips nodded her head and said that that was fine 
Belle was extiemely pioud of them 

So things went along George stopped some of the 
credit at the stoies the lanky boy did a little woik 
here and there and the old man just sit aiound 
As the weeks advanced, however Geoige began 
to glow suspicious of Belle She wis always writing 
letters — in a good hand be it said and on the 
neatest paper But theie was too often a little fluiry 
when he entered the sitting room fiom outdoors a 
feeling as of something havmg been hidden — or so 
George thought — and he didnt like it 

Who are you wilting to^ he had asked her sev 
eial times 

Oh people back home, was all she told him But 
he giew more and more uneasy Until finally one day 
when she had given several letteis to her boy to 
take to the town and mail George waylaid the kid 
and took them away fiom him to find out for himself 
what was going on 

And he got an eyeful With the open letteis in his 
hand he staited for home mutteiing and cm sing 
Two of them had been of trifling interest but the 
third was something else again It had been ad 
diessed to a man in the next village a newcomei as 
George discovered later who was certainly on terms 
of the greatest intimacy with his wife 

George was wild He accused Belle of eveiythmg 
m the world, reasonable and unreasonable beat her 
threatened to thiow her out of the place and then 
crazy about her really, quieted down and took her to 
himself once moie 

It seems that Belle had had a little house up in 
Clinton Sprmgs still had one in fact where she had 
hved for many years with her old father and the boy 
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It was from this place following George s answer to 
her advertisement in the Cupid s Club that she had 
written him But the house was not her own she had 
been a kept woman 

The lover an oldish man could not or would not 
many her whence apparently Belles longing to 
have a proper Mrs applied to hei name 

But this fellow Favier was not content to give the 
woman up so easily When she had married George, 
he had moved down to the neighboring village to be 
near her to protect her and perhaps — who knows? 
— to win her back again It was to him the letter 
had been directed 

Winter came on and the Bandlers leaving their 
summer home and the new worries it entailed 
moved back to the city not however before George 
had become fully aware of the situation as it con 
cerned Belle and Mr Favier To hell with him was 
Geoiges final comment and with that Mrs Bandler 
made up her mind eveiy thing would go along well 
enough for the next few months at least 

But earlier m the season she had one day very 
much to her surprise received a call fiom this same 
curious Mr Favier He actually came up to the big 
house one day to find out about Belle to ask if she 
were really married to see if she were getting along 
all right A quiet middle-aged man, respectable and 
patient an extraordinaiy love for and devotion to 
Belle stood out from every motion that he made, 
every word that he uttered It was a queer case 

And so the winter set in 

About the middle of January however came a 
letter which made Mrs Bandler hop post haste mto 
a tram and head oflF again into the now deseited 
countryside in the dead of wmter surely by eveiy 
sign from the car windows on that two hour ride 
into the snowy frozen hills Belle had wiitten that 
George was going to kill her, had already tiled it 
and that she was m direst need 

Once before about the first of Decembei Mrs B 
had had to go back to the farm to settle a fight 
once when George had beaten Belle and driven her 
and her tribe out into the deep snow — through which 
they had to walk to town and find a place for them 
selves that night as best they could But the very 
next morning George had gone down with the milk 
as usual and seeing Belle standing in the cold at the 
corner of the street by the Inn it had been too much 
for him He had taken her up gathered her family 
along with her and mstalled them down in the cot 
tage once more Mrs B didnt know whether to 
laugh or to weep 

But this time it was different Arrivmg at the 
wintry station Mrs B decided not to go directly 
out to the farm Though she wasnt of a timid na 
tuie she felt it would be wiser to be a little on her 
guard against getting mixed up alone with a drunken 


maniac She put up at the Inn after ai ranging with 
the village cop — whom she knew well — to watch for 
Geoige m the morning and to arrest him 

This was done as planned Tompkins was taken 
before the local Justice of the Peace Mrs B told her 
story and paid the fellow off he was put on the next 
tram by the police and told never to show his face 
m the county again Goodbye George Tompkins 
Then Mis B went out to the farm and told Belle 
what had happened 

Who arrested him^ asked she 
Ed Harris 

Yes I know him, he s a fine looking fellow, was 
all Belle had to say m reply 

And so after a good talk it was ai ranged for her 
to stay on for the present at least to keep the place 
going while a local farmer was engaged to come up 
eveiy day for the milking hauling and other work 
But to make certain that things were not to lun 
down too fast Mrs B thought it best to remain 
there herself for a week or more And Belle took 
chaige and told again the whole story about Mr 
Favier, about herself about George 

Then aftei a few days she turned once more to 
her writing the neat firm hand the spotless note- 
paper Mrs Bandler watched the woman for awhile, 
then broke in upon her occupation 

What in the woild are you writing all those letters 
for Belle, she said at last 

Oh I m wilting to the Cupid s Club Belle replied 
The woman was incorrigible 
This is from a fellow who wants to marry me, she 
added smiling and showing a letter But I dont 
thmk 1 11 take him 

Mrs Bandler shook her head and laughed out 
right thinking to herself well, yes she s what they 
call a bitch all right, a regular bitch Just a la la 
She must have driven poor George crazy, she and 
the hard cider 

Years later, when Belle had passed finally from 
those parts one day theie came a visitor to the faim 
Mrs Bandler was confined to her bed with a sore 
throat, but the maid said it was an old man and 
that he wanted to see her very particularly could 
he come up? 

All right let him come 

It was Mr Favier looking serious and humbled 
Mrs B was shocked at the change in his appear 
ance she felt sorry for the man, whatever it might 
be that was the matter with him, and invited him 
to sit down 

Its about poor Belle he began I thought youd 
like to know Shes gone 

He was brokenhearted sat there and cried his 
eyes out Then he went on to tell the story After 
she had left the Bandler farm so many years now 
past. Belle had returned to her home m Clmton 
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Springs And theie she lemained writing her letters 
as usual under the patronage of Mi Favier until 
one day he noticed when he diopped in to see hei m 
passing that she was no longer well He tried to 
make her go to bed but she refused No she said 
not now Im going to die He tried to reassure hei 
as best he could but to no avail 

Yes, Belle went on calmly I m going to die And 
I ve got something I want to ask you 

It was no use trying to stop her she forced the 
old man into a chair by the sheer certainty of hei 
manner and compelled him to listen 

I m going to die she repeated and I want you to 
do something for me after Im gone Promise me 
now that you 11 do it 

Mr Faviei had no heart for furthei argument he 
promised 

All right then, said Belle this is what I want I 
want you to lay me out in a blue dress with blue 
stockings and blue shoes ]ust the way Im telling 
you and I want you to give me a funeral with 
flowers 

The man could neither speak noi move Then I 
want you to bury me by my Ma she continued and 
I want a tombstone and I want my name carved on 
it Belle Tompkins 


These wishes Mr Favier faithfully earned out 
and passing thiough the village on his way back 
from the funeral he had come to Mrs Bandlei to 
tell her this last news of his deailv beloved friend 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 How much information do you have and from what 
sources concerning the character of Ivirs Bandler^ of 
George Tompkins'^ 

2 What point of view towards the experiences is held by 
the narrator^ Where do you find evidence of his point of 
view^ 

3 What IS the significance to the story as a whole of the 
fact that George has met Belle through the medium of 
an advertisement in a lonely hearts club^ 

4 In what ways is Favier s attitude towards Belle differ 
ent from that of George^ In what ways is Mrs Bandlers 
attitude towards Belle different from that of George^ 

5 For what reasons does Belle after her mariiage con 
tinue her correspondence with other men^ Do you think 
she IS wicked'^ Do } 0 u thmk she is immoraP Is Georges 
anger justified^ 

6 How much of the experience of George and Belle do 
the Bxndlers compiehend'^ 

7 Account for Belle s appearance in pink and her desire 
to be buried in blue What do you think the author in 
tended by this chromatic opposition^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Novel 


We have seen in approaching the shoit story that 
the ciiteria of judgment aie really of two kinds 
those which are based upon consideiations of formal 
structure and those which have to do with standards 
of literary excellence in general These standards of 
excellence which demand honesty universality, im 
portance of theme and mature comment do not 
vary from genre to genre in truth we must apply 
them to poetry to satire to diama and to the diflFer- 
ent forms of fiction with equal conviction But diflFer- 
ent forms of wilting present certain specialized 
problems which have their origin in the forms 
themselves and it is necessary in order to be able 
to achieve good judgment to understand the terms 
which the author has set himself and to undei stand 
the purposes and the limitations which formal pat- 
terns impose 

The novel is not a veiy rigid nor a very stand 
ardized form of wilting It can be of almost any 
length it can employ an infinite vaiiety of tech 
niques it can consist of diffeient types of wilting it 
can change viewpoint in the middle it can concern 
almost anything In many cases it is impossible to 
decide whether a piece of fiction is a long short story 
or a short novel But it is precisely because of the 
looseness of this foimal requirement that the novel 
has always been the most popular type of fiction 
both to writers and to leadeis 

The essential element which serves to distinguish 
a novel from other forms of fiction is not as might 
be supposed its length, but rather its purpose In 
general it is the purpose of a novel regardless of its 
length to reproduce a substantial segment of ex- 
perience to covei a protracted period of living In 
some cases a novel will m fact take a protagonist 
from birth to death in other cases the time sequence 
may be veiy short but in all cases the puipose of 
the novel is to create its effect by affoiding the reader 
a long or detailed acquaintanceship with the persons 
involved 

You will note that in both the short story and the 
drama the writer is concerned with a ciisis situation 
a small representative slice of life into which the 
reader enteis immediately In the shoit story and 
the drama all the factors which have produced the 
crisis have matuied and come to a head prioi to the 
opening of the story or play and the reader is m 


the position of being primarily concerned with the 
working out of the pioblem which already has been 
posed This ciisis element can best be seen m a play 
like Oedipus Rex wheie the slaving of Lams and 
the maiiiage to Jocasta — the two sins which Oedipus 
commits — have taken place well before the opening 
scene so that the area of the play is puiely that of 
discovering how Oedipus is going to act undei these 
trying conditions Theie is in other words no at 
tempt to suggest that there is any possibility tliat 
Oedipus will not commit his crimes simply because 
the crimes have already been committed and the 
terms of the struggle set 

A novel however is in a position to begin at the 
beginning and to tiace in as fine detail as it vishes 
the development of the major crisis If Oedipus Rex 
were a novel foi example the author could show 
Oedipus early childhood his relations with his fam 
ily and with the gods the encounter after many 
years with a man whom Oedipus does not recognize 
as his father the fight the death of Lams tlie woo 
ing and winning of Jocasta the solving of the 
Sphinx s riddle and the consequent freeing of Thebes 
from the curse the years of his reign as king All of 
this story could be told in detail the plot could be 
disclosed slowly and with due suspense the episodes 
could be colorfuUv described and the story led to 
the point where Oedipus discovers that he has in 
fact been guilty of pariicide and incest It is at this 
point where the play opens but it would be well 
along in a novel before this climactic situation would 
be reached All the stoiy in condensed and concen 
trated form is told in the play through exposition 
but only for the purpose of enabling the reader to 
undei stand the circumstances of the opening action 

This ability of the novel to trace the development 
of a crisis implies certain things that it can do that 
are not possible in a short story or a play Since it is 
possible to portray the characters m a novel over a 
long period of time and to watch them in an infinity 
of incident and relationship it is possible to have a 
deeper and more complete understanding of them, 
just as we tend to understand what our friends do 
against a background of knowledge of them which 
tells us what sort of people they are and what kmds 
of attitudes they take The novelist may in his 
treatment of earlier events foreshadow futuie de 
velopment of character moie completely than is 
possible in the short story or play precisely because 
he can ai range his material in such a way that the 
motives attitudes characteristics and circumstances 
which operate upon his protagonist are made clear 
through a variety and multiplicity of example Thus 
the knowledge which we may gam of the behavior 
of a character m a novel is based upon an essentially 
long 1 elation with him and m consequence we have 
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a firm basis upon which to undei stand the working 
out of the central problem or ciisis 

This serves to call to mind the dilfeient ways m 
which we leain what the author wants us to leain 
In the short stoiy or play oui knowledge is confine 1 
to what is imparted to us diiectly by way of selective 
exposition Such exposition has two major limita- 
tions it IS restiicted on the whole to material which 
has a direct and important bearing upon the ciisis 
situation and leaves out a good deal of mateiial of 
peripheral or lesser importance or relevance so that 
we are in the position of seeing what is admittedly 
a paitial picture and it is apprehended by the 
reader through the pronouncement of the authoi 
rathei than through the readers own evaluation of 
the antenoi experiences invohed That is it is not 
possible in the diama or the shoit story except in 
ceitain limited ways to learn the nature or sig- 
nificance of the prior action through seeing the prior 
action directly It is necessary that the author inter- 
vene not only to describe the prior action but also 
to explain what it represents which we must accept 
without question if the story or diama is to have 
meaning In the novel on the other hand the matu- 
ration of the crisis thioughout a compaiatively long 
peiiod of time can be understood directly by the 
readei without the need for didactic interference b) 
the author as the reader paiticipates diiectly in the 
lesser as well as in the more important events Theie 
is thus built up in the novel a sense of the totality 
of expeiience which the shoit story and drama can- 
not because of their form adequately give This 
totality IS of especial importance when the novel 
proposes to inquiie into the ways of human behavior 
because only m this way can the complexity of hu 
man motivation be examined in detail 

For this reason we find m the novel for the most 
part those studies of human conduct which tend to 
describe the relationships of individuals to complex 
social environmental and heredity patterns The 
novel IS a form m which it is possible to poitray an 
mdividual against a complicated background and to 
show the many forces — apolitical psychological fa 
milial religious, and social — ^which modify and af 
feet his behavior Often the sole purpose of a novel 
especially those of the past seventy five years is 
simply that of setting man in a pattern of one soit or 
another and by so doing aiQBrming or attacking the 
pattern or the assumptions which underlie it The 
breadth of a novel can be great its scope wide its 
analyses detailed and leisurely its pace orderly and 
slow, its attention to development careful and its 
explanations complete This does not mean that all 
novels are like this but it is in the potentiality to 
achieve complete development that the novel diflFers 
substantially from the other forms of wilting 
The essay which follows by Heniy James pro 


vides a most illuminating insight into the way m 
which the foim and pui poses of tlie novel weie 
conceived in the eaily pait of the twentieth cen 
tiny Heniy James was a great ciaftsman and 
throughout his essay it is clear that he is primaiily 
concerned with the treatment of his subjects rathei 
than with any desiie to reproduce leality in the 
accepted sense of the teim Since his day however 
authoi s confronted with the pioblems of the con 
temporarv scene ha\e modified then conceptions of 
what the scope of a novel should be and m doing 
so have stated pimciples which diffei maikedly 
horn those set down by James One of the most 
fascinating and rcwaidmg aspects of the study of 
hteratuie is to disco\er how attitudes change with 
the passage of time and with the advent of new 
conditions which the aitist must confront It would 
be useful to the student to assess some modern 
novels by the standards of James and to note by so 
doing the changes in viewpoint which the past 
fifty yeais have brought about It would also be 
useful to list those qualities of the novel discussed 
by James which aie peculiai to tlie novel alone and 
which cannot apply to other foims of fiction Lastly 
It IS suggested that James s point of view be borne in 
mind in reading the novels which follow and that 
note be taken of the extent to which it applies or 
does not apply as the case may be 

The Art of Fiction 

Henry James 

It IS not surprising that so self conscious an artist as 
Henry James should have been absorbed in the craft of 
his art Theory and practice were for him inextricably 
interrelated In addition to the early essay reprinted here 
he wrote critical papers on Dickens Hawthorne Tur 
genev Balzac Flaubert Sand Zola and others the 
Prefaces to the New York edition of his works constitute 
a monumental examination of the art of fiction the 
letters and Notebooks are full of allusions to the artist 
and his problems and the psychology ind role of the 
writei make up a significant theme in his fiction itsell 
He wrote in the Preface to Roderick Random These 
notes represent over a considerable course the con 
tmuity of an artists endeavour the growth of his whole 
operative consciousness and best of all perhaps their 
own tendency to multiply with the implication thereby 
of a memory much enriched The enrichment of memory 
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brought on through the efforts of one of the most subtle 
intelligences in all of literature is James s aim — and 
achievement 

I SHOULD not have aiBxed so comprehensive a title 
to these few lemaiks necessarily wanting in any 
completeness upon a subject the full considei ation of 
which would carry us far did I not seem to discovei 
a pretext for my temerity in the interesting pamphlet 
lately published under this name by Mr Walter 
Besant Mr Besants lectuie at the Royal Institution 
— the oiigmal form of his pamphlet — appears to 
indicate that many persons aie interested in the ait 
of fiction and aie not indifferent to such remarks as 
those who practise it may attempt to make about 
it I am theiefoie anxious not to lose the benefit of 
this favourable association and to edge in a few 
words under co\ er of the attention which Mr Besant 
is sure to have excited There is something very en 
coui aging in his having put into foini certain of his 
ideas on the mysteiy of stoiy telhng 

It IS a pi oof of life and curiosity — curiosity on the 
part of the brotherhood of novelists as well as on the 
part of their readers Only a short time ago it might 
have been supposed that the English novel was not 
what the French call disciitable It had no air of 
having a theoiy a con\iction a consciousness of 
itself behind it — of being the expression of an artistic 
faith, the result of choice and comparison I do not 
say it was necessarily the worse for that it would 
take much more courage than I possess to intimate 
that the form of the novel as Dickens and Thackeray 
(for instance) saw it had any taint of incomplete 
ness It was howevei naif (if I may help myself 
out with another Fiench word) and evidently if it 
be destined to suffer in any way for havmg lost its 
naivete it has now an idea of making sure of the 
corresponding advantages During the peiiod I have 
alluded to theie was a comfoi table, good humoured 
feeling abioad that a novel is a novel, as a pudding 
is a pudding and that our only business with it 
could be to swallow it But within a year or two foi 
some reason or other there have been signs of re- 
turning animation — the eia of discussion would ap 
pear to have been to a certain extent opened Art 
lives upon discussion upon experiment upon curios 
ity, upon variety of attempt upon the exchange of 
views and the comparison of standpomts and there 
IS a presumption that those times when no one has 
anything particular to say about it and has no rea- 
son to give foi practice or preference, though they 
may be times of honour, are not times of develop- 
ment — are times, possibly even a little of dulness 
The successful application of any art is a delightful 
spectacle but the theory too is inteiesting and 
though there is a gieat deal of the latter without the 


former I suspect there has never been a genume 
success that has not had a latent core of conviction 
Discussion suggestion foimulation, these thmgs are 
feitilizmg when they aie frank and sincere Mr 
Besant has set an excellent example in saying what 
he thinks foi his part about the way in which fic 
tion should be wiitten as well as about the way 
in which it should be pubhshed foi his view of the 
ait earned on into an appendix covers that too 
Other labouieis in the same field will doubtless take 
up the aigument they will give it the light of their 
expel lence and the effect will surely be to make our 
mteiest in the novel a httle more what it had for 
some time threatened to fail to be — a seiious active 
inquiring interest under protection of which this 
delightful study may in moments of confidence 
venture to say a little more what it thinks of itself 
It must take itself seriously for the public to take 
It so The old superstition about fiction being 
wicked has doubtless died out in England but the 
spirit of it lingeis m a certain oblique regard dnected 
towaid any stoiy which does not more or less admit 
that it IS only a joke Even the most jocular novel 
feels m some degiee the weight of the pioscription 
that was formeily directed against literary levity the 
joculaiit)^ does not always succeed in passing for 
oithodoxy It is still expected though perhaps people 
are ashamed to say it that a production which is 
after all only a make believe (for what else is a 
story ^) shall be m some degree apologetic — shall 
renounce the pretension of attempting leally to rep- 
lesent life This of course any sensible wide awake 
story declmes to do for it quickly perceives that the 
tolerance granted to it on such a condition is only 
an attempt to stifle it disguised in the foim of gen- 
eiosity The old evangelical hostility to the novel 
which was as explicit as it was narrow, and which 
regarded it as little less favourable to our immortal 
part than a stage play was in reality far less msult- 
mg The only reason for the existence of a novel is 
that it does attempt to lepresent life When it rehn- 
quishes this attempt the same attempt that we see 
on the canvas of the painter it will have arrived at 
a very strange pass It is not expected of the picture 
that it will make itself humble in order to be for- 
given and the analogy between the art of the 
pamter and the art of the novelist is, so far as I am 
able to see complete Then inspiration is the same 
theu process (allowmg for the diflFerent quahty of 
the vehicle) is the same their success is the same 
They may learn from each other, they may explain 
and sustain each other Then cause is the same and 
the honour of one is the honour of anodier The 
Mahometans think a pictuie an unholy thing but 
it IS a long time since any Christian did and it is 
therefore the more odd that in the Christian mind 
the traces (dissimulated though they may be) of a 
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suspicion of the sister art should linger to this day 
The only effectual way to lay it to rest is to em 
phasize the analogy to which I just alluded — to insist 
on the fact that as the pictuie is reality so the novel 
IS histoiy That is the only geneial desciiption 
(which does it justice) that we may give of the 
novel But history also is allowed to lepiesent life, 
It is not, any moie than painting expected to 
apologize The subject matter of fiction is stoied up 
likewise in documents and records and if it will not 
gi\e itself awa} as they say in California it must 
speak with assuiance with the tone of the historian 
Ceitain accomplished novelists have a habit of giv 
mg themselves away which must often bung tears to 
the eyes of people who take their fiction seriously 
I was lately stiuck in reading ovei many pages of 
Anthony Trollope with his want of discretion in 
this particular In a digression a parenthesis or an 
aside he concedes to the reader that he and this 
trusting friend aie only making believe He ad 
mits that the events he naiiates have not really hap 
pened and that he can give his narrative any turn 
the reader may like best Such a betrayal of a 
sacred ofiBce seems to me I confess a teiiible crime 
it IS what I mean by the attitude of apology and it 
shocks me every whit as much in Trollope as it 
would have shocked me in Gibbon oi Macaulay It 
implies that the novelist is less occupied in looking 
for the truth (the truth of course I mean that he 
assumes the premises that we must giant him 
whatever they may be) than the historian and in 
doing so It deprives him at a stroke of all his stand 
ing loom To represent and illustrate the past the 
actions of men is the task of either writer and the 
only difference that I can see is in proportion as he 
succeeds to the honour of the novelist consisting as 
it does m his having more difficulty in collecting his 
evidence which is so far from being purely literary 
It seems to me to give him a great character the 
fact that he has at once so much in common with 
the philosopher and the painter this double analogy 
is a magnificent heritage 

It is of all this evidently that Mi Besant is full 
when he insists upon the fact that fiction is one of 
the fine arts deserving in its turn of all the honours 
and emoluments that have hitherto been reserved for 
the successful profession of music poetry painting 
architecture It is impossible to insist too much on 
so important a truth and the place that Mr Besant 
demands for the work of the novelist may be repre 
sented, a trifle less abstractly by saying that he de 
mands not only that it shall be reputed artistic, but 
that it shall be reputed very artistic indeed It is 
excellent that he should have stiuck this note for 
his doing so indicates that there was need of it that 
his proposition may be to many people a novelty 
One rubs one s eyes at the thought but the rest of 


Ml Besant s essay confirms the revelation I suspect 
m truth that it would be possible to confirm it still 
fuither and that one would not be fai wiong in 
saying that in addition to the people to whom it has 
never occuried that a novel ought to be artistic 
there are a great many others who if this principle 
were urged upon them would be filled with an in 
definable mistrust They would find it difficult to ex 
plain their repugnance but it would operate stiongly 
to put them on their guard Ait in our Piotcstant 
communities where so many things have got so 
stiangely twisted about is supposed in ceitain circles 
to have some vaguely injurious effect upon those 
who make it an important consideration who let it 
weigh in the balance It is assumed to be opposed in 
some mysteiious manner to moiality to amusement 
to instruction When it is embodied m the woik of 
the painter (the sculptor is another affair^) you know 
what it IS it stands there before you in the honesty of 
pink and green and a gilt fiame you can see the worst 
of It at a glance and you can be on youi guaid But 
when It IS intioduced into literature it becomes moie 
insidious — there is danger of its huiting you before 
you know it Liteiature should be either instructive 
or amusing and theie is m many minds an impies 
Sion that these aitistic preoccupations the search 
for foim contribute to neither end mteifeie indeed 
with both They aie too fiivolous to be edifying and 
too serious to be diveitmg and the) are moreover 
piiggish and paradoxical and supeifluous That I 
think repiesents the manner in which the latent 
thought of many people who read novels as an exer 
cise in skipping would explain itself if it weie to be 
come articulate They would argue of couise that 
a novel ought to be good but they would inter 
pret this term in a fashion of then own which 
indeed would vary consideiably fiom one ciitic to an 
other One would say that being good means lepie 
senting virtuous and aspiiing chaiacteis placed in 
prominent positions anothei would say that it de 
pends on a happy ending on a distrilDution at the 
last of prizes pensions husbands wives babies mil 
lions appended paiagraphs and cheeiful remaiks 
Another still would say that it means being full of 
incident and movement so that we shall wish to 
jump ahead to see who was the mysterious stiangei, 
and if the stolen will was ever found and shill not 
be disti acted fiom this pleasuie by any tiiesome 
analysis or description But they would all agree 
that the artistic idea would spoil some of their 
fun One would hold it accountable for all the de 
scription another would see it revealed in the ab 
sence of sympathy Its hostility to a happy ending 
would be evident and it might even in some cases 
render any ending at all impossible The ending 
of a novel is for many peisons like that of a good 
dinner, a course of dessert and ices and the artist m 
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fiction IS regal ded as a sort of meddlesome doctor 
who forbids agreeable aftertastes It is therefore true 
that this conception of Mr Besants of the novel as 
a supeiior foim encounters not only a negative but 
a positive indiffeience It matters little that as a 
work of ait it should really be as little or as much of 
Its essence to supply happy endings sympathetic 
chaiacters and an objective tone as if it were a work 
of mechanics the association of ideas however 
incongruous might easily be too much for it if an 
eloquent voice weie not sometimes raised to call 
attention to the fact that it is at once as free and as 
serious a branch of hteiature as any other 

Certainly this might sometimes be doubted in 
presence of the enormous number of works of fiction 
that appeal to the credulity of our generation, for it 
might easily seem that there could be no great 
character in a commodity so quickly and easily 
pioduced It must be admitted that good novels are 
much compromised by bad ones and that the field 
at large sufiFers discredit from ovei crowding I think, 
however that this injuiy is only superficial and that 
the superabundance of written fiction proves noth 
ing against the principle itself It has been vul 
garized like all other kinds of literature like every 
thing else to-day and it has proved more than 
some kinds accessible to vulgarization But there is 
as much drffeience as there ever was between a 
good novel and a bad one the bad is swept with all 
the daubed canvases and spoiled marble into some 
unvisited limbo or infinite rubbish yard beneath 
the back-windows of the world and the good sub 
sists and emits its light and stimulates our desire for 
perfection As I shall take the liberty of makmg but 
a single criticism of Mr Besant, whose tone is so 
full of the love of his art I may as well have done 
with it at once He seems to me to mistake m at 
temptmg to say so definitely beforehand what sort of 
an affair the good novel will be To indicate the 
danger of such an error as that has been the purpose 
of these few pages to suggest that certain traditions 
on the subject applied a pnon have already had 
much to answer for and that the good health of an 
art which undertakes so immediately to reproduce 
life must demand that it be perfectly free It lives 
upon exercise and the very meaning of exercise is 
freedom The only obligation to which in advance 
we may hold a novel, without incurring the accusa 
tion of being arbitrary is that it be interesting That 
general responsibility rests upon it but it is the only 
one I can think of The ways in which it is at liberty 
to accomplish this result (of mterestmg us) strike 
me as innumerable and such as can only suffer from 
being marked out or fenced in by prescription They 
are as various as the temperament of man and they 
are successful in proportion as they reveal a partic- 
ular mind, different from others A novel is in its 


broadest definition a personal a duect impression of 
life that, to begin with constitutes its value which 
is greater or less according to the intensity of the 
impression But there will be no intensity at all and 
therefore no value unless there is freedom to feel and 
say The tiacing of a line to be followed of a tone 
to be taken of a foim to be filled out is a limitation 
of that fieedom and a suppression of the very thing 
that we are most curious about The form it seems 
to me is to be appreciated after the fact then the 
authors choice has been made, his standard has 
been indicated then we can follow lines and direc- 
tions and compare tones and resemblances Then in 
a word we can enjoy one of the most charming of 
pleasures we can estimate quality we can apply the 
test of execution The execution belongs to the 
author alone it is what is most personal to him, 
and we measure him by that The advantage the 
luxury as well as the torment and responsibility of 
the novelist is that theie is no limit to what he may 
attempt as an executant — ^no limit to his possible 
experiments efforts discoveries successes Here it is 
especially that he works step by step like his brother 
of the brush of whom we may always say that he 
has pamted his picture m a manner best known to 
himself His manner is his secret not necessarily a 
jealous one He cannot disclose it as a general thing 
if he would he would be at a loss to teach it to 
others I say this with a due recollection of having 
insisted on the community of method of the artist 
who paints a picture and the artist who writes a 
novel The painter is able to teach the rudiments of 
his practice and it is possible from the study of 
good work (granted the aptitude), both to learn how 
to paint and to learn how to write Yet it remams 
true without injury to the rapprochement that the 
literary artist would be obliged to say to his pupil 
much more than the other. Ah well, you must do it 
as you can^ It is a question of degree a matter of 
delicacy If there are exact sciences, there are also 
exact arts, and the grammar of painting is so much 
more definite that it makes the difference 

I ought to add however, that if Mr Besant says 
at the beginning of his essay that the laws of fiction 
may be laid dovm and taught with as much piecision 
and exactness as the laws of harmony peispective, 
and proportion, he mitigates what might appeal to 
be an extravagance by applying his remaik to gen 
era! laws, and by expressing most of these rules in 
a manner with which it would certainly be unaccom 
modatmg to disagree That the novelist must write 
from his experience that his characters must be 
real and such as might be met with m actual life 
that a young lady brought up in a quiet country 
village should avoid descriptions of garrison life, 
and a writer whose friends and personal experiences 
belong to the lower middle class should carefully 
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avoid intioducing his characteis into society that 
one should enter one s notes in a common place book 
that one s figures should be clear in outline that 
making them clear by some ti ick of speech oi of car 
riage is a bad method and descnbmg them at 
length is a worse one that English Fiction should 
have a conscious moial purpose that it is almost 
impossible to estimate too highly the value of care 
ful workmanship — that is of style that the most 
important point of all is the story that the story 
IS everything these are principles with most of 
which it IS surely impossible not to sympathize That 
lemark about the lower middle class writer and his 
knowing his place is perhaps lather chilling but for 
the lest I should find it difficult to dissent fiom any 
one of these recommendations At the same time I 
should find it difficult positively to assent to them 
with the exception perhaps of the injunction as to 
entering ones notes in a common-place book The} 
scarcely seem to me to have the quality that Mi 
Besant attributes to the rules of the novelist — ^the 
precision and exactness of the laws of harmony 
perspective, and proportion They are suggestive 
they aie even inspiring but they are not exact 
though they are doubtless as much so as the case 
admits of which is a proof of that liberty of intei 
pretation for which I just contended For the value 
of these different injunctions — so beautiful and so 
vague — ^is wholly m the meaning one attaches to 
them The characters the situation which strike one 
as real will be those that touch and interest one 
most but the measure of reality is very difficult to 
fix The reality of Don Quixote or of Mr Micawber 
IS a very dehcate shade it is a leality so coloured 
by the authors vision that, vivid as it may be, one 
would hesitate to piopose it as a model one would 
expose ones self to some very embairassing ques 
tions on the part of a pupil It goes without saying 
that you will not write a good novel unless you 
possess the sense of reality but it will be difficult to 
give you a recipe for caUing that sense into being 
Humanity is immense and reality has a myriad 
forms the most one can affiim is that some of the 
floweis of fiction have the odour of it and others 
have not as for tellmg you m advance how your 
nosegay should be composed that is another affair 
It is equally excellent and inconclusive to say that 
one must write from expeiience to oui supposititious 
aspiiant such a declaration might savour of mockery 
What kind of experience is intended and where does 
it begin and end^ Experience is never limited and 
It IS never complete it is an immense sensibility, a 
kmd of huge spider-web of the finest silken threads 
suspended m the chamber of consciousness and 
catching every air borne particle m its tissue It is the 
very atmosphere of the mind and when the mind is 
imaginative — ^much more when it happens to be that 


of a man of genius — it takes to itself the faintest 
hints of life it conveits the veiy pulses of the air 
into leveHtions The voung lady living in a village 
has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is lost 
to make it quite unfaii (as it seems to me) to declaie 
to her that she shall hive nothing to say about the 
militaiy Gi eater miracles have been seen than that 
imagination assisting she should speak the truth 
about some of these gentlemen I remembei an Eng 
lish novelist a woman of genius tellmg me that she 
was much commended for the impression she had 
managed to give m one of her tales of the nature and 
way of life of the Fiench Piotestant youth She had 
been asked where she learned so much about this 
lecondite being she had been congiatulated on her 
peculiar oppoitumties These oppoitumties consisted 
in her having once, in Pans, as she ascended a 
staircase passed an open door where in the house 
hold of a pasteuT some of the young Piotestants 
were seated at table round a finished meal The 
glimpse made a picture it lasted onlv a moment but 
that moment was experience She had got her direct 
personal impression and she turned out hei type 
She knew what youth was and what Piotestantism 
she also had the advantage of having seen what it 
was to be French so that she conveited these ideas 
into a concrete image and produced a leality Above 
all however she was blessed with the faculty which 
when you give it an inch takes an ell, and which for 
the aitist is a much greater souice of stiength than 
any accident of residence oi of place m the social 
scale The power to guess the unseen fiom the seen 
to trace the implication of things to judge the whole 
piece by the pattern tlie condition of feeling life in 
general so completely that you are well on your way 
to knowing any particular corner of it — this cluster 
of gifts may almost be said to constitute experience, 
and they occur in country and in town and in 
the most differing stages of education If experience 
consists of impressions, it may be said that impies 
sions are experience just as (have we not seen it^) 
they are the very air we breathe Therefore if I 
should certainly say to a novice Wiite from ex 
perience and expeiience only, I should feel that 
this was rather a tantalizing monition if I were not 
careful immediately to add Tiy to be one of the 
people on whom nothing is lost’ 

I am far from intending by this to minimize the 
importance of exactness — of truth of detail One 
can speak best from ones own taste, and I may there 
fore venture to say that the air of leality (solidity of 
specification) seems to me to be the supreme virtue 
of a novel — the merit on which all its other merits 
(including that conscious moial purpose of which 
Mr Besant speaks) helplessly and submissively de 
pend If It be not theie they are all as nothing and 
if these be there they owe their effect to the sue 
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cess With which the author has produced the illusion 
of life The cultivation of this success, the study of 
this exquisite process foim to my taste the begin- 
ning and the end of the ait of the novelist Thev 
are his inspiration his despair his reward his toi 
ment his delight It is here in veiy truth that he 
competes with life it is heie that he competes with 
his brothei the paintei in hts attempt to render the 
look of things the look that conveys their meaning 
to catch the colour the relief the expiession the 
surface the substance of the human spectacle It is 
in regard to this that Mr Besant is well inspired 
when he bids him take notes He cannot possibly 
take too many, he cannot possibly take enough All 
life solicits him, and to rendei the simplest surface 
to produce the most momentary illusion is a veiy 
complicated business His case would be easier and 
the rule would be more exact if Mr Besant had been 
able to tell him what notes to take But this I fear 
he can never learn in any manual it is the business 
of his life He has to take a great many in order to 
select a few he has to work them up as he can and 
even the guides and philosophers who might have 
most to say to him must leave him alone when it 
comes to the application of precepts as we leave the 
painter m communion with his palette That his 
characters must be clear in outline as Mr Besant 
says — ^he feels that down to his boots but how he 
shall make them so is a seciet between his good 
angel and himself It would be absurdly simple if 
he could be taught that a great deal of description 
would make them so or that on the contrary the 
absence of description and the cultivation of dia 
logue or the absence of dialogue and the multi 
plication of incident, would rescue him fiom his 
difficulties Nothing for instance is more possible 
than that he be of a turn of mind for which this odd 
literal opposition of description and dialogue in 
cident and description has little meaning and light 
People often talk of these things as if they had a 
kind of mternecine distinctness instead of melting 
into each othei at every breath and being intimately 
associated paits of one general effoit of expression 
I cannot imagine composition existing in a series 
of blocks nor conceive in any novel woith discuss- 
ing at all of a passage of description that is not m 
its mtention narrative, a passage of dialogue that is 
not m Its mtention descriptive, a touch of truth of 
any sort that does not partake of the nature of inci 
dent, or an mcident that derives its interest from 
any other source than the geneial and only source 
of the success of a work of art — ^that of being illus- 
trative A novel is a living thing all one and con- 
tinuous like any other organism and in proportion 
as it lives will it be found I think that in each of 
the parts there is something of each of the other 
parts The ciitic who over the close texture of a 


finished woik shall pietend to tiace a geogiaphy of 
Items will maik some fiontieis as aitificial I fear as 
any that have been known to histoiy Theie is an 
old fashioned distinction between the novel of char 
actei and the novel of incident which must have 
cost many a smile to the intending fabulist who was 
keen about his work It appears to me as little to 
the point as the equally celebrated distinction be 
tween the novel and the romance — to answei as 
little to any leality There aie bad novels and good 
novels as there are bad pictures and good pictures 
but that IS the only distinction in which I see any 
meaning and I can as little imagine speaking of a 
novel of character as I can imagine speaking of a 
picture of character When one says picture one 
says of character when one says novel one says of 
mcident and the terms may be transposed at will 
What IS character but the determination of incident? 
What IS incident but the illustration of character^ 
What IS either a picture or a novel that is not of 
character?^ What else do we seek m it and find m it^ 
It is an mcident for a woman to stand up with her 
hand resting on a table and look out at you m a 
ceitain way oi if it be not an incident I think it will 
be hard to say what it is At the same time it is an 
expiession of character If you say you dont see it 
(character m that — allons dond) this is exactly 
what the aitist who has reasons of his own for think 
mg he does see it undertakes to show you When 
a young man makes up his mind that he has not 
faith enough after all to enter the church as he in 
tended that is an mcident though vou may not 
huiry to the end of the chapter to see whether per 
haps he doesnt change once more I do not say 
that these are extiaoidmary or staitlmg incidents 
I do not pretend to estimate the degree of interest 
proceeding from them for this will depend upon the 
skill of the painter It sounds almost puerile to say 
that some mcidents aie mtiinsically much moie im 
portant than others and I need not take this pre- 
caution aftei having professed my sympathy for 
the major ones m remarking that the only classifica- 
tion of the novel that I can understand is into that 
which has life and that which has it not 

The novel and the romance the novel of mcident 
and that of chai actei — these clumsy separations ap- 
pear to me to have been made by critics and readers 
for then own convenience and to help them out of 
some of their occasional queer predicaments but to 
have little reality or interest for the producer from 
whose pomt of view it is of course that we are at- 
tempting to consider the art of fiction The case is 
the same with another shadowy category which Mr 
Besant apparently is disposed to set up — that of the 
modern English novel unless indeed it be that in 
this matter he has fallen into an accidental con- 
fusion or standpoints It is not quite clear whether 
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he intends the remaiks in which he alludes to it to 
be didactic or historical It is as difficult to suppose a 
person intending to write a modem English as to 
suppose him wilting an ancient English novel that 
IS a label which begs the question One writes the 
novel one paints the picture, of one s language and 
of one s time, and calling it modern English will not, 
alas^ make the difficult task any easier No more 
unfortunately will calling this or that work of one s 
fellow artist a romance — ^unless it be of course sim 
ply for the pleasantness of the thing as for instance 
when Hawlhome gave this heading to his story of 
Bhthedale The French who have brought the theory 
of fiction to remarkable completeness have but one 
name for the novel and have not attempted smaller 
things in It that I can see for that I can thmk of no 
obligation to which the romancer would not be 
held equally with the novelist the standard of execu 
tion is equally high for each Of course it is of ex 
ecution that we are talking — that being the only 
pomt of a novel that is open to contention This is 
perhaps too often lost sight of only to produce 
interminable confusions and cross-purposes We must 
grant the artist his subject his idea his donnee 
our ciiticism is applied only to what he makes of it 
Natuially I do not mean that we are bound to like it 
or find It interesting m case we do not our course is 
perfectly simple — ^to let it alone We may believe 
that of a certain idea even the most sincere novelist 
can make nothing at all and the event may perfectly 
justify our belief but the failure will have been a 
failure to execute and it is in the execution that the 
fatal wealoiess is recorded If we pietend to respect 
the artist at all we must allow him his freedom of 
choice, m the face, in particular cases of innumer 
able presumptions that the choice will not fructify 
Art deiives a considerable part of its beneficial exer 
CISC from flying in the face of presumptions and 
some of the most interesting experiments of which 
it is capable are hidden in the bosom of common 
things Gustave Flaubert has written a story about 
the devotion of a seiwant girl to a parrot and the 
production highly finished as it is cannot on the 
whole be called a success We are perfectly free to 
find it flat but I think it might have been interest 
mg and I for my part am extremely glad he should 
have written it it is a contribution to our knowledge 
of what can be done — or what cannot Ivan Tur 
genieff has written a tale about a deaf and dumb serf 
and a lap dog, and the thing is touching loving a 
little masterpiece He struck the note of life where 
Gustave Flaubert missed it — he flew m the face of 
a presumption and achieved a victory 

Nothing of course, will ever take the place of 
the good old fashion of liking a woik of art or 
not liking It the most improved criticism will not 
abolish that primitive that ultimate test I mention 


this to guard myself from the accusation of intimat 
mg that the idea the subject of a novel or a picture, 
does not matter It matters to my sense in the high 
est degree and if I might put up a prayer it would 
be that artists should select none but the richest 
Some, as I have already hastened to admit are much 
more remuneiative than otheis and it would be a 
woild happily arranged in which persons intending 
to treat them should be exempt from confusions and 
mistakes This fortunate condition will ariive only I 
fear on the same day that ciitics become purged 
from error Meanwhile I repeat, we do not judge 
the artist with faurness unless we say to him. 

Oh I giant you your starting point because if I did 
not I should seem to piesciibe to you and heaven 
forbid I should take that responsibility If I pietend 
to tell you what you must not take you will call 
upon me to tell you then what you must take in 
which case I shall be prettily caught Moreover it 
isnt till I have accepted your data that I can begin 
to measure you I have the standard the pitch I 
have no right to tampei with your flute and then 
criticize your music Of course I may not care for 
your idea at all I may think it silly or stale or 
unclean in which case I wash my hands of you al 
together I may content myself with believing that 
you will not have succeeded in being interesting but 
I shall of course not attempt to demonstrate it and 
you will be as indiffeient to me as I am to you I 
neednt remind you that there are all sorts of tastes 
who can know it better^ Some people for excellent 
reasons dont like to lead about caipenteis others 
for reasons even better dont like to read about 
courtesans Many object to Ameiicans Otheis (I 
believe they are mainly editors and publisheis) 
won t look at Italians Some readers don t like quiet 
subjects others dont like bustling ones Some en 
joy a complete illusion others the consciousness of 
large concessions They choose their novels accoid 
mgly and if they dont care about youi idea they 
wont a fortion caie about youi treatment 

So that it comes back very quickly as I have 
said, to the liking in spite of M Zola who leasons 
less powerfully than he represents and who will not 
reconcile himself to this absoluteness of taste, think 
mg that there are certain things that people ought 
to like and that they can be made to like I am 
quite at a loss to imagine anything (at any rate 
m this matter of fiction) that people ought to like or 
to dislike Selection will be suie to take caie of itself 
for It has a constant motive behind it That motive 
is simply experience As people feel life, so they will 
feel the art that is most closely related to it This 
closeness of relation is what we should never forget 
m talking of the cffoit of the novel Many people 
speak of it as a factitious aitificial form a pioduct 
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of ingenuity the business of which is to alter and 
arrange the things that sunound us to tianshte 
them into conventional tiaditional moulds This 
however is a view of the mattei which carries us 
but a very short way condemns the art to an eternal 
lepetition of a few familiar cliches cuts short its 
development and leads us straight up to a dead 
wall Catching the very note and trick the stiange 
iiregulai ihythm of life that is the attempt whose 
strenuous force keeps Fiction upon her feet In 
proportion as in what she offers us we see life with 
out reariangement do we feel that we are touching 
the truth in proportion as we see it with real range 
ment do we feel that we are being put off with a 
substitute a compromise and convention It is not 
uncommon to hear an extraordinary assurance of 
remark in legard to this matter of leananging which 
is often spoken of as if it were the last word of art 
Mr Besant seems to me in danger of falhng into 
the great eiroi with his rather unguarded talk about 
selection Art is essentially selection but it is a 
selection whose mam care is to be typical to be 
inclusive Foi many people art means rose coloured 
window panes and selection means picking a bou 
quet for Mrs Grundy They will tell you glibly that 
aitistic considerations have nothing to do with the 
disagreeable with the ugly they will rattle off 
shallow commonplaces about the province of art 
and the limits of art till you are moved to some 
wonder in return as to the province and the limits 
of Ignorance It appears to me that no one can 
ever have made a seiiously aitistic attempt without 
becommg conscious of an immense increase — a kind 
of revelation — of freedom One perceives in that 
case — ^by the light of a heavenly ray — that the 
piovmce of art is all life all feeling all observation, 
all vision As Mr Besant so justly intimates it is all 
experience That is a sufficient answer to those 
who maintain that it must not touch the sad 
things of life who stick into its divine uncon- 
scious bosom little prohibitory inscriptions on the 
end of sticks such as we see in public gaidens — It 
is forbidden to walk on the grass it is forbidden to 
touch the flowers it is not allowed to introduce dogs 
or to remain after dark it is lequested to keep to the 
right The young aspiiant in the hne of fiction 
whom we continue to imagine will do nothing 
without taste for in that case his freedom would be 
of little use to him but the first advantage of his 
taste will be to reveal to him the absurdity of the 
little sticks and tickets If he have taste I must 
add, of course he will have ingenuity, and my dis- 
respectful reference to that quality just now was not 
meant to imply that it is useless in fiction But it is 
only a secondary aid the first is a capacity foi 
leceivmg straight impiessions 

Mr Besant has some remarks on the question of 


the stoiy which I shall not attempt to ciiticize 
though they seem to me to contain a singular am 
biguity because I do not think I undei stand them 
I cannot see what is meant by talking as if there 
were a part of a novel which is the stoiy and part 
of it which foi mystical leasons is not — unless indeed 
the distinction be made in a sense in which it is 
difficult to suppose that any one should attempt to 
convey anything The stoiy, if it represents any 
thmg represents the subject the idea the donnee 
of the novel and there is suiely no school — Mr 
Besant speaks of a school — ^which uiges that a 
novel should be all treatment and no subject There 
must assuredly be something to treat e/eiy school 
IS intimately conscious of that This sense of the 
story being the idea the starting-point of the novel, 
IS the only one that I see in which it can be spoken 
of as something different from its oiganic whole 
and since in propoition as the work is successful the 
idea permeates and penetrates it, informs and ani- 
mates it so that every word and every punctuation- 
point contribute directly to the expression in that 
piopoition do we lose our sense of the story being 
a blade which may be diawn more or less out of its 
sheath The stoiy and the novel the idea and the 
form are the needle and thread and I nevei heard 
of a guild of tailors who lecommended the use of the 
thiead without the needle or the needle without the 
thiead Mr Besant is not the only ciitic who may be 
observed to have spoken as if there were certain 
things in life which constitute stories and ceitam 
otheis which do not I find the same odd implication 
in an entei taming article in the Pall Mall Gazette de- 
voted as It happens to Mr Besant s lecture The 
story IS the thing ^ says this graceful writer as if with 
a tone of opposition to some other idea I should 
think it was as every painter who as the time foi 
sending in his picture looms in the distance finds 
himself still in quest of a subject — as every belated 
aitist not fixed about his theme will heartily agree 
There are some subjects which speak to us and others 
which do not but he would be a clever man who 
should undertake to give a rule — an index expurga- 
tonus — ^by which the story and the no story should 
be known apart It is impossible (to me at least) 
to imagine any such rule which shaU not be alto- 
gether arbitrary The writer m the Pall Mall opposes 
the delightful (as I suppose) novel of Margot la Ba- 
lafree to certain tales in which Bostonian nymphs 
appeal to have i ejected English dukes for psy- 
chological reasons I am not acquainted with the 
romance just designated and can scarcely forgive 
the Pall Mall critic for not mentioning the name of 
the author, but the title appears to refer to a lady 
who may have received a scar in some heroic adven- 
ture I am inconsolable at not being acquainted 
with this episode but am utterly at a loss to see 
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why it IS a story when the rejection (oi acceptance) 
of a duke is not and why a leason psychological 
or other is not a subject when a cicatrix is They 
are all pai tides of the multitudinous life with which 
the novel deals and suiely no dogma which pretends 
to make it lawful to touch the one and unlawful 
to touch the other will stand for a moment on its 
feet It is the special picture that must stand or fall 
accordmg as it seem to possess truth or to lack it 
Mr Besant does not, to my sense light up the 
subject by mtimating that a story must, under 
penalty of not being a story consist of adventures 
Why of adventures more than of green spectacles^ 
He mentions a category of impossible things and 
among them he places fiction without adventuie 
Why without adventure, more than without matri 
mony, or celibacy, or parturition or cholera or 
hydropathy or Jansenism^ This seems to me to 
bring the novel back to the hapless little role of 
being an artificial ingenious thing — ^bring it down 
from Its large free character of an immense and 
exquisite correspondence with life And what ts 
adventure, when it comes to that and by what sign 
is the listening pupil to lecognize it^ It is an adven 
ture — an immense one — ^for me to wiite this little 
aiticle and for a Bostonian nymph to reject an 
English duke is an adventuie only less stiiring, I 
should say than for an English duke to be i ejected 
by a Bostonian nymph I see diamas within dramas 
in that and innumerable points of view A psy 
chological reason is, to my imagination an object 
adorably pictorial to catch the tint of its com 
plexion — I feel as if that idea might inspire one to 
Titianesque effoits There are few things more excit 
ing to me in short than a psychological reason and 
yet I protest the novel seems to me the most 
magnificent form of art I have just been reading at 
the same tme the delightful story of Treasure 
Island by Mi Robert Louis Stevenson and m a 
manner less consecutive the last tale from M Ed 
mond de Goncourt which is entitled Chene One of 
these works treats of murders, mysteries islands of 
dreadful renown hair-breadth escapes, miraculous 
coincidences and buried doubloons The other 
treats of a little French girl who lived in a fine 
house in Pans and died of wounded sensibility 
because no one would marry her I call Treasure 
Island dehghtful, because it appears to me to have 
succeeded wonderfully m what it attempts and I 
venture to bestow no epithet upon Cherts which 
strikes me as having failed deplorably in what it 
attempts — that is in tracing the development of the 
moial consciousness of a child But one of these 
productions strikes me as exactly as much of a novel 
as the other and as having a story quite as much 
The moral consciousness of a child is as much a 
part of life as the islands of the Spanish Main and 


the one sort of geography seems to me to have 
those sui puses of which Mr Besant speaks quite 
IS much as the other Foi myself (since it comes 
back in the last lesort as I say to the pieference 
of the individual), the pictuie of the child s expe 
lienee has the advantage that I can at successive 
steps (an immense luxury near to the sensual 
pleasure of which Mr Besant s critic in the Pall 
Mall speaks) say Yes oi No as it may be to what 
the aitist puts befoie me I have been a child in 
fact, but I have been on a quest foi a buiied treas 
uie only in supposition and it is a simple accident 
that with M de Goncouit I should have foi the most 
part to say No With George Eliot when she painted 
that country with a far othei intelligence I always 
said Yes 

The most interesting part of Mr Besant s lecture 
IS unfortunately the briefest passage — ^his very cm 
sory allusion to the conscious moral purpose of 
the novel Heie again it is not very clear whethei he 
be lecoiding a fact or laying down a pimciple 
It is a great pity that in the latter case he should 
not have developed his idea This bianch of the 
subject IS of immense impoitance and Mr Besant s 
few woids point to considciations of the widest 
reach not to be lightly disposed of He will have 
Leated the art of fiction but superficially who is 
not prepaied to go every inch of the wav that these 
considerations will cany him It is for this leason 
that at the beginning of these lemarks I wis caienil 
to notify the reader that my leflections on so large 
a theme have no pretension to be exhaustive Like 
Mr Besant I have left the question of the moiality 
of the novel till the last and at the last I find I 
have used up my space It is a question suriounded 
with difficulties, as witness the very first that meets 
us in the form of a definite question on the thiesh 
old Vagueness in such a discussion is fatal and 
what is the meaning of your morality and your 
conscious moral purpose^ Will you not define your 
terms and explain how (a novel being a picture) a 
pictuie can be either moial or immoiaP You wish 
to paint a moial picture or carve a moral statue 
will you not tell us how you would set about it^ 
We are discussing the Ait of Fiction questions of 
art are questions (in the widest sense) of execution 
questions of morality are quite another affair and 
will you not let us see how it is that you find it so 
easy to mix tliem up^ These things aie so clear to 
Mr Besant that he has deduced from them a law 
which he sees embodied in English Fiction, and 
vhich IS a truly admirable thing and a great cause 
for congratulation It is a great cause for congra 
tulation indeed when such thorny pioblems become 
as smooth as silk I may add that in so far as Mi 
Besant perceives that in point of fact English Fiction 
has addressed itself preponderantly to these delicate 
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questions he will appear to many people to have 
made a vain discovery They will have been posi 
tively struck on the contrary with the moial timidity 
of the usual English novelist with his (or with hei) 
aversion to face the diflBculties with which on every 
side the treatment of reality bristles He is apt to 
be extremely shy (whereas the pictuie that Mr 
Besant draws is a pictuie of boldness) and the sign 
of his work, for the most part is a cautious silence 
on certam subjects In the English novel (by which 
of course I mean the American as well) moie than 
in any other there is a tiaditional difference be- 
tween that which people know and that which they 
agree to admit that they know that which they see 
and that which they speak of that which they feel 
to be a part of life and that which they allow to enter 
into literature There is the great difference, in short, 
between what they talk of in conversation and what 
they talk of m punt The essence of moral energy is 
to survey the whole field and I should directly 
reverse Mr Besant s remark and say not that the 
English novel has a purpose but that it has a diflS 
dence To what degree a purpose in a work of art 
IS a source of corruption I shall not attempt to 
inquire the one that seems to me least dangerous is 
the pm pose of making a perfect work As for our 
novel I may say lastly on this score that as we find 
It in England to day it strikes me as addressed in a 
large degree to young people and that this in 
Itself constitutes a presumption that it will be rather 
shy Theie aie certam things which it is generally 
agreed not to discuss not even to mention before 
young people That is veiy well but the absence 
of discussion is not a symptom of the moral passion 
The purpose of the English novel — a truly admir 
able thing and a great cause for congratulation — 
strikes me therefoie as lather negative 

There is one point at which the moral sense and 
the artistic sense he very near together that is in 
the light of the veiy obvious truth that the deepest 
quality of a work of ait will always be the quality 
of the mind of the producer In proportion as that 
intelligence is fine wiU the novel, the picture the 
statue partake of the substance of beauty and truth 
To be constituted of such elements is to my vision, 
to have purpose enough No good novel will ever 
proceed from a supeificial mind that seems to me 
an axiom which for the artist in fiction will cover 
all needful moral ground if the youthful aspirant 
take It to heart it will illuminate for him many 
of the mysteries of purpose There are many other 
useful things that might be said to him but I have 
come to the end of my article and can only touch 
them as I pass The critic in the Pall Mall Gazette 
whom I have already quoted draws attention to the 
danger, in speakmg of the ait of fiction of geneializ 
mg The danger that he has in mind is rather I 


imagine that of particulaiizing for theie are some 
compiehensive lemarks which in addition to those 
embodied m Mi Besant s suggestive lectuie might 
vithout feai of misleading him be addiessed to the 
ingenuous student I should remind him fiist of the 
magnificence of the foim that is open to him which 
offers to sight so few restrictions and such innumer- 
able oppoitunities The other arts in comparison 
appear confined and hampered the various con- 
ditions under which they are exercised aie so rigid 
and definite But the only condition that I can thmk 
of attaching to the composition of the novel is 
as I have already said that it be sincere This free- 
dom IS a splendid privilege and the first lesson of 
the young novelist is to learn to be worthy of it 

Enjoy It as it deserves [I should say to him] take 
possession of it explore it to its utmost extent 
pubhsh it rejoice m it All life belongs to you and 
do not listen either to those who would shut vou up 
into coineis of it and tell you that it is only here 
and there that art inhabits oi to those who would 
persuade you that this heavenly messenger wings 
her way outside of life altogether bieathing a super- 
fine air and turning away her head from the truth 
of things There is no impression of life no mannei 
of seeing it and feeling it to which the plan of the 
novelist may not offer a place you have only to 
remember that talents so dissimilar as those of Alex- 
andre Dumas and Jane Austen Charles Dickens and 
Gustave Flaubert have woikcd in this field with 
equal glory Do not think too much about optimism 
and pessimism try and catch the colour of life itself 
In France to day we see a prodigious effort (that of 
fimile Zola to whose solid and serious work no 
explorer of the capacity of the novel can allude 
without respect) we see an extraordinary effort 
vitiated by a spirit of pessimism on a nariow basis 
M Zola IS magnificent but he strikes an English 
leader as ignorant he has an air of workmg in the 
dark if he had as much light as eneigy his results 
would be of the highest value As foi the abei rations 
of a shallow optimism, the ground (of English fic- 
tion especially) is stiewm with then brittle particles 
as with broken glass If you must indulge in conclu- 
sions let them have the taste of a wide knowledge 
Remember that youi first duty is to be as complete 
as possible — ^to make as perfect a work Be generous 
and delicate and pursue the prize 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What does Henry James mean when he refers to the 
novel as Tustory ^ 

2 Many writers believe that they must write from then? 
own direct experiences What is James s view of the re 
lationship of expenence to writing^ 
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3 James says tint in his view criticism of a novel may 
not be directed to its subject but only to the way in 
which its subject has been treated Comment upon this 
point of view and give arguments for and against it 


4 Write a short statement in which you apply J imes s 
critical criteria to any one of the novels studied or con 
tamed in this text 

5 How do James s views of the art of fiction compare 
with those held by modern writers of fiction^ 


TEXTS 

Billy Budd, 

Foretopman 

Herman Melmlle 

The work of Herman Melville has been attracting in 
creasing attention during the past decade although the 
bulk of It was published almost one hundred years ago 
The reason for the growing interest in Melville is perhaps 
that the problems with which his work is primarily con 
cerned are more meaningful to our own time than they 
were to the mid nineteenth century when faith in an 
expanding society which would go forward to utopia on 
the strength of free enterprise and science created a 
preoccupation with material rather than moral affairs It 
IS as if Melville lived too soon to be properly understood 
by his contemporaries and certainly his very modest 
success as a writer is proof enough that he was not fully 
appreciated during his lifetime 

Melville died in 1891 but it was over twenty five 
years later that the manuscript of Billy Budd was dis- 
covered in an old family trunk The pages were badly 
scrawled there were different drafts versions and cor- 
rections and careful and considered scholarship and 
assiduity were necessary to piece together the novel that 
we now have It is not only an important novel m its own 
right it has a special significance as the last work that 
Melville produced which he evidently wrote with little 
thought of publication and probably as a sort of final 
testament of his mature behefs 

The story of Billy Budd is essentially a simple one 
Billy a young and handsome sailor is accused by CHg- 
gart of a crime of which he is completely innocent When 
Billy and Claggart come before Captain Vere Billy be- 
comes so incensed at the baseness of Claggart s charge 
that he strikes him in anger and causes his death BiUy 
is arrested for murder condemned to death and ulti- 
mately executed at the yardarm 

Melville, however is careful to point out that the 


story is one of a clash between good and evil repre 
sented respectively by Billy Budd and Claggart Billy is 
innocent pure happy and filled with an innate love 
for humanity Claggart is described by Melville as rep 
resentative of evil incarnate a man possessed by the 
Devil and motivated darkly by the forces of wickedness 
He detests Billy for no apparent reason and in his 
capacity as petty officer constantly harasses him in the 
daily routine of the ship His accusation against Billy 
is the culmination of a series of incidents in which Clag 
gart s dislike of the young sailor is manifest a dislike 
which is incomprehensible m normal tenns unless one 
accepts Melville s thesis that Claggart is innately wicked 
It IS important to realize that in no wiy does Billy offend 
unless it be by his very goodness Claggart s act is not 
motivated by even the semblance of a reasonable anger 
and in his innocence Billy does not believe it necessary 
to take the simple steps of self preservation which are 
suggested to him by old Dansker by whom the forthcom 
mg tragedy is suspected and feared 

Billy then falsely accused is unable to express him 
self because of a slight speech impediment and because 
m his innocent mind the very monstrosity of Claggart 
is incomprehensible he strikes out in sudden anger not 
to kill Claggart but almost as a gesture of self defense 
the reflex action of a man overcome by the iniquity of 
what is happening to him Although Billy has no mten 
tion of killing Claggart his blow does in fact prove 
fatal and Billy is placed under arrest 

It IS m this situation of course that the problem of 
the story resides The emphasis shifts to Captain Vere 
who as captain of the ship is the sole arbiter of justice 
in the microcosmical world which he commands His 
problem is one of morality and justice on the one hand 
a young man innocent and good provoked certainly by 
baseness without any murderous intent has — through 
the operation of a set of circumstances over which he 
had virtually no control — killed another man If ever 
there were a case of justifiable homicide Budd s crime 
is certainly such On the other hand it is unquestioned 
that Budd has killed Claggart one man has murdered 
another and this is sinful regardless of the circumstances 
First of all it is the very nature of divine law that it 
be a permanent injunction of God to man not one which 
may be applied here and overlooked there or obeyed 
according to caprice Second as both arbiter of abstract 
justice and of order in the ship Vere recognizes that to 
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permit any crime to go unpunished is to weaken to that 
extent the rigid discipline and necessary order of the 
world of the vessel Vere s dilemma is that of the human 
being terribly and agonizingly sympathetic to the posi 
tion of the sinner Budd who must nonetheless affirm 
the divine law by executing him in the trust that God 
from whom the moral law comes initially alone can 
decide whether commutation is justified Man says 
Melville cannot do more in his capacity as man than to 
administer as best he can the laws of God even when 
those laws seem to operate with cruel injustice Any 
other course is to question the divine law for divine law 
can be altered only by God and not by man 

Thus Melville has succeeded in writing what is in 
essence a perfect tragedy Budd is the tragic hero who 
falls afoul of a set of circumstances which he did not 
cause but which he cannot by the same token battle 
Like Oedipus Budd must suffer for the commission of 
a crime he did not intend to commit and which was 
moreover forced upon him And like Oedipus Billy 
Budd recognizes at the end the justice of Vere s decision 
and calls out before his death God bless you Captain 
Vere for without this understanding on Budd s part the 
tragedy would have no more meaning than if Othello 
had died without discovering that Desdemona was in 
fact innocent of adultery with Cassio Thus the moral 
order as in Greek tragedy is questioned as the human 
being IS pulled toward acquitting Billy Budd and then 
in Vere s decision it is again reaffirmed and strengthened 
as we know that divine law still prevails on earth and 
that everything is in its proper place It is a harsh and 
difficult acceptance that we must make one that goes 
against every fiber of our human feeling but it is of 
the very nature of the problem that this should be the 
way It IS 

In the light of the defiance which Ahab hurled against 
the fates in Moby Dick and the strong power of many 
of Melville s earher protests against injustice m the 
world it IS significant that here in his final statement 
he should have come at last to a sort of resignation and 
acceptance of the way of the world The analogies to 
the crucifixion of Christ are obvious in the final scenes 
as Budd rises on the end of the rope and hangs still 
The seamen take pieces of the yardarm as relics and 
the legend of Billy passes into history precisely because 
he does not die in vain but in what Professor Wallace 
Moffett in his excellent article on the novel calls a 
touching affirmation of faith in the persistence of good 
manly comradeship gentleness allied to strength ethical 
probity both unlettered and schooled and a conviction 
that what good men do — and are — is not always interred 
with their bones 


Dedicated to 
Jack Chace 
Englishman 


Wherever that great heart may now be 
Here on earth or harboied in Faradise Cap 
tain of the mam top in the year 1843 tn 
the U S Frigate United States 

Preface 

The vear 1797 the year of this narrative belongs to a 
period which as e\ery thinker now feels involved a 
crisis for Christendom not exceeded in its undetermined 
momentousness at the time by any other era whereof 
there is record The opening proposition made by the 
Spirit of that Age involved the rectification of the Old 
Worlds hereditary wrongs In France to some extent 
this was bloodily effected But what then^ Straightway 
the Revolution itself became a wrongdoer one more 
oppressive than the kings Under Napoleon it enthroned 
upstart Kings and initiated that prolonged agony of 
continual war whose final throe was Waterloo During 
those years not the wisest could have foreseen that the 
outcome of all would be what to some thinkers ap 
parently it has since turned out to be a political ad 
vance along nearly the whole line for Europeans 

Now as elsewhere hinted it was something caught 
from the Revolutionary Spirit that at Spithead em 
boldened the m \n of war s men to rise against real abuses 
long standing ones and afterwards at the Nore to make 
inordinate and aggressive demands successful resistance 
to which was confirmed only when the ringleaders were 
hung for an admonitory spectacle to the anchored fleet 
Yet in a way analogous to the operation of the Revolu 
tion at large the Great Mutiny though by Englishmen 
naturally deemed monstrous at the time doubtless gave 
the first latent prompting to most important reforms in 
the British Navy 

BILLY BUDD 
SAILOR 

(An inside narrative )"* 


1 

In the time before steamships or then more fre 
quently than now a stroller along the docks of any 
considerable sea port would occasionally have his 
attention ai rested by a group of bronzed mariners, 
man-of-war s men or merchant sailors in holiday 
attire ashore on liberty In certain instances they 
would flank, or, like a body guard quite surround 
some superior figuie of then own class moving 

* [Where inconsistencies m capitalization spelling and usage 
appear they conform for the most part to the original manu 
script — Editors] 
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along with them like Aldebaran among the lessei 
lights of his constv^llation That signal ob]ect was 
the Handsome Sailor of the less piosaic tune alike 
of the military and mei chant navies With no pei 
ceptible trace of the vamgloiious about him rather 
with the offhand unaffectedness of natuial legality 
he seemed to accept the spontaneous homage of 
his shipmates A somewhat remaikable instance 
recurs to me In Liveipool no\/ half a century ago 
I saw under the shadow of the great dingy stieet 
wall of Princes Dock (an obstruction long since 
removed) a common sailoi so intensely bhck that 
he must needs have been a native Afiican of the 
unadulterate blood of Ham A symmctiic figure 
much above the average height The two ends of 
a gay silk handkerchief thrown loose about the 
neck danced upon the displayed ebony of his chest 
in his ears were big hoops of gold and a Scotch 
Highland bonnet with a tartan band set off his 
shapely head 

It was a hot noon in July and his face lustrous 
with perspiration beamed with barbaiic good humoi 
In jovial sallies light and left his white teeth flashing 
mto view he rollicked along the cente of a com 
pany of his shipmates These weie made up of such 
an assortment of tribes and complexions as would 
have well fitted them to be marched up by Ana 
charsis Cloots before the bar of the first French 
Assembly as Representatives of the Human Race 
At each spontaneous tiibute lendered by the way 
farers to fins black pagod of a fellow — the tiibute 
of a pause and stare, and less frequent an exclama 
tion — the motley retinue showed that they took 
that soit of piide in the evoker of it which the 
Assyrian pi rests doubtless showed for their grand 
sculptured Bull when the faithful prostrated them 
selves 

To return 

If in some cases a bit of a nautical Murat m 
setting forth his person ashore the handsome sailor 
of the period in question evinced nothing of the 
dandified Billy be Dam an amusing character all 
but extinct now but occasionally to be encountered 
and m a form yet more amusing than the oiiginal 
at the tiller of the boats on the tempestuous Eiie 
Canal oi more likely vaporing in the groggeries 
along the tow path Invariably a proficient in his 
perilous calling, he was also more or less of a 
mighty boxer or wrestler It was sti ength and beauty 
Tales of his prowess were recited Ashore he was 
the champion afloat the spokesman on every suit 
able occasion always foremost Close reefing top 
sails in a gale, there he was astride the weather 
vard arm end foot in the Flemish horse as stirrup 
both hands tugging at the eaiiing as at a bridle 
m very much the attitude of )oung Alexander cuib 
ing the fiery Bucephalus A superb figure tossed up 


as by the hoi ns of Taurus against the thundeious 
sky cheerily hallooing to the strenuous file along 
the spar 

The moial natme was seldom out of keeping with 
the physical make Indeed except as toned by the 
foimei the comeliness and power always atti active 
in masculine conjunction hardly could have drawn 
the sort of honest homage the Handsome Sailor in 
some examples received fiom his less gifted asso- 
ciates 

Such a cynosure, at least in aspect and something 
such too m nature though with important varia 
tions made apparent as the story proceeds was welk 
in eyed Billy Budd or Baby Budd as more famil 
larly under ciicumstances hereaftei to be given he at 
last came to be called aged twenty one a foretop- 
man of the Bntish fleet towaid the close of the last 
decade of the eighteenth centuiy It was not very 
long prioi to the time of the narration that follows 
that he had enteied the Kings Service having been 
impressed on the Narrow Seas fiom a homewaid- 
bound English merchantman mto a seventy four 
outward-bound H M S Indomitable which ship as 
was not unusual m those hunicd days having been 
obliged to put to sea short of her proper comple- 
ment of men Plump upon Billy at fiist sight in the 
gangway the boarding ofiScei Lieutenant Ratchffe 
pounced even before the merchantmans crew was 
foimally mustered on the quaiter deck foi his delib- 
erate inspection And him only he elected For 
whether it was because the other men who ranged 
before him shoved to ill advantage after Billy or 
whether he had some scruples in view of the mer- 
chantman being lathei short handed however it 
might be the officer contented himself with his first 
spontaneous choice To the surprise of the ships 
company though much to the Lieutenant s satisfac 
tion Billy made no demur But mdeed any demur 
would have been as idle as the protest of a gold 
finch popped into a cage 

Noting this uncomplaining acquiescence all but 
cheerful one might say, the shipmates turned a sur 
piised glance of silent lepioach at the sailoi The 
shipmaster was one of those worthy mortals found 
in every vocation even the humbler ones — the sort 
of person whom everybody agrees in calling a le 
spectable man And — ^nor so strange to report as 
it may appear to be — though a ploughman of the 
troubled waters life long contending with the in 
tractable elements there was nothing this honest 
soul at heart loved better than simple peace and 
quiet For the lest he was fifty or thereabouts a 
little inclmed to corpulence a prepossessing face 
un whiskered and of an agree ible color — a lather 
full face, humanely intelligent in expression On a 
fair day with a fair wind and all going well a certain 
musical chime in his voice seemed to be the veritable 
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unobstructed outcome of the innermost man He had 
much piudence much conscientiousness and there 
were occasions when these virtues were the cause 
of oveimuch disquietude in him On a passage so 
long as his craft was in any proximity to land no 
sleep for Captain Graveling He took to heart those 
seiious responsibilities not so heavily borne by some 
shipmasteis 

Now while Billy Budd was down in the forecastle 
getting his kit together the Indomitable s lieuten 
ant burly and bluff nowise disconcerted by Captain 
Gravelings omitting to proffer the customary hos 
pitalities on an occasion so unwelcome to him an 
omission simply caused by preoccupation of thought, 
unceiemoniously invited himself into the cabin and 
also to a flask from the spirit locker a receptacle 
which his experienced eye instantly discovered In 
fact he was one of those sea dogs in whom all the 
hardship and peiil of naval life in the great pio 
longed wars of his tune never impaiied the natural 
instinct for sensuous enjoyment His duty he always 
faithfully did but duty is sometimes a dry obliga 
tion and he was for irrigating its aridity whensoever 
possible with a fertilizing decoction of strong waters 
For the cabins pioprietor there was nothing left 
but to play the part of the enforced host with what 
ever giace and alacnty were practicable As neces 
saiy adjuncts to the flask he silently placed tumbler 
and water jug before the iriepiessible guest But 
excusing himself fiom partaking just then he dis 
mally watched the unembarrassed oflScer deliberately 
diluting his grog a little then tossing it off m 
three swallows, pushing the empty tumbler away 
yet not so far as to be beyond easy reach at the 
same time settling himself m his seat and smacking 
his lips with high satisfaction looking straight at the 
host 

These proceedings over the Master broke the 
silence and there lurked a rueful reproach m the 
tone of his voice Lieutenant you are going to 
take my best man from me the jewel of em 

Yes I know rejoined the other immediately 
di awing back the tumbler preliminary to a replenish- 
ing Yes I know Sorry 

Beg paidon but you dont understand Lieuten- 
ant See here now Before I shipped that young 
fellow my forecastle was a rat pit of quarrels It 
was black times I tell you aboard the Rights here 
I was worried to that degree my pipe had no com- 
foit for me But Billy came and it was like a Cath- 
olic priest striking peace in an Irish shindy Not that 
he pleached to them or said or did anything in 
particular but a virtue went out of him, sugarmg 
the sour ones They took to him like hornets to 
tieacle all but the buffer of the gang the big shaggy 
chap with the fire-red whiskers He indeed out of 
envy perhaps of the newcomer and thinking such 


a sweet and pleasant fellow as he mockingly desig- 
nated him to the others could hardly have the spirit 
of a game cock must needs bestir himself m tiying 
to get up an ugly low with him Billy foreboie with 
him and leasoned with him m a pleasant way — he 
is something like myself Lieutenant to whom aught 
like a quairel is hateful — ^but nothing served So in 
the second dog watch one day the Fied Whiskers in 
presence of the others under pretence of showing 
Billy just whence a sirloin steak was cut — ^for the 
fellow had once been a butcher — ^insultingly gave 
him a dig under the ribs Quick as lightning Billy 
let fly his arm I dare say he never meant to do 
quite as much as he did but anyhow he gave the 
burly fool a terrible drubbing It took about half a 
minute I should think And loid bless you the 
lubbei was astonished at the celerity And will you 
believe it Lieutenant the Red Whiskeis now really 
loves Billy — Cloves him or is the biggest hypocrite 
that ever I heard of But they all love him Some of 
em do his washing darn his old tiouseis for him 
the carpenter is at odd times making a pietty little 
chest of draweis for him Anybody will do anything 
for Bill)/ Budd and its the happy family here But 
now Lieutenant, if that young fellow goes — I know 
how It will be aboard the Rights Not again very 
soon shall I coming up from dinner lean over the 
capstan smoking a quiet pipe — ^no not very soon 
again I think Ay Lieutenant you are going to 
take away the jewel of em you are going to take 
away my peacemaker^ And with that the good soul 
had really some ado in checking a rising sob 

Well said the officer who had hstened with 
amused inteiest to all this and now waxing merry 
with his tipple Well blessed are the peacemakers 
especially the fighting peacemakeis^ And such are 
the seventy four beauties some of which you see 
poking then noses out at the port holes of yonder 
war ship lying to for me pointing thiough the cabin 
window of the Indomitable But courage * don t look 
so downhearted man Why I pledge you in advance 
the royal approbation Rest assuied tliat His Majesty 
will be delighted to know that in a time when his 
hard tack is not sought for by sailors with such 
avidity as should be a time also when some ship- 
masters privily lesent the borrowing fiom them a 
tai or two for the service His Majesty I say, will 
be delighted to learn that one shipmastei at least 
cheerfully surrenders to the King the flower of his 
flock a sailor who with equal loyalty makes no 
dissent — But where s my beauty^ Ah looking 
through the cabin s open door Here he comes, and 
by Jove — slugging along his chest — Apollo with his 
poitmanteaul — My man stepping out to him you 
can t take that big box aboaid a war ship The boxes 
there are mostly shot-boxes Put youi duds m a bag 
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lad Boot and saddle for the cavalryman, bag and 
hammock f oi the man of war s man 

The transfer from chest to bag was made And, 
after seerng hrs man into the cutter and then follow 
ing him down the lieutenant pushed oflE from the 
RighU of Man That was the mei chant-ship s name 
though by her master and crew abbreviated in sailor 
fashion into The Rights The hard headed Dundee 
owner was a staunch admirer of Thomas Paine whose 
book m rejoinder to Burkes arraignment of the 
French Revolution had then been published for 
some time and had gone everywhere In christening 
his vessel after the title of Paine s volume the man 
of Dundee was something like his contemporary 
shipovmer, Stephen Girard of Philadelphia whose 
sympathies alike with his native land and its liberal 
philosophers he evinced by naming his ships after 
Voltaire Diderot and so forth 

But now when the boat swept under the mer 
chant-mans stem and officer and oaismen were 
noting — some bitterly and others with a giin — ^the 
name emblazoned there, just then it was that the 
new recruit jumped up from the bow where the 
coxswain had directed him to sit and waving his 
hat to his silent shipmates sorrowfully looking over 
at him from the taffrail bade the lads a genial good 
bye Then making a salutation as to the ship herself. 
And good bye to you too, old Rights of Man 
Down Sir^ roared the lieutenant mstantly as 
suming all the rigor of his rank though with diffi 
culty repressing a smile 

To be sure Billy s action was a terrible breach of 
naval decorum But in that decorum he had never 
been mstructed in consideration of which the lieu 
tenant would hardly have been so energetic in re 
proof but for the concluding farewell to the ship 
This he rather took as meant to convey a covert sally 
on the new recruits part, a sly slur at impressment 
in general and that of himself in especial And yet 
more likely if satire it was m effect, it was hardly 
so by intention, for Billy though happily endowed 
with the gayety of high health youth and a free 
heart was yet by no means of a satirical turn The 
will to it and the sinister dexterity were alike want 
mg To deal in double meanings and insinuations 
of any sort was quite foreign to his nature 

As to his enforced enlistment that he seemed to 
take pretty much as he was wont to take any vicis 
situde of weather Like the animals, though no 
philosopher he was, without knowing it practically 
a fatahst And, it may be, that he rather liked this 
adventurous turn in his affairs which promised an 
opening into novel scenes and martial excitements 
Aboard the Indomitable our merchant sailor was 
forthwith rated as an able seaman and assigned to 
the starboard watch of the fore top He was soon 
at home in the service, not at all disliked for his un 


pietentious good looks and a soit of genial happy go- 
luclcy air No meriier man in his mess m maiked 
contrast to ceitain other individuals included like 
himself among the impiessed poition of the ships 
company, for these when not actively employed were 
sometimes and moie paiticularly in the last dog- 
watch when the di awing near of twilight induced 
1 every apt to fall into a saddish mood which in 
some paitook of sullenness But they weie not so 
young as our foretopman and no few of them must 
have known a hear& of some soit otheis may have 
had wives and childien left too probably in uncei- 
tain circumstances and haidly any but must have 
had acknowledged kith and kin while for Billy as 
will shortly be seen his entire family was practically 
mvested m himself 

2 

Though our new made foietopman was well received 
in the top and on the gun decks haidly here was 
he that cynosuie he had previously been among 
those minoi ship s companies of the mei chant marine 
with which companies only had he hitherto con 
sorted 

He was young and despite his all but fully devel 
oped flame in aspect looked even younger than he 
really was owing to a lingering adolescent expiession 
m the as yet smooth face all but feminine in purity of 
natural complexion but wheie thanks to his sea 
going the lily was quite suppressed and the rose 
had some ado visibly to flush thiough the tan 

To one essentially such a novice in the complexi 
ties of factitious life the abrupt tiansition from his 
former and simpler spheie to the ampler md moie 
knowing world of a great v ar ship this might well 
have abashed him had there been any conceit or 
vanity in his composition Among her miscellaneous 
multitude the Indomitable musteied several mdivid 
uals who however mfeiior in grade were of no com 
mon natuial stamp sailors moie signally susceptive 
of that ail which continuous martial discipline and 
repeated presence in battle can in some degiee im 
part even to the average man As the handsome 
sailor Billy Budd s position aboard the seventy four 
was something analogous to that of a rustic beauty 
tiansplanted from the provinces and brought into 
competition with the high-born dames of the court 
But this change of circumstances he scaice noted As 
little did he observe that something about him pro 
voked an ambiguous smile in one or two harder 
faces among the blue-jackets Nor less unaware was 
he of the pecuhai favorable effect his person and 
demeanor had upon the more intelligent gentlemen 
of the quarter deck Nor could this well have been 
otherwise Cast m a mould pecuhai to the finest 
physical examples of those Englishmen m whom 
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the Saxon stiain would seem not at all to partake of 
any Norman oi othei admixtuie he showed in face 
that humane look of reposeful good nature which 
the Gieek sculptor m some instances gave to his 
heioic strong man Hercules But this again was 
subtly modified by another and pervasive quality 
The ear small and shapely, the aich of the foot 
the curve m mouth and nostril even the indurated 
hand dyed to the orange tawny of the toucan s bill 
a hand telling alike of the halyards and tai bucket 
but above all, something in the mobile expiession 
and eveiy chance attitude and movement some 
thing suggestive of a mother emmently favored by 
Love and the Graces all this strangely indicated a 
lineage in direct contradiction to his lot The mys 
teiiousness here became less mysterious through a 
matter of fact elicited when Billy at the capstan was 
being foimally musteied into the service Asked by 
the officer a small busk little gentleman as it chanced 
among othei questions, his place of birth he replied 
Please Sii I dont know 

Dont know \\here you were born^ — ^Who was 
your fathei^ 

God knows Sir 

Stiuck by the stiaightforward simplicity of these 
leplies the officer next asked Do you know any- 
thing about )our beginning? 

No Sir But I have heard that I was found in a 
pietty silk-lined basket hanging one morning from 
the knocker of a good mans door in Bristol 

Found say you^ Well, throwing back his head 
and looking up and down the new recruit Well it 
turns out to have been a pretty good find Hope 
they 11 find some more like you my man the fleet 
sadly needs them 

Yes Billy Budd was a foundling a presumable 
bye blow and, evidently no ignoble one Noble 
descent was as evident in him as in a blood horse 
For the rest with little or no sharpness of faculty 
or any trace of the wisdom of the serpent nor yet 
quite a dove, he possessed that kmd and degree of 
intelligence going along with the imconventional 
lectitude of a sound human creature one to whom 
not yet has been proffered the questionable apple of 
knowledge He was ilhterate he could not read, but 
he could sing and like the illiterate nightingale was 
sometimes the composer of his own song 

Of self consciousness he seemed to have little or 
none or about as much as we may reasonably 
impute to a dog of Saint Bernards breed 

Habitually living with the elements and knowmg 
little more of the land than as a beach, or, rather, 
that portion of the terraqueous globe providentially 
set apart for dance houses doxies and tapsters, m 
short what sailors call a fiddlers green, his simple 
nature remained unsophisticated by those moral ob- 
liquities which are not in every case incompatible 


with that manufacturable thing known as respectabil- 
ity But aie sailois frequenters of fiddleis greens 
without vices^ No but less often than with landsmen 
do their vices so called partake of crookedness of 
heart seeming less to proceed fiom viciousness than 
exuberance of vitality after long constraint frank 
manifestations m accoi dance wi5i natural law By 
his original constitution aided by the cooperatmg 
mfluences of his lot Billy in many respects was 
little moie than a sort of upright baibarian much 
such perhaps as Adam presumably might have been 
ere the urbane Serpent wriggled himself mto his 
company 

And here be it submitted that apparently going 
to coiroborate the doctrine of mans fall a doctrine 
now populaily ignored it is observable that where 
certain virtues pristine and unadulterate peculiarly 
characterize anybody in the external uniform of 
civilization they will upon scrutiny seem not to be 
derived from custom or convention but rather to be 
out of keeping with these as if indeed exceptionally 
transmitted from a period prior to Cams city and 
citified man The character maiked by such qualities 
has to an unvitiated taste an untampered with flavor 
like that of beiiies, while the man thoroughly civi 
lized even in a fair specimen of the breed has to the 
same moial palate a questionable smack as of a 
compounded wine To any stray inheritor of these 
primitive qualities found, like Caspar Hauser wan 
dering dazed m any Christian capital of our time the 
good-natured poets famous invocation near two 
thousand years ago, of the good rustic out of his 
latitude in the Rome of the Cesars, still appropriately 
holds — 

Honest and poor, Faithful in word and thought 

What has thee, Fabian to the city brought 

Though our Handsome Sailor had as much of mas 
cuhne beauty as one can expect anywhere to see, 
nevertheless, like the beautiful woman in one of 
Hawthornes minor tales there was ]ust one thing 
amiss m him No visible blemish indeed as with 
the lady no but an occasional liabihty to a vocal 
defect Though in the hour of elemental uproar or 
peril, he was everything that a sailor should be yet 
imder sudden pi evocation of strong heart feelmg his 
voice otherwise singularly musical, as if expressive 
of the harmony within was apt to develop an or 
game hesitancy, m fact more or less of a stutter or 
even worse In this particular Billy was a striking 
mstance that the arch interferer the envious marplot 
of Eden still has more or less to do with every 
human consignment to this planet of earth In every 
case, one way or another he is sure to slip m his 
little card as much as to remind us — I too have a 
hand here 

The avowal of such an imperfection m the Hand- 
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some Sailor should be evidence not alone that he 
IS not piesented as a conventional heio but also 
that the stoiy in which he is the mam figuie is no 
romance 

3 

At the time of Billy Budds arbitrary enlistment 
into the Indomitable that ship was on her way to 
join the Mediteiianean fleet No long time elapsed 
before the junction was effected As one of that 
fleet the seventy four participated in its movements, 
though at times on account of her superior sailing 
qualities in the absence of frigates despatched on 
separate duty as a scout and at times on less tern 
porary service But with all this the story has little 
concernment restiicted as it is to the inner life of 
one particular ship and the career of an individual 
sailor 

It was the summer of 1797 In the April of that 
year had occuiied the commotion at Spithead fol 
lowed in May by a second and yet more seiious 
outbreak in the fleet at the Nore The latter is 
known and without exaggeiation in the epithet as 
the Great Mutiny It was indeed a demonstiation 
moie menacing to England than the contempoiaiy 
manifestoes and conqueiing and proselyting aimies 
of the French Directoiy 

To the British Empire the Nore Mutiny was what 
a stiike in the file biigade would be to London 
threatened by general aison In a crisis when the 
kingdom might well have anticipated the famous 
signal that some yeais later published along the 
naval line of battle what it was that upon occasion 
England expected of Englishmen that was the time 
when at the mast heads of the three deckers and 
seventy fours moored in her own roadstead — a fleet 
the right arm of a Power then all but the sole free 
conservative one of the Old World the blue-jackets 
to be numbered by thousands ran up with huzzas 
the British colois with the union and cross wiped 
out by that cancellation tiansmutmg the flag of 
founded law and fieedom defined into the enemy s 
red meteor of unbridled and unbounded revolt 
Reasonable discontent growing out of practical giiev- 
ances in the fleet had been ignited into irrational 
combustion as by live cinders blown acioss the 
Channel from France in flames 

The event converted into irony for a time those 
spnited strains of Dibdin — as a song-wnter no mean 
auxiliary to the English Government at the Euro- 
pean conjuncture — strains celebrating among other 
things the patriotic devotion of the British tar 

And as for my life tis the King 

Such an episode in the Island s grand naval story 
her naval historians naturally abridge one of them 


(G P R James) candidly acknowledging that fain 
would he pass it over did not impaitiality foibid 
fastidiousness And yet his mention is less a naiia 
tion than a reference having to do hardly at all with 
details Nor aie these leadily to be found in the 
libraries Like some other events in every age be 
falling states everywhere including America the 
Great Mutiny was of such character that national 
pride along with views of policy would fain shade 
it off into the historical background Such events 
can not be ignored but there is a consideiate wry of 
histoiically treating them If a well constituted in 
dividual lefiains from blazoning aught amiss or 
calamitous in his family a nation in the like ciicum 
stance may without reproach be equally disci cet 

Though aftei paileyings between Government ind 
the ringleaders and concessions by the foimei as to 
some glaimg abuses the first upiising — that at Spit 
head — ^with difficulty was put down or matte is for 
the time pacified yet at the Nore the unfoieseen 
renewal of msuiiection on a yet larger scale and 
emphasized in the confeiences that ensued bv de 
mands deemed by the authoiities not only inadmis 
sible but aggiessively insolent indicated — if the Red 
Flag did not sufficiently do so what was the spiiit 
animating the men Final suppression however th^ le 
was but only made possible perhaps by the un 
swerving loyalty of the maiine coips a voluntaiy 
resumption of loyalty among influential sections of 
the crews 

To some extent the Nore Mutiny may be reguded 
as analogous to the distempering iiiuption of con 
tagious fever in a frame constitutionally sound md 
which anon throws it off 

At all events of these thousands of mutineers weie 
some of the tais who not so very long afterwaids — 
whether wholly prompted theieto by pitnotism oi 
pugnacious instinct oi by both — helped to win a 
coronet for Nelson at the Nile and the naval ciown 
of crowns for him at Trafalgar To the mutmeeis 
those battles and especially Tiafalgar weie a plcnaiy 
absolution and a grand one For all that goes to 
make up scenic naval display and heioic magnifi 
cence in arms those battles especially Tiafalgai stand 
unmatched in human annals 

4 

Concerning The greatest sailor since the 
world began Tennyson^ 

In this matter of writmg resolve as one may to keep 
to the main road some by paths have an enticement 
not readily to be withstood I am going to eir into 
such a by path If the readei will keep me comp my 
I shall be glad At the least we can promise our 
selves that pleasure which is wickedly said to be in 
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Sinning for a liteiary sin the divergence will be 

Very likely it is no new remark that the inventions 
of oui time ha\e at last bi ought about a change m 
sea-waifaie in degiee coiiespondmg to the revolution 
in all waifare effected by the original introduction 
fiom Chma into Europe of gunpowder The first 
Euiopean fire arm a clumsy contrivance, was as is 
well known scouted by no few of the knights as a 
base implement good enough peradventure foi 
weavers too craven to stand up crossing steel with 
steel in frank fight But as ashore knightly valor 
though shorn of its blazonry did not cease with the 
knights neithei on the seas though nowadays in en 
counteis there a certain kind of displayed gallantry be 
fallen out of date as hardly applicable under changed 
cucumstances did the nobler qualities of such naval 
magnates as Don John of Austria Dona Van Tromp 
Jean Bart the long line of British Admiials and the 
American Decatuis of 1812 become obsolete with 
their wooden walls 

Nevertheless to anybody who can hold the Present 
at Its worth without being mappreciative of the Past 
it may be forgiven if to such an one the solitary 
old hulk at Portsmouth Nelsons Victory seems to 
float theie not alone as the decaying monument of 
a fame incorruptible, but also as a poetic reproach 
softened by its pictuiesqueness to the Monitors and 
yet mightier hulls of the European iron clads And 
this not altogether because such craft are unsightly, 
unavoidably lacking the symmetry and grand lines 
of the old battle ships but equally for other reasons 

There are some perhaps who while not altogether 
inaccessible to that poetic reproach ]ust alluded to, 
may yet on behalf of the new order be disposed to 
parry it and this to the extent of iconoclasm if 
need be For example prompted by the sight of 
the star inserted m the Victory s quarter deck desig 
nating the spot where the Great Sailor fell these 
martial utilitarians may suggest considerations im- 
plying that Nelson s ornate publication of his person 
in battle was not only unnecessary but not military, 
nav savoied of foolhardiness and vanity They may 
add too that at Trafalgar it was in effect nothing 
less than a challenge to death, and death came 
and that but for his bravado the victorious Admiral 
might possibly have survived the battle and so 
instead of having his sagacious dying injunctions 
overruled by his immediate successor in command 
he himself when the contest was decided might have 
brought his shattered fleet to anchor a pioceeding 
which might have aveited the deplorable loss of life 
by shipwreck in the elemental tempest that followed 
the martial one 

Well should we set aside the more disputable 
point whether for various reasons it was possible 
to anchor the fleet then plausibly enough the Ben 
thamites of war may urge the above 


But the might have been is but boggy gioiind to 
build on And certainly in foiesight as to the larger 
issue of an encounter and anxious prepaiations for 
it — buoying the deadly way and mapping it out as 
at Copenhagen — few commanders have been so 
painstakingly circumspect as this same reckless de 
clarer of his person in fight 

Personal prudence even when dictated by quite 
othei than selfish considerations surely is no special 
virtue in a militaiy man while an excessive love of 
glory impassioning a less burning impulse the 
honest sense of duty is the first If the name Wei 
lington IS not so much of a trumpet to the blood as 
the simpler name Nelson the reason for this may 
perhaps be inferred from the above Alfred m his 
funeral ode on the victor of Waterloo ventures not 
to call him the greatest soldier of all time though 
m the same ode he invokes Nelson as the greatest 
sailor since the world began 

At Trafalgar Nelson on the brink of opening the 
fight sat down and wrote his last brief will and testa 
ment If undei the presentiment of the most mag 
nificent of all victories to be crowned by his own 
glorious death a sort of priestly motive led him to 
dress his person in the jewelled vouchers of his own 
shining deeds if thus to have adorned himself foi 
the altar and the sacrifice were indeed vain gloiy 
then affectation and fustian is each more heroic line 
m the great epics and dramas since in such lines 
the poet but embodies in verse those exaltations of 
sentiment that a nature like Nelson the opportunity 
being given vitalizes into acts 

5 

Yes the outbreak at the Nore was put down But not 
every grievance was ledressed If the contiactois for 
example weie no longer permitted to ply some prac 
tices peculiar to their tube everywhere, such as pro 
viding shoddy cloth rations not sound or false in 
the measuie not the less impressment for one thing 
went on By custom sanctioned for centuries and 
judicially maintained by a Lord Chancellor as late 
as Mansfield that mode of manning the fleet a 
mode now fallen into a sort of abeyance but never 
formally renounced it was not practicable to give 
up in those years Its abrogation would have crippled 
the indispensable fleet one wholly under canvas no 
steam power its innumerable sails and thousands of 
cannon everything in short worked by muscle alone 
a fleet the more insatiate in demand for men because 
then multiplying its ships of all grades against con 
tmgencies present and to come of the convulsed 
Continent 

Discontent foreran the Two Mutinies and more 
or less it lurkmgly survived them Hence it was not 
unreasonable to apprehend some return of trouble 
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Sporadic or general One instance of such apprehen 
sions In the same year with this story Nelson then 
Vice Admiial Sir Hoiatio being with the fleet off the 
Spanish coast, was directed by the Admiial in com 
mand to shift his pennant from the Captain to the 
Theseus and for this reason that the latter ship 
having newly arrived on the station fiom home 
where it had taken part in the Great Mutiny danger 
was apprehended from the temper of the men and 
it was thought that an officer like Nelson was the 
one not indeed to teiroiize the crew into base sub 
jection, but to win them by force of his mere pres 
ence back to an allegiance if not as enthusiastic as 
his own yet as true So it was that foi a time on 
more than one quarter deck anxiety did exist At sea 
precautionary vigilance was stiamed against relapse 
At shoit notice an engagement might come on 
When it did, the lieutenants assigned to batteries 
felt It mcumbent on them in some instances to 
stand with drawn swords behind the men workmg 
the guns 

6 

But on board the seventy four in which Billy now 
swung his hammock very little in the manner of 
the men and nothing obvious in the demeanor of 
the ofiiceis would have suggested to an ordinary 
observer that the Great Mutiny was a lecent event 
In their general beaiing and conduct the commis 
sioned oflicers of a war-ship naturally take their 
tone from the commander that is if he have that 
ascendancy of character that ought to be his 
Captain the Honoiable Edward Fairfax Vere to 
give his full title was a bachelor of foity or there- 
abouts a sailor of distinction even in a time prolific 
of renowned seamen Though allied to the higher 
nobility his advancement had not been altogether 
owing to influences connected with that circum- 
stance He had seen much service, been m various 
engagements always acquitting himself as an officer 
mindful of the welfare of his men, but never toler 
ating an mfi action of disciphne thoroughly versed 
m the science of his profession, and intrepid to the 
veige of temerity tliough never injudiciously so 
For his gallantry in the West Indian waters as flag 
lieutenant undei Rodney in that Admiral s crowning 
victory over De Grasse, he was made a post-captain 
Ashoie in the garb of a civilian scarce anyone 
would have taken him for a sailor more especially 
that he never garnished unprofessional talk with 
nautical terms, and grave in his bearing, evinced 
little appreciation of mere humor It was not out of 
keeping with these traits that on a passage when 
nothing demanded his paramount action he was the 
most undemonstrative of men Any landsman observ 
ing this gentleman not conspicuous by his stature 
and wearmg no pronounced insignia, emerging from 


his cabin retreat to the open deck and noting the 
silent deference of the officeis retiring to leeward 
might have taken him for the King s guest a civilian 
aboard the King s ship some highly honorable dis 
cieet envoy on his way to an important post But 
in fact this unobtrusiveness of demeanor may have 
proceeded from a certain unaffected modesty of 
manhood sometimes accompanying a resolute nature 
a modesty evinced at all times not calling for pro- 
nounced action and which shown in any rank of 
life suggests a virtue aristocratic in kind 

As with some others engaged in various depart 
ments of the worlds more heroic activities Captam 
Vere though practical enough upon occasion would 
at times betray a ceitam dreaminess of mood Stand 
mg alone on the weather side of the qu alter deck 
one hand holding by the rigging he would absently 
gaze off at the blank sea At the presci tation to 
him then of some minor matter interrupting the 
current of his thoughts he would show more or less 
irascibilitv but instantly he would control it 
In the navy he was popularly known by the 
appellation — Starry Vere How such a designation 
happened to fall upon one who whatever his sterling 
qualities was without any bulb ant ones was in this 
wise A favorite kinsman Loid Denton a free 
hearted fellow had been the fiist to meet and con 
giatulate him upon his return to England from his 
West Indian cruise and but the day previous turning 
over a copy of Andrew Mai veils poems had lighted 
not for the fiist time however upon the lines entitled 
Appleton House the name of one of the scats of 
their common ancestor a hero in the German wars 
of the seventeenth century m whrch poem occur 
the lines 

This tis to have been from the first 
In a domestic heaven nursed 
Under the discipline severe 
Of Fairfax and the starry Vere 

And so upon embracing his cousin fresh from Rod 
nevs gieat victory wherein he had played so gallant 
a part brimming over with just family pride in the 
sailor of their house he exubei rntly exclaimed 
Give ye joy, Ed give ye joy my starry Vere^ This 
got currency and the novel prefix serving in familiar 
parlance readily to distinguish the Indomitable s 
Captain from another Vere his senior a distant rela 
tive an officer of like rank in the navy it remained 
permanently attached to the surname 

7 

In view of the part that the commander of the In 
domitable plays in scenes shortly to follow it may 
be well to fill out that sketch of him outlined in the 
previous chapter 
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Aside from his qualities as a sea officer Captain 
Vere was an exceptional chaiacter Unlike no few 
of England s renowned sailors long and arduous 
service with signal devotion to it had not resulted in 
absorbing and salting the entire man He had a 
maiked leaning towaid everything intellectual He 
loved books never going to sea without a newly 
leplemshed libiaiy compact but of the best The 
isolated leisuie in some cases so weaiisome falling 
at intervals to commanders even during a war cruise 
never was tedious to Captain Vere With nothing of 
that liteiary taste which less heeds the thing con 
veyed than the vehicle his bias was toward those 
books to which every serious mind of supeiior order 
occupying any active post of authoiity ir the world 
natuially inclines books treating of actual men and 
events no mattei of vvhat era — ^history biogiaphy 
and unconventional writeis who free fiom cant and 
convention like Montaigne honestly and in the 
spirit of common sense philosophize upon realities 
In this love of leading he found confiimation 
of his own moie leserved thoughts — confirmation 
which he had vainly sought in social converse so 
that as touching most fundamental topics, theie had 
got to be established in him some positive convic 
tions which he forfeit would abide in him essentially 
unmodified so long as his intelligent pait remained 
unimpaired In view of the troubled period in which 
his lot was cast this was well from him His settled 
convictions were as a dyke against those invading 
wateis of novel opinion social political and other 
wise which carried away as in a torrent no few 
minds in those days, minds by natuie not inferior to 
his own While othei members of that aristocracy 
to which by biith he belonged were incensed at the 
innovatois mainly because their theoiies were inimi 
cal to the privileged classes not alone Captain Vere 
dismteiestedly opposed them because they seemed 
to him mcapable of embodiment in lasting institu 
tions, but at war with the peace of the world and 
the tiue welfaie of mankmd 

With minds less stored than his and less earnest, 
some officers of his rank with whom at times he 
would necessarily consort found him lacking in the 
companionable quality a dry and bookish gentle 
man as they deemed Upon any chance with 
drawal from their company one would be apt to say 
to another something like this Veie is a noble 
fellow, Starry Vere Spite the gazettes Sir Horatio 
meaning him with the Lord title is at bottom scarce 
a better seaman or fighter But between you and 
me now don t you thmk there is a queer streak of the 
pedantic running thiough him^ Yes like the Kings 
yam in a coil of navy lope^ 

Some apparent giound iheie was for this sort of 
confidential ciiticism since not only did the Cap 
tains discouise nevei fall into the jocosely familiar 


but in illustrating of any point touching the stirimg 
peisonages and e\ents of the time he would be as 
apt to cite some historic chaiactei or incident of 
antiquity as that he would cite fiom the moderns 
He seemed unmindful of the ciicumstance that 
to his bluff company such i emote allusions however 
pertinent they might leally be were altogethei alien 
to men whose reading was mainly confined to the 
journals But consideiateness in such matters is not 
easy to natures constituted like Captain Vere s Their 
honesty prescribes to them diiectness sometimes far- 
leachmg like that of a migiatoiy fowl that in its 
flight never heeds when it ciosses a frontier 

8 

The lieutenants and other commissioned gentlemen 
forming Captain Vere s staff it is not necessary here 
to particularize nor needs it to make any mention 
of any of the warrant-officers But among the petty- 
officers was one who having much to do with the 
story may as well be forthwith introduced His 
portrait I essay but shall never hit it This was John 
Claggart the Master at-arms But that sea title may 
to landsmen seem somewhat equivocal Originally 
doubtless that petty officer s function was the msti no- 
tion of the men in the use of anns sword or cutlas 
But veiy long ago owing to the advance in gunnery 
making hand-to hand encounters less frequent and 
giving to nitre and sulphur the preeminence over 
steel that function ceased the Master at arms of a 
great war ship becoming a sort of Chief of Police 
charged among other matters with the duty of 
preserving order on the populous lower gun decks 
Claggait was a man of about five and thirty 
somewhat spare and tall yet of no ill figure upon 
the whole His hand was too small and shapely to 
have been accustomed to hard toil The face was a 
notable one the features all except the chin cleanly 
cut as those on a Greek medallion yet the chin, 
beardless as Tecumsehs had something of strange 
protuberant heaviness in its make that recalled the 
piints of the Rev Dr Titus Oates the historic depo- 
nent with the clerical diawl in the time of Charles 
II and the fraud of the alleged Popish Plot It served 
Claggart in his office that his eye could cast a tutor- 
ing glance His brow was of the sort phrenologically 
associated with moie than average intellect silken 
jet curls paitly clusteiing over it making a foil to 
the pallor below, a pallor tmged with a faint shade 
of amber akin to the hue of time tinted maibles of 
old This complexion, singularly contiasting with the 
red or deeply bronzed visages of the sailois and in 
pait the result of his official seclusion from the sun- 
light though it wis not exactly displeasing never- 
theless seemed to hint of something defective or 
ibnoimal in the constitution and blood But his gen 
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eral aspect and mannei were so suggestive of an 
education and career incongruous with his naval 
function that when not actively engaged in it he 
looked like a man of high quality social and moral, 
who for reasons of his own was keeping incog Noth- 
ing was known of his former life It might be that 
he was an Englishman and yet there lurked a hit 
of accent in his speech suggesting that possibly he 
was not such by birth but through naturalization 
in early childhood Among ceitain grizzled sea gos 
sips of the gun decks and forecastle went a rumor 
perdue that the master at arms was a chevalier who 
had volunteered into the Kings navy by way of 
compounding for some mysteiious swindle whereof 
he had been aiiaigned at the King s Bench The fact 
that nobody could substantiate this report was, of 
couise nothing against its secret currency Such a 
lumoi once started on the gun decks in leference 
to almost anyone below the rank of a commissioned 
oflBcer would during the period assigned to this 
naiiative have seemed not altogether wantmg in 
credibility to the ♦•arry old wiseacres of a man of war 
crew And indeed a man of Claggarts accomplish 
ments without piior nautical experience enteimg the 
na\y at mature life as he did and necessarily al 
lotted at the start to the lowest grade in it a man 
too who never made allusion to his previous life 
ashoie these weie circumstances which in the dearth 
of exact knowledge as to his true antecedents 
opened to the invidious a vague field foi unfavorable 
surmise 

But the sailors dog watch gossip concerning him 
deiived a vague plausibility from the fact that now 
for some peiiod the British Navy could so little 
affoid to be squeamish in the matter of keeping up 
the muster lolls that not only were pi ess gangs 
notoriously abroad both afloat and ashore but there 
was little 01 no secret about another matter namely 
that the London police were at liberty to capture 
any able bodied suspect any questionable fellow at 
large and summarily ship him to the dock yard or 
fleet Furthermore, even among voluntary enlist 
ments there were instances where the motive thereto 
partook neithei of patuotic impulse noi yet of a ran 
dom desiie to expenence a bit of sea life and martial 
adventure Insolvent debtois of minor grade to 
gether with the promiscuous lame ducks of morality 
found m the Navy a convenient and secure refuge 
Secure, because once enlisted aboard a King s Ship, 
they were as much in sanctuary, as the transgressoi 
of the Middle Ages harboiing himself under the 
shadow of the altar Such sanctioned irregularities 
which foi obvious reasons the Government would 
hardly think to parade at the time and which con 
sequently and as affecting the least influential class 
of mankind have all but dropped into oblivion lend 
color to something for the truth whereof I do not 


vouch and hence have some scruple m stating some 
thmg I remember having seen in print though the 
book I can not recall but the same thing was per- 
sonally communicated to me now more than forty 
years ago by an old pensioner in a cocked hat with 
whom I had a most interesting talk on the terrace at 
Greenwich a Baltimoie negro, a Trafalgar man It 
was to this effect In the case of a waiship short of 
hands whose speedy sailing was imperative, the 
deficient quota in lack of any other way of making 
It good would be eked out by draughts culled direct 
from the jails For reasons pie\iouslv suggested it 
would not perhaps be easy at the piesent day di- 
rectly to prove or dispiove the allegation But al- 
lowed as a veiity how significant would it be of 
England s stiaits at the time confionted by those 
wars which like a flight of harpies lose shiieking 
fiom the din and dust of the fallen Bastille That era 
appeals measurably cleai to us who look back at it, 
and but lead of it But to the giandfatheis of us 
gray-beards the more thoughtful of them the genius 
of it presented an aspect like that of Camoens 
Spirit of the Cape an eclipsing menace mysterious 
and piodigious Not Ameiica was exempt from ap 
prehension At the height of Napoleon s unexampled 
conquests there were Americans who had fought at 
Bunker Hill who looked forward to the possibility 
that the Atlantic might prove no barnei against 
the ultimate schemes of this French poitentous up 
start from the revolutionary chaos who seemed m 
act of fulfilling judgment prefiguicd in the Apoca 
lypse 

But the less credence was to be given to the gun 
deck talk touching Claggart seeing that no man 
holding his ofiflee in a man of wai can ever hope to 
be popular with the crew Besides in derogatory 
comments upon anyone against whom they have a 
grudge or foi any reason oi no reason mislikc sailors 
are much like landsmen they are apt to exaggerate 
or romance it 

About as much was really known to the Indomita 
hie s tars of the mastei at arms careei before enter 
ing the service as an astionomer knows about a 
comets travels prior to its fiist obseivable appearance 
in the sky The verdict of the sea quidnuncs has 
been cited only by way of showing what sort of 
moial impression the man made upon lude uncul 
tivated natures whose conceptions of human wicked 
ness were necessarily of the narrowest limited to 
ideas of vulgar rascality — a thief among the swing 
mg hammocks during a night-watch or the man 
brokers and land sharks of the sea poits 

It was no gossip however, but fact that though 
as before hinted, Claggait upon his entiance into 
the navy was, as a novice assigned to the least 
honorable section of a man of war s crew embracing 
the drudgery he d^d not long remain theie 
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The superioi capacity he immediately evinced his 
constitutional sobiiety ingiatiating deference to 
supeiiors together with a peculiar ferreting genius 
manifested on a singular occasion all this capped by 
a certain austere patiiotism abruptly advanced him 
to the position of master at arms 

Of ^is maiitime Chief of Police the ships cor 
porals so called were the immediate subordinates 
and compliant ones and this as is to be noted in 
some business departments ashore almost to a 
degree inconsistent with entire moral volition His 
place put various converging wiies of underground 
influence under the Chiefs contiol capable when 
astutely worked through his undei strappers of op 
erating to the mysterious discomfort if nothing worse 
of any of the sea commonalty 

9 

Life in the fore top well agreed with Billy Budd 
There when not actually engaged on the yaids yet 
higher aloft the topmen who as such had been 
picked out for youth and activity constituted an 
aerial club lounging at ease against the smaller 
stun sails rolled up into cushions spinning yams 
like the lazy gods and frequently amused with 
what was going on m the busy world of the decks 
below No wonder then that a young fellow of Billy s 
disposition was well content in such society Giving 
no cause of oflFense to anybody he was always alert 
at a call So in the merchant service it had been with 
him But now such a punctiliousness m duty was 
shown that his topmates would sometimes good na 
turedly laugh at him for it This heightened alacrity 
had its cause namely the impression made upon 
him by the first formal gangway-punishment he had 
ever witnessed which befell the day following his 
impressment It had been incurred by a little fellow 
young a novice an after guardsman absent from 
his assigned post when the ship was being put 
about a dereliction resulting in a rather serious 
hitch to that manoeuvre one demanding mstantane 
ous promptitude in letting go and making fast 
When Billy saw the culprits naked back under the 
scorn ge giidironed with red welts and worse when 
he marked the dire expression on the liberated man s 
face as with his woolen shirt flung over him by the 
executioner he rushed forward from the spot to bury 
himself m the crowd Billy was horrified He resolved 
that nevei thiough remissness would he make him 
self liable to such a visitation or do or omit aught 
that might merit even veibal reproof What then 
was his surprise and concern when ultimately he 
found himself getting into petty tiouble occasionally 
about such matters as the stowage of his bag or 
something amiss in his hammock matters under the 
police oversight of the ship s corporals of the lower 


decks and which brought down on him a vague 
threat from one of them 

So heedful in all things as he was how could this 
be^ He could not understand it and it moie than 
vexed him When he spoke to his young topmates 
about It they were either lightly incredulous or found 
something comical m his unconcealed anxiety Is 
It your bag Billyh said one well, sew yourself up 
in it bully boy and then you 11 be sure to know if 
anybody meddles with it 

Now there was a veteran aboard who because his 
years began to disqualify him for more active work 
had been recently assigned duty as mam mast man 
in his watch looking to the gear belayed at the lail 
loundabout that great spar near the deck At ofiE 
times the foretopman had picked up some acquaint 
ance with him and now m his tiouble it occuiied to 
him that he might be the soit of peison to go to for 
wise counsel He was an old Dansker long anglicized 
m the service of few words many wrinkles and 
some honorable scars His wizened face time-tinted 
and weather stained to the complexion of an antique 
parchment was here and there peppeied blue by 
the chance explosion of a gun caitridge m action He 
was an Agamemnon-man some two years prior to 
the time of this story having served under Nelson 
when but Sir Horatio m that ship immortal m naval 
memory and which dismantled and in part broken 
up to her bare ribs is seen a grand skeleton in 
Hay don s etching As one of a boarding party fiom 
the Agamemnon he had received a cut slantwise 
along one temple and cheek leaving a long pale 
scar like a streak of dawns light falling athwart 
the dark visage It was on account of that scar and 
the affair in which it was known that he had re 
ceived it as well as from his blue peppered com 
plexion that the Dansker went among the Indomita 
bles crew by the name of Board-her in the smoke 
Now the first time that his small weazel eyes hap 
pened to light on Billy Budd a certain grim internal 
merriment set all his ancient wrinkles into antic 
play Was it that his eccentric unsentimental old 
sapience piimitive m its kind saw oi thought it saw 
something which m contrast with the war ship s 
environment looked oddly incongruous m the hand 
some sailor^ But after slyly studying him at in 
tervals the old Merlins equivocal merriment was 
modified for now when the twain would meet it 
would start in his face a quizzing sort of look, but 
it would be but momentary and sometimes re 
placed by an expression of speculative query as to 
what might eventually befall a nature like that, 
dropped into a world not without some man traps 
and against whose subtleties simple courage lacking 
experience and address and without any touch of 
defensive ugliness is of little avail and where such 
innocence as man is capable of does yet in a moral 
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emergency not always sharpen the faculties or en- 
lighten the will 

Howevei it was the Dansker in his ascetic way 
rather took to Billy Nor was this only because of a 
ceitam philosophic interest in such a character There 
was another cause While the old man s eccentiicities 
sometimes bordering on the ursine, lepelled the 
juniois, Billy undeteiied thereby revering him as a 
salt hero would make advances nevei passing the 
old Agamemnon man witfiout a salutation marked 
by that respect which is seldom lost on the aged 
however crabbed at times oi whatever their station 
in life 

There was a vein of diy humor or what not in 
the mastman and whethei in fieak of patriarchal 
iiony touching Billy s youth and athletic frame or 
for some other and more recondite reason fiom the 
first in addressing him he always substituted Babv 
for Billy The Dansker in fact being the ongmatoi 
of the name by which the foretopman eventually be- 
came known aboard ship 

Well then, in his mysterious little difiiculty going 
in quest of the wiinkled one, Billv found him off 
duty in a dog watch ruminating by himself seated on 
a shot box of the upper gun-deck now and then 
suiveying with a somewhat cynical regard certain of 
the more swaggering promenaders theie Billy le 
counted his trouble, again wondering how it all 
happened The salt seer attentively listened accom- 
panying the foretopman s recital with queer twitch 
mgs of his wrinkles and problematical little sparkles 
of his small ferret eyes Making an end of his story 
the foretopman asked And now, Dansker, do tell 
me what you think of it 

The old man shoving up the front of his tarpaulin 
and deliberately lubbing the long slant scar at the 
point where it entered the thin hair laconically said. 
Baby Budd Jimmy Legs (meaning the mastei-at 
arms) is down on you 

Jemmy Legs^ ejaculated Billy his welkin eyes 
expanding what for^ Why he calls me the sweet 
and pleasant young fellow they tell me 

Does he so^ grinned the guzzled one then said 
Ay Baby Lad a sweet voice has Jimmy Legs 

No not always But to me he has I seldom pass 
him but there comes a pleasant word 

And thats because hes down upon you. Baby 
Budd 

Such reiteration along with the manner of it, in 
comprehensible to a novice, disturbed Billy almost 
as much as the mystery for which he had sought 
explanation Something less unpleasmgly oiacular 
he tried to extract but the old sea-Chiron thmking 
peihaps that for the nonce he had suflBciently in 
structed his young Achilles pursed his lips gathered 
all his wrinkles together and would commit himself 
to nothmg further 


Years, and those experiences which befall certain 
shrewder men suboidinitcd life long to the will of 
superiois all this had developed in th^ Dansker the 
pithy guarded c}'nicism that wis his leading charac- 
teristic 

10 

The next day an incident served to confiim Billy 
Budd in his incredulity as to the Danskei s strange 
summing up of the case submitted The ship at noon 
going laige before the wind was rolling on her 
course and he below at dinnei and engaged in some 
sportful talk with the members of his mess chanced 
m a sudden lurch to spill the entiie contents of his 
soup pan upon the new scrubbed deck Claggait the 
Mastei at-arms official lattan in hand happened to 
be passing along the batteiy in a bav of which the 
mess was lodged and the greasy liquid streamed just 
across his path Stepping over it he was piocecdmg 
on his way without comment since the mattei was 
nothing to take notice of under the ciicumstances 
when he happened to observe who it was thit had 
done the spilling His countenance changed Pausing 
he was about to ejaculate something histy at the 
sailor but checked himself and pointing down to 
the sti earning soup pla^full) tapped him fiom be- 
hind with his rattan saying in a low musical voice 
peculiar to him at times H mdsomely done my lad^ 
And handsome is as handsome did it tool And with 
that passed on Not noted by Billy as not coming 
within his view was the mvoluntaiy smile, oi lather 
grimace that accompanied Claggait s equivocal 
woids Aiidly it drew down the thin corneis of his 
shapely mouth But everybody taking his remaik as 
meant for humorous, and at which theiefoie is com 
mg from a supeiior they were bound to laugh with 
counterfeited glee acted accordingly and Billy 
tickled it may be by the allusion to his being the 
handsome sailor meirily joined in, then addressing 
his messmates exclaimed There now who siys that 
Jimmy Legs is down on me^ And who sard he was 
Beauty^ demanded one Donald with some surprise 
Whereat the foretopman looked a little foolish recall 
ing that it was only one person Board her in the 
smoke who had suggested what to him was the 
smoky idea that this mastei -at arms was in any pe 
culiar way hostile to him Meantime that functionary 
resuming his path must have moment uily worn 
some expression less guarded than that of the bitter 
smile and, usurping the face from the heart some 
distorting expression perhaps for a drummer boy 
heedlessly frolicking along from the opposite direc 
tion and chancing to come into light collision with 
his person was strangely disconcerted by his aspect 
Nor was the impression lessened when the official 
impulsively giving him a sharp cut with the rattan 
vehemently exclaimed Look wheie you go^ 
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What was the mattei with the master at aims^^ And 
be the matter what it might how could it have 
diiect relation to Billy Budd with whom piioi to 
the affaii of the spilled soup he had nevei come into 
any special contact official or otherwise^ What in 
deed could the tiouble have to do with one so little 
inclined to give oflFence as the merchant ship s peace 
maker even him who in Claggart s own phiase was 

the sweet and pleasant young fellow Yes why 
should Jemmy Legs to borrow tlie Danskei s ex 
piession, be down on the Handsome Sailor^ But at 
heait and not for nothmg as the late chance en 
counter may indicate to the discerning, down on 
him secietly down on him he assuredly was 

Now to invent something touching the more pri- 
vate career of Claggait something involving Billy 
Budd of which something the latter should be 
wholly ignoiant some romantic mcident implying 
that Claggart s knowledge of the young blue jacket 
began at some period anterior to catching sight of 
him on boaid the seventy four — all this not so 
diflScult to Qo might avail in a way more or less inter 
esting to account foi whatever of enigma may ap 
pear to luik in the case But in fact theie was noth 
mg of the sort And yet the cause necessarily to be 
assumed as the sole one assignable is in its very 
lealism as much chaiged with thit prime element of 
Radcliffian lomance the mysterious as any that the 
ingenuity of the author of die Mysteries of Udolpho 
could devise Foi what can more paitake of the 
mysterious than an antipathy spontaneous and pro 
found such as is evoked in ceitain exceptional mortals 
by the meie aspect of some other moital however 
harmless he may be^ if not called forth by this very 
harmlessness itself 

Now there can exist no irritating juxtaposition of 
dissimilar peisonalities compaiable to that which is 
possible aboard a great war ship fully manned and 
at sea There eveiy day among all ranks almost 
every man comes into more or less of contact with 
almost eveiy other man Wholly there to avoid even 
the sight of an aggiavating object one must needs 
give It Jonahs toss or jump overboard himself 
Imagine how all this might eventually operate on 
some peculiar human creatuie the direct reverse of 
a saint^ 

But for the adequate comprehending of Claggart 
by a noimal nature these hints are insufficient To 
pass from a normal nature to him one must cross 
the deadly space between And this is best done 
by indiiection 

Long ago an honest scholar my senior said to me 
m reference to one who like himself is now no more 
a man so unimpeachably respectable that against 
him nothmg was ever openly said though among 


the few something was whispeied, Yes, X is a 

nut not to be cracked by the tap of a ladys fan 
You aie awaie that I am the adherent of no or 
ganized religion much less of any philosophy built 
into a system Weil for all that I think that to try 

and get into X enter his labyrinth and get out 

again without a clue derived from some source 
other than what is known as knowledge of the world 
— that were hardly possible at least for me 

Why said I X however singular a study 

to some is yet human and knowledge of the world 
assuredly implies the knowledge of human nature 
and in most of its varieties 

Yes but a superficial knowledge of it serving 
ordmary purposes But for anything deeper I am not 
ceitam whether to know the world and to know hu- 
man nature be not two distinct branches of knowl- 
edge which while they may coexist in the same 
heart yet either may exist with little or nothing of 
the other Nay in an average man of the woild his 
constant rubbing with it blunts that fine spiritual 
msight indispensable to the undei standing of the 
essential in certain exceptional characters whether 
evil ones or good In a matter of some importance I 
have seen a giil wind an old lawyer about her little 
finger Noi was it the dotage of senile love Noth- 
ing of the sort But he knew law better than he knew 
the gills heart Coke and Blackstone hardly shed 
so much light into obscure spnitual places as the 
Hebrew prophets And who were theyi^ Mostly 
recluses 

At the time my inexperience was such that I did 
not quite see the drift of all this It may be that I 
see it now And indeed if that lexicon which is 
based on Holy Writ were any longer popular one 
might with less difficulty define and denommate cer- 
tam phenomenal men As it is one must turn to some 
authority not liable to the charge of being tinctured 
with the Biblical element 

In a list of definitions mcluded m the authentic 
translation of Plato a list attributed to him occurs 
this Natural Depravity a depravity according to 
nature A definition which though savoring of Cal 
vinism by no means involves Calvm s dogma as to 
total mankind Evidently its intent makes it applica 
ble but to individuals Not many are the examples 
of this depiavily which the gallows and jail supply 
At any rate for notable instances since these have 
no vulgar alloy of the brute in them but invariably 
are dominated by intellectuality, one must go else 
where Civilization, especially if of the austerer sort 
IS auspicious to It It folds itself in the mantle of 
respectability It has its ceitam negative virtues 
servmg as silent auxiliaries It never allows wine to 
get within its guard It is not going too far to say 
5iat It is without vices oi small sms There is a phe 
nomenal pride in it that excludes them from any 
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thing mercenary or avaricious In short the depravity 
here meant pai takes nothmg of the sordid or sensual 
It IS serious but free fiom acerbity Though no flat 
terer of mankind it nevei speaks ill of it 

But the thing which in eminent instances signalizes 
so exceptional a nature is this though the mans 
even temper and discreet bearing would seem to 
mtimate a mind peculiarly subject to the law of rea 
son, not the less in his heart he would seem to not 
m complete exemption from that law having ap- 
parently little to do with reason further than to 
employ it as an ambidexter implement for effecting 
the 11 rational That is to say Toward the accom 
plishment of an aim which m wantonness of malig 
nity would seem to paitake of the insane he will 
direct a cool judgement sagacious and sound 

These men are true madmen and of the most 
dangerous sort for their lunacy is not continuous 
but occasional evoked by some special object it is 
probably secretive which is as much to say it is 
selE-contamed so that when moreover most active it 
IS to the average mind not distinguishable from 
sanity and for the reason above suggested that 
whatever its aims may be and the aim is never de 
dared — the method and the outward proceedmg are 
always perfectly rational 

Now something such an one was Claggart in 
whom was the mama of an evil nature, not engen 
dered by vicious training or corrupting books or 
licentious living but born with him and innate in 
short a depravity accordmg to nature 

12 

Lav^ers Experts Clergy 
An Episode 

By the way can it be the phenomenon disowned or 
at least concealed that in some criminal case puz 
zles the courts^ For this cause have our juries at 
times not only to endure the prolonged contentions 
of lawyers with their fees but also the yet more 
perplexing strife of the medical experts with theirs^ 
— But why leave it to them^ why not subpoena 
as well the cleiical proficients^ Then vocation bung 
mg them into peculiar contact with so many human 
beings, and sometimes in then least guarded hour, 
in interviews very much moie confidential than those 
of physician and patient this would seem to qualify 
them to know something about those intricacies in 
volved in the question of moral responsibility 
whether m a given case say, the ciime proceeded 
from mama in the brain or rabies of the heait As to 
any differences among themselves these clerical 
proficients might develop on the stand, these could 
hardly be greater than the diiect contradictions ex 
changed between the remunerated medical experts 


Dark sayings are these, some will say But why? 
Is it because they somewhat savor of Holy Wiit in 
Its phiase mysteries of iniquity ^ If they do, such 
savoi was far enough from being intended for little 
will it commend these pages to many a reader of 
to day 

The point of the piesent stoiy turning on the hid 
den nature of the master-at-arms has necessitated 
this chaptei With an added hint or two in connec 
tion with the incident at the mess the resumed nar 
rative must be left to vindicate, as it may, its own 
credibility 

13 

Pale ire, envy and despair 

That Claggart s figure was not amiss and his face, 
save the chin well moulded has ahcady been said 
Of these favorable points he seemed not insensible, 
for he was not only neat but caieful in his dress 
But the foim of Billy Budd was heroic and if his 
face was without the intellectual look of the pallid 
Claggart s not the less was it lit like his fiom 
within though fiom a different souice The bonfire 
in his heart made luminous the i ose t in m his cheek 

In view of the marked contiast between the persons 
of the twain it is moie than piobable thit when the 
master at-aims in the scene last given applied to the 
sailor the proveib Handsome is as handsome does 
he there let escape an ironic inkling not caught by 
the young sailors who heard it, as to what it was 
that had first moved him against Billy namely his 
significant personal beauty 

Now envy and antipathy passions irieconeilable in 
reason nevertheless in fact may spring conjoined like 
Chang and Eng in one birth Is Envy then such a 
monster^ Well though many an aiiaigned mortal 
has in hopes of mitigated penalty pleaded guilty to 
horrible actions, did evei anybody seiiouslv confess 
to envy^ Something there is in it univei sally felt to 
be more shameful than even felonious ciime And 
not only does everybody disown it but the better 
sort are inclined to incredulity when it is m earnest 
imputed to an mtelligent man But since its lodge 
ment is in the heart not the brain no degiee of in 
tellect supplies a guarantee against it But Clag 
gaits was no vulgai form of the passion Nor as 
directed toward Billy Budd did it paitake of that 
streak of apprehensive jealousy that marred Sauls 
visage perturbedly brooding on the comely young 
David Claggart s envy struck deeper If askince he 
eyed the good looks, cheery health and fiank enjoy 
ment of young life in Billy Budd it was because 
these went along with a nature that as Claggart 
magnetically felt, had m its simplicity nevei willed 
malice or experienced the reactionary bite of that 
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serpent To him the spirit lodged within Billy, and 
looking out fiom his welkin eyes as fiom wmdows 
that meffability it was which made the dimple in his 
dyed cheek suppled his joints and dancing in his 
yellow curls made him pieeminently the Handsome 
Sailor One peison excepted the master at arms was 
perhaps the only man m the ship intellectually 
capable of adequately appreciating the moral phe 
nomenon presented in Billy Budd And the insight 
but intensified his passion which assuming various 
secret foims within him at times assumed that of 
cynic disdain — disdain of innocence — To be noth 
mg more than innocent ^ Yet in an aesthetic way he 
saw the charm of it the courageous free and easy 
temper of it and fain would have shared it but he 
despaired of it 

With no power to annul the elemental evil m him 
though leadily enough he could hide it appiehend 
mg the good but powerless to be it a nature like 
Claggarts surcharged with energy as such natures 
almost invariably are what recourse is left to it but 
to recoil upon itself and like the scorpion for which 
the Creator alone is responsible act out to the end 
the part allotted it 

14 

Passion and passion m its profoundest is not a thing 
demanding a palatial stage whereon to play its part 
Down among the groundlings among the beggars 
and rakeis of the gaibage profound passion is en 
acted And the circumstances that provoke it how 
ever trivial or mean, are no meisuie of its power In 
the present instance the stage is a scrubbed gun 
deck, and one of the external provocations a man 
of war s man s spilled soup 

Now when the Master-at arms noticed whence 
came that greasy fluid streammg before his feet he 
must have taken it — to some extent wilfully perhaps 
— ^not for the mere accident it assuredly was but for 
the sly escape of a spontaneous feeling on Billy s 
part more oi less answering to the antipathy on his 
own In effect a foolish demonstration he must have 
thought and very harmless like the futile kick 
of a heifer which yet were the heifer a shod stallion 
would not be so harmless Even so was it that mto 
the gall of Claggart s envy he infused the vitiiol of 
his contempt But the incident confirmed to him 
certain tell tale reports purveyed to his ear by 
Squeak one of his more cunning Corporals, a griz- 
zled little man, so nicknamed by the sailors on ac 
count of his squeaky voice and sharp visage ferret 
mg about the dark corners of the lower decks aftei 
interlopers, satirically suggesting to them the idea 
of a rat in a cellar 

From his Chief s employmg him as an implicit tool 
in laying little tiaps for the woriiment of the Fore 
topman — ^for it was fiom the Mastei-at aims that 


the petty persecutions heretofoie adveited to had 
pioceeded — the coiporal having naturally enough 
concluded that his master could have no love for 
the sailor made it his business faithful undei strap- 
per that he was to foment the ill blood by peivert- 
mg to his Chief ceitain innocent frolics of the good 
natured Foretopman besides inventing foi his mouth 
sundry contumelious epithets he claimed to have 
overheard him let fall The Master at aims never 
suspected the veiacity of these repoits moie espe- 
cially as to the epithets foi he well knew how 
secietly unpopular may become a master at arms at 
least a master-at arms of those days zealous in his 
function and how the blue jackets shoot at him in 
private then railleiy and wit the nickname by which 
he goes among them {Jimmy Legs) implying under 
the form of meriiment their cherished disrespect and 
dishke 

But m view of the greediness of hate foi patiolmen 
it hardly needed a purveyor to feed Claggart s pas- 
sion An uncommon prudence is habitual with the 
subtlei depravity for it has everything to hide And 
m case of an injury but suspected its secretiveness 
voluntarily cuts it off from enlightenment or disillu- 
sion and, not unreluctantly action is taken upon 
surmise as upon ceitainty And the retaliation is apt 
to be in monstious dispiopoition to the supposed 
offence for when in anybody was levenge in its 
exactions aught else but an inordinate usurei But 
how with Claggarts conscience^ for though con 
sciences are unlike as foreheads every intelligence 
not excluding the Scriptural devils who believe and 
tiemble, has one But Claggaits conscience being 
but the lawyer to his will made ogres of trifles prob 
ably arguing that the motive imputed to Billy in 
spillmg the soup just when he did together with 
the epithets alleged these if nothmg more made a 
stiong case against him nay justified animosity into 
a soit of retributive iighteousness The Pharisee is 
the Guy Fawkes prowling m the hid chambers un 
derlymg the Claggaits And they can really form 
no conception of an unreciprocated malice Prob 
ably the master at arms clandestme persecution of 
Billy was started to try the temper of the man but 
it had not developed any quality in him that enmity 
could make official use of or even pervert into even 
plausible self justification so that tihe occurrence at 
the mess petty if it were was a welcome one to that 
peculiar conscience assigned to be the piivate mentor 
of Claggart And for the rest not impiobably it put 
him upon new experiments 

15 

Not many days after the last incident narrated some 
thing befell Billy Budd that more gravelled him than 
aught that had pieviously occuried 
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It was a waim night for the latitude and the 
Foietopman whose watch at the tune was properly 
below was dozing on the uppermost deck whither 
he had ascended from his hot hammock one of hun- 
dreds suspended so closely wedged together ovei 
a lower gun deck that there was little or no swing 
to them He lay as in the shadow of a hill side 
stretched under the lee of the booms a piled ridge of 
spaie spars amidships between foremast and main- 
mast and among which the ships largest boat the 
launch was stowed Alongside of three other slum- 
beiers fiom below he lav neai that end of the 
booms which approaches the foremast his station 
aloft on duty as a foretopman being just over the 
deck station of the forecastlemen entitling him ac- 
coiding to usage to make himself moie or less at 
home in that neighborhood 

Presently he was stirred into semi consciousness 
by somebody who must have previously sounded 
the sleep of the others touching his shouldei and 
then as the Foretopman laised his head breathmg 
into his ear m a quick whisper Slip into the lee 
forechains Billy diere is something in the wind 
Dont speak Quick I will meet you there and 
disappeared 

Now Billy like sundry other essentially good na- 
tured ones had some of the weaknesses msepaiable 
from essential good nature and among these was a 
reluctance almost an incapacity of plumply saying 
no to an abrupt proposition not obviously absuid 
on the face of it nor obviously unfiiendly noi 
iniquitous And being of warm blood he had not 
the phlegm tacitly to negative any pioposition by 
unresponsive inaction Like his sense of fear his 
apprehension as to aught outside of the honest and 
natural was seldom very quick Besides upon the 
present occasion the drowse from his sleep still 
hung upon him 

However it was, he mechanically rose and sleepily 
wondering what could be in the wind betook him- 
self to the designated place a narrow platform one 
of six outside of the high bulwarks and screened by 
the great dead eyes and multiple columned lanyards 
of the shrouds and back stays and in a gieat war- 
ship of that time of dimensions commensurate to 
the hulls magnitude a tarry balcony in short ovei- 
hanging the sea and so secluded that one marmer 
of the Indomitable, a non confoimist old tai of a 
serious turn made it even in daytime his private 
oratory 

In this retired nook the stranger soon joined Billy 
Budd There was no moon as yet a haze obscured 
the star-light He could not distinctly see the 
sti angers face Yet from something m the outhne 
and carriage Billy took him to be, and correctly for 
one of the afterguard 

Hist^ Billy said the man in the same quick 


cautionary whispei as befoie You weie impiessed 
werent you^ Well so was I and he paused as to 
maik the effect But Billy not knowing exactly what 
to make of this said nothing Then the other We 
are not the only impressed ones Billy There s a 
gang of us — Couldnt you — help — at a pinch^ 

What do you mean^ demanded Billy here shak 
mg off his diowse 

Hist hist^ the huiiied v^hispei now gi owing 
husky see heie and the man held up two small ob 
jecls faintly twinkling in the mghtlight see they aie 
youis Billy if )Oull only — 

But Billy bioke m, and in his lesentful eagerness 
to deliver himself his vocal infiimity somewhat 
intruded D-D Damme I don t know what you are 
d d drivmg at or what you mean but you had better 
g g-go wheie you belong^ For the moment the fel 
low as confounded did not stir and Billv spimging 
to his feet said If you d don t start 1 11 1 1 toss you 
back ovei the r laiB Theie was no mistaking this 
and the mysterious emissary decamped disappearing 
m the direction of the mainmast in the shadow of the 
booms 

Hallo whats the mattei'^ heie came giowhng 
fiom a f 01 ecastleman awakened fiom his deck-doze 
by Billy s raised voice And as the foretopm rn i eap 
peared and was recognized by him Ah Beauftj is 
it you^ Well, something must have been the matter 
for you st-st stutteied 

O lejoined Billy now masteiing the impedi 
ment I found an afterguaidsman m oiii put of the 
ship here and I bid him be off wheic he belongs 

And is that all you did about it foiL,topman^ 
gruffly demanded another an iiasciblc old fellow of 
brick-coloi ed visage and haii and who w is known 
to his associate foiecastlemen as Red Pepper, Such 
sneaks I should like to many to the gunners daugh 
ter^ by that expression meuiing that he would like 
to subject them to disciplinary castigation over a 
gun 

However Billy s rendeimg of the matter satisfac 
toiily accounted to these inquireis for the brief com 
motion since of all the sections of a ships com 
pany the foiecastlemen vcteians foi the most part 
and bigoted in their sea piejudices ue the most 
jealous in resenting territoiial encioachments espe 
cially on the part of any of the afteiguaid of w^hom 
they have but a soiry opinion chiefly landsmen, 
nevei going aloft except to reef or fuil the mainsail 
and in no wise competent to handle a mailin spike 
or turn m a dead-eye say 

16 

This incident soiely puzzled Billy Budd It was an 
entiiely new expeiience the first time in his life that 
he had ever been personally approached in undei 
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hand intriguing fashion Prior to this encounter he 
had known nothing of the afterguaidsman, the two 
men being stationed wide apart one forward and 
aloft during his watch the other on deck and aft 

What could it mean^^ And could they really be 
guineas those two glittering objects the inteiloper 
had held up to his (Billy s) eyes^ Where could the 
fellow get guineas^ Why even buttons spare but- 
tons are not so plentiful at sea The more he turned 
the matter over the more he was non plussed and 
made uneasy and discomforted In his disgustful re- 
coil from an oveiture which though he but ill com 
prehended he instinctively knew must involve evil 
of some sort Billy Budd was like a young hoise 
fresh from the pasture suddenly inhalmg a vile whiff 
from some chemical factory and by repeated snort 
mgs tries to get it out of his nostrils and lungs This 
frame of mind barred all desire of holding further 
parley with the fellow even were it but for the pur- 
pose of gaining some enlightenment as to his design 
in approaching him And yet he was not without 
natural curiosity to see how such a visitoi in the dark 
would look in broad day 

He espied him the following afternoon in his first 
dog watch below one of the smokers on that forward 
part of the upper gun deck allotted to the pipe He 
recognized him by his geneial cut and build more 
than by his round frecHed face and glassy eyes of 
pale blue veiled with lashes all but white And yet 
Billy was a bit uncertain whether mdeed it were 
he — yonder chap about his own age chatting and 
laughing m free hearted way leaning against a gun 
a genial young fellow enough to look at and some 
thing of a rattle brain to all appearance Rather 
chubby too for a sailor even an afterguardsman In 
short the last man m the woild one would think to 
be overburthened with thoughts especially those 
peiilous thoughts that must needs belong to a con 
spirator in any seiious project or even to the un 
derlmg of such a conspirator 

Although Billy was not aware of it the fellow 
with a sidelong watchful glance had perceived Billy 
first, and then noting that Billy was looking at him 
thereupon nodded a familiar sort of friendly recogni 
tion as to an an old acquaintance without interrupt 
mg the talk he was engaged in with the group of 
smokers A day or two afterwards chancing in the 
evening promenade on a gun deck to pass Billy he 
offered a flying woid of good fellowship as it were, 
which bv Its imexpectedness and equivocalness un 
der the ciicumstances so embarrassed Billy that he 
knew not how to respond to it, and let it go un- 
noticed 

Billy was now left moie at a loss than before The 
ineffectual speculations mto which he was led were 
so disturbingly alien to him that he did his best to 
smother them It nevei entered his mind that here 


was a matter which fiom its extieme questionable- 
ness it was his duty as a loyal blue jacket to report 
m the pioper quarter And, probably had such a 
step been suggested to him he would have been 
deterred from taking it by the thought one of novice 
magnanimity that it would savor overmuch of the 
dirty work of a tell tale He kept the thing to him 
self Yet upon one occasion he could not forbear a 
little disburdenmg himself to the old Dansker, 
tempted thereto perhaps by the influence of a balmy 
night when the ship lay becalmed the twain silent 
for the most part sitting together on deck their 
heads propped against the bulwarks But it was only 
a partial and anonymous account that Billy gave, 
the unfounded scruples above leferied to pieventmg 
full disclosure to anybody Upon hearing Billy s 
version the sage Dansker seemed to divine more 
than he was told and after a little meditation during 
which his wrmkles weie pursed as into a point 
quite effacing for the time that quizzing expression 
his face sometimes wore — Didn t I say so, Baby 
Buddf^ 

Say what^ demanded Billy 

Why Jemmy Legs is down on you 

And what rejoined Billy in amazement has 
Jemmy Legs to do with that cracked afterguards- 
man^ 

Ho it was an afterguardsman then A cats-paw, 
a cats-paw^ And with that exclamation which, 
whether it had reference to a light puff of air just 
then coming over the calm sea or subtler relation 
to the afterguardsman there is no telling the old 
Merlin gave a twisting wrench with his black teeth 
at his plug of tobacco, vouchsafing no reply to Billy s 
impetuous question though now repeated for it 
was his wont to relapse into grim silence when inter- 
rogated in skeptical soit as to any of his sententious 
oracles not always very clear ones, rather partaking 
of that obscurity which invests most Delphic deliv- 
erances from any quarter 

Long experience had very hkely brought this old 
man to that bitter prudence which never interferes 
m aught and never gives advice 

17 

Yes despite the Dansker s pithy msistence as to the 
Master at arms being at the bottom of these strange 
experiences of Billy on board the Indomitable, the 
young sailor was ready to ascribe them to almost 
anybody but the man who to use Billy s own expres- 
sion always had a pleasant word for him This is 
to be wondeied at Yet not so much to be wondered 
at In certain matters, some sailors even in mature 
life remam unsophisticated enough But a young 
seafarer of the disposition of our athletic Foretop- 
man, is much of a child-man And yet a child s utter 
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innocence is but its blank ignorance and the mno 
cence more or less wanes as intelligence waxes But 
in Billy Budd intelligence, such as it was had ad 
vanced, while yet his simplemindedness remained 
for the most part unaJBFected Experience is a teacher 
indeed yet did Billy s years make his experience small 
Besides he had none of that intuitive knowledge of 
the bad which in natuies not good or incompletely 
so foreruns experience and therefore may pertain as 
m some instances it too clearly does pertain even to 
youth 

And what could Billy know of man except of man 
as a mere sailorr^ And the old fashioned sailor the 
veritable man before the mast the sailor from boy 
hood up he though indeed of the same species as 
a landsman is in some respects singularly distinct 
from him The sailor is frankness the landsman is 
finesse Life is not a game with the sailoi demanding 
the long head no intricate game of chess where few 
moves are made in straightfoiwaidness and ends 
are attained by indirection an oblique tedious, 
barren game haidly woith that poor candle burnt 
out in playmg it 

Yes as a class sailors are in chaiacter a juvenile 
race Even their deviations aie marked by juvenility 
And this more especially holding true with the sail 
ors of Billy s time Then too ceitain thmgs which 
apply to all sailors do more pointedly operate here 
and there upon the junior one Every sailor too is 
accustomed to obey oiders without debating them 
his life afloat is externally ruled for him he is not 
brought mto that promiscuous commerce with man 
kind where unobstructed fiee agency on equal 
terms — equal superficially at least — soon teaches one 
that unless upon occasion he exercise a distrust keen 
in proportion to the fairness of the appeal ance some 
foul turn may be seived him A luled undemon 
stiative distrustfulness is so habitual not with busi 
ness men so much as with men who know their 
kind m less shallow relations than business nam ly 
certain men of the woild, that they come at last to 
employ it all but unconsciously and some of them 
would very likely feel real sui prise at being chaiged 
with it as one of their geneial characteristics 

18 

But after the little mattei at the mess Billy Budd no 
more found himself in strange trouble at times about 
his hammock oi his clothes-bag or what not While 
as to that smile that occasionally sunned him and 
the pleasant passing word these were if not more 
frequent yet if anything more pronounced than 
before 

But for all that, there were certain other demon 
strations now When Claggaits unobserved glance 
happened to light on belted Billy rolling along the 


upper gun-deck in the leisure of the second dog- 
watch exchanging passing broadsides of fun with 
other young promenadeis in the crowd that glance 
would follow the cheeiful sci Hyperion with a set 
tied meditative and melancholy expiession his eyes 
strangely suffused with incipient feveiish teais Then 
would Claggart look like die man of sorrows Yes 
and sometimes the melancholy expiession would 
have m it a touch of soft yearning as if Claggart 
could even have loved Billy but foi fate and ban 
But this was an evanescence and quickly repented 
of as it were by an immitigable look, pinching and 
shrivelling the Msage into the momentaiy semblance 
of a wrinkled walnut But sometimes catching sight 
in advance of the foretopman coming in his direc 
tion he would upon their nearing step aside i little 
to let him pass dwelling upon Billy foi the moment 
with the glitteiing dental satiie of a Guise But upon 
any abrupt unfoieseen encounter a red light would 
flash forth fiom his eye like a spaik from an anvil 
in a dusk smithy That quick fieice light was a 
strange one darted fiom oibs which in lepose were 
of a color nearest approaching a deeper violet the 
softest of shades 

Though some of these caprices of the pit could 
not but be obseived by their object yet were they 
beyond the construing of such a nature And the 
thews of Billy were haidly compatible with that soit 
of sensitive spiritual organisation which in some 
cases instinctively conveys to ignorant innocence an 
admonition of the proximity of the malign He 
thought the Master at arms acted in a mannci rather 
queer at times That was all But the occasional 
frank air and pleasant word went foi what they 
puipoited to be the young sailor never having heard 
as yet of the too fair spoken man 

Had the foietopman been conscious of having 
done or said anything to piovoke the ill will of the 
official It would have been different with him and 
his sight might have been puiged if not shirpened 
As It was innocence was his blinder 

So was it with him in yet another matter Two 
minoi officers — the Aimoier and Captun of the 
Hold with whom he had nevei exchanged a word 
his position in the ship not bringing him mto contact 
with them these men now foi the fiist began to cast 
upon Billy when they chanced to encounter him 
that peculiar glance which evidences that the man 
from whom it comes has been some way tampered 
with and to the prejudice of him upon whom the 
glance lights Never did it occur to Billy as a thing 
to be noted or a thing suspicious though he well 
knew the fact that the Armorer and Captain of the 
Hold, with the ship s yeoman apothecaiy and others 
of thdt grade, weie by naval usage mess mates of 
the master-at-arms, men with ears convenient to 
his confidential tongue 
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But the general popularity that our Handsome 
Sailors manly forwaidness upon occasion and irre 
sistible good nature indicating no mental superiority 
tending to excite an invidious feeling this good will 
on the pait of most of his shipmates made him the 
less to concern himself about such mute aspects 
towaid him as those whereto allusion has just been 
made 

As to the afterguardsman though Billy for reasons 
already given necessarily saw little of him yet when 
the two did happen to meet, invariably came the 
fellow s off hand cheeiful recognition sometimes ac 
companied by a passing pleasant word or two What 
ever that equivocal young persons original design 
may really have been, or iiie design of which he 
might have been the deputy certain it was from his 
manner upon these occasions, that he had wholly 
dropped it 

It was as if his precocity of crookedness (and 
every vulgai villain is precocious) had for once 
deceived him and the man he had sought to entrap 
as a simpleton had through his very simplicity 
ignominiously baffled him 

But shrewd ones may opine that it was haidly 
possible for Billy to refram from going up to the 
afterguardsman and bluntly demanding to know 
his purpose in the initial interview so abruptly 
closed in the fore chains Shrewd ones may also 
think it but natural in Billy to set about sounding 
some of the other impressed men of the ship m 
order to discovei what basis if any there was for 
the emissary s obscme suggestions as to plotting 
disaffection aboard Yes the shrewd may so think 
But something more or rather something else than 
mere shrewdness is perhaps needful for the due 
understanding of such a character as Billy Budds 

As to Claggart the monomania in the man — if 
that indeed it were — as involuntarily disclosed by 
starts m the manifestations detailed yet in general 
coveied over by his self contained and rational de 
meanoi this like a subteiranean fire was eating its 
way deeper and deeper in him Something decisive 
must come of it 

19 

After the mysterious interview in the fore chains, the 
one so abruptly ended there by Billy nothing espe- 
cially German to the story occurred until the events 
now about to be nanated 

Elsewhere it has been said that in the lack of 
fiigates (of course better sailers than line of battle 
ships) in the English squadron up the Straits at 
that period, the Indomitable was occasionally em- 
ployed not only as an available substitute for a scout 
but at times on detached service of more important 
kind This was not alone because of her sailing 
qualities, not common in a ship of her rate, but 


quite as much piobably that the character of her 
commander it was thought specially adapted him 
for any duty where under unforeseen difficulties a 
piompt initiative might have to be taken in some 
matter demanding knowledge and ability in addition 
to those qualities implied in good seamanship It 
was on an expedition of the latter sort a somewhat 
distant one and when the Indomitable was almost 
at hei furthest remove from the fleet that in the 
latter part of an afternoon watch she unexpectedly 
came m sight ot a ship of the enemy It proved to 
be a frigate The lattei perceiving through the glass 
that the weight of men and metal would be heavily 
against her invoking her light heels crowded sail 
to get away After a chace mged almost against 
hope and lasting until about the middle of the first 
dog watch, she signally succeeded in effecting her 
escape 

Not long after the pursuit had been given up, and 
ere the excitement incident thereto had altogether 
waned away the Master at Arms ascending from 
his cavernous sphere made his appearance cap in 
hand by the mainmast respectfully waiting the notice 
of Captain Vere then solitary walking the weather- 
side of the quarter deck doubtless somewhat chafed 
at the failure of the pursuit The spot where Glag- 
gart stood was the place allotted to men of lesser 
grades seeking some more particular interview eitlier 
with the officer-of the deck or the Captain himself 
But from the latter it was not often that a sailol 
or petty officer of those days would seek a hearing 
only some exceptional cause would accordmg to 
established custom have warranted that 

Piesently just as the Commander absorbed in his 
reflections was on the point of turning aft in his 
promenade he became sensible of Claggart s pres 
ence, and saw the doffed cap held in deferential 
expectancy Here be it said that Captain Veres 
personal knowledge of this petty-oiBBcer had only 
begun at the time of the ship s last saihng from 
home Claggart then for the fiist m transfer from a 
ship detained for repairs supplving on board the 
Indomitable the place of a previous master at arms 
disabled and ashore 

No sooner did the Commander observe who it was 
that now deferentially stood awaitmg his notice, 
than a peculiar expression came over him It was 
not unlike that which uncontrollably will flit across 
the countenance of one at unawares encountering a 
person who though known to him mdeed has hardly 
been long enough known foi thorough knowledge 
but somethmg in whose aspect nevertheless now for 
the first provokes a vaguely repellent distaste But 
commg to a stand and resuming much of his wonted 
official manner save that a sort of impatience lurked 
m the intonation of the opening word, he said, 
Well? what is it Master at Arms? 
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With the ail of a subordinate grieved at the 
necessity of being a messenger of ill tidings and 
while conscientiously detei mined to be frank yet 
equally lesolved upon shunning ovei statement Clag- 
gart at this invitation or lathei summons to dis- 
burthen spoke up What he said conveyed in the 
language of no uneducated man was to the effect 
following if not altogether in these words namely 
that during the chace and preparations foi the 
possible encounter he had seen enough to comincc 
him that at least one sailor aboard was a dangerous 
chaiacter in a ship mustering some who not only 
had taken a guilty part in the late serious tioubles 
but otheis also who like the man in question had 
entered His Majesty s service under anothei foim 
than enlistment 

At this point Captain Veie with some impatience 
inteiiupted him Be direct man say impiessed 
men 

Claggait made a gestuie of subseivience and 
proceeded 

Quite lately he (Claggart) had begun to suspect 
that on the gun decks some sort of movement 
piompted by the sailoi in question was coveitly 
going on but he had not thought himself wai ranted 
in lepoiting the suspicion so long as it remained 
indistinct But fiom what he had that afternoon 
observed in the man refeired to the suspicion of 
something clandestine going on had advanced to a 
point less removed from certainty He deeply felt 
he added the serious responsibility assumed m mak 
mg a report involving such possible consequences 
to the individual mainly concerned besides tending 
to augment those natural anxieties which every naval 
commander must feel in view of extraordinaiy out 
breaks so recent as those which he soirowfully said 
it, it needed not to name 

Now at the first broaching of the matter Captain 
Vere taken by sui prise could not wholly dissemble 
his disquietude But as Claggait went on the for 
mers aspect changed into restiveness under some 
thing in the witness manner in giving his testimony 
However, he refrained fiom interrupting him And 
Claggait, continuing concluded with this 

God forbid your honor that the Indomitable s 

should be the experience of the 

Never mind that' heie preemptorily broke in 
the superior his face altering with anger, instinc 
tively divining the ship that the other was about to 
name one in which the Noie Mutiny had assumed 
a singularly tragical character that for a time jeop 
ardized the life of its commander Under the cir 
cumstances he was indignant at the purposed allu 
sion When the commissioned oflScers themselves 
were on all occasions very heedful how they referred 
to the recent events for a petty officer unnecessarily 
to allude to them m the presence of his Captain, 


this struck him as a most immodest presumption 
Besides to his quick sense of self respect it even 
looked under the circumstances something like an 
attempt to alaim him Noi at fiist was he without 
some surpiise that one who so fai as he had hithcito 
come under his notice had shown consideiable tact 
m his function should in this paiticular evince such 
lack of it 

But these thoughts and kindred dubious ones flit 
ting acioss his mind were suddenly replaced b) an 
intuitional suimise which though as yet obscure in 
foim sei\ed piactically to alfcct his reception of the 
ill tidings Certain it is that lo ig versed in everv 
thing pertaining to the complicated gun deck life, 
which hke e\ciy othei foim of life has its seciet 
mines and dubious side the side populaiK dis 
claimed Captain Vere did not peimit himself to be 
unduly disturbed by the geneial tenor of his sub- 
oidmates report Fuitheiriore if in view of lecent 
events prompt action should be taken at the first 
palpable sign of recuiring insubordination, for all 
that not judicious would it be he thought to keep 
the idea of Imgeiing disaffection alive by undue 
forwaidness in ci editing an informer even if his 
own suboidinate and charged among o^’hei things 
with police suiveillance of the crew This feeling 
would not perhaps have so pi evaded with him were 
it not that upon a prior occasion the patiiotic zeal 
officially eMnced by Claggart had somewh-^t iiritated 
him as appearing rathei supei sensible and strained 
Fuitheimoie something even in the officials self- 
possessed and somewhat ostentatious manner in 
making his specifications stiangelv icmmded him of 
a bandsman, a peijmous witness in a capital case 
before a court maitial ashore of which when a lieu 
tenant he Captain Vere had been a member 

Now the peremptory check given to Claggart in 
the matter of the ai rested allusion was quickly fol 
lowed up by this You say thit there is at leist one 
dangerous man aboaid Name him 

William Budd A foretopman you^ honoi — 

Willnm Budd repeated Captain Vere with un 
feigned astonishment and mean you the mm that 
Lieutenant Ratcliff took fiom the merchantman not 
very long ago — the young fellow who seems to be 
so popular with the men — Billy the Handsome 
Sailoi as they call him^ 

The same your honoi but foi all his VQ’ith and 
good looks a deep one Not foi nothing does he 
insinuate himself into the good will of his shipmates 
since at the least all hands will at a pinch say a good 
word for him at all hazards Did Lieutenant Ratcliffe 
happen to tell your honor of that adroit fling of 
Budds jumping up in the cutters bow under the 
merchantmans stem when he was being tikcn off'^ 
It IS even masqued by that sort of good humored 
air that at heart he resents his impressment You 
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have but noted his fair cheek A man trap may be 
under his ruddy tipped daisies 

Now the Handsome Sailor as a signal figuie among 
the crew had natuially enough attract'="d the Cap 
tains attention fiom the fiist Though m general 
not very demonstrative to his officeis he had con 
gratulated Lieutenant RatcliflFe upon his good foitune 
in lighting on such a fine specimen of the genus 
homo who in the nude might have posed for a 
statue of young Adam before the Fall As to BiUys 
adieu to the ship Rights of Man which the boaidmg 
lieutenant had indeed reported to him but in a 
deferential way more as a good story than aught 
else Captain Vere though mistakenly understanding 
it as a satiric sally had but thought so much the 
better of the impressed man for it as a military 
sailor admirmg the spirit that could take an arbitrary 
enlistment so meriily and sensibly The foietopmans 
conduct too so far as it had fallen undei the Cap 
tains notice had confirmed the first happy augury 
while the new recruits qualities as a sailoi-man 
seemed to be such that he had thought of recom 
mending him to the executive officer for promotion 
to a place that would more frequently bring him 
under his own observation namely the captaincy 
of the mizzen top, replacing chere in the starboard 
watch a man not so young whom partly foi that 
reason he deemed less fitted foi the post Be it 
parenthesized here that since the mizzen topmen 
having not to handle such breadths of heavy canvas 
as the lower sails on the mam mast and fore mast a 
young man if of the right stuff not only seems best 
adapted to duty there, but in fact is generally se- 
lected for the captaincy of that top and the com- 
pany undei him are light hands and often but strip 
lings In sum Captain Vere had from the beginning 
deemed Billy Budd to be what in the naval parlance 
of the time was called a Kings bargain that is to 
say foi His Britannic Majesty s navy a capital invest- 
ment at small outlay or none at all 

After a brief pause during which the reminiscences 
above mentioned passed vividly through his mind 
and he weighed the import of Claggarts last sug- 
gestion conveyed in the phrase pitfall under the 
clover and the more he weighed it the less reliance 
he felt in the informers good faith Suddenly he 
turned upon him and in a low voice Do vou come 
to me Master at-Aims with so foggy a tale^ As to 
Budd, cite me an act oi spoken word of his confinna- 
tory of what you m general chaige against him 
Stay, drawing nearer to him heed what you speak 
Just now and in a case like this theie is a yard 
aim end for the false-witness 

Ah, your honor ^ sighed Claggart mildly shaking 
his shapely head as in sad deprecation of such un- 
merited severity of tone Then bridling — erectmg 
himself as m virtuous self-assertion, he circumstan- 


tially alleged certain words and acts which collec- 
tively if credited led to presumptions mortally in- 
culpating Budd And for some of these aveiments 
he added substantiating proof was not fai 

With gray eyes impatient and distrustful essaying 
to fathom to the bottom Claggart s calm violet ones 
Captain Vere again heaid him out then for the 
moment stood ruminating The mood he evinced 
Claggart — ^himself for the time liberated from the 
others sciutmy — steadily legaided with a look diffi- 
cult to render — a look curious of the operation of 
his tactics a look such as might have been that of 
the spokesman of the envious children of Jacob 
deceptively imposing upon the troubled patriarch 
the blood dyed coat of young Joseph 

Though something exceptional in the moral quality 
of Captain Vere made him in earnest encounter 
with a fellow man a veritable touch stone of that 
mans essential nature yet now as to Claggart and 
what was really going on in him his feeling partook 
less of intuitional conviction than of strong suspicion 
clogged by strange dubieties The perplexity he 
evmced pioceeded less fiom aught touching the man 
informed against — as Claggait doubtless opined — 
than from considerations how best to act in regard 
to the informer At first indeed he was naturally for 
summoning that substantiation of his allegations 
which Claggait said was at hand But such a pro 
ceedmg would result in the mattei at once getting 
abroad which in the piesent stage of it he thought 
might undesirably affect the ships company If 
Claggart was a false witness — that closed the affair 
And therefore before trying the accusation he would 
fiist practically test the accuser and he thought 
this could be done in a quiet undemonstrative way 

The measure he determined upon involved a shift 
mg of the scene a transfer to a place less exposed 
to observation than the broad quarter deck For 
although the few gun room officeis there at the time 
had in due observance of naval etiquette withdrawn 
to leewaid the moment Captain Vere had begun 
his promenade on the decks weatheiside and 
though during the colloquy with Claggart they of 
course ventured not to dimmish the distance and 
though throughout the mteiview Captain Veres 
voice was fai from high, and Claggarts silvery and 
low, and the wmd in the cordage and the wash of 
the sea helped the moie to put them beyond ear 
shot neveitheless, the interviews contmuance al 
ready had attracted observation from some topmen 
aloft and other sailors in the waist or further for 
ward 

Having determined upon his measures Captain 
Vere forthwith took action Abruptly turning to 
Claggart he asked Master-at arms, is it now Budd s 
watch aloft^ 

No your honor Whereupon, Mr Wilkes ^ 
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summoning the nearest midshipman, tell Albeit 
to come to me Albert was the Captain s hammock 
boy a soit of sei valet in whose discretion and 
fidelity his mastei had much confidence The lad 
appeared You know Budd the foietopman^ 

I do Sir 

Go find him It is his watch oflF Manage to tell 
him out of eaishot that he is wanted aft Contrive 
it that he speaks to nobody Keep him in talk your 
self And not till you get well aft here not till then 
let him know that the place where he is wanted is 
my cabm You undei stand Go — Master-at Arms 
show yourself on the decks below, and when you 
think it time for Albert to be coming with his man, 
stand by quietly to follow the sailor in 

20 

Now when the foretopman found himself closeted 
there as it were, in the cabin with the Captam and 
Claggart he was sui prised enough But it was a 
surprise unaccompanied by apprehension or distrust 
To an immature nature essentially honest and hu 
mane forewarning intimations of subtler danger 
from ones kind come tardily if at all The only 
thing that took shape in the young sailor s mind was 
this Yes the Captain I have alwavs thought looks 
kmdly upon me Wonder if hes going to make me 
his coxswain I should like that And maybe now he 
IS going to ask the master at arms about me 

Shut the door there sentry said the com 
mandei stand without and let nobody come in — 
Now master-at arms tell this man to his face what 
you told of him to me and stood prepared to scru 
tinize the mutually confronting visages 
With the measured step and calm collected an of 
an asylum physician approachmg in the public hall 
some patient beginning to show indications of a 
coming paradoxysm Claggart deliberately advanced 
within short range of Billy and mesmencally looking 
him in the eye briefly recapitulated the accusation 
Not at first did Billy take it in When he did the 
rose tan of his cheek looked struck as by white 
leprosy He stood like one impaled and gagged 
Meanwhile the accusers eyes removing not as yet 
fiom the blue dilated ones, underwent a phenomenal 
change their wonted rich violet color bluning into 
a muddy purple Those lights of human intelligence 
losing human expression gelidly piotruding like the 
alien eyes of certain uncatalogued cieatures of the 
deep The first mesmeric glance was one of serpent 
fascination the last was as the hungry lurch of the 
torpedo fish 

Speak man^ said Captain Vere to the transfixed 
one struck by his aspect even more than by Clag 
gart s Speak^ defend yourself Which appeal 
caused but a strange dumb gesturing and gurglmg 


in Billy, amazement at such an accusation so sud 
denly spiung on inexperienced nonage this and, 
it may be honor of the accusei serving to bring 
out his lurking defect and in this instance foi the 
time intensifying it into a convulsed tongue tie while 
the intent head and entiie form stiainmg foiward 
in an agony of ineffectual eagerness to obey the 
injunction to speak and defend himself gave an 
expiession to the face like tliat of a condemned 
Vestal piiestess in the moment of being buried alive, 
and in the first struggle against suffocation 

Though at the time Captain Veie was quite ig 
noiant of Billy s liability to vocal impediment he 
now immediately divined it, since vividly Billy s 
aspect recalled to him that of a biight young school 
mate of his whom he had once seen stiuck by much 
the same staitling impotence in the act of eagerly 
rising in the class to be foremost in i espouse to a 
testing question put to it by the master Going close 
up to the young sailor and laying a soothing hand 
on his shoulder he said Theie is no huiiy my boy 
Take your time take your time Contrary to the effect 
intended these woids so fatheily in tone doubtless 
touching Billy s heart to the quick piompted yet 
moie violent efforts at utteiance — efforts soon ^.nding 
for the time in confirming the pu ilysis and bunging 
to his face an expression which wis as i ciucifixion 
to behold The next instant quick as th.. flime fiom 
a discharged cannon at night his right aim shot out, 
and Claggait dropped to the deck Whether in ten 
tionally or but owmg to the young athlete s supciior 
height the blow had taken effect full upon the foie 
head so shapely and intellectual lool ing \ feature 
in the master at arms, so that the body fell over 
lengthwise, like a heavy plank tilted fiom eiectness 
A gasp or two and he lay motionless 

Fated boy breathed Captain Veie in tone so 
low as to be almost a whisper, what have you done^ 
But here help me 

The twain raised the felled one from the loins 
up into a sitting position The spare foim flexibly 
acquiesced but ineitly It was like handling a dead 
snake They lov/ered it back Regaining eiectness 
Captain Vere with one hand covering his face stood 
to all appeal ance as impassive as the object at his 
feet Was he absorbed in taking in all the bcaiings 
of the event and what was best not onlv now at 
once to be done but also in the sequeP Slowly he 
uncovered his face and the effect was as if the moon 
emeiging from eclipse should reappear with quite 
another aspect than that which had gone into hiding 
The father in him manifested towaids Billv thus far 
m the scene was replaced by the military discipli 
narian In his oflScial tone he bade the foretopman 
retire to a state room aft (pointing it out) and 
there remain till thence summoned This oider Billy 
in silence mechanically obeyed Then going to the 
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cabin door where it opened on the quarter deck, 
Captain Veie said to the sentry without Tell some 
body to send Albeit here When the lad appeared 
his master so contrived it that he should not catch 
sight of the prone one Albeit he said to him teU 
the Surgeon I wish to see him You need not come 
back till called When the Surgeon entered — a self- 
poised character of that grave sense and experience 
that hardly anything could take him aback — Cap- 
tain Vere advanced to meet him thus unconsciously 
mtercepting his view of Claggart and interrupting 
the other s wonted ceremonious salutation said, 
Nay tell me how it is with yonder man, directmg 
his attention to the prostrate one 

The Surgeon looked and foi all his self command 
somewhat started at the abrupt revelation On Clag 
garts always pallid complexion, thick black blood 
was now oozing from nostril and ear To the gazer s 
professional eye it was unmistakably no living man 
that he saw 

Is it so then^ said Captain Vere mtently watch 
mg him I thought it But verify it Whereupon 
the customary tests confirmed the Surgeons first 
glance who now looking up in unfeigned concern 
cast a look of intense mquisitiveness upon his supe 
nor But Captain Vere with one hand to his brow 
was standing motionless Suddenly catching the Sur- 
geon s arm convulsively, he exclaimed pointing 
down to the body — It is the divine judgment on 
Ananias ^ Look^ 

Distmbed by the excited manner he had never 
before observed in the Indomitable s Captam and 
as yet wholly ignorant of the affair the prudent 
Surgeon nevertheless held his peace only again look- 
ing an earnest interiogation as to what it was that 
had resulted m such a tragedy 

But Captain Vere was now agam motionless 
standing absoibed in thought But again starting 
he vehemently exclaimed — Struck dead by an angel 
of God^ Yet the angel must hang! 

At these passionate interjections mere incoher- 
ences to the listener as yet unapprised of the ante- 
cedents the Surgeon was profoundly discomposed 
But now as recollecting himself Captam Vere m less 
passionate tone briefly related the circumstances 
leading up to the event 

But come we must despatch he added Help 
me to remove him (meaning the body) to yonder 
compartment designating one opposite that where 
the foretopman remained immuied Anew disturbed 
by a request that as implying a desire for secrecy 
seemed unaccountably strange to him there was 
nothing foi the subordinate to do but comply 

Go now said Captain Vere with somethmg of 
his wonted mannei — Go now I shall presently call 
a dium head couit Tell the lieutenants what has 
happened, and tell Mr Mordant, meanmg the 


captam of marines and charge them to keep the 
matter to themselves 

21 

Full of disquietude and misgiving the Surgeon left 
the cabin Was Captam Vere suddenly aflFected in 
his mind or was it but a transient excitement 
brought about by so stiange and extiaordinaiy a 
happening? As to the drum head court it stiuck the 
Surgeon as impolitic, if nothing more The thing to 
do he thought, was to place Billy Budd in confine 
ment and m a way dictated by usage and postpone 
further action m so extraoidinary a case, to such 
time as they should rejoin the squadron and then 
refer it to the Admiral He recalled the unwonted 
agitation of Captain Vere and his excited exclama 
tions so at variance with his normal manner Was 
he unhinged^ But assummg that he is it is not so 
susceptible of proof What then can he do^ No more 
trymg situation is conceivable than that of an oflBcer 
subordinate under a Captain whom he suspects to 
be not mad mdeed, but yet not quite unaffected 
m his intellect To argue his ordei to him would 
be msolence To resist him would be mutiny 

In obedience to Captam Vere he communicated 
what had happened to the lieutenants and captain 
of maimes saying nothing as to the Captain s state 
They fully shared his own surprise and concern 
Like him too they seemed to think that such a 
matter should be referred to the Admiral 

22 

Who in the rainbow can show the line where the 
violet tmt ends and the orange tint begins^ Dis 
tmctly we see the difference of the colors but when 
exactly does the one first blendmgly enter into the 
other^ So with sanity and insanity In pronounced 
cases there is no question about them But m some 
supposed cases, m various degrees supposedly less 
pionounced, to draw the exact line of demaikation 
few will undertake though for a fee some profes- 
sional experts will There is nothing namable but 
that some men will undertake to do it for pay 

Whether Captain Vere, as the Surgeon profes- 
sionally and privately surmised was really the sud- 
den victim of any degree of aberration one must 
determine for himself by such light as this narrative 
may afford 

That the unhappy event which has been narrated 
could not have happened at a worse junctuie was 
but too true For it was close on the heel of the 
suppressed insurrections an after time veiy critical 
to naval authority demanding from every English 
sea commander two qualities not readily mterfusable 
— ^prudence and rigor Moreover there was some- 
thmg crucial m the case 
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In the ]uggleiy of ciicumstances pieceding and 
attending the event on boaid the Indomitable and m 
the light of that maitial code wheieby it was for- 
mally to be judged innocence and guilt personified 
in Claggait and Budd in effect changed places In a 
legal view the apparent \ictim of the tiagedy was 
he who had sought to victimize a man blameless 
and the indisputable deed of the lattei na\ally 
legal ded constituted the most heinous of mihtai> 
Climes Yet moie The essential light and wiong 
involved in the matter the cleaier that might be so 
much the woise foi the lesponsibilit} of a loyil sea 
commander inasmuch as he was not authoiized to 
deteimine the mattei on that piimiti\e bisis 

Small wonder then that the Indomitable s Captain 
though in general a man of rapid decision felt that 
ciicumspectness not less than piomptitude was nec 
cssary Until he could decide upon his couise and 
m each detail and not only so but until the con 
eluding measure was upon the point of being 
enacted he deemed it advisable in view of all the 
ciicumstances to guaid as much as possible against 
publicity Heie he may or may no^ have erred 
Certain it is however that subsequently in the con 
fidential talk of more than one or two gun-iooms 
and cabins he was not a little criticized by some 
office s a fact imputed by his fi lends and vehe 
mently by his cousin Jack Denton to piofessional 
jealousy of Stairy Vere Some imaginative ground 
foi invidious comment there was The maintenance 
of seciecy in the matter the confining all knowledge 
of it foi a time to the place where the homicide 
occuried the quaiter deck cabin m these paiticulais 
linked some resemblance to the policy adopted in 
those tragedies of the palace which have occurred 
moie than once in the capital founded by Peter the 
Baihaiian 

The case indeed was such that fain would the 
Indomitable s captain have deferred taking any ac 
tion whatever respecting it fuithei than to keep the 
foietopman a close piisoner till the ship rejoined 
the squadion and then submitting the matter to 
the judgement of his Admiial 

But a true military officer is in one particular like 
a tiue monk Not with moie of self-abnegation will 
the latter keep his vows of monastic obedience than 
the former his vows of allegiance to martial duty 

Feeling that unless quick action was taken on it, 
the deed of the foretopman so soon as it should be 
known on the gun decks would tend to awaken 
any slumbering embeis of the Nore among the crew, 
a sense of the urgency of the case oveiiuled m Cap 
tain Vere every othei consideration But though a 
conscientious disciplinarian he was no lover of au- 
thority for mere authority s sake Very fai was he 
from embracing opportunities foi monopolizing to 
himself the perils of moial responsibility none at 


least that could pioperly be refeiied to in official 
supeiior or shared with him by his oflBcial equals 
or even subordinates So thinking he wis glad it 
would not be at vaiiance with usage to turn the 
matter ovei to a summary couit of his own officeis 
reserving to himself as the one on whom the ulti 
mate accountability would rest the light of miin 
taming a supervision of it oi foimally oi mfoimally 
interposing at need Accordingly a dium head court 
was summarily convened he electing the individuals 
composing it, the First Lieutenant, the Captain of 
maimes and the Sailing Mister 

In associating an officer of maiines with the sea 
lieutenants in a case having to do with a siiloi the 
Commandei peihaps deviated from generil custom 
He was prompted thereto by the ciicumstmce that 
he took that soldier to be a judicious person thought 
ful and not altogethei incapable of giappling with 
a difficult case unpiecedented in his piior expe 
lienee Yet even as to him he was not without some 
latent misgiving foi withal he was an extremely 
good natured man an enjoy ei of his dinnei a sound 
sleeper and inclined to obesity A man who though 
he would always maintain his manhood in battle 
might not prove altogether reliable m a moril di 
lemma involving aught of the tiagic As to the 
Fust Lieutenant and the Sailing Mister Captain 
Veie could not but be aware that though honest 
natures of appioved gallantry upon occasion then 
intelligence was mostly confined to the mattei of 
active seamanship and the fighting demands of 
their piofession The court was held in the same 
cabin wheie the unfortunate affaii had taken place 
This cabin the Commanders embiaced the entire 
area under the poop-deck Aft and on either side 
was a small state room the one lOom tempoiaiily i 
jail and the other a dead house and a yet smallei 
compaitment leaving a space between, expanding 
forward into a goodly oblong of lengtli coinciding 
with the ship s beam A skylight of model ate dimen 
sion was oveihead and at each end of the oblong 
space were two sashed porthole windows eisily 
convertible back into embrasures foi short carro 
nades 

All being quickly m readiness Billy Budd was 
airaigned Captain Veie necessaiily appealing as the 
sole witness in the case and as such temporal ily 
sinking his rank, though singularly maintaining it 
in a matter apparently trivial namely that he testi 
Bed from the ship s weather side with that object 
having caused the court to sit on the lee side Con 
cisely he narrated all that had led up to the catas 
trophe, omitting nothing in Claggarts accusation 
and deposing as to the manner in which the prisonei 
had received it At this testimony the three officeis 
glanced with no little surprise at Billy Budd the last 
man they would have suspected either of the muti 
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nous design alleged by Claggart or the undeniable 
deed he himself had done 

The Fust Lieutenant taking judicial piimacy and 
turning toward the piisonei said Captain Vere 
has spoken Is it or is it not as Captain Veie says? 
In response came syllables not so much impeded in 
the utterance as might have been anticipated They 
were these Captain Vere tells the truth It is just 
as Captain Vere says but it is not as the Master at 
Arms said I have eaten the Kings bread and I am 
tiue to the King 

I believe you my man said the witness his 
voice indicating a suppressed emotion not otherwise 
betra) ed 

God will bless you for that Your Honor ^ not 
without stammeiing said Billy and all but broke 
down But immediately was lecalled ^o self control by 
another question to which with the same emotional 
difficulty of utterance he said No there was no 
malice between us I nevei bore malice against the 
Master at aims I am sorry that he is dead I did not 
mean to kill him Could I have used my tongue 
I would not have stiuck him But he foully lied to 
my face and in presence of my Captain and I had 
to say something and I could only say it with a 
blow, God help me^ 

In the impulsive above board manner of the frank 
one the court saw confirmed all that was implied m 
woids that just previously had perplexed them com 
ing as they did fiom the testifier to the tragedy and 
promptly following Billy s impassioned disclaimer of 
mutinous intent — Captain Veres words I believe 
you my man 

Next It was asked of him whether he knew of or 
suspected aught savoring of mcipient trouble (mean 
ing mutmy though the explicit term was avoided) 
going on in any section of the ships company 

The reply Imgeied This was natuially imputed 
by the court to the same vocal embarrassment which 
had retarded or obstructed pievious answers But in 
mam it was otherwise here the question immediately 
recalling to Billy s mind the interview with the 
afterguardsman in the fore chains But an innate 
repugnance to playing a part at all appioaching that 
of an informei against one s own shipmates — the 
same errmg sense of uninstructed honor which had 
stood in the way of his reporting the matter at the 
time though as a loyal man of wai~man it was in 
cumbent on him and failure so to do if charged 
against him and proven would have subjected him 
to the heaviest of penalties this with the blind 
feeling now his that nothing really was being 
hatched prevailed with him When the answer came 
It was a negative 

One question more, said the officer of marines 
now first speaking and with a troubled earnestness 
You tell us that what the Master at arms said 


against you wis a he Now why should he have 
so lied so maliciously lied since you declare there 
was no malice between vou^ 

At that question unintentionally touching on a 
spiritual sphere wholly obscuie to Billy s thoughts 
he was nonplussed evincing a confusion indeed 
that some observers such as can readily be imag- 
med would have construed into imoluntaiy evi- 
dence of hidden guilt Nevertheless he strove some 
way to answer but all at once relinquished the vain 
endeavor at the same time turning an appealing 
glance towards Gaptain Vere as deeming him his 
best helper and friend Captain Vere who had been 
seated for a time rose to his feet addressing the 
mterrogator The question you put to him comes 
naturally enough But how can he lightly answer 
it^ or anybody else^ unless indeed it be he who 
hes withm there designating the compaitment 
where lay the corpse But the pi one one there will 
not rise to our summons In effect though as it 
seems to me the point you make is hardly material 
Quite aside from any conceivable motive actuating 
the Master at aims and irrespective of the provo 
cation to the blow, a martial court must needs in 
the present case confine its attention to the blow s 
consequence, which consequence justly is to be 
deemed not otherwise than as the striker s deed 
This utterance the full significance of which it was 
not at all likely that Billy took in nevei theless caused 
him to turn a wistful interrogative look toward the 
speaker a look m its dumb expressiveness not unlike 
that which a dog of generous bleed might turn upon 
his master seeking in his face some elucidation of a 
previous gesture ambiguous to the canine intelli 
gence Nor was the same utterance without marked 
effect upon the thiee officers more especially the 
soldier Couched in it seemed to them a meaning 
unanticipated, mvolving a prejudgement on the 
speakers part It served to augment a mental dis 
turbance previously evident enough 

The soldier once moie spoke in a tone of sug 
gestive dubiety addressing at once his associates 
and Captain Veie Nobody is present — none of 
the ship s company I mean who might shed lateral 
light if any is to be had upon what lemains mys 
terious in this matter 

That is thoughtfully put said Captain Vere I 
see your drift Ay there is a mystery but to use a 
Scriptuial phrase it is a mystery of iniquity a 
matter for psychologic theologians to discuss But 
what has a military court to do with it^ Not to add 
that for us any possible investigation of it is cut off 
by the lasting tongue tie of — ^him — yonder again 
designating the mortuary state room The prisoner s 
deed, — ^with that alone we have to do 

To this, and particularly the closing reiteration, 
the marine soldier knowing not how apdy to reply. 
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sadly abstained fiom saying aught The First Lieu- 
tenant who at the outset had not unnaturally as- 
sumed primacy in the court now overrulingly in- 
stiucted by a glance from Captain Vere a glance 
moie effective than words resumed that primacy 
Turning to the prisoner Budd he said and scarce 
in equable tones Budd, if you have aught further 
to say for youiself, say it now 

Upon this the young sailor turned another quick 
glance towaid Captain Vere then as taking a hint 
from that aspect a hint confirming his own instinct 
that silence was now best replied to the Lieutenant, 
I have said all Sir 

The marine — the same who had been the sen- 
tinel without the cabin-door at the time that the 
foretopman followed by the master at aims entered 
it — he standing by the sailoi thioughout these judi- 
cial proceedings was now directed to take him back 
to the after compartment ongmally assigned to the 
prisoner and his custodian As the twain disappeared 
from view the three officers as partially liberated 
from some inward constiamt associated with Bill} s 
mere presence, simultaneously stirred in their seats 
They exchanged looks of troubed indecision yet 
feeling that decide they must and without long 
delay Foi Captain Vere he foi the time stood un- 
consciously with his back toward them apparently 
m one of his absent fits gazing out from a sashed 
port hole to windward upon the monotonous blank 
of the twilight sea But the courts silence continu- 
ing bioken only at moments by brief consultations 
in low earnest tones this seemed to assuie him and 
encourage him Turning he to and-fio paced the 
cabm athwart in the returning ascent to windward, 
climbing the slant deck in the ship s lee roll with- 
out knowing it symbolizing thus in his action a 
mind resolute to surmount difficulties even if against 
primitive instincts strong as the wind and the sea 
Presently he came to a stand before the three After 
scanning their faces he stood less as musteiing his 
thoughts for expression than as one inly deliberating 
how best to put them to well meaning men not 
intellectually mature men with whom it was neces 
sary to demonstrate certain principles that were 
axioms to himself Similar impatience as to talking 
is perhaps one leason that deters some minds from 
addressing any popular assembhes 

When speak he did something both in the sub 
stance of what he said and his manner of saying it, 
showed the influence of unshared studies modifying 
and tempering the practical trainmg of an active 
career This along with his phraseology now and 
then was suggestive of the giounds whereon rested 
that imputation of a certain pedantry socially al 
leged against him by certain naval men of wholly 
practical cast captains who nevertheless would 
frankly concede that His Majesty s navy mustered 


no more efficient officer of their grade than Starry 
Vere 

What he said was to this effect Hitherto I have 
been but the witness little more and I should haidly 
think now to take another tone that of youi coad 
jutor for the time did I not perceive in you — at 
the crisis too — a troubled hesitancy pioceeding I 
doubt not from the clash of military duty with moial 
scruple — sciuple vitalized by compassion Foi the 
compassion how can I otherwise than shaie it But 
mindful of paramount obligations I stiive agunst 
scruples that may tend to enervate decision Not, 
gentlemen that I hide fiom myself that the case is 
an exceptional one Speculatively regaided it well 
might be referred to a juiy of casuists But for us 
here acting not as casuists or moialists it is a case 
practical and under martial law piactically to be 
dealt with 

But your scruples do they move as in a dusk^ 
Challenge them Make them advance and declare 
themselves Come now do they impoit something 
like this If mindless of palliating ciicumstances 
we are bound to regard the death of the Mastei at 
arms as the piisonei s deed then does that deed 
constitute a capital crime whereof the penalty is a 
moital one But in natural justice is nothing but the 
piisoners overt act to be consideied^ How can we 
adjudge to summaiy and shameful death a fellow- 
creature innocent before God and whom we feel 
to be so^ — Does that state it aright^ You sign sad 
assent Well I too feel that the full foice of that 
It is Nature But do these buttons that we wear 
attest that our allegiance is to Natuie^ No to the 
King Though the ocean which is inviolate Nature 
primeval though this be the element where we 
move and have our being as sailois yet as the Kings 
office! s lies our duty in a spheie coircspondingly 
naturaP So little is that true that in receiving oui 
commissions we in the most impoitant regaids ceased 
to be natural free agents When war is declaied are 
we the commissioned fighteis pieviously consulted^ 
We fight at command If our judgements appiove the 
war that is but coincidence So in othei particulais 
So now For suppose condemnation to follow these 
present proceedings Would it be so much we our 
selves that would condemn as it would be martial 
law opeiating through us^ Foi that law and the 
rigour of it we are not responsible Oui avowed 
responsibility is in this That however pitilessly that 
law may operate we nevertheless adhere to it and 
administer it 

But the exceptional in the matter moves the 
hearts within you Even so too is mine moved But 
let not warm hearts betray heads that should be 
cool Ashore m a criminal case will an upright judge 
allow himself off the bench to be waylaid by some 
tender kinswoman of the accused seeking to touch 
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him With her tearful plea^ Well the heart here de 
notes the feminine in man, is as that piteous woman, 
and hard though it be, she must here be ruled out 
He paused earnestly studying them for a moment 
then lesumed 

But something in your aspect seems to urge 
that it is not solely the heart that moves in you, 
but also the conscience the private conscience But 
tell me whether or not occupying the position we 
do private conscience should not yield to that im 
penal one formulated m the code under which alone 
we officially proceed^ 

Here the three men moved in their seats less 
convinced than agitated by the course of an aigu 
ment troubling but the more the spontaneous conflict 
within 

Perceiving which the speaker paused for a mo 
ment then abruptly changing his tone went on 
To steady us a bit let us recur to the facts — 
In wartime at sea a man of war s man strikes his 
superior in grade and the blow kills Apait from its 
effect the blow itself is accoiding to the Articles of 
War a capital ciime Furthermore — 

Ay Sir emotionally broke in the officei of 
marines in one sense it was But suiely Budd 
purposed neither mutiny nor homicide 

Suiely not my good man And before a court 
less aibitrary and more merciful than a maitial one 
that plea would largely extenuate At the Last 
Assizes It shall acquit But how here^ We proceed 
undei the law of the Mutiny Act In feature no child 
can lesemble his father more than that Act resembles 
in spiiit the thing fiom which it derives — War 
In His Majesty s service — in this ship indeed — there 
are Englishmen forced to fight for &e King agamst 
then will Agamst their conscience, for aught we 
know Though as their fellow creatures some of us 
may appieciate their position, yet as navy officei s 
what reck we of it^^ Still less recks the enemy Our 
impressed men he would fain cut down m the same 
swath with our volunteers As regards the enemy s 
naval conscripts, some of whom may even share 
our own abhoiience of the regicidal French Direc 
tory it IS the same on our side War looks but to the 
frontage the appearance And the Mutiny Act, Wai s 
child takes after the father Budds intent or non 
intent is nothing to the purpose 

But while put to It by those anxieties m you 
which I can not but lespect I only repeat myself — 
while thus strangely we prolong proceedings that 
should be summary — the enemy may be sighted 
and an engagement result We must do and one 
of two things must we do — condemn or let go 
Can we not convict and yet mitigate the pen 
alty? asked the junior Lieutenant here speaking 
and falteringly, for the first 

Lieutenant, were that cleaily lawful for us under 


the circumstances consider the consequences of such 
clemency The people (meaning the ship s company) 
hive native sense most of them iie fimihar with 
our naval usage and tradition and how would they 
take it^ E\en could you explain to them — ^which our 
official position foibids — tliey long moulded by ar 
bitiaiy discipline ha\e not that kind of intelligent re 
sponsiveness that might qualify them to comprehend 
and discriminate No to the people the foretopmans 
deed however it be worded m the announcement 
will be plain homicide committed m a flagrant act 
of mutiny What penalty for that should follow they 
know But it does not follow Why^ they will rumi 
nate You know what sailors are Will they not revert 
to the recent outbreak at the Noie^ Ay They know 
the well founded alaim — the panic it struck through- 
out England Your clement sentence they would 
account pusillanimous They would think that we 
flmch that we are afraid of them — afiaid of prac- 
tising a lawful rigor singularly demanded at this 
juncture lest it should provoke new troubles What 
shame to us such a conjecture on their part and 
how deadly to discipline You see then whither 
prompted by duty and the law I steadfastly drive 
But I beseech you my friends do not take me 
amiss I feel as you do for this unfortunate boy But 
did he know our hearts I take him to be of that 
generous nature that he would feel even for us on 
whom in this military necessity so heavy a compul- 
sion is laid 

With that ciossing the deck he resumed his place 
by the sashed port hole tacitly leaving the three to 
come to a decision On the cabins opposite side 
the troubled couit sat silent Loyal lieges plain and 
practical though at bottom they dissented from 
some points Captain Vere had put to them tliey 
weie without the faculty hardly had the inclination 
to gamsay one whom they felt to be an earnest man, 
one too not less their superior in mind than in naval 
lank But it is not improbable that even such of his 
woids as were not without influence over them, less 
came home to them than his closing appeal to 
their instmct as sea-officers in the forethought he 
threw out as to the practical consequences to disci 
pline, considering the unconfirmed tone of the fleet 
at the time should a man of war s man s violent 
killing at sea of a superior in grade be allowed to 
pass for aught else than a capital crime demanding 
prompt infliction of the penalty 

Not unlikely they were brought to something more 
or less akin to that harassed frame of mind which 
m the year 1842 actuated the commander of the 
U S brig of war Somers to resolve, under the so 
called Articles of War Articles modelled upon the 
English Mutiny Act to resolve upon the execution at 
sea of a midshipman and two petty officers as 
mutineers designing the seizure of the brig Which 
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lesolution was cairied out though in a tune of peace 
and within not many days sail of home An act 
vindicated by a naval couit of inquiry subsequently 
convened ashore History, and here cited without 
comment True the ciicumstances on boaid the 
Somers were different fiom those on boaid the In- 
domitable But the urgency felt well warranted or 
othei wise was much the same 

Says a writer whom few know Forty years after 
a battle it is easy for a non combatant to reason 
about how it ought to have been fought It is another 
thing personally and undei fire to direct the fighting 
while involved in the obscuring smoke of it Much 
so with lespect to other emeigencies involving con- 
siderations both piactical and moral and when it is 
imperative piomptly to act The greater the fog the 
more it impel ils the steamer and speed is put on 
though at the hazard of running somebody down 
Little ween the snug caid players m the cabin of 
the responsibilities of the sleepless man on the 
bridge 

In brief Billy Budd was formally convicted and 
sentenced to be hung at the yard arm in the early 
morning-watch it being now night Otherwise as is 
customary in such cases the sentence would forth- 
with have been earned out In war time on the field 
or in the fleet a mortal punishment decreed by a 
drum head court — on the field sometimes decreed 
by but a nod from the General — ^follows without 
delay on the heel of conviction witdiout appeal 

23 

It was Captain Veie himself who of his own motion 
communicated the finding of the court to the pris- 
oner for that purpose going to the compartment 
where he was in custody and bidding the marine 
there to withdraw for the time 

Beyond the communication of the sentence what 
took place at this mteiview was never known But 
in view of the character of the twain biiefly closeted 
m that state room each radically shaiing in the raiei 
qualities of our nature — so rare indeed as to be all 
but incredible to average minds however much cul 
tivated — some conjectures may be ventured 

It would have been m consonance with the spirit 
of Captain Vere should he on this occasion have 
concealed nothing from the condemned one — should 
he indeed have frankly disclosed to him the part he 
himself had played in bringing about the decision at 
the same time revealing his actuating motives On 
Billy s side it is not improbable that such a confes 
Sion would have been received in much the same 
spurt that prompted it Not without a sort of joy 
indeed he might have appreciated the biave opin 
ion of him implied m his Captain making such a 
confidant of him Nor, as to the sentence itself 


could he have been insensible that it was imparted 
to him as to one not afiaid to die Even more may 
have been Ciptain Veie in the end may h i\e devel 
oped the passion sometimes latent undei an exterior 
stoical or indiffeient He was old enough to have 
been Billy s father The austeic devotee of military 
dut} letting himself melt back into what remains 
piimeval in oiii formalized humanitv may in the end 
have caught Billy to his heait even as Abraham may 
have caught young Isaac on the brink of resolutely 
offering him up in obedience to the exacting behest 
But there is no telling the saci ament seldom if in 
any case revealed to the gadding woild wheiever 
under circumstances at all akin to those here at- 
tempted to be set forth two of gieat Nature s nobler 
order embrace Theie is privacy at the time in- 
violable to the survivoi and holy oblivion the sequel 
to each divinei magnanimity, piovidentially covers 
all at last 

The first to encountei Captiin Veie in act of leav- 
ing the compaitment was the senior Lieutenant The 
fact he beheld foi the moment one expressive of 
the agony of the strong was to that officer though 
a man of fifty a startling revelation That the con 
demned one suffered less than he who mainly had 
effected the condemnation was apparently indicated 
by the former s exclamation in the scene soon per- 
foice to be touched upon 

24 

Of a series of incidents within a brief term lapidly 
following each othei the adequate naiiation may 
take up a term less brief especially if explanation 
or comment here and theie seem requisite to the 
better understanding of such incidents Between the 
entrance into the cabin of him who never left it 
alive and him who when he did leave it left it as 
one condemned to die between this and the closeted 
interview just given less than an hour and a half 
had elapsed It was an interval long enough how 
ever to awaken speculations among no few of the 
ships company as to what it was that could be 
detaining in the cabin the master at arms and the 
sailor for a rumor that both of them had been seen 
to enter it and neither of them had been seen to 
emerge this rumor had got abroad upon the gun 
decks and in the tops the people of a great war 
ship being in one respect like villagers taking 
microscopic note of every outwaid movement or non 
movement going on When therefore in weather not 
at all tempestuous all hands were called in the sec 
ond dog-wateh a summons under such circum 
stances not usual in those hours the crow were not 
wholly unprepared for some announcement extr loidi 
nary one having connection too with the continued 
absence of the two men from then wonted haunts 
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Theie was a moderate sea at the time and the 
moon newly risen and near to being at its full sil 
veied the white spai deck wherever not blotted bv 
the clear cut shadows horizontally thiown of fixtures 
and moving men On either side the quartei deck 
the maiine guard under aims was drawn up and 
Captain Veie standing in his place sui rounded by 
all the waid room officers addressed his men In 
so doing his manner showed neither more nor less 
than that properly pertaining to his supreme posi 
tion aboard his own ship In clear teims and concise 
he told them what had taken place in the cabin 
that the master at arms was dead that he who had 
killed him had been already tried by a summaiy 
court and condemned to death and that the execu 
tion would take place in the early morning w^atch 
The woid mutiny was not named in what he said 
He lefiained too fiom making the occasion an op 
portumty for any preachment as to the mainte 
nance of discipline thinking peihaps that under ex 
isting circumstances in the navy the consequence of 
violating discipline should be made to speak for 
itself 

Their captains announcement was listened to by 
the thiong of standing sailors m a dumbness like 
that of a seated congregation of believers in hell 
listening to the clergyman s announcement of his 
Calvimstic text 

At the close however a confused murmur went 
up It began to wax All but instantly, then at a 
sign It was pieiced and suppressed by shrill whistles 
of the Boatswain and his Mates piping down one 
watch 

To be prepared for burial Claggarts body was 
delivered to certain petty officers of his mess And 
here, not to clog the sequel with lateral matters it 
may be added that at a suitable hour the Master at 
Aims was committed to the sea with every funeral 
honor proper ly belonging to his naval grade 

In this proceedmg as in every public one gi owing 
out of the tiagedy strict adherence to usage was 
observed Nor in any point could it have been at all 
deviated fiom either with respect to Claggart or 
Billy Budd without begetting undesirable specula- 
tions in the ship s company sailors and more partic- 
ularly men of war s men being of all men the 
gieatest sticklers for usage 

For similar cause all communication between 
Captain Vere and the condemned one ended with 
the closeted interview already given, the latter being 
now surrendered to the ordinary routine preliminary 
to the end This transfer under guard from the Cap- 
tain s quarters was effected without unusual pre- 
cautions — at least no visible ones 

If possible not to let the men so much as suimise 
that their officers anticipate aught amiss from them 
is the tacit rule in a military ship And the more that 


some soit of trouble should really be appiehendcd 
the moie do the officers keep that appiehension to 
themselves though not the less unostentatious vigi 
lance may be augmented 

In the piesent instance the sentry placed ovei the 
prisoner had strict oideis to let no one have com- 
munication with him but the Chaplain And ceitain 
unobtiusive measures were taken absolutely to insure 
this point 

25 

In a seventy four of the old order the neck known 
as the upper gun deck was the one covered over by 
the spar deck which last though not without its 
armament was foi the most part exposed to the 
weather In general it was at all houis free from 
hammocks those of the crew swinging on the lower 
gun deck and berth deck the latter being not only 
a dormitory but also the place for the stowing of the 
sailois bags and on both sides lined with the large 
chests 01 movable pantries of the many messes of 
the men 

On the starboard side of the Indomitable s upper 
gun deck behold Billy Budd under sentiy lying prone 
in irons m one of the bays formed by the regular 
spacing of the guns comprising the batteries on either 
side All these pieces weie of the heavier calibre of 
that period Mounted on lumbering wooden car 
riages they were hampered with cumbeisome harness 
of bieechen and strong side tackles foi lunmng them 
out Guns and carriages together with the long 
rammers and shorter hntstocks lodged in loops over 
head — all these as customary, were painted black 
and the heavy hempen breechens tarred to the same 
tmt wore the like livery of the undertakers In con 
trast with the funeial hue of these surroundings the 
pi one sailors exterior apparel white 'jumper and 
white duck trousers each moie or less soiled dimly 
ghmmered in the obscure light of the bay like a patch 
of discolored snow in early April Imgeiing at some 
upland caves black mouth In effect he is already in 
his shroud or the gaiments that shall serve him in 
lieu of one Over him but scarce illuminating him 
two battle lanterns swing from two massive beams 
of the deck above Fed with the oil supplied by the 
war contractors (whose gams honest or otherwise 
are in eveiy land an anticipated portion of the hai 
vest of death) with flickeiing splashes of dirty yel 
low light they pollute the pale moonshme all but 
meffectually struggling in obstructed flecks through 
the open ports from which the tompioned cannon 
protrude Other lanterns at intervals serve but to 
bung out somewhat the obscurer bays which like 
small confessionals or side-chapels in a cathedral 
branch from the long dim vistaed broad aisle be- 
tween the two batteries of that covered tier 
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Such was the deck wheie now lay the Handsome 
Sailoi Thiough the lose tan of his complexion no 
palloi could have shov^n It would have taken days 
of sequestration from the winds and the sun to have 
hi ought about the eiffacement of that But the skele 
ton in the cheek bone at the point of its angle was 
]ust beginning delicately to be defined undei the 
warm-tmted skin In feivid heaits self contained 
some brief experiences devour our human tissue as 
seciet file in a ship s hold consumes cotton in the 
bale 

But now lying between the two guns as nipped m 
the vice of fate Billy s agony mainly pioceedmg 
from a generous young hearts virgin experience of 
the diabolical incarnate and effective in some men — 
the tension of that agon) was over now It suivived 
not the something healing in the closeted interview 
with Captain Veie Without movement he lay as in 
a tiance That adolescent expression pieviously noted 
as his taking on something akin to the look of a 
slumbeimg child in the cradle when the warm hearth 
glow of the still chambei at night plays on the dim 
pies that at whiles mysteriously form in the cheek 
silently coming and going there Foi now and then 
in the gyved ones tiance a seiene happy light 
born of some wandeiing reminiscence or dream 
would diffuse itself over his face and then wane 
away only anew to return 

The Chaplain coming to see him and finding him 
thus and perceiving no sign that he was conscious of 
his piesence attentively regarded him for a space 
then slipping aside withdiew foi the time, perad 
venture feeling that even he the minister of Christ 
though receiving his stipend from Mars had no con 
solation to pi offer which could result in a peace 
tianscending that which he beheld But in the small 
hours he came again And the prisoner now awake to 
his surroundings noticed his approach and civilly all 
but cheei fully welcomed him But it was to little 
purpose that m the inteiview following the good 
man sought to bung Billy Budd to some godly under 
standing that he must die and at dawn Tiue Billy 
himself fieely refeiied to his death as a thing close 
at hand but it was something in the way that chil 
dren will refer to death in general who yet among 
then other sports will play a funeral with hearse and 
mourners 

Not that like children Billy was incapable of con- 
ceiving what death really is No but he was wholly 
without u-rational fear of it a fear more prevalent in 
highly civilized communities than those so called 
barbarous ones which in all respects stand neaiei to 
unadulterate Nature And as elsewhere said a 
barbaiian Billy radically was as much so foi all the 
costume, as his countrymen the Biitish captives liv- 
ing trophies, made to march in the Roman triumph 
of Germanicus Quite as much so as those latei bar- 


barians young men piobably and picked specimens 
among the eailiei Biilish comerts to Chiistianit) at 
least nominally such and taken to Rome (as today 
converts fiom lessei isles of the sea may be taken to 
London) of whom the Pope of that time admiiing 
the strangeness of their personal beauty so unlike 
the Italian stamp their cleai ruddy complexion and 
curled flaxen locks exclaimed Angles (meaning 
English the modern derivative) Angles do you call 
them^ And is it because they look so like angels^ 
Had it been later in time one would think that 
the Pope had in mind Fia Angelicos seraphs some 
of whom plucking apples in gardens of the Hesper 
ides have the faint rose-bud complexion of the more 
beautiful English giils 

If in vain the good Chaplain sought to impress the 
young baibarian with ideas of death akin to those 
conveyed in the skull di il and cioss-bones on old 
tombstones equally futile to all appeal ance weie his 
efforts to bung home to him the thought of salvation 
and a Saviour Billy listened but less out of awe 
01 reverence perhaps than from a certain natural 
politeness doubtless at bottom logarding all that m 
much the same way that most manners of his class 
take any discourse abstract or out of the common 
tone of the woik a-day world And this sailoi way of 
taking clerical discouise is not wholly unlike the 
way in which the pioneei of Chiistianit) full of 
transcendent miracles was received long ago on 
tropic isles by any super lor satage so called — a Tihi 
tian sav of Captain Cook s time oi shortly after that 
time Out of natural courtesy he received but did 
not appropriate It was like a gift placed in the 
palm of an outreached hand upon which the fingers 
do not close 

But the Indomitable s Chaplain was a discreet 
man possessing the good sense of a good heart So 
he insisted not in his vocation here At the instance 
of Captain Vere, a lieutenant had apprised him of 
pretty much everything as to Billy and since he felt 
that innocence was even a bettei thing than religion 
wherewith to go to Judgement he reluctantly with 
drew but m his emotion not without fiist peifoim 
mg an act strange enough in an Englishman and 
under the circumstances yet more so in any regular 
priest Stooping over he kissed on the fan cheek his 
fellow man, a felon m martial law, one who though 
on the confines of death he felt he could never con 
vert to a dogma nor foi all that did he feai for his 
future 

Marvel not that having been made acquainted 
with the young sailors essential innocence (an iiiup 
tion of heretic thought haid to suppress) the worthy 
man lifted not a finger to avert the doom of such a 
martyr to martial discipline So to do would not only 
have been as idle as invoking the desert, but would 
also have been an audacious transgression of the 
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bounds of his function one as exactly presciibed to 
him by military law as that of the boatswain or any 
other naval officei Bluntly put a chaplain is the 
minister of the Prince of Peace serving in the host 
of the God of Wai — Mars As such he is as mcon 
gruous as that musket of Blucher etc at Christmas 
Why then is he theie^ Because he mdirectly sub 
serves the purpose attested by the cannon because 
too he lends the sanction of the religion of the meek 
to that which practically is the abrogation of every 
thing but brute Force 

26 

The night so luminous on the spar-deck but other 
wise on the cavernous ones below levels so like the 
tiered galleries in a coal mine — the luminous night 
passed away But, like the piophet in the chaiiot dis 
appearing m heaven and dropping his mantle to 
Elisha the withdrawing night tiansf erred its pale 
robe to the breaking day A meek shy light ap 
peared in the East, where stretched a diaphanous 
fleece of white fun owed vapor That light slowly 
waxed Suddenly eight bells was struck aft re 
sponded to by one louder metallic stroke from for- 
waid It Yy^ds four o clock m the mornmg Instantly 
the silvei whistles were heard summoning all hands 
to witness punishment Up through the gieat hatch- 
ways rimm^-d with racks of heavy shot the watch 
below came pouring ovei spreading with the watch 
already on deck the space between the mainmast 
and foremast including that occupied by the capa 
Clous launch and the black booms tiered on eithei 
side of it boat and booms making a summit of ob 
servation for the powder boys and younger tars A 
diflFerent group comprising one watch of topmen 
leaned over the rail of that sea balcony no small 
one m a seventy four looking down on the crowd 
below Man or boy none spake but in whisper, and 
few spake at all Captain Vere — as before, the cen- 
tral figure among the assembled commissioned of 
ficers — stood nigh the break of the poop deck facing 
forward Just below him on the quarter-deck the 
maiines in full equipment were drawn up much as 
at the scene of the promulgated sentence 

At sea m the old time the execution by halter of 
a military sailoi was generally from the fore yard 
In the present instance foi special reasons the mam- 
yard was assigned Undei an arm of that weather or 
lee ^ yaid the prisoner was presently brought up the 
Chaplain attending him It was noted at the time 
and remaiked upon afterwards, that in this final 
scene the good man evinced little or nothing of 
the perfunctoiy Brief speech indeed he had with 
the condemned one but the genume Gospel was 
less on his tongue than m his aspect and manner 
towards him The final preparations personal to the 


latter being speedily brought to an end b) two 
boatswain s mates the consummation impended 
Billy stood facing aft At the penultimate mom<.nt 
his woids his only ones woids wholly unobstiucteJ 
in the utterance were these — God bless Captain 
Vere^ Svllables so unanticipated coming from one 
with the Ignominious hemp about his neck — a con 
ventional felons benediction directed aft towaids 
the quaiters of honoi syllables too delivered m the 
deal melod) of a singing bird on the point of launch 
mg from the twig had a phenomenal effect not un 
enhanced by the rare personal beauty of the young 
sailor spiiitualized now through late experiences so 
poignantly profound 

Without volition as it were as if indeed the ship s 
populace were but the vehicles of some vocal cur 
rent electric with one voice from alow and aloft 
came a lesonant sympathetic echo — God bless 
Captain Vere^ And yet at that instant Billy alone 
must have been in their hearts even as he was in 
their eyes 

At the pronounced words and the spontaneous 
echo that voluminously rebounded them Captain 
Veie either through stoic self contiol oi a soit of 
momentary paialysis induced by emotional shock 
stood erectly rigid as a musket m the ship aimorei s 
lack 

The hull delibeiately recovering from the pei iodic 
roll to leeward was just regaining an even keel when 
the last signal a preconceited dumb one was given 
At the same moment it chanced that the vapoiy 
fleece hanging low m the East, was shot through 
with a soft glory as of the fleece of the Lamb of 
God seen in mystical vision and simultaneously 
therewith watched by the wedged mass of upturned 
faces Billy ascended and ascending took the full 
rose of the dawn 

In the pinioned figure, arrived at the yaid end to 
the wonder of all no motion was apparent none 
save that created by the ship s motion in moderate 
weathei so majestic in a great ship ponderously 
cannoned 

27 

A Digression 

When some days afterward in reference to the sin- 
gularity just mentioned the Purser a rathei ruddy 
rotund person more accurate as an accountant than 
profound as a philosopher said at mess to the Sur 
geon What testimony to the force lodged in will 
power the latter saturnine, spare and tall, one in 
whom a discreet causticity went along with a man 
ner less genial than polite, replied Your pardon 
Mr Purser In a hanging scientifically conducted — 
#»nd under special orders I myself directed how 
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Budds was to be effected — any mo\einent follow 
ing the completed suspension and originating in the 
body suspended, such movement indicates mechani 
cal spasm m the musculai system Hence the ab 
sence of that is no moie attributable to will powei as 
you call it than to ho^ se powei — ^begging your par 
don 

But this muscular spasm you speak of is not that 
in a degree moie or less invariable m these cases^ 
Assuredly so Mr Pmser 

How then, my good sii, do you account for its 
absence in this instance^ 

Mr Purser it is clear that your sense of the sm 
gularity in this matter equals not mine You account 
for it by what you call will powei a term not yet in 
eluded in the lexicon of science For me I do not, 
with mv present knowledge pietend to account for 
it at all Even should we assume the hypothesis that 
at the first touch of the halyards the action of Budds 
heart, intensified by extiaordinary emotion at its 
climax, abruptly stopt — much like a watch when 
in caielessly winding it up you strain at the finish 
thus snapping the chain — even under that hypothesis 
how account for the phenomenon that followed^ 
You admit then that the absence of spasmodic 
movement was phenomenal 

It was phenomenal Mr Purser in the sense that 
it was an appearance the cause of which is not im- 
mediately to be assigned 

But tell me my dear Sir, pertmaciously con- 
tinued the other was the mans death effected by 
the haltei oi was it a species of euthanasia^ 

Eutharasia Mi Purser is something like your 
wilU'powei I doubt its authenticity as a scientific 
term — ^begging youi pardon again It is at once 
imaginative and metaphysical — in short Greek 
But abruptly changing his tone there is a case in 
the sick bay that I do not care to leave to my assist- 
ants Beg youi pardon but excuse me And rising 
from the mess he formally withdrew 

28 

The silence at the moment of execution and for a 
moment or two continuing thereafter a silence but 
emphasized by the regular wash of the sea against 
the hull or the flutter of a sail caused by the helms 
mans eyes being tempted astray this emphasized 
silence was gradually disturbed by a sound not easily 
to be verbally rendered Whoever has heard the 
freshet wave of a torrent suddenly swelled by pou” 
mg showers in tropical mountains, showers not 
shared by the plain whoever has heard the fiist 
muffled muimui of its slopmg advance through 
precipitous woods may form some conception of 
the sound now heard The seeming remoteness of its 
source was because of its murmurous indistinctness 


since it came from close by even from the men 
massed on the ships open deck Being inaiticulate 
it was dubious in significance furthei than it seemed 
to indicate some capricious revulsion of thought or 
feeling such as mobs ashoie aie liable to m the pies 
ent instance possibly implying a sullen i evocation on 
the mens pait of their involuntary echoing of Billy s 
benediction But eie the muimur had time to wax 
into clamor it was met by a strategic command the 
moie telling that it came with abrupt unexpected 
ness 

Pipe down the starboard watch Boatswain and 
see that they go 

Shrill as the shiiek of the sea-hawk the whistles 
of the Boatswain and his Mates pierced that ommous 
low sound dissipating it and yielding to the mecha 
nism of discipline the thiong was thinned by one 
half For the lemamdei most of them were set to 
temporary employments connected with trimming 
the yards and so forth, business readily to be got up 
to serve occasion by any ofiBcer of the-deck 

Now each pioceedmg that follows a mortal sen 
tence pronounced at sea by a drum head couit is 
characteiised by promptitude not perceptibly meig 
mg into huriy, though bordering that The hammock 
the one which had been Billy s bed when alive 
having already been ballasted with shot and other 
wise prepared to serve for his canvas coffin the 1 i«t 
offices of the sea undei takers the Sail Maker s Mat s 
were now speedily completed When everything 
was m readiness a second call foi all hands made 
necessary by the strategic movement before men 
tioned was sounded and now to witness burial 

The details of this closing foimality it needs not 
to give But when the tilted plank let slide its freight 
into the sea a second stiange human muimui was 
heard blended now with another inaiticulate sound 
proceeding from ceitam laigei sea fowl whose at- 
tention having been attracted by the peculiir com 
motion m the water resulting fiom the heavy sloped 
dive of the shotted hammock into the sea flew 
screaming to the spot So near the hull did they 
come that the stiidoi oi bony creak of then gaunt 
double ]omted pinions was audible As the ship un 
der light aiis passed on leaving the burial spot 
astern they still kept ending it low down with the 
moving shadow of their outsti etched wings and the 
Cloaked requiem of their cries 

Upon sailors as superstitious as those of the age 
preceding ouis men of wai s men too who had just 
beheld the prodigy of repose in the foim suspended 
in air and now founder mg m the deeps to such 
manners the action of the sea fowl though dictated 
by mere animal gieed for prey was big with no 
piosaic significance An unceitain movement began 
among them in which some encroachment was made 
It was tolerated but foi a moment For suddenly the 
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drum beat to quarters which familiai sound hap 
pening at least twice eveiy day had upon the 
piesent occasion a signal peiemptoriness in it Tiue 
martial discipline long continued superinduces in 
average man a soit of impulse of docility whose 
operation at the ofBcial sound of command much 
resembles m its promptitude the effect of an instinct 

The drum beat dissolved the multitude, distribut 
mg most of them along the batteries of the two 
covered gun decks There as wont the guns crews 
stood by their respective cannon erect and silent 
In due course the First Officer sword under arm 
and standing in his place on the quarter deck foi 
mally received the successive reports of the sworded 
Lieutenants commanding the sections of batteries 
below the last of which reports being made the 
summed report he deliveied with the customary 
salute to the Commandei All this occupied time 
which in the present case was the object of beating 
to quarters at an hour prior to the customary one 
That such variance from usage was authorized by an 
officei like Captain Vere a martinet as some deemed 
him was evidence of the necessity for unusual ac 
tion impliea m what he deemed to be temporal ily 
the mood of his men With mankind he would say 
forms measured forms are everything and that is 
the import couched m the story of Orpheus with his 
lyre spell binding the wild denizens of the wood 
And this he once applied to the disiuption of forms 
going on across the Channel and the consequences 
thereof 

At this unwonted muster at quaiters all pro 
ceeded as at the regular hour The band on the 
quaiter deck played a sacred air After which the 
Chaplain went through the customaiy moinmg serv 
ice That done, the drum beat the retreat and 
toned by music and religious rites subserving the 
discipline and purpose of war the men in their 
wonted oiderly manner, dispersed to the places al 
lotted them when not at the guns 

And now it was full day The fleece of low hang- 
ing vapor had vanished licked up by the sun that 
late had so gloiified it And the circumambient air 
in the clearness of its serenity was like smooth white 
marble in the polished block not yet lemoved from 
the maible-dealer s yard 

29 

The symmetry of form attainable in pure fiction can 
not so readily be achieved in a narration essentially 
having less to do with fable than with fact Truth 
uncompromisingly told will always have its ragged 
edges hence the conclusion of such a narration is 
apt to be less finished than an aichitectural finial 

How It fared with the Handsome Sailor during the 
year of the Gieat Mutiny has been faithfully given 


But though properlv the stoiy ends with his life 
somethmg m way of sequel will not be amiss Three 
brief chapters will suffice 

In the geneial re christening under the Diiectory 
of the Cl aft originally forming the navy of the 
French monarchy the St Louis line of battle ship 
was named the Atheiste Such a name like some 
other substituted ones in the Revolutionaiy fleet 
while proclaiming the infidel audacity of the ruling 
power was yet though not so intended to be the 
aptest name if one consider it ever given to a war 
ship fai more so indeed than the Devastation the 
Erebus (the Hell) and similai names bestowed upon 
fightmg ships 

On the return passage to the English fleet from 
the detached cruise during which occurred the 
events already recorded the Indomitable fell m with 
the Atheiste An engagement ensued during which 
Captain Vere m the act of putting his ship alongside 
the enemy with a view of throwing his boarders 
across her bulwarks was hit by a musket ball from 
a porthole of die enemy s mam cabin More thin 
disabled he dropped to the deck and was earned 
below to the same cock pit where some of his men 
aheady lay The senior Lieutenant took command 
Under him the enemy was finally captured and 
though much crippled was by lare good fortune suc- 
cessfully taken into Gibraltar an English poit not 
very distant fiom the scene of the fight There Cap- 
tam Vere with the rest of the wounded was put 
ashore He lingered for some days but the end came 
Unhappily he was cut off too early for the Nile and 
Trafalgar The spirit that spite its philosophic auster- 
ity may yet have indulged in the most secret of all 
passions ambition, never attained to the fulness of 
fame 

Not long befoie death while lying under the in 
fluence of that magical drug which soothing the 
physical frame mysteriously operates on the subtlei 
element in man, he was heard to muimui words in 
explicable to his attendant — Billy Budd Billy 
Budd That these were not the accents of remoise 
would seem clear from what the attendant said 
to the Indomitable s senior officer of marines who as 
the most reluctant to condemn of the membeis of the 
drum head comt too well knew though here he kept 
the knowledge to himself who Billy Budd was 

30 

Some few weeks aftei the execution among other 
matters under the head of Neius from the Mediter 
lanean there appeared in a naval chronicle of the 
time an authoiized weekly publication an account 
of the affair It was doubtless for the most part wiit 
ten in good faith though the medium, paitly lumor 
thi ought which the facts must have reached the 
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wiitei served to deflect and m part falsify them The 
account was as follows — 

On the tenth of the last month a deplorable oc 
cuiience took place on board H M S Indomitable 
John Claggait the ship s master at-aims discovering 
that some sort of plot was incipient among an in 
ferior section of the ships company and that the 
ringleader was one William Budd he Claggart in the 
act of airaignmg the man before the Captam was 
vindictively stabbed to the heart by the suddenly 
drawn sheath knife of Budd 

The deed and the implement employed, sufiB 
ciently suggest that though musteied into the service 
under an English name the assassin was no English 
man but one of those aliens adopting English cog 
nomens whom the present extraoidmaiy necessities 
of the Service ha\e caused to be admitted into it m 
consideiable numbers 

The enoimity of the crime and the extreme 
depiavity of the ciiminal appear the greater in view 
of the character of the victim a middle aged man 
respectable and discreet, belonging to that minor 
official grade the petty officers upon whom as 
none know better than the commissioned gentlemen 
the efficiency of His Majesty s navy so largely de 
pends His function was a responsible one at once 
onerous and thankless and his fidelity in it the 
greater because of his stiong patriotic impulse In 
this instance as in so many other instances in these 
days the character of this unfortunate man signally 
refutes if refutation were needed that peevish say 
ing attiibuted to the late Dr Johnson, that patriotism 
is the last lefuge of a scoundrel 

The criminal paid the penalty of his crime The 
promptitude of the punishment has proved salutary 
Nothing amiss is now appiehended aboard H M S 
Indomitable 

The above appealing in a publication now long 
ago superannuated and foi gotten is all that hitherto 
has stood in human recoid to attest what manner of 
men respectively were John Claggart and Billy 


Eveiythmg is for a term lemarkable in navies Any 
tangible object associated with some striking incident 
of the service is converted into a monument The 
spai from which the Foretopman was suspended, 
was for some few years kept trace of by the blue- 
jackets Their knowledge followed it from ship to 
dock-yard and again from dock yard to ship still 
pursuing It even when at last reduced to a mere dock 
yard boom To them a chip of it was as a piece of 
the Cross Ignorant though they were of the secret 
facts of the tragedy and not thinking but that the 
penalty was somehow unavoidably inflicted fiom 
the naval point of view, for all that they instinctively 


felt that Billy was a sort of man as incapable of 
mutiny as of wilful murder They lecalled the fresh 
young image of the Handsome Sailor, that face nevei 
deformed by a sneer or subtler vile freak of the heart 
withm Their impression of him was doubtless 
deepened by the fact that he was gone and in a 
measure mysteriously gone On the gun-decks of the 
Indomitable the general estimate of his nature and 
Its unconscious simplicity eventually found rude 
utterance fiom another foietopman one of his own 
watch gifted, as some sailors aie with an artless 
poetic temperament The tairy hands made some 
lines which after circulating among the shipboaid 
Clew for a while, finally got ludely pi in ted at Ports 
mouth as a ballad The title given to it was the 
sailor s 

BILLY IN THE DARBIES 

Good of the Chaplain to entei Lone Bay 
And down on his marrowbones heie and pi ay 
For the likes just o me Billy Budd — But look 
Thiough the port comes the moon shine astiay^ 

It tips the guaids cutlas and silveis this nook. 

But twill die in the dawning of Billy s last day 
A jewel block they 11 make of me tomonow 
Pendant pearl fiom the yard arm end 
Like the eai-drop I gave to Biistol Molly — 

0 tis me not the sentence they 11 suspend 
Ay Ay all is up and I must up too 

Early in the morning aloft fiom alow 
On an empty stomach now never it would do 
They 11 give me a nibble — ^bit o biscuit eie I go 
Sure a messmate will reach me the last parting cup 
But turning heads away from the hoist and the 
belay 

Heaven knows who will have the i tinning of me up^ 
No pipe to those halyards — But arent it all sham^ 
A blurs m my eyes it is di earning that I am 
A hatchet to my hawser^ all adiift to go^ 

The dium loll to grog and Billy never know^ 

But Donald he has promised to stand by the plank 

So 1 11 shake a friendly hand ere I sink 

But — no^ It is dead then 1 11 be come to think — 

1 remember Taff the Welshman when he sank 
And his cheek it was like the budding pink 

But me they 11 lash me in hammock drop me deep 
Fathoms down, fathoms down how 111 dream fast 
asleep 

I feel it stealing now Sentry are you there^ 

Just ease this darbies at the wiist 
And loll me over fair, 

I am sleepy and the oozy weeds about me twist 
END OF BOOK 

Apiil 19 th 
1891 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What points does Billy Budd have in common with 
Oedipus Rex and Othello^ 

2 What do you consider the possible motives of Chg 
gart to be aside from those specifically assigned by 
Melville^ Do you think that Claggart is a sufficiently 
motivated character^ 

3 What does old Dansker represent in the story? 

4 How does Melville go about the matter of assign 
mg symbolic value to his characters^ Does he overdo his 
own comment? What do you think of his style and ap 
proach^ 

5 What IS the sigmficance of the statement at the 
end of the novel that Billy Budd s body hangs perfectly 
still m defiance of the natural tendency for reflex move 
ments*^ 

6 It IS suggested in the novel that Captain Vere is 
Billy Budds father What is your understanding of this 
suggestion^ What is the significance of the implied 
father son relation? Can you find any symbolic meaning 
in the concept of the son and the father^ In what ways 
is Captain Vere s relationship to the crew that of 
father^ What is the concept of Captain Veres authority 
in this respect^ 

7 How does the phrase There but for the grace of 
God go I apply to the reader s reaction to Billy s story 

8 If Billy Budd is to be considered a tragedy the hero 
should have a tragic flaw What is Billy Budd s flaw^ 

9 It has been argued that the real hero of the novel 
is Captain Vere To what extent is this argument cor 
rect and what evidence would you bring to bear to up- 
hold it^ 

10 Why has Melville chosen a ship as the locale for his 
tragedy^ 

11 Budd Claggart and Vere all die In what ways are 
their deaths different^ 

12 How do you account for Veres deathbed murmur 

Billy Budd Billy Budd ^ What relation does this have 

to Billy s dying remark^ 



The Metamorphosis 

Franz Kafka 

Franz Kafka although Czechoslovakian by birth and 
residence wrote in German and his work constitutes 
one of the most important contributions of the century 
to German letters His life was a tragic one haunted by 
poverty and illness and his total work was very small 
Very little of what he wrote was published during his 
lifetime and if the provisions of his will had been car 
ned out all his manuscripts would have been destroyed 


after his death His friend and executor Max Brod con 
scious of the great hterary worth of Kafka s writings 
took it upon himself not only to preserve the manuscripts 
but to edit and publish them Since the appearance of 
the first definitive German edition Kafka s works have 
been translated into all the major languages and his 
reputation is such that no one would doubt that he be- 
longs in the very topmost rank of twentieth century men 
of letters 

A tremendous amount of critical material has ap- 
peared on Kafka during the past ten years and the in- 
terested student will have no trouble in finding a wide 
variety of interpretation exegesis and commentary in 
die leading hterary periodicals of the United States 
France and Great Britain as well as a number of ex- 
cellent book length studies The mere existence of so 
large a body of criticism testifies to the appreciation which 
the modern world has of Kafka an appreciation which 
IS in no small measure due to the peculiar area of his 
work 

Generally Kafka is concerned with the nightmarish 
quality of the contemporary world and with the lone- 
hness of the modem man who finds himself isolated 
from society by the collapse of former values and his 
mabihty to find meaningful new ones Kafka s heroes 
search for certainty but always fail to find it in any 
satisfactory way A frustration hangs over every one of 
Kafka s protagonists who cannot attach themselves to 
anything stable no matter how hard they try and who 
end up always as the passive pawns of systematic orders 
whose bases and assumptions they cannot even begin 
to fathom Often their dilemmas are humorous often 
their problems satirize the endless red tape of bureau 
cratic systems but underneath Kafka is always calling 
attention to the ahenation of man from his fellows and 
underscoring the horrible cold terror of not knowing 
where one is where one is going or why 

Today in a world beset witii uncertainty doubt fear 
and the constant imminence of terror and destruction 
Kafka s world seems amazingly true to experience and 
the quest of his heroes reflects with painful accuracy the 
situation of modern man It is perhaps for this reason 
that his works have taken on such importance of latter 
years As in the case of Melville it often requires time 
for the state of the world to catch up with the com 
ments of its leading geniuses At any rate it is not pos 
sible to read the simple stark and classical prose of 
Kafka nor to follow the journeys of his men women 
and creatures without the chill that comes from self 
recognition 

The story The Metamorphosis is one of the few com 
plete stones which Kafka left Its method is typical of 
the generahty of Kafka s work it starts with an out- 
rageous assumption and proceeds normally from that 
point on Essentially there is nothing out of the ordinary 
in the story except the fact that Gregor Samsa has 
changed overnight into a cockroach In all other respects 
both Samsa and the working out of the story are com 
pletely normal Here of course Kafka is symbolizing in 
a dramatic way the fact of alienation and diflference 
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Samsa is suddenly — tlirough no fault of his own hut by 
virtue of the operation of forces which he neither 
suspects understands nor controls but which for all 
we know have a rationale if only we knew what it was 
— separated from the rest of his fellow men and espe 
cially from those close'^t to him his family The point is 
that Samsa has been thrown out of the regular orbit of 
life he becomes an alien the only one of his kind His 
desire is of course for reabsorption into the human 
condition he wants to regain his place and reassume his 
status just as K the land surveyor in The Castle (also 
by Kafka) wants to have security in his job Samsa s 
basic illness is not that of being a cockroach which only 
implies certain inconveniences but that of being differ 
ent and unwanted m short his problem is that of a 
lonely and isolated man What has happened to Samsa 
as he soon discovers is that the old values upon which 
ne depended and which he naturally assumed to be 
fixed have changed to a degree where contrary to 
normal expectation he cannot rely for comfort or succor 
upon even the people who in ordinary society stood 
closest to him — ^his family He finds that he is not only 
an outcast from the larger world but is an alien in his 
own home as well and that he fills his parents vnth 
repugnance ratlier than love Everything upon which 
he had learned to rely and of which as a salesman he 
was so integral a part has now lost all meaning despite 
the fact that except for the external body of a cock- 
roach Samsa is still the same person It is not odd that 
he should question as Kafka questions the fundamen- 
tal validity of relations which disintegrate so rapidly in 
the face of external change Samsa s mere presence is 
such as to enrage his father who at one point tries to 
kill him in a perversion of the father-son relationship 
It is in this preoccupation with the status of man 
with respect to certainty that The Metamorphosis typi- 
fies Kafka s work and typifies the moral problem of the 
century The story must not be read of course in a 
literal sense but as an example m dramatic form of 
certain basic issues As in all allegorical and symbohc 
writing the ultimate meaning of the story is not clear 
and there is no finally right interpretation The func- 
tion of the story is to disclose aspects of our world to 
ourselves to provide illumination of a deep and tragic 
human problem perhaps to suggest by implication what 
can be done if indeed anything can be done 

I 

A s Gregor Samsa awoke one morning from un- 
easy di earns he found himself transformed in his bed 
into a gigantic insect He was lying on his hard, as 
it were armor plated, back and when he lifted his 
head a little he could see his dome like brown belly 
divided into stiff arched segments on top of which 
the bed quilt could hardly keep in position and was 
about to slide off completely His numerous legs, 
which were pitifully thm compared to the rest of his 
bulk waved helplessly before his eyes 


What has happened to me^ he thought It was no 
dream His room a regular human bedroom only 
rather too small, lay quiet between the four familiar 
walls Above the table on which a collection of cloth 
samples was unpacked and spread out — Samsa was 
a commercial traveler — hung the pictuie which he 
had recendy cut out of an illustiated magazine and 
put into a pretty gilt frame It showed a lady with a 
fur cap on and a fur stole sitting upright and hold 
mg out to the spectator a huge fur muff into which 
the whole of her foreaim had vanished^ 

Gregor s eyes turned next to the window and the 
oveicast sky — one could hear ram drops beating on 
the wmdow gutter — ^made him quite melancholy 
What about sleeping a little longer and forgetting 
all this nonsense he thought but it could not be 
done, for he was accustomed to sleep on his right 
side and m his present condition he could not turn 
himself over However violently he forced himself 
towaids his right side he always rolled on to his 
back again He tried it at least a bundled times, 
shutting his eyes to keep from seeing his struggling 
legs, and only desisted when he began to feel in 
his side a faint dull ache he had never experienced 
before 

Oh God he thought what an exhausting job Ive 
picked on^ Traveling about day m day out Its 
much more irritating work than doing the actual 
business in the oflfice, and on top of that there s the 
tiouble of constant traveling of worrying about 
tram connections the bed and irregular meals casual 
acquaintances that are always new and nevei be 
come intimate friends The devil take it all^ He felt 
a slight itching up on his belly slowly pushed him 
self on his back nearer to the top of the bed so that 
he could lift his head moie easily identified the 
itching place which was surrounded by many small 
white spots the nature of which he could not under 
stand and made to touch it with a leg but drew the 
leg back immediately, for the contact made a cold 
shiver run through him 

He slid down again into his former position This 
getting up early, he thought makes one quite stupid 
A man needs his sleep Other commercials live like 
harem women For instance when I come back to 
the hotel of a morning to write up the oiders Ive 
got these others are only sitting down to breakfast 
Let me just try that with my chief I d be sacked on 
the spot Anyhow that might be quite a good thing 
for me who can telP If I didnt have to hold my 
hand because of my paients Id have given notice 
long ago, Id have gone to the chief and told him 
exactly what I think of him That would knock him 
endways from his deskf Its a queer way of doing 
too this sitting on high at a desk and talking dovm 
to employees, especially when they have to come 
quite near because the chief is hard of hearing 
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Well, there s still hope once Ive saved enough 
money to pay back my parents debts to him — that 
should take another five or six years — 1 11 do it with 
out fail 111 cut myself completely loose then For 
the moment though, Id better get up, since my 
train goes at five 

He looked at the alaim clock ticking on the chest 
Heavenly Father ^ he thought It was half past six 
0 clock and the hands were quietly moving on it was 
even past the half hour it was getting on toward a 
quarter to seven Had the alarm clock not gone off^ 
From the bed one could see that it had been prop 
erly set for four o clock of course it must have gone 
oflP Yes, but was it possible to sleep quietly through 
that ear splitting noise^ Well he had not slept 
quietly, yet apparently all the more soundly for 
that But what was he to do now^ The next train 
went at seven o clock to catch that he would need 
to hurry like mad and his samples werent even 
packed up and he himself wasn t feeling particularly 
fresh and active And even if he did catch the train 
he wouldnt avoid a low with the chief, since the 
firms porter would have been waiting for the five 
0 clock tram and would have long since reported 
his failure to turn up The porter was a creature of 
the chief s spineless and stupid Well supposing he 
were to say he was sickf^ But that would be most 
unpleasant and would look suspicious since during 
his five years employment he had not been ill once 
The chief himself would be sure to come with the 
sick-msuiance doctor, would reproach his paients with 
then sons laziness and would cut all excuses short 
by referring to the insurance doctor who of course 
regarded all mankind as perfectly healthy malinger- 
ers And would he be so far wrong on this occasion^ 
Gregor really felt quite well, apart from a drowsiness 
that was utterly superfluous after such a long sleep 
and he was even unusually hungry 

As all this was running through his mind at top 
speed without his being able to decide to leave his 
bed — ^the alarm clock had just struck a quarter to 
seven — there came a cautious tap at the door behind 
the head of his bed Gregor, said a voice — it was 
his mothers — its a quarter to seven Hadnt you 
a tram to catch? That gentle voice! Gregor had a 
shock as he heard his own voice answering hers 
unmistakably his own voice, it was true but with 
a persistent hoi able twitteimg squeak behind it hke 
an undertone, that left the words m their cleai shape 
only for the first moment and then rose up reverberat 
mg round them to destroy their sense, so that one 
could not be sure one had heard them rightly 
Gregor wanted to answer at length and explain 
everything, but m the circumstances he confined 
himself to saying Yes yes, thank you Mother, Im 
getting up now The wooden door between them 
must have kept the change m his voice from being 


noticeable outside for his mother contented heiself 
with this statement and shuffied away Yet this brief 
exchange of words had made the othei members of 
the family awaie that Giegor was still in the house 
as they had not expected and at one of the side 
doors his father was already knocking gently yet 
with his fist Gregor G'-egor he called, whats 
the matter with you? And aftei a little while he 
called again in a deeper voice Gregorl Gregor^ At 
the other side door his sister was saymg in a low 
plaintive tone Gregor? Arent you well? Aie you 
needing anything? He answeied them both at once 
Im just ready and did his best to make his voice 
sound as noimal as possible by enunciating the 
words very clearly and leaving long pauses between 
them So his father went back to his breakfast but 
his sister whispered Gregor open the door do 
However he was not thmkmg of opening the door, 
and felt thankful for the prudent habit he had ac 
quired in traveling of locking all doors during the 
night even at home 

His immediate intention was to get up quietly 
without being disturbed to put on his clothes and 
above all eat his breakfast and only then to consider 
what else was to be done since m bed he was well 
aware his meditations would come to no sensible 
conclusion He remembered that often enough in bed 
he had felt small aches and pains probably caused 
by awkward postures which had proved purely 
imaginary once he got up and he looked foiward 
eagerly to seemg this mommgs delusions gradually 
fall away That the change in his voice was nothing 
but the precursor of a severe chill a standmg ail- 
ment of commercial travelers he had not the least 
possible doubt 

To get rid of the quilt was quite easy he had only 
to mflate himself a little and it fell oflF by itself But 
the next move was difficult, especially because he 
was so uncommonly broad He would have needed 
arms and hands to hoist himself up instead he had 
only the numerous little legs which never stopped 
wavmg m all directions and which he could not 
control m the least When he tried to bend one of 
them it was the first to stretch itself straight and did 
he succeed at last in makmg it do what he wanted, 
all the other legs meanwhile waved the more wildly 
in a high degree of unpleasant agitation But what s 
the use of lying idle in bed, said Gregor to himself 

He thought that he might get out of bed with 
the lowei part of his body first but this lower part 
which he had not yet seen and of which he could 
form no clear conception proved too difficult to 
move It shifted so slowly and when finally, almost 
wild with annoyance he gathered his forces together 
and thrust out recklessly he had miscalculated the 
direction and bumped heavily against the lowei end 
of the bed, and the stinging pain he felt informed 
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him that precisely this lower part of his body was 
at the moment piobably the most sensitive 

So he tried to get the top pait of himself out first 
and cautiously moved his head towards the edge of 
the bed That pioved easy enough and despite its 
breadth and mass the bulk of his body at last slowly 
followed the movement of his head Still when he 
finally got his head free over the edge of the bed 
he felt too scared to go on advancing foi after all 
if he let himself fall in this way it would take a 
miracle to keep his head from being injured And at 
all costs he must not lose consciousness now pre 
cisely now he would rather stay in bed 

But when aftei a repetition of the same efforts 
he lay in his foimer position again sighing and 
watched his little legs struggling against each other 
moie wildly than ever if that weie possible and 
saw no way of bringing any order into this aibitrary 
confusion he told himself again that it was impos 
sible to stay m bed and that the most sensible 
couise was to risk eveiy thing for the smallest hope 
of getting away fiom it At the same time he did not 
forget meanwhile to remind himself that cool reflec 
tion the coolest possible was much better than 
desperate resolves In such moments he focused his 
eyes as shaiply as possible on the window but un 
fortunately the piospect of the morning fog which 
muffled even the odiei side of the narrow stieet 
brought him little encouiagement and comfort 
Seven o clock already he said to himself when 
the alaim clock chimed again seven o clock already 
and still such a thick fog And for a little while he 
lay quiet breathing lightly as if perhaps expecting 
such complete repose to restore all things to their 
real and noimal condition 

But then he said to himself Before it strikes a 
quarter past seven I must be quite out of this bed, 
without fail Anyhow by that time someone will 
have come from the office to ask for me since it 
opens before seven And he set himself to rocking 
his whole body at once in a regular rhythm with the 
idea of swinging it out of the bed If he Upped him- 
self out in that way he could keep his head from 
injury by lifting it at an acute angle when he fell 
His back seemed to be hard and was not likely to 
suffer from a fall on the carpet His biggest worry 
was the loud crash he would not be able to help 
making which would piobably cause anxiety if not 
terror behmd all the doors Still, he must take the 
risk 

When he was already half out of the bed — the 
new method was more a game than an effort for he 
needed only to hitch himself acioss by rocking to 
and fro — it struck him how simple it would be ff he 
could get help Two strong people — he thought of 
his father and the servant giil — ^would be amply 
sufficient, they would only have to thrust their arms 


under his convex back lever him out of the bed, 
bend down with their burden and then be patient 
enough to let him turn himself light over on to the 
floor, wheie it was to be hoped his legs would then 
find their proper function Well ignoring the fact 
that the doois were all locked ought he really to call 
foi help^ In spite of his miseiy he could not sup 
press a smile at the very idea of it 

He had got so far that he could barely keep his 
equilibiium when he locked himself stiongly and 
he would have to neive himself very soon for the 
final decision since in five minutes time it would be 
a quarter past seven — ^when the front dooi bell rang 
Thats someone fiom the office he said to himself 
and giew almost rigid while his little legs only 
Jigged about all the fastei For a moment eveiything 
stayed quiet They re not going to open the dooi 
said Gregoi to himself catching at some kind of ir 
rational hope But then of couise the seivant giil 
went as usual to the door with hei heavy tiead and 
opened it Gregor needed only to hear the first 
good morning of the visitor to know immediately 
who it was — ^the chief clerk himself What a fate to 
be condemned to work for a film where the smallest 
oimssion at once gave rise to the giavest suspicion^ 
Were all employees m a body nothing but scoun 
drels was there not among them one single loyal 
devoted man who, had he wasted only an hour or 
so of the firm s time in a morning was so tormented 
by conscience as to be driven out of his mind and 
actually incapable of leaving his bed^ Wouldnt it 
really have been sufficient to send an apprentice to 
inquire — if any inquiry were necessaiy at all — did 
the chief clerk himself have to come and thus indi 
cate to the entire family an innocent family that this 
suspicious cucumstance could be investigated by no 
one less veised in affairs than himself^ And more 
thiough the agitation caused by these leflections 
than thiough any act of will Gregor swung himself 
out of bed with all his strength Theie was a loud 
thump but it was not really a crash His fall was 
bioken to some extent by the carpet his back too 
was less stiff than he thought and so there was 
merely a dull thud, not so very startling Only he 
had not lifted his head carefully enough and had hit 
it he turned it and rubbed it on the carpet in pain 
and iiritation 

That was something falling down in there said 
the chief clerk in the next room to the left Gregor 
tiled to suppose to himself that something like what 
had happened to him today might some day hap- 
pen to the chief clerk one really could not deny 
that it was possible But as if in brusque reply to this 
supposition the chief clerk took a couple of firm 
steps m the next door room and his patent leather 
boots creaked From the right hand room his sister 
was whispering to inform him of the situation 
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Gregor the chief cleiks here I know muttered 
Gregoi to himself but he didnt dare to make his 
voice loud enough foi his sistei to hear it 

Gregoi said his fathei now from the left hand 
room tlie chief clerk has come and wants to know 
why you didnt catch the early train We dont 
know what to say to him Besides he wants to talk 
to you in person So open the door please He will 
be good enough to excuse the untidiness of youi 
room Good morning Mr Samsa the chief clerk 
was calling amiably meanwhile Hes not well 
said his mother to the visitor, while his father was 
still speaking through the door, he s not well sir 
believe me What else would make him miss a train^ 
The boy thinks about nothing but his work It makes 
me almost cross the way he nevei goes out in the 
evenings hes been heie the last eight da)s and 
has stayed at home every single evening He ]ust sits 
there quietly at the table reading a newspaper or 
loobng thiough railway timetables The only amuse 
ment he gets is doing fretwork For instance he 
spent two or three evenings cutting out a little pic 
ture frame you would be surprised to see how pretty 
it IS its hanging m his loom you 11 see it in a 
minute when Gregoi opens the door I must say Im 
glad youve come, sir we should never have got 
him to unlock the door by oui selves, hes so obsti 
nate and I m sure he s unwell though he wouldn t 
have it to be so this morning Im ]ust commg 
said Gregor slowly and carefully not moving an inch 
for fear of losing one word of the conversation I 
cant think of any other explanation madam, said 
the chief clerk, I hope its nothing serious Al- 
though on the other hand I must say that we men of 
business — ^foitunately or unfortunately — very often 
simply have to ignore any slight mdisposition since 
business must be attended to Well, can the chief 
cleik come in now^ asked Gregors father impa- 
tientl), again knockmg on the door No, said 
Gregor In the left hand room a pamful silence fol 
lowed this refusal, m the right hand room his sister 
began to sob 

Why didnt his sister join the others? She was 
probably newly out of bed and hadn t even begun to 
put on her clothes yet Well why was she crying^ 
Because he wouldn t get up and let the chief clerk 
in because he was in danger of losing his job and 
because the chief would begin dunning his parents 
agam for the old debts^ Surely these were things one 
didnt need to worry about for the present Gregor 
was still at home and not m the least thmking of 
deserting the family At the moment true he was 
lying on the carpet and no one who knew the con 
dition he was m could seriously expect him to admit 
the chief clerk But for such a small discourtesy, 
which could plausibly be explamed away somehow 
later on, Gregor could hardly be dismissed on the 


spot And It seemed to Giegor that it would be 
much moie sensible to leave him m peace for the 
piesent than to trouble him with tears and en 
tieaties Still of course then uncertainty bewil 
deied them all and excused their behavior 

Mr Samsa the chief clerk called now in a 
louder voice what s the matter with you^ Here you 
are ban leading yourself in your room giving only 
yes and no for answers causing your parents a 
lot of unnecessary trouble and neglecting — I men 
tion this only in passing — neglecting your business 
duties m an incredible fashion I am speaking here 
m the name of youi parents and of your chief and 
I beg you quite seriously to give me an immediate 
and precise explanation You amaze me, you amaze 
me I thought you were a quiet dependable per 
son and now all at once you seem bent on making 
a disgraceful exhibition of yourself The chief did 
hint to me early this morning a possible explanation 
for your disappearance — ^with reference to the cash 
payments that were entrusted to you recently — ^but 
I almost pledged my solemn word of honor that this 
could not be so But now that I see how incredibly 
obstinate you are, I no longer have the slightest 
desiie to take your part at all And your position in 
the film is not so unassailable I came with the 
mtention of telling you all this in private but since 
you are wastmg my time so needlessly I dont see 
why your parents shouldnt hear it too For some 
time past your work has been most unsatisfactory 
this IS not the season of the year for a business 
boom of course we admit that but a season of the 
year foi doing no business at all, that does not exist, 
Mr Samsa must not exist 

But sir cried Gregor, beside himself and in 
his agitation forgetting everythmg else, Im just 
gomg to open the door this very mmute A slight 
illness an attack of giddmess has kept me from 
getting up I m still lying in bed But I feel all right 
agam Im getting out of bed now Just give me a 
moment or two longer^ Im not quite so well as I 
thought But Im all right really How a thing like 
that can suddenly strike one down! Only last night 
I was quite well my paients can tell you, or rather 
I did have a slight presentiment I must have showed 
some sign of it Why didn t I report it at the ojBfice^ 
But one always thinks that an mdisposition can be 
got over without staying in the house Oh sir do 
spare my parents^ All that you re reproachmg me 
with now has no foundation no one has ever said 
a word to me about it Pei haps you haven t looked 
at the last orders I sent in Anyhow I can still catch 
the eight o clock tram I m much the better for my 
few hours rest Dont let me detain you here sir 
111 be attending to business very soon and do be 
good enough to tell the chief so and to make my 
excuses to him’ 
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And while all this was tumbling out pell mell 
and Gregoi hardly knew what he was saying he 
had reached the chest quite easily perhaps because 
of the practice he had had in bed and was now 
trying to lever himself upnght by means of it He 
meant actually to open fhe door actually to show 
himself and speak to the chief cleik he was eager 
to find out what the otheis after all their insistence, 
would say at the sight of him If they were horrified 
then the responsibility was no longer his and he 
could stay quiet But if they took it calmly then 
he had no reason either to be upset and could 
really get to the station for the eight o clock tram 
if he burned At first he slipped down a few times 
fiom the polished surface of die chest but at length 
with a last heave he stood upright he paid no more 
attention to the pains in the lower pait of his body 
however they smarted Then he let himself fall 
against the back of a near by chan and clung with 
his httle legs to the edges of it That brought him 
into control of himself agam and he stopped speak- 
mg for now he could listen to what the chief clerk 
was saying 

^ Did you understand a word of it^ the chief clerk 
was asking surely he can t be trying to make fools 
of us^ Oh dear cried his mother, m teais, per 
haps hes terribly ill and weie tormenting him 
Grete^ Grete^ she called out then Yes Mother^ 
called his sister from the other side They were 
calling to each other across Gregors room You 
must go this minute for the doctor Gregor is ill Go 
for the doctor quick Did you hear how he was 
speaking^ That was no human voice said the 
chief clerk in a voice noticeably low beside the shrill- 
ness of the mothers Anna^ Anna^ his father was 
calling through the hall to the kitchen clapping his 
hands get a locksmith at once^ And the two girls 
were already running through the hall with a swish 
of skirts — ^how could his sister have got dressed so 
quickly^ — and were tearing the front door open 
There was no sound of its closing again they had 
evidently left it open as one does in houses where 
some great misfortune has happened 

But Gregor was now much calmer The words 
he uttered were no longer understandable appar- 
ently although they seemed clear enough to him, 
even clearer than before perhaps because his ear 
had grown accustomed to the sound of them Yet 
at any rate people now believed that something was 
wrong with him and were ready to help him The 
positive certainty with which these first measures 
had been taken comforted him He felt himself 
drawn once more mto the human circle and hoped 
for great and remarkable results from both the 
doctor and the locksmith without really distin 
guishing precisely between them To make his voice 
as clear as possible for the decisive conversation 


that was now imminent he coughed a little, as quietly 
as he could, of course since this noise too might not 
sound like a human cough for all he was able to 
judge In the next room meanwhile there was com 
plete silence Perhaps his parents were sitting at the 
table with the chief clerk, whispering perhaps they 
were all leaning against the door and listening 

Slowly Gregor pushed the chair towards the door, 
then let go of it caught hold of the door for support 
— ^the soles at the end of his little legs were some- 
what sticky — and rested against it for a moment 
after his efforts Then he set himself to turning the 
key in the lock with his mouth It seemed, unhappily 
that he hadn t really any teeth — ^what could he grip 
the key with^ — ^but on £he other hand his jaws were 
certainly very strong with their help he did manage 
to set the key in motion heedless of the fact that he 
was undoubtedly damaging them somewhere since 
a brown fluid issued from his mouth flowed over 
the key and dripped on the floor Just listen to 
that said the chief clerk next door hes turning 
the key That was a great encouragement to 
Gregor but they should all have shouted encourage 
ment to him, his father and mother too Go on 
Gregor they should have called out, keep going, 
hold on to that key^ And in the belief that they 
were all following his efforts intently he clenched 
his jaws recklessly on the key with all the force at 
his command As the turning of the key piogiessed 
he circled round the lock holding on now only 
with his mouth pushing on the key, as required 
or pulling It down again with all the weight of his 
body The loudei click of the finally yielding lock 
literally quickened Gregor With a deep breath of 
relief he said to himself So I didn t need the lock 
smith and laid his head on the handle to open 
the door wide 

Since he had to pull the door towards him, he 
was still invisible when it was really wide open He 
had to edge himself slowly round the near half of 
the double door, and to do it very carefully if he 
was not to fall plump upon his back just on the 
threshold He was still carrying out this difficult 
manoeuvre with no time to observe anything else, 
when he heard the chief clerk utter a loud Oh^ — 
It sounded like a gust of wind — and now he could 
see the man, standing as he was nearest to the door 
clapping one hand before his open mouth and 
slowly backing away as if driven by some invisible 
steady pressure His mother — ^in spite of the chief 
clerks being there her hair was still undone and 
sticking up in all directions — ^first clasped her hands 
and looked at his father then took two steps towards 
Gregor and fell on the floor among her outspread 
skiits her face quite hidden on her breast His father 
knotted his fist with a fierce expression on his face 
as if he meant to knock Gregor back into his room, 
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then looked uncertainly round the living room, 
coveied his eyes with his hands and wept till his 
great chest heaved 

Gregor did not go now into the living room but 
leaned against the inside of the firmly shut wing of 
the door so that only half his body was visible and 
his head above it bending sideways to look at the 
others The light had meanwhile strengthened on 
the other side of the street one could see clearly a 
section of the endlessly long dark gray building 
opposite — It was a hospital — abruptly punctuated by 
its row of regular windows the ram was still falling 
but only in large singly discernible and literally 
singly <?plashing drops The breakfast dishes were set 
out on the table lavishly for breakfast was the most 
important meal of the day to Gregors father, who 
lingered it out foi hours over various newspapers 
Right opposite Gregor on the wall hung a photo 
graph of himself on military service, as a lieutenant, 
hand on sword a carefree smile on his face inviting 
one to respect his uniform and military bearmg The 
door leading to the hall was open, and one could 
see that the front door stood open too, showing the 
landmg beyond and the beginning of the stairs 
going down 

Well said Gregor knowing perfectly that he 
was the only one who had retamed any composure, 
1 11 put my clothes on at once pack up my samples 
and start ofiF Will you only let me gof^ You see,, sir 
I m not obstinate and I m willing to work traveling 
is a hard life but I couldnt live without it Where 
are you going sir^ To the oflSce^ Yes^ Will you give 
a true account of all this^ One can be temporarily 
incapacitated, but that s just the moment for remem 
bering former services and bearing in mmd that 
later on, when the incapacity has been got over, 
one will certainly work with all the more industry 
and concentiation Im loyally bound to serve the 
chief, you know that veiy well Besides I have to 
provide foi my paients and my sistei Im m great 
difficulties but 111 get out of them again Dont 
make things any woise for me than they are Stand 
up for me in the firm Travelers are not popular 
there I know People think they earn sacks of 
money and jus^- have a good time A prejudice there s 
no particular reason for revising But you, sir have 
a more comprehensive view of affairs than the rest 
of the staff yes let me tell you m confidence, a 
more comprehensive view than the chief himself 
who being the ownei lets his judgment easily be 
swayed against one of his employees And you know 
very well that the traveler who is never seen in the 
office almost the whole year round, can so easily 
fall a victim to gossip and ill luck and unfounded 
complaints which he mostly knows nothing about, 
except when he comes back exhausted from his 
rounds and only then suffers in person from their 


evil consequences which he can no longer trace 
back to the original causes Sir sir dont go away 
without a word to me to show that you think me m 
the right at least to some extent* 

But at Gregors very first words the chief clerk 
had already backed away and only stared at him 
with paited lips over one twitching shouldei And 
while Gregor was speaking he did not stand still 
one moment but stole away towards the door with 
out takmg his eyes off Gregor yet only an inch at a 
time as if obeying some secret injunction to leave 
the room He was already at the hall and the sud 
denness with which he took his last step out of the 
living room would have made one believe he had 
burned the sole of his foot Once in the hall he 
stretched his right aim before him towards the 
staircase as if some supernatural power were wait 
mg there to deliver him 

Gregor perceived that the chief clerk must on no 
account be allowed to go away in this frame of 
mind if his position m the firm were not to be en 
danger ed to the utmost His parents did not under 
stand this so well they had convinced themselves 
m the course of years that Gregor was settled for 
life in this firm and besides they were so pre- 
occupied with their immediate troubles that all 
foresight had forsaken them Yet Gregor had this 
foresight The chief clerk must be detained soothed 
persuaded and finally won over the whole futuie 
of Gregor and his family depended on it^ If only his 
sister had been there* She was intelligent she had 
begun to cry while Gregor was still lying quietly on 
his back And no doubt the chief clerk so paitial to 
ladies would have been guided by her she would 
have shut the door of the flat and m the hall talked 
him out of his horror But she was not there and 
Gregor would have to handle the situation himself 
And without remembering that he was still unawaie 
what powers of movement he possessed, without 
even remembering that his words in all possibility 
indeed in all likelihood would again be unintelli 
gible he let go the wing of the door, pushed him 
self through the opening started to walk towards 
the chief clerk who was already ridiculously cling 
mg with both hands to the railing on the landing 
but immediately as he was feeling for a support 
he fell down with a little cry upon all his numerous 
legs Hardly was he down when he experienced for 
the first time this morning a sense of physical com 
fort his legs had firm ground under them, they 
were completely obedient as he noted with joy 
they even strove to carry him forward in whatever 
direction he chose, and he was inclined to believe 
that a final relief from all his suffeimgs was at hand 
But in the same moment as he found himself on 
the floor rocking with suppressed eagerness to move, 
not far from his mother, indeed just in front of her, 
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she who had seemed so completely crushed sprang 
all at once to her feet her arms and fingers out- 
spread, cried Help for God s sake help^ bent her 
head down as if to see Gregoi better, yet on the 
contrary kept backing senselessly away had quite 
forgotten that the laden table stood behind her 
sat upon It hastily as if m absence of mind when 
she bumped mto it and seemed altogether unaware 
that the big coffee pot beside her was upset and 
pouring coffee m a flood over the carpet 

Mother Mother said Gregor m a low voice, 
and looked up at her The chief clerk for the mo 
ment had quite slipped from his mind instead, he 
could not resist snapping his ]aws together at the 
sight of the streammg coffee That made his mother 
scream agam she fled from the table and fell mto 
the arms of his father who hastened to catch her 
But Gregor had now no time to spare for his parents, 
the chief clerk was already on the stairs with his 
chin on the banisters he was taking one last back 
ward look Gregor made a sprmg, to be as sure as 
possible of overtaking him, the chief clerk must 
have divmed his intention for he leaped down 
several steps and vanished he was still yelling 
Ugh^ and it echoed through the whole staircase 
Unfortunately the flight of the chief clerk seemed 
completely to upset Gregors father, who had re- 
mamed relatively calm until now, for instead of 
running after the man himself, or at least not hm- 
dering Gregor m his pursuit, he seized in his nght 
hand the waflang stick which the chief clerk had left 
behind on a chair, together with a hat and greatcoat 
snatched in his left hand a large newspaper from 
the table and began stamping his feet and flourish- 
mg the stick and the newspaper to drive Gregor 
back mto his room No entreaty of Gregors availed, 
mdeed no entreaty was even understood, however 
humbly he bent his head his father only stamped 
on the floor the more loudly Behind his father his 
mother had torn open a window despite the cold 
weather and was leanmg far out of it with her face 
in her hands A strong draught set in from the street 
to the staircase the window curtains blew in the 
newspapers on the table flutteied stray pages 
whisked over the floor Pitilessly Gregors father 
drove him back hissmg and crying Shoo^ like a 
savage But Gregor was quite unpracticed m walking 
backwards it really was a slow business If he only 
had a chance to turn round he could get back to his 
room at once but he was afraid of exasperating his 
father by the slowness of such a rotation and at any 
moment the stick m his father s hand might hit him 
a fatal blow on the back or on the head In the end, 
however nothing else was left for him to do smce 
to his horror he observed that in moving backwards 
he could not even control the direction he took 
and so, keeping an anxious eye on his father all the 


time over his shoulder he began to turn round as 
quickly as he could which was m reality very 
slowly Perhaps his fathei noted his good intentions 
for he did not mterfeie except every now and 
then to help him m the manoeuvre from a distance 
with the point of the stick If only he would have 
stopped making that unbearable hissmg noise^ It 
made Gregor quite lose his head He had turned 
almost completely round when the hissing noise so 
distracted him that he even turned a little the 
wrong way again But when at last his head was 
fortunately right m front of the doorway it appeared 
that his body was too broad simply to get through 
the opening His father, of course, m his present 
mood was far from thinking of such a thing as open- 
mg the other half of the door, to let Gregor have 
enough space He had merely the fixed idea of 
driving Gregor back into his lOom as quickly as 
possible He would never have suffered Gregor to 
make the circumstantial preparations for standing 
up on end and perhaps shpping his way through the 
door Maybe he was now making more noise than 
ever to urge Gregor forward as if no obstacle im- 
peded him, to Gregor, anyhow, the noise in his rear 
sounded no longer like the voice of one single father 
this was really no joke, and Gregor thrust himself — 
come what might — ^into the doorway One side of 
his body rose up he was tilted at an angle in the 
doorway, his flank was quite bruised, horrid blotches 
stained the white door, soon he was stuck fast and, 
left to himself could not have moved at all his 
legs on one side fluttered trembling in the air those 
on the other were crushed painfully to the floor — 
when from behind his father gave him a strong push 
which was literally a deliveiance and he flew far 
mto the room, bleeding freely The door was 
slammed behind him with the stick, and then at last 
there was silence 

11 

Not until it was twilight did Gregor awake out of a 
deep sleep moie like a swoon than a sleep He 
would certainly have waked up of his own accord 
not much later for he felt himself sufficiently lested 
and well slept but it seemed to him as if a fleeting 
step and a cautious shutting of the door leading 
into the hall had aroused him The electric lights 
m the street cast a pale sheen here and there on 
the ceilmg and the upper surfaces of the furniture 
but down below where he lay it was dark Slowly 
awkwardly trying out his feelers which he now first 
learned to appreciate he pushed his way to the door 
to see what had been happening there His left side 
felt like one single long unpleasantly tense scar 
and he had actually to limp on his two rows of 
legs One little leg moieover, had been seveiely 
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aamaged in the course of that mornings events — it 
was almost a miracle that only one had been dim 
aged — and ti ailed uselessly behind him 

He had leached the dooi befoie he discovered 
what had really drawn him to it the smell of food 
For there stood a basin filled with fresh milk in 
which floated little sops of white bread He could 
almost have laughed with joy since he was now still 
hungrier than in the morning and he dipped his 
head almost over the eyes stiaight into die milk 
But soon in disappointment he withdrew it again 
not only did he find it difficult to feed because of 
his tender left side — and he could only feed with 
the palpitating collaboiation of his whole body — ^he 
did not like the milk either although milk had been 
his favorite drink and that was certainly why his 
sister had set it there for him indeed it was almost 
with repulsion that he turned away fiom the basin 
and crawled back to the middle of the room 

He could see through the crack of the door that 
the gas was turned on in the living room but while 
usually at this time his fathei made a habit of read- 
ing the afternoon newspaper in a loud voice to his 
mother and occasionally to his sister as well not a 
sound was now to be heard Well perhaps his father 
had recently given up this habit of reading aloud 
which his sister had mentioned so often in conver- 
sation and m her letters But there was the same 
silence all around although the flat was certamly 
not empty of occupants What a quiet life our 
family has been leading said Gregor to himself 
and as he sat there motionless staring into the 
darkness he felt great pride m the fact that he had 
been able to provide such a life for his parents and 
sister in such a fine flat But what if all the quiet 
the comfort the contentment were now to end m 
horror? To keep himself from bemg lost m such 
thoughts Gregor took refuge m movement and 
crawled up and down the room 

Once during the long evening one of the side 
doors was opened a htde and quickly shut agam, 
later the other side door too someone had appar- 
ently wanted to come m and then thought better of 
it Gregor now stationed himself immediately before 
the living room door detei mined to persuade any 
hesitating visitor to come in or at least to discover 
who It might be but the door was not opened agam 
and he waited m vain In the early morning when 
the doors were locked they had all wanted to come 
m, now that he had opened one door and the other 
had apparently been opened during the day, no 
one came in and even the keys were on the other 
side of the doors 

It was late at night before the gas went out in 
the living room, and Gregor could easily tell that his 
parents and his sister had all stayed awake until 
then, for he could clearly hear the three of them 


stealing away on tiptoe No one was likely to visit 
him not until the morning that was certam so he 
had plenty of time to meditate at his leisure on how 
he was to aiiange his life afresh But tlie lofty 
empty loom in which he had to lie flat on the 
floor filled him with an apprehension he could not 
account for since it had been his veiy own room 
for the past five years — and with a half-unconscious 
action not without a slight feelmg of shame, he 
scuttled under the sofa where he felt comfortable 
at once, although his back was a little cramped 
and he could not hft his head up, and his only 
regret was that his body was too broad to get the 
whole of it under the sofa 

He stayed there all night spending the time 
partly in a light slumber fiom which his hungei 
kept wakmg him up with a start and partly in 
worrying and sketching vague hopes which all led 
to the same conclusion that he must lie low for the 
present and by exercismg patience and the utmost 
consideration help the family to bear the mconven- 
lence he was bound to cause them in his present 
condition 

Very early in the morning it was still almost night 
Giegor had the chance to test the strength of his 
new resolutions for his sister nearly fully dressed 
opened the door from the hall and peered in She 
did not see him at once yet when she caught sight 
of him under the sofa — ^weU he had to be some 
where he couldnt have flown away could he^ — 
she was so startled that without being able to help 
it she slammed the door shut again But as if i egret 
tmg her behavior she opened the door again imme 
diately and came in on tiptoe as if she were visitmg 
an invalid or even a stranger Gregor had pushed 
his head forward to the very edge of the sofa and 
watched her Would she notice that he had left the 
milk standing and not for lack of hunger, and 
would she bring in some other kind of food more 
to his taste^ If she did not do it of her own accord 
he would rather starve than draw her attention to 
the fact, although he felt a wild impulse to dart out 
from under the sofa throw himself at her feet and 
beg her for something to eat But his sister at once 
noticed with surprise that the basin was still full, 
except for a little milk that had been spilt all around 
it she lifted it immediately not with her bare hands 
true but with a cloth and earned it away Gregor 
was wildly curious to know what she would bring 
instead and made various speculations about it 
Yet what she actually did next in the goodness of 
her heart he could never have guessed at To find 
out what he liked she brought him a whole selection 
of food all set out on an old newspaper There were 
old half decayed vegetables, bones fiom last nights 
supper covered with a white sauce that had thick- 
ened some raisins and almonds, a piece of cheese 
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a.so called uneatable two days 

b!th 1,57 ? ^ buttered roU and a roll 

do^ Besides aU that, she set 

Do^r. '^bich she had 
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attacks nf K ^® bardly breathe Slight 
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got rid of on Aat first morning Gregor 


coAd not discover, for since what he said was not 
understood by Ae oAers it never struck any of Aem 
not even As sistei Aat he could understand what 
they smd and so whenever As sistei came into his 
room he had to content himself wiA hearmg her 
utter only a sigh now and Aen and an occaLnal 
appeal to Ae saints Later on when she had got a 
hWe used to Ae siAation — of course she could 
never get completely used to it— she sometimes 
mrew out a remark wAch was Andly meant or could 
be so interpreted Well he liked his dinner today 
she would say when Gregor had made a good clem 
ance of As food and when he had not eaten wAch 
gradually happened more and more often she would 
again ®udly EveryAings been left standmg 

But alAough Gregor could get no news directly 
he overheard a lot from the neighboimg rooms and 
as soon as voices were audible he would run to Ae 
door of Ae room concerned and press As whole 
body agamst it In Ae first few days especially 
Acre was no conversation Aat did not refer to him 
somehow even if oAy mdirectly For two whole 
dajs Aere were family consultations at every meal- 
time about what should be done but also between 
meals Ae same subject was discussed for Aere 
weie always at least two members of Ae family at 
home smce no one wanted to be alone m Ae flat 
and to leave it quite empty was unAinkable And 
on Ae very first of Aese days Ae household cook 
—It was not quite clear what and how much she 
toew of Ae siAahon— went dovra on her knees to 
As mother and begged leave to go and when she 
departed a quarter of an hour later gave thanks 
tor her dismissal wiA tears m her eyes as if for Ae 
p'eatest benefit that could have been conferred on 
her, md -wAout any promptmg swore a solemn 
oath Aat she would never say a smgle word to any 
one about what had happened ^ 

Now Gregors sister had to cook too, helping her 
moAer true the cookmg did not amount to much, 
tor Aey ate scarcely anythmg Gregor was always 
hearing one of Ae family vamly uiging anoAer to 
eat and gettmg no answer hut Thanks I ye had 
all I want or someAmg similar Perhaps Aey Aank 
notAng either Time and agam As sister kept askmg 
his father if he wouldnt like some beer and offered 
kmdly to go and fetch it herself and when he made 
no answer suggested that she could ask Ae con 
cieige to fetch it, so Aat he need feel no sense of 
obhgahon but then a round No came from his 
rather and no more was said about it 

In Ae comse of Aat very first day Gregors faAer 
explamed Ae family s financial position and pros 
^cts to boA As mother and As sister Now and 
Aen he rose from Ae table to get some voucher or 
memorandum out of Ae small safe he had rescued 
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from the collapse of his business five years earlier 
One could hear him opening the complicated lock 
and rustling papers out and shutting it again This 
statement made by his father was the first cheerful 
mfoimation Gregor had heard since his impiison 
ment He had been of the opinion that nothing at 
all was left over from his fathers business at least 
his father had never said anything to the contrary, 
and of course he had not asked him directly At 
that time Gregors sole desire was to do his utmost 
to help the family to forget as soon as possible the 
catastrophe which had overwhelmed the business 
and thrown them all into a state of complete despair 
And so he had set to work with unusual ardor and 
almost overnight had become a commercial traveler 
instead of a little clerk, with of course much greater 
chances of earning money, and his success was im 
mediately translated into good lound com which he 
could lay on the table for his amazed and happy 
family These had been fine times and they had 
never recurred at least not with the same sense 
of glory, although later on Gregor had earned so 
much money that he was able to meet the expenses 
of the whole household and did so They had simply 
got used to It both the family and Gregor, the 
money was gratefully accepted and gladly given 
but there was no special uprush of warm feeling 
With his sister alone had he remained intimate and 
it was a secret plan of his that she who loved 
music, unlike himself and could play movingly on 
the violin should be sent next year to study at the 
Conservatorium despite the great expense that would 
entail which must be made up m some other way 
Durmg his brief visits home the Conservatorium was 
often mentioned m the talks he had with his sister 
but always merely as a beautiful dream which could 
never come true and his parents discouraged even 
these innocent references to it yet Gregor had made 
up his mind firmly about it and meant to announce 
the fact with due solemnity on Christmas Day 
Such were the thoughts completely futile in his 
present condition that went through his head as he 
stood clinging upright to the door and hstenmg 
Sometimes out of sheer weariness he had to give up 
hstenmg and let his head fall negligently against 
the door but he always had to pull himself together 
again at once for even the slight sound his head 
made was audible next door and brought all con 
versation to a stop What can he be doing now^ 
his father would say after a while, obviously turning 
towards the door and only then would the inter- 
rupted conversation gradually be set going again 
Gregor was now informed as amply as he could 
wish — ^for his father tended to repeat himself in his 
explanations partly because it was a long time since 
he had handled such matters and partly because 
his mother could not always grasp things at once — 


that a certain amount of investments, a very small 
amount it was true had survived the wreck of their 
foi tunes and had even increased a little because the 
dividends had not been touched meanwhile And 
besides that the money Gregor brought home every 
month — he had kept only a few dollars for himself — 
had never been quite used up and now amounted 
to a small capital sum Behind the dooi Gregor 
nodded his head eageily rejoiced at this evidence 
of unexpected thrift and foresight True he could 
really have paid off some more of his father s debts 
to the chief with this extia money and so brought 
much nearer the day on which he could quit his job 
but doubtless it was better the way his fathei had 
arranged it 

Yet this capital was by no means sufficient to let 
the family live on the interest of it for one year, 
perhaps or at the most two they could live on the 
pimcipal that was all It was simply a sum that 
ought not to be touched and should be kept for a 
limy day money for living expenses would have to 
be earned Now his father was still hale enough but 
an old man and he had done no work for the past 
five years and could not be expected to do much 
during these five years the first years of leisure in 
his laborious though unsuccessful life he had grown 
lather fat and become sluggish And Gregors old 
mother how was she to earn a living with her 
asthma which troubled her even when she walked 
through the flat and kept her lying on a sofa every 
other day panting for breath beside an open win 
dow^ And was his sister to earn her bread she who 
was still a child of seventeen and whose life hitherto 
had been so pleasant consisting as it did in diessing 
herself nicely sleeping long helping in the house 
keeping going out to a few modest entertainments 
and above all playing the violin? At first whenever 
the need for earning money was mentioned Gregor 
let go his hold on the door and threw himself down 
on the cool leather sofa beside it he felt so hot with 
shame and giief 

Often he just lay there the long nights through 
without sleeping at all scrabbling for hours on the 
leather Or he nerved himself to the great effort of 
pushing an armchair to the wmdow then crawled 
up over the wmdow sill and braced against the 
chair leaned against the window panes obviously 
in some recollection of the sense of freedom that 
looking out of a window always used to give him 
For in reality day by day things that were even a 
little way off were gi owing dimmer to his sight 
the hospital across the street which he used to 
execrate for being all too often before his eyes was 
now quite beyond his lange of vision, and if he had 
not known that he lived in Charlotte Street a quiet 
street but still a city street he might have believed 
that his window gave on a deseit waste wheie gray 
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sky and gray land blended indistinguishably into 
each other His quick witted sister only needed to 
observe twice that the armchair stood by the win- 
dow after that whenever she had tidied the room 
she always pushed the chair back to the same place 
at the wmdow and even left the mner casements 
open 

If he could have spoken to her and thanked her 
foi all she had to do for him he could have home 
her mmistrations better as it was they oppressed 
him She certainly tried to make as light as possible 
of whatever was disagreeable in her task and as 
time went on she succeeded of course, more and 
more but time brought more enlightenment to 
Gregor too The very way she came m distressed 
him Hardly was she in the loom when she rushed 
to the wmdow without even taking time to shut 
the door, careful as she was usually to shield the 
sight of Gregors room from the others and as if 
she were almost suffocating tore the casements open 
with hasty fingers, standing then m the open draught 
for a while even in the bitterest cold and drawing 
deep breaths This noisy scurry of hers upset Gregor 
twice a day he would ciouch tiembling under the 
sofa all the time, knowing quite well that she would 
certainly have spared him such a disturbance had 
she found it at all possible to stay in his presence 
without openmg the window 

On one occasion about a month after Gregors 
metamorphosis when there was surely no reason for 
hei to be still startled at his appearance she came 
a little earlier than usual and found him gazing out 
of the wmdow quite motionless, and thus well 
placed to look like a bogey Gregor would not have 
been surprised had she not come in at all for she 
could not immediately open the window while he 
was there but not only did she retreat she jumped 
back as if in alarm and banged the door shut, a 
stranger might well have thought that he had been 
lying m wait for her there meaning to bite her Of 
course he hid himself under the sofa at once but 
he had to wait until midday before she came agam, 
and she seemed more ill at ease than usual This 
made him realize how repulsive the sight of him 
still was to her and that it was bound to go on 
being repulsive, and what an effort it must cost her 
not to run away even from the sight of the small 
portion of his body that stuck out from under the 
sofa In order to spare her that therefore one day he 
carried a sheet on his back to the sofa — ^it cost him 
four hours labor — and arranged it there m such a 
way as to hide him completely so that even if she 
were to bend down she could not see him Had she 
considered the sheet unnecessary she would cer 
tamly have stripped it off the sofa again, for it was 
clear enough that this curtaining and confining of 
himself was not likely to conduce to Gregoi s com 


fort, but she left it where it was and Gregor even 
fancied that he caught a thankful glance from her 
eye when he lifted the sheet carefully a very little 
with his head to see how she was taking the new 
arrangement 

For the first fortnight his parents could not bring 
themselves to the point of enteiing his room, and 
he often heard them expiessing then appieciation 
of his sisters activities whereas formeily they had 
frequently scolded her for being as they thought 
a somewhat useless daughter But now both of 
them often waited outside the door his father and 
his mother, while his sister tidied his room and as 
soon as she came out she had to tell them exactly 
how things were m the room what Giegor had 
eaten how he had conducted himself this time and 
whether there was not perhaps some slight improve 
ment m his condition His mother, moreover began 
relatively soon to want to visit him, but his father 
and sister dissuaded her at fiist with arguments 
which Gregor hstened to very attentively and alto 
gether approved Later however she had to be 
held back by mam force, and when she cried out 
Do let me in to Gregor, he is my unfoitunate son^ 
Cant you understand that I must go to him^ 
Gregor thought that it might be well to have hei 
come m not every day of course but peihaps once 
a week she understood things after all much 
better than his sister who was only a child despite 
the efforts she was making and had perhaps taken 
on so difiicult a task meiely out of childish thought- 
lessness 

Gregors desire to see his mother was soon ful- 
filled During the daytime he did not want to show 
himself at the window out of consideration for his 
parents, but he could not ciawl very far aiound the 
few square yards of floor space he had nor could he 
bear lying quietly at rest all during the night while 
he was fast losmg any interest he had ever taken 
in food, so that foi mere recreation he had formed 
the habit of crawlmg crisscross over the walls and 
ceiling He especially enjoyed hanging suspended 
from the ceiling it was much better than lying on 
the floor one could breathe more freely one s body 
swung and rocked lightly and in the almost blissful 
absorption induced by this suspension it could hap- 
pen to his own sui prise that he let go and fell plump 
on the floor Yet he now had his body much better 
under control than formerly and even such a big 
fall did him no harm His sistei at once remarked 
the new distraction Gregor had found foi himself — ^he 
left traces behind him of the sticky stuff on his soles 
wherever he crawled — and she got the idea in her 
head of givmg him as wide a field as possible to 
crawl in and of removing the pieces of furniture 
that hindered him, above all the chest of drawers 
and the writing desk But that was more than she 
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could manage all by heiself she did not dare ask 
her father to help her and as foi the servant giil a 
young cieature of sixteen who had had the courage 
to stay on after the cooks departure she could 
not be asked to help for she had begged as an 
especial favor that she might keep the kitchen door 
locked and open it only on a definite summons so 
theie was nothing left but to apply to her mother 
at an hour when her father was out And the old 
lady did come with exclamations of joyful eagerness, 
which howevei died away at the door of Giegors 
room Gregoi s sister of course went in fiist to see 
that everything was m Older before letting his 
mother enter In great haste Gregor pulled tlie sheet 
lower and rucked it moie in folds so that it really 
looked as if it had been thrown accidentally over 
the sofa And this time he did not peer out from 
under it he renounced the pleasure of seemg his 
mother on this occasion and was only glad that she 
had come at all Come in hes out of sight said 
his sister obviously leading her mother in by the 
hand Gregor could now hear the two women strug 
glmg to shift the heavy old chest from its place 
and his sister claiming the greater part of the labor 
for herself without listening to the admonitions of 
her mother who feared she might overstrain herself 
It took a long time After at least a quarter of an 
hours tugging his mother objected that the chest 
had better be left where it was for in the fiist place 
it was too heavy and could never be got out before 
his father came home and standmg m the middle 
of the room like that it would only hamper Gregor s 
movements, while m the second place it was not 
at all certain that removmg the furniture would be 
domg a seivice to Gregor She was inclined to think 
to the contrary the sight of the naked walls made 
her own heart heavy and why shouldnt Gregor 
have the same feeling considering that he had been 
used to his furniture for so long and might feel 
forlorn without it And doesnt it look she con- 
cluded in a low voice — in fact she had been almost 
whispering all the time as if to avoid letting Gregor 
whose exact whereabouts she did not know hear 
even the tones of her voice, for she was convinced 
that he could not understand her words — doesnt 
it look as if we were showing him by taking away 
his furniture that we have given up hope of his 
ever getting better and are just leaving him coldly 
to himself^ I think it would be best to keep his room 
exactly as it has always been so that when he comes 
back to us he will find everything unchanged and 
be able all the more easily to forget what has hap 
pened in between 

On hearing these words from his mother Gregor 
realized that the lack of all direct human speech for 
the past two months together with the monotony 
of family life must have confused his mind, other 


wise he could not account foi the fact that he had 
quite earnestly looked forward to having his room 
emptied of furnishing Did he really want his waim 
room so comfortably fitted with old family furnituie, 
to be turned into a naked den in which he would 
certainly be able to crawl unhampered in all direc 
tions but at the price of shedding simultaneously 
all recollection of his human backgiound^ He had 
indeed been so near the brink of forgetfulness that 
only the voice of his mother, which he had not 
heard for so long had drawn him back from it 
Nothing should be taken out of his room everything 
must stay as it was he could not dispense with the 
good influence of the furnituie on his state of mind 
and even if the furniture did hamper him in his 
senseless crawling round and round, that was no 
drawback but a great advantage 

Unfoitunately his sister was of the contrary opin 
ion she had giown accustomed, and not without 
reason, to consider herself an expeit m Gregor s 
afFairs as against her parents and so her mother s 
advice was now enough to make her determined on 
the lemoval not only of the chest and the writing 
desk which had been her first mtention but of all 
the furniture except the indispensable sofa This 
deteimination was not of course merely the out- 
come of childish recalcitiance and of the self-confi- 
dence she had recently developed so unexpectedly 
and at such cost she had in fact perceived that 
Gregor needed a lot of space to crawl about in 
while on the other hand he never used the furnituie 
at aU, so far as could be seen Another factor might 
have been also the enthusiastic temperament of an 
adolescent girl, which seeks to indulge itself on every 
opportunity and which now tempted Giete to exag- 
gerate the honor of her brothers circumstances in 
order that she might do all the more for him In a 
room where Gregoi lorded it all alone over empty 
walls no one save herself was hkely ever to set foot 
And so she was not to be moved from her resolve 
by her mother, who seemed moreover to be ill at 
ease in Gregor s room and therefoie unsure of herself, 
was soon reduced to silence and helped her daughter 
as best she could to push the chest outside Now 
Gregor could do without the chest, if need be but 
the writing desk he must retam As soon as the two 
women had got the chest out of his room, groaning 
as they pushed it, Gregor stuck his head out fiom 
under the sofa to see how he might mtervene as 
kindly and cautiously as possible But as bad luck 
would have it, his mother was the first to return 
leaving Grete clasping the chest m the room next 
door where she was trying to shift it all by herself, 
without of course movmg it from the spot His 
mother however was not accustomed to the sight 
of him it might sicken her and so m alarm Gregor 
backed quickly to the other end of the sofa yet 
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could not pi event the sheet from swaying a little in 
front That was enough to put her on the alert She 
paused stood still for a moment and then went 
back to Crete 

Although Gregor kept reassuring himself that 
nothing out of the way was happening but only a 
few bits of furmtuie were being changed round, he 
soon had to admit that all this trotting to and fro of 
the two women their little ejaculations and the scrap 
ing of furniture along the floor affected him like a 
vast disturbance coming from all sides at once, and 
however much he tucked in his head and legs and 
cowered to the very floor he was bound to confess 
that he would not be able to stand it for long They 
were clearing his room out taking away everything 
he loved the chest in which he kept his fret saw 
and other tools was already dragged off they were 
now loosening the writing desk which had almost 
sunk into the floor the desk at which he had done 
all his homework when he was at the commercial 
academy at the grammar school before that and 
yes even at the primary school — ^he had no more 
time to waste in weighing the good intentions of 
the two women whose existence he had by now 
almost forgotten, for they were so exhausted that 
they were laboring in silence and nothing could be 
heard but the heavy scuffling of their feet 

And so he rushed out — ^the women were just lean- 
ing agamst the writing desk in the next room to 
give themselves a breather — and four times changed 
his direction smce he really did not know what to 
rescue first then on the wall opposite which was 
already otherwise cleared, he was struck by the 
picture of the lady muffled in so much fur and 
quickly crawled up to it and pressed himself to the 
glass which was a good surface to hold on to and 
comforted his hot belly This picture at least, which 
was entirely hidden beneath him was going to be 
removed by nobody He turned his head towards 
the door of the living room so as to observe the 
women when they came hack 

They had not allowed themselves much of a rest 
and were already coming Crete had twined her 
arm lound her mother and was almost supporting 
her Well what shall we take now^ said Crete 
looking round Her eyes met Gregor s from the wall 
She kept her composure presumably because of 
her mother bent her head down to her mother to 
keep her from looking up and said although in a 
fluttering unpremeditated voice Come hadnt we 
better go back to the living room for a moment^ 
Her intentions were clear enough to Gregor she 
wanted to bestow her mother in safety and then 
chase him down from the wall Well just let her 
try it^ He clung to his picture and would not give 
It up He would rather fly m Crete s face 

But Crete s words had succeeded in disquieting 


her mother, who took a step to one side caught sight 
of the huge brown mass on the flowered wallpapei 
and before she was really conscious that what she 
saw was Giegor screamed in a loud hoarse voice 
Oh God oh God^ fell with outspread arms over 
the sofa as if giving up and did not move Gregor^ 
cried his sistei shaking her fist and glaring at him 
This was the first time she had directly addressed 
him since his metamorphosis She lan into the next 
room for some aromatic essence with which to rouse 
her mother from her fainting fit Gregoi wanted to 
help too — ^there was still time to rescue the picture — 
but he was stuck fast to the glass and had to tear 
himself loose, he then ran after his sister mto the 
next room as if he could advise her as he used to 
do, but then had to stand helplessly behind her, 
she meanwhile seaiched among various small bottles 
and when she turned round started in alarm at the 
sight of him, one bottle fell on the floor and broke 
a splinter of glass cut Gregoi s face and some kind 
of corrosive medicine splashed him without pausing 
a moment longer Crete gathered up all the bottles 
she could carry and ran to her mother with them 
she banged the door shut with her foot Gregor was 
now cut off from his mother, who was perhaps nearly 
dying because of him he dared not open the door 
for fear of frightening away his sister who had to 
stay with her mother, there was nothing he could 
do but wait and harassed by self reproach and 
worry he began now to crawl to and fro over every 
thmg walls furniture and ceiling and finally in his 
despair when the whole room seemed to be reeling 
round him, fell down on to the middle of the big 
table 

A little while elapsed, Gregor was still lying theie 
feebly and all around was quiet perhaps that was a 
good omen Then the doorbell rang The servant 
girl was of course locked m hei kitchen and Crete 
would have to open the door It was his father 
Whats been happening^ were his first words 
Crete s face must have told him everything Crete 
answered in a muffled voice appaiently hiding her 
head on his breast Mothei has been fainting but 
shes better now Gregors broken loose Just what 
I expected said his father, just what Ive been 
telling you but you women would never listen 
It was clear to Gregor that his father had taken 
the worst interpretation of Crete s all too brief 
statement and was assuming that Gregor had been 
guilty of some violent act Therefore Gregor must 
now try to propitiate his father since he had neither 
time nor means for an explanation And so he fled 
to the door of his own room and crouched against 
It, to let his father see as soon as he came in from 
the hall that his son had the good intention of get 
ting back into his loom immediately and that it 
was not necessary to drive him there but that if 
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only the door were opened he would disappear at 
once 

Yet his father was not in the mood to perceive 
such fine distinctions Ah^ he cried as soon as he 
appeared in a tone which sounded at once angry 
and exultant Gregor drew his head back from the 
door and lifted it to look at his fathei Truly, this 
was not the father he had imagined to himself 
admittedly he had been too absorbed of late m his 
new recreation of crawling over the ceilmg to take 
the same interest as before in what was happening 
elsewhere in the flat and he ought really to be pre 
pared for some changes And yet and yet, could 
that be his fatheri^ The man who used to he wearily 
sunk in bed whenever Gregor set out on a business 
journey who welcomed him back of an evening 
lymg in a long chair in a dressing gown who could 
not really rise to his feet but only lifted his arms 
in greetmg and on the rare occasions when he did 
go out with his family on one or two Sundays a year 
and on high holidays walked between Gregor and 
his mother who were slow walkers anyhow even 
more slowly than they did muffled in his old great- 
coat shuffling laboriously forward with the help of 
his crook handled stick which he set down most 
cautiously at every step and, whenever he wanted 
to say anything, nearly always came to a full stop 
and gathered his escort around him^ Now he was 
standing there in fine shape dressed in a smart blue 
uniform with gold buttons, such as bank messen 
gers wear his stiong double chin bulged over the 
stiflF high collar of his jacket, from under his busJiy 
eyebrows his black eyes darted fresh and penetrat 
mg glances his onetime tangled white hair had been 
combed flat on either side of a shining and carefully 
exact parting He pitched his cap which bore a 
gold monogram, probably the badge of some bank, 
in a wide sweep across the whole room on to a sofa 
and with the tail ends of his jacket thrown back his 
hands m his trouser pockets, advanced with a grim 
visage towards Gregor Likely enough he did not 
himself know what he meant to do at any rate he 
lifted his feet uncommonly high and Gregor was 
dumbfounded at the enormous size of his shoe 
soles But Gregor could not risk standmg up to him 
awaie as he had been from the very first day of his 
new life that his father believed only the severest 
measures suitable for dealing with him And so he 
ran before his father stopping when he stopped and 
scuttling forward again when his father made any 
kmd of move In fins way they circled the room 
several times without anything decisive happenmg 
indeed the whole operation did not even look like 
a pursuit because it was carried out so slowly And 
so Gregor did not leave the floor, for he feared that 
his father might take as a piece of peculiar wicked- 
ness any excursion of his over the walls or the ceil 


mg All the same he could not stay this course much 
longer for while his father took one step he had 
to cany out a whole series of movements He was 
already beginning to feel breathless, just as in his 
former life his lungs had not been very dependable 
As he was staggering along trying to concentrate 
his energy on running hardly keeping his eyes open 
in his dazed state never even thinking of any other 
escape than simply going forward and having 
almost forgotten that the walls were free to him 
which in this room were well provided with finely 
carved pieces of furniture full of knobs and crevices 
— suddenly somethmg lightly flung landed close 
behind him and rolled before him It was an apple 
a second apple followed immediately Gregor came 
to a stop m alarm, there was no point m running 
on for his father was determined to bombard him 
He had filled his pockets with fruit from the dish 
on the sideboard and was now shying apple after 
apple without takmg particularly good aim for the 
moment The small red apples rolled about the floor 
as if magnetized and cannoned into each other An 
apple thrown without much force grazed Gregor s 
back and glanced off harmlessly But another follow 
ing immediately landed right on his back and sank 
in Gregor wanted to drag himself forward as if 
this startlmg mcredible pain could be left behind 
him but he felt as if nailed to the spot and flattened 
himself out in a complete derangement of all his 
senses With his last conscious look he saw the door 
of his room being torn open and his mother rushing 
out ahead of his screaming sister, in her under- 
bodice for her daughter had loosened her clothing 
to let her breathe more freely and recover from 
her swoon he saw his mother rushing towards his 
father leaving one after another behind her on the 
floor her loosened petticoats, stumblmg over her 
petticoats straight to his father and embracing him 
in complete union with him — ^but here Gregoi s sight 
began to fail — ^with her hands clasped round his 
fathers neck as she begged for her sons life 

III 

The serious injury done to Gregor which disabled 
him for more than a month — the apple went on 
sticking in his body as a visible remmder since no 
one ventured to remove it — seemed to have made 
even his father lecollect that Gregor was a member 
of the family despite his present unfortunate and 
repulsive shape and ought not to be treated as an 
enemy that on the contrary family duty required 
the suppression of disgust and the exercise of pa 
tience nothing but patience 

And although his injury had impaired probably 
for ever, his powers of movement, and for the time 
being it took him long long minutes to creep across 
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his room like an old invalid — ^there was no question 
now of crawling up the wall — ^yet in his own opinion 
he was sufficiently compensated for this worsenmg of 
his condition by the fact that towaids evening the 
living room door which he used to vatch intently 
for an hour or two beforehand was always thrown 
open so that lying in the darkness of his lOom 
invisible to the family, he could see them all at the 
lamp lit table and listen to their talk by general 
consent as it were, veiy diffeient from his earlier 
eavesdiopping 

True then intercourse lacked the lively character 
of former times which he had always called to mind 
with a certain wistfulness in the small hotel bed 
rooms where he had been wont to throw himself 
down, tired out on damp bedding They were now 
mostly very silent Soon after supper his father 
would fall asleep m his armchair his mother and 
sister would admonish each other to be silent his 
mother bending low ovei the lamp stitched at fine 
sewing for an underwear firm his sister who had 
taken a job as a salesgirl vas learning shorthand 
and French in the evenings on the chance of better- 
ing herself Sometimes his father woke up, and as 
if quite unawaie that he had been sleeping said to 
his mother What a lot of sewing you re doing 
todays and at once fell asleep again, while the two 
women exchanged a tned smile 

With a kind of mulishness his father persisted m 
keeping his uniform on even in the house his dress- 
ing gown hung uselessly on its peg and he slept 
fully diessed where he sat as if he were ready for 
service at any moment and even here only at the 
beck and call of his superior As a result, his uniform 
which was not brand new to start with began to 
look dirty, despite all the loving care of the mother 
and sister to keep it clean, and Gregor often spent 
whole evenmgs gazing at the many greasy spots 
on the garment, gleaming with gold buttons always 
m a high state of polish, in which the old man sat 
sleepmg m extreme discomfort and yet quite peace 
fully 

As soon as the clock struck ten his mother tried 
to rouse his father with gentle words and to per 
suade him after that to get into bed for sitting theie 
he could not have a proper sleep and that was what 
he needed most since he had to go on duty at six 
But with the mulishness that had obsessed him smce 
he became a bank messenger he always insisted on 
staymg longer at the table although he regularly 
fell asleep agam and in the end only with the great- 
est trouble could be got out of his armchair and into 
his bed However msistently Gregors mother and 
sister kept urging him with gentle reminders he 
would go on slowly shaking his head for a quarter 
of an hour, keeping his eyes shut and lefuse to get 
to his feet The mother plucked at his sleeve whis 


pering endearments in his ear, the sister left her 
lessons to come to her mothers help but Gregors 
father was not to be caught He would only sink 
down deepei in his chair Not until the two women 
hoisted him up by the aimpits did he open his eyes 
and look at them both one after the other usually 
with the remark This is a life This is the peace 
and quiet of my old age And leaning on the two 
of them he would heave himself up with difficulty 
as if he weie a great buiden to himself suffer them 
to lead him as fai as the door and then wave them 
off and go on alone while the mother abandoned 
hei needlewoik and the sister her pen m order to 
lun aftei him and help him farther 

Who could find time in this overworked and 
tired out family to bother about Gregor more than 
was absolutely needfuP The household was reduced 
more and more the servant girl was turned off a 
gigantic bony charwoman with white hair flying 
round her head came in morning and evening to do 
the lough work everything else was done by 
Gregors mother as well as great piles of sewing 
Even various family ornaments which his mother 
and sister used to wear with piide at parties and 
celebrations had to be sold as Gregor discovered 
of an evening from hearing them all discuss the 
prices obtained But what they lamented most was 
the fact that they could not leave the flat which was 
much too big for then present circumstances, be 
cause they could not think of any way to shift 
Gregor Yet Gregor saw well enough that considera 
tion for him was not the mam difficulty preventing 
the removal for they could have easily shifted him 
m some suitable box with a few air holes in it what 
really kept them from moving into another flat was 
rather their own complete hopelessness and the be- 
lief that they had been singled out for a misfortune 
such as had never happened to any of their relations 
or acquaintances They fulfilled to the uttermost all 
that the world demands of poor people, the father 
fetched breakfast for the small clerks in the bank, 
the mother devoted her energy to making underwear 
for strangers the sister trotted to and fro behind 
the counter at the behest of customers but more 
than this they had not the strength to do And the 
wound in Gregor s back began to nag at him afresh 
when his mother and sister after getting his father 
into bed came back again left their work lying, 
drew close to each other and sat cheek by cheek, 
when his mother pointing towards his room, said 
Shut that door now Grete and he was left again 
m daikness while next door the women mingled 
then tears or perhaps sat dry eyed staring at the 
table 

Giegor hardly slept at all by night or by day He 
was often haunted by the idea that next time the 
door opened he would take the family s affairs in 
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hand again ]ust as he used to do, once more after 
this long interval, there appeared in his thoughts 
the figures of the chief and the chief clerk the com- 
mercial tiaveleis and the apprentices the poitei 
who was so dull-witted, two or three friends m 
other films a chambermaid in one of the rural hotels 
a sweet and fleeting memoiy a cashier in a milliners 
shop whom he had wooed earnestly but too slowly 
— they all appeared together with strangeis or peo- 
ple he had quite forgotten but instead of helping 
him and his family they weie one and all unap 
pioachable and he was glad when they vanished At 
other times he would not be in the mood to bother 
about his family he was only filled with rage at 
the way they were neglecting him and although he 
had no cleai idea of what he might caie to eat he 
would make plans for getting into the larder to 
take the food that was aftei all his due even if he 
were not hungry His sister no longer took thought 
to bring him what might especially please him but 
m the morning and at noon before she went to 
business huriiedly pushed mto his room with hei 
foot any food that was available and in the eve- 
ning cleared it out again with one sweep of the 
broom, heedless of whether it had been merely 
tasted or — as most frequently happened — ^left un 
touched The cleaning of his room which she now 
did always m the evenings, could not have been 
more hastily done Streaks of dirt stretched along 
the walls, here and there lay balls of dust and filth 
At first Gregor used to station himself in some par 
ticularly filthy comer when his sister arrived m 
order to reproach her with it so to speak But he 
could have sat there for weeks without getting her 
to make any improvement she could see the dirt as 
well as he did but she had simply made up her 
mind to leave it alone And yet with a touchmess 
that was new to her which seemed anyhow to have 
mfected the whole family, she jealously guarded 
her claim to be the sole caretaker of Gregor s room 
His mother once subjected his room to a thorough 
cleaning which was achieved only by means of 
several buckets of water — all this dampness of course 
upset Gregor too and he lay widespread sulky and 
motionless on the sofa — ^but she was well punished 
foi It Hardly had his sister noticed the changed 
aspect of his room that evening than she rushed 
in high dudgeon into the hvmg room and despite 
the imploringly raised hands of her mother burst 
into a storm of weeping, while her parents — ^her 
father had of couise been startled out of his chair — 
looked on at first in helpless amazement then they 
too began to go into action the father reproached 
the mother on his right for not havmg left the clean- 
ing of Gregors room to his sister shrieked at the 
sister on his left that ne\er again was she to be al- 
lowed to clean Gregors room while the mother 


tiled to pull the fathei into his bedroom since he 
was beyond himself with agitation the sistei shaken 
with sobs, then beat upon the table with hei small 
fists and Gregoi hissed loudly with rage because 
not one of them thought of shutting the door to 
spaie him such a spectacle and so much noise 

Still even if the sister exhausted by hei daily 
work, had grown tired of looking after Gregor as 
she did formerly theie was no need for his mother s 
intervention or foi Gregors being neglected at all 
The chai woman was there This old widow whose 
strong bony frame had enabled hei to survive the 
worst a long life could offer by no means recoiled 
from Gregor Without being in the least curious 
she had once by chance opened the door of his room 
and at the sight of Gregoi who taken by surprise 
began to rush to and fio although no one was chas- 
mg him merely stood theie with her arms folded 
From that time she nevei failed to open his door a 
little foi a moment morning and evening to have 
a look at him At first she even used to call him to 
hei with words which apparently she took to be 
friendly such as Come along then, you old dung 
beetle^ or Look at the old dung beetle then^ To 
such allocutions Gregor made no answer but stayed 
motionless where he was as if the door had never 
been opened Instead of being allowed to disturb 
him so senselessly whenever the whim took her, she 
should rather have been ordered to clean out his 
room daily, that charwoman^ Once early in the 
morning — heavy ram was lashmg on the window 
panes perhaps a sign that spiing was on the way — 
Gregor was so exasperated when she began address 
mg him again that he ran at her as if to attack her, 
although slowly and feebly enough But the chai 
woman instead of showing flight merely lifted high 
a chair that happened to be beside the door and 
as she stood there with her mouth wide open it was 
clear that she meant to shut it only when she 
brought the chair down on Gregor s back So 
you re not commg any nearer^ she asked, as Gregor 
turned away again and quietly put the chair back 
mto the comer 

Giegor was now eating hardly anything Only 
when he happened to pass the food laid out for 
him did he take a bit of something in his mouth 
as a pastime, kept it there for an hour at a time 
and usually spat it out agam At first he thought it 
was chagrm over the state of his room that pre- 
vented him from eating yet he soon got used to 
the various changes m his room It had become a 
habit m the family to push mto his room things 
theie was no room for elsewhere and there were 
plenty of these now since one of the rooms had 
been let to three lodgers These serious gentlemen — 
all three of them with full beards as Gregor once 
observed through a crack in the door — ^had a passion 
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for order, not only in their own room but since 
they were now members of the household, in all its 
airangements especially in the kitchen Superfluous 
not to say duty objects they could not bear Besides, 
they had brought with them most of the furnishings 
they needed For this reason many things could be 
dispensed with that it was no use trying to sell but 
that should not be thrown away either All of them 
found their way into Gregors room The ash can 
likewise and the kitchen garbage can Anything that 
was not needed for the moment was simply flung 
into Gregors room by the charwoman, who did 
everything in a hurry fortunately Gregor usually 
saw only the object whatever it was, and the hand 
that held it Perhaps she intended to take the thmgs 
away again as time and oppoitunity offered or to 
collect them until she could throw them all out m 
a heap, but in fact they just lay wherever she hap 
pened to throw them, except when Gregor pushed 
his way through the junk heap and shifted it some 
what at first out of necessity, because he had not 
room enough to crawl but later with increasing 
enjoyment, although after such excursions being sad 
and weary to death he would he motionless for 
houis And since the lodgers often ate their supper 
at home m the common hvmg room, the living room 
door stayed shut many an evening, yet Gregor recon 
ciled himself quite easily to the shutting of the door 
for often enough on evenings when it was opened 
he had disregarded it entirely and lam in the darkest 
comer of his room quite unnoticed by the family 
But on one occasion the charwoman left the door 
open a little and it stayed ajar even when the lodgers 
came in for supper and the lamp was lit They set 
themselves at the top end of the table where for- 
merly Gregor and his father and mother had eaten 
their meals unfolded their napkins and took knife 
and fork in hand At once his mother appeared in 
the other doorway with a dish of meat and close 
behmd her his sister with a dish of potatoes piled 
high The food steamed with a thick vapor The 
lodgers bent over the food set before them as if to 
scrutinize it before eating, in fact the man in the 
middle who seemed to pass for an authority with 
the other two cut a piece of meat as it lay on the 
dish obviously to discover if it were tender or 
should be sent back to the kitchen He showed 
satisfaction and Gregors mother and sister who 
had been watching anxiously breathed freely and 
began to smile 

The family itself took its meals m the kitchen 
None the less Gregor s father came into the livmg 
room before going into the kitchen and with one 
prolonged bow cap m hand made a round of the 
table The lodgers all stood up and murmured 
something in their beards When they were alone 
again they ate their food an almost complete silence 


It seemed remarkable to Gregor that among the 
various noises coming from the table he could al 
ways distinguish the sound of their masticating 
teeth, as if this were a sign to Gregor that one 
needed teeth in order to eat and that with toothless 
jaws even of the finest make one could do nothing 
Im hungiy enough said Gregoi sadly to himself, 
but not for that kind of food How these lodgers 
are stuffing themselves, and here am I dying of 
staivationi 

On that very evenmg — durmg the whole of his 
time there Gregor could not remember ever having 
heard the violin — the sound of violm playing came 
from the kitchen The lodgeis had already finished 
their supper the one m the middle had bi ought out 
a newspaper and given the other two a page apiece 
and now they were leaning back at ease reading 
and smoking When the violin began to play they 
pricked up their ears got to their feet, and went 
on tiptoe to the hall door where they stood huddled 
togetihier Their movements must have been heard 
in the kitchen for Gregors father called out Is 
the violin playing disturbing you, gentlemen^ It can 
be stopped at once On the contrary, said the 
middle lodger could not Fiaulem Samsa come and 
play in this room beside us where it is much more 
convenient and comfortable^ Oh certainly cried 
Gregor s father as if he were the violin player The 
lodgers came back into the living room and waited 
Presently Giegors father ariived with the music 
stand, his mother carrying the music and his sister 
with the violin His sister quietly made everything 
ready to start playing his parents, who had nevei let 
rooms before and so had an exaggerated idea of the 
courtesy due to lodgers did not venture to sit down 
on their own chairs his father leaned against the 
door the right hand thrust between two buttoms of 
his livery coat, which was formally buttoned up but 
his mother was offered a chair by one of the lodgers 
and since she left the chair just where he had hap 
pened to put it sat down in a comer to one side 

Gregors sister began to play the father and 
mother from either side, intently watched the move 
ments of her hands Gregor attracted by the playing 
ventured to move forward a little until his head was 
actually inside the living room He felt hardly any 
surprise at his growing lack of consideration for the 
others there had been a time when he prided him 
self on being considerate And yet just on this occa 
Sion he had more reason than ever to hide himself, 
since owmg to the amount of dust which lay thick 
m his room and rose into the air at the slightest 
movement, he too was covered with dust fluff and 
hair and remnants of food trailed with him, caught 
on his back and along his sides his indifference to 
everything was much too great for him to turn on his 
back and scrape himself clean on the carpet, as once 
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he had done several times a day And in spite of 
his condition no shame deterred him from ad- 
vancing a little over the spotless floor of the hving 
room 

To be sure no one was aware of him The family 
was entirely absorbed in the viohn-playmg the 
lodgers however, who first of all had stationed them 
selves hands in pockets much too close behind the 
music stand so that they could all have read the 
music which must have bothered his sister had soon 
retreated to the window, half-whispeiing with down- 
bent heads and stayed theie while his father turned 
an anxious eye on them Indeed they were making it 
more than obvious that they had been disappointed 
in their expectation of hearing good or enjoyable 
violin playing that they had had more than enough 
of the performance and only out of courtesy suffered 
a continued distuibance of their peace From the 
way they all kept blowmg the smoke of their cigars 
high in the air through nose and mouth one could 
divine their initation Ajid yet Gregors sister was 
playing so beautifully Her face leaned sideways 
intently and sadly her eyes followed the notes of 
music Gregor crawled a little farther forward and 
loweied his head to the ground so that it might be 
possible for his eyes to meet hers Was he an ani- 
mal that music had such an effect upon him^ He 
felt as if the way weie opening before him to the 
unknown nourishment he craved He was deter 
mined to push forward till he reached his sister to 
pull at her skirt and so let her know that she was to 
come into his room with her violin for no one here 
appreciated her playing as he would appreciate it 
He would never let her out of his room at least, not 
so long as he lived his frightful appearance would 
become for the first time useful to him he would 
watch all the doors of his room at once and spit at 
intruders but his sister should need no constraint, 
she should stay with him of her own free will she 
should sit beside him on the sofa bend down her 
ear to him and hear him confide that he had had the 
firm intention of sending her to the Conservatorium 
and that but for his mishap last Christmas — 
surely Christmas was long past^ — ^he would have 
announced it to everybody without allowing a single 
objection Aitei this confession his sister would be so 
touched that she would burst into tears and Gregor 
would then raise himself to her shoulder and kiss her 
on the neck which, now that she went to business, 
she kept free of any ribbon or collar 

Ml Samsa^ cued the middle lodger to Gregors 
father and pointed without wasting any more words 
at Gregor now working himself slowly forwards 
The violin fell silent the middle lodger first smiled 
to his friends with a shake of the head and then 
looked at Gregor again Instead of driving Gregor 
out, his father seemed to think it more needful to 


begin by soothmg down the lodgeis although they 
were not at all agitated and apparently found 
Gregor more entertaining than the violin playing 
He burned towards them and spieading out his 
aims tiled to uige them back into their own room 
and at the same time to block their view of Giegor 
They now began to be leally a little angry one 
could not tell whether because of the old mans be 
havior or because it had just dawned on them that 
all unwittingly they had such a neighbor as Giegor 
next dooi They demanded explanations of his father 
they waved their arms like him tugged uneasily at 
their beards and only with leluctance backed to- 
wards their loom Meanwhile Gregors sister, who 
stood there as if lost when her playing was so 
abruptly broken off came to life again pulled her- 
self together all at once after standing foi a while 
holdmg violin and bow in nervelessly hanging hands 
and starmg at her music pushed her violin into the 
lap of hei mother who was still sitting in her chan 
fighting asthmatically foi breath and ran into the 
lodgers room to which they were now being shep- 
herded by her father lather more quickly than before 
One could see the pillows and blankets on the beds fly 
mg under her accustomed fingers and being laid in 
order Before the lodgers had actually reached then 
room she had finished making the beds and slipped 
out 

The old man seemed once more to be so pos 
sessed by his mulish self asseitiveness that he was 
forgetting all the respect he should show to his 
lodgers He kept driving them on and driving them 
on until in the very door of the bedioom the middle 
lodger stamped his foot loudly on the floor and so 
brought him to a halt I beg to announce said the 
lodger hfting one hand and looking also at Gregoi s 
moflier and sister that because of the disgusting 
conditions prevailing in this household and family — 
here he spat on the floor with emphatic brevity — I 
give you notice on the spot Naturally I wont pay 
you a penny for the days I have lived heie on the 
contrary I shall consider bringing an action for dam- 
ages against you based on claims — ^believe me — 
that will be easily susceptible of proof He ceased 
and stared stiaight in fiont of him as if he ex- 
pected something In fact his two friends at once 
rushed mto the breach with these words And we 
too give notice on the spot On that he seized the 
door handle and shut the door with a slam 

Giegor s father groping with his hands staggered 
forward and fell into his chair it looked as if he 
were stretching himself there for his ordinary eve- 
ning nap but Sie marked jeiking of his head which 
was as if uncontiollable showed that he was far 
from asleep Gregor had simply stayed quietly all 
the time on the spot where the lodgers had espied 
him Disappomtment at the failure of his plan per 
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haps also the weakness arising from extreme hunger 
made it impossible foi him to move He feared with 
a fair degree of ceitamty, that at any moment the 
general tension would discharge itself m a combmed 
attack upon him, and he lay waiting He did not 
react even to the noise made by the violin as it fell 
off his mother s lap from under her trembling fingers 
and gave out a resonant note 

My dear parents said his sister slappmg her 
hand on the table by way of introduction things 
can t go on like this Perhaps you don t realize that, 
but I do I wont utter my brothers name m the 
piesence of this creature and so all I say is we 
must tiy to get rid of it Weve tried to look after 
It and to put up with it as far as is humanly possible, 
and I dont thmk anyone could reproach us m the 
slightest 

She is more than right said Gregors father to 
himself His mother who was still chokmg for lack 
of breath began to cough hollowly into her hand 
with a wild look in her eyes 

His sister rushed over to her and held her fore 
head His fathei s thoughts seemed to have lost 
their vagueness at Crete s woids, he sat more up 
right fingering his service cap that lay among the 
plates still lying on the table from the lodgers sup 
per and from time to time looked at the still form of 
Gregor 

We must try to get nd of it his sister now said 
explicitly to her father, smce her mother was cough 
ing too much to hear a word it will be the death 
of both of you I can see that coming When one 
has to work as hard as we do all of us one cant 
stand this continual torment at home on top of it 
At least I cant stand it any longer And she burst 
into such a passion of sobbing that her tears dropped 
on her mothers face, where she wiped them off 
mechanically 

My deal, said the old man sympathetically and 
with evident understandmg but what can we do^ 
Giegors sister merely shrugged her shoulders to 
mdicate the feelmg of helplessness that had now 
overmastered her during her weeping fit, in contrast 
to her former confidence 

If he could understand us said her father half 
questiomngly Crete still sobbing vehemently waved 
a hand to show how unthinkable that was 

If he could undei stand us repeated the old 
man shuttmg his eyes to consider his daughteis 
conviction that understanding was impossible then 
perhaps we might come to some agreement with 
him But as it is — 

He must go, cried Gregors sister, thats the 
only solution Father You must just tiy to get rid of 
the idea that this is Gregor The fact that we ve be 
lieved it for so long is the root of all our tiouble 
But how can it be Gregor?^ If this were Gregor, he 


would have realized long ago that human beings 
can t live with such a creature, and he d have gone 
away on his own accord Then we wouldnt have 
any biothei, but wed be able to go on living and 
keep his memory m honor As it is this creature 
persecutes us diives away our lodgeis obviously 
wants the whole apartment to himself and would 
have us all sleep in the gutter Just look. Father 
she shiieked all at once, he s at it again ^ And in an 
access of panic that was quite incomprehensible to 
Giegor she even quitted her mother literally thrust- 
ing the chair from her as if she would rather sacrifice 
her mother than stay so near to Gregor and rushed 
behind her father who also rose up being simply 
upset by her agitation and half spread his arms out 
as ir to protect her 

Yet Gregor had not the slightest intention of 
frightening anyone far less his sister He had only 
begun to turn round m order to crawl back to his 
loom but It was certainly a startling operation to 
watch since because of his disabled condition he 
could not execute the difficult turning movements 
except by lifting his head and then bracing it against 
the floor over and over again He paused and looked 
lound His good intentions seemed to have been 
lecognized the alarm had only been momentary 
Now they were all watching him m melancholy 
silence His mother lay in her chair her legs stiffly 
outstretched and pressed together her eyes almost 
closing for sheei weariness his father and his sistei 
were sitting beside each other his sister s arm aiound 
the old mans neck 

Perhaps I can go on turning round now thought 
Gregor and began his labors again He could not 
stop himself from panting with the effort and had 
to pause now and then to take breath Nor did any- 
one haiass him he was left entirely to himself When 
he had completed the turn-round he began at once 
to crawl straight back He was amazed at the dis 
tance separating him from his room and could not 
understand how in his weak state he had managed 
to accomplish the same journey so recently almost 
without remaiking it Intent on crawling as fast as 
possible he barely noticed that not a single word 
not an ejaculation fiom his family interfered with 
his progress Only when he was already in the door 
way did he turn his head round not completely 
for his neck muscles were getting stiff but enough 
to see that nothing had changed behind him except 
that his sister had risen to her feet His last glance 
fell on his mother, who was not quite overcome by 
sleep 

Hardly was he well inside his room when the 
door was hastily pushed shut bolted and locked 
The sudden noise in his rear startled him so much 
that his little legs gave beneath him It was his 
sister who had shown such haste She had been 
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standing ready waiting and had made a light spring 
forward Gregor had not even heard her coming 
and she ciied At last^ to her parents as she turned 
the key m the lock 

And what now^ said Giegor to himself, looking 
round in the darkness Soon he made the discoveiy 
that he was now unable to stir a limb This did not 
surprise him lathei it seemed unnatural that he 
should ever actually have been able to move on 
these feeble little legs Otherwise he felt relatively 
comfortable True, his whole body was aching but 
It seemed that the pain was gradually growing less 
and would finally pass away The rotting apple in his 
back and the mflamed area around it all covered 
with soft dust alieady hardly troubled him He 
thought of his family with tenderness and love The 
decision that he must disappear was one that he 
held to even more strongly that his sister if that 
were possible In this state of vacant and peaceful 
meditation he remained until the tower clock struck 
three in the morning The first broadenmg of light 
in the world outside the window entered his con 
sciousness once more Then his head sank to the floor 
of its own accord and from his nostnls came the last 
faint flicker of his breath 

When the charwoman arrived early in the morning 
— ^what between hei strength and hei impatience she 
slammed all the doors so loudly never mind how 
often she had been begged not to do so that no one 
in the whole apaitment could enjoy any quiet sleep 
after her arrival — she noticed nothing unusual as she 
took her customary peep into Gregors room She 
thought he was lying motionless on purpose pretend 
mg to be in the sulks she ci edited him with every 
kind of intelligence Since she happened to have the 
long handled broom in her hand she tried to tickle 
him up with it from the doorway When that too 
produced no reaction she felt provoked and poked 
at him a little harder and only when she had pushed 
him along the floor without meeting any resistance 
was her attention aroused It did not take her long to 
establish the truth of the matter and her eyes 
widened she let out a whistle yet did not waste 
much time over it but tore open the door of the 
Samsas bedroom and yelled into the darkness at the 
top of her voice Just look at this its dead its 
lying heie dead and done for^ 

Mr and Mrs Samsa started up in their double 
bed and before they realized the nature of the chai- 
woman s announcement had some difficulty in over 
commg the shock of it But then they got out of bed 
quickly, one on either side, Mr Samsa throwing a 
blanket over his shoulders Mrs Samsa in nothing 
but her nightgown in this array they entered Gre 
gors room Meanwhile the door of the living room 
opened too where Grete had been sleeping since 
the advent of the lodgers, she was completely 


dressed as if she had not been to bed which seemed 
to be confirmed also by the paleness of hei face 
Dead*^ said Mis Samsa lookmg questioningly at 
the charwoman although she could have investigated 
for herself and the fact was obvious enough without 
investigation I should say so said the charwoman 
pioving hei woids by pushing Gregors corpse a long 
way to one side with her broomstick Mrs Samsa 
made a movement as if to stop her but checked it 
Well said Mr Samsa now thanks be to God 
He ciossed himself and the three women followed 
his example Grete whose eyes never left the corpse, 
said Just see how thin he was It s such a long time 
smee he s eaten anything The food came out again 
just as It went m Indeed, Gregor s body was com- 
pletely fiat and dry, as could only now be seen when 
it was no longer suppoited by ihe legs and nothing 
prevented one from looking closely at it 

Come in beside us Grete, for a little while said 
Mis Samsa with a tremulous smile and Grete not 
without looking back at the corpse followed her par 
ents into their bedroom The charwoman shut the 
door and opened the window wide Although it was 
so early in the morning a certain softness was per 
ceptible m the fresh air After all it was already the 
end of March 

The thiee lodgers emerged from their room and 
were surprised to see no bieakfast they had been 
forgotten Where s our breakfast^ said the middle 
lodgei peevishly to the charwoman But she put hei 
finger to her lips and hastily without a word, mdi 
cated by gestuies that they should go mto Gregors 
room They did so and stood their hands in the 
pockets of then somewhat shabby coats around 
Gregors corpse in the room where it was now fully 
light 

At that the door of the Samsas bedroom opened 
and Mr Samsa appeared in his uniform his wife on 
one arm his daughter on the other They all looked 
a little as if they had been crying from time to time 
Grete hid her face on her father s arm 

Leave my house at once^ said Mr Samsa and 
pointed to the door without disengaging himself from 
the women What do you mean by that? said the 
middle lodger taken somewhat aback with a feeble 
smile The two others put their hands behind them 
and kept rubbing them together as if m gleeful ex- 
pectation of a fine set to in which they were bound 
to come off the wmners I mean just what I say, 
answered M’' Samsa and advanced in a straight 
Ime with his two companions towards the lodger 
He stood his ground at first quietly, looking at the 
floor as if his thoughts were taking a new pattern in 
his head Then let us go, by all means he said 
and looked up at Mr Samsa as if m a sudden access 
of humility he were expecting some renewed sanc- 
tion for this decision Mr Samsa merely nodded 
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biiefly once oi twice with meaning eyes Upon that 
the lodger leally did go with long strides into the 
hall, his two £i lends had been listening and had quite 
stopped rubbing their hands for some moments and 
now went scuttling after him as if afraid that Mr 
Samsa might get into the hall before them and cut 
them off from their leader In the hall they all three 
took their hats from the rack then sticks from the 
umbielh stand bowed m silence and quitted the 
apartment With a suspiciousness which proved quite 
unfounded Mr Samsa and the two women followed 
them out to the landing, leaning over the banister 
they watched the three figures slowly but surely 
going down the long stairs vanishing from sight at 
a certain turn of the staircase on every floor and 
coming into view again after a moment or so the 
more they dwindled the more the Samsa family s 
mteiest in them dwmdled and when a butcher s boy 
met them and passed them on the stairs commg up 
proudly with a tray on his head Mr Samsa and 
the two women soon left the landing and as if a 
burden had been lifted from them went back into 
their apartment 

They decided to spend this day in resting and 
going for a stroll they had not only deserved such a 
respite fiom work but absolutely needed it And so 
they sat down at the table and wrote three notes of 
excuse Mi Samsa to his board of management Mrs 
Samsa to her employer and Crete to the head of her 
firm While they were wilting the charwoman came 
m to say that she was gomg now smce her morning s 
woik was finished At first they only nodded wi3i 
out looking up but as she kept hovering there they 
eyed her irritably Well? said Mr Samsa The 
charwoman stood grinning in the doorway as if she 
had good news to impart to the family but meant not 
to say a word unless properly questioned The small 
ostrich feather standing upright on her hat, which 
had annoyed Mr Samsa ever since she was engaged 
was waving gaily in all directions Well what is it 
then^ asked Mis Samsa, who obtained more respect 
from the charwoman than the others Oh said the 
charwoman giggling so amiably that she could not 
at once continue just this you dont need to bother 
about how to get rid of the thing next door It s been 
seen to already Mrs Samsa and Crete bent over 
their letters again as if preoccupied Mr Samsa, 
who peiceived that she was eager to begin describ 
mg it all in detail stopped her with a decisive hand 
But since she was not allowed to tell her story she 
remembered the great hurry she was m, being ob 
viously deeply huffed Bye, everybody she said 
whirling off violently and departed with a frightful 
slamming of doors 

Shell be given notice tonight said Mr Samsa 
but neither from his wife nor his daughter did he 
get any answer, for the charwoman seemed to have 


shattered again the composure they had barely 
achieved They rose went to the window and stayed 
theie, clasping each other tight Mr Samsa turned m 
his chair to look at them and quietly observed them 
foi a little Then he called out Come along now 
do Let bygones be bygones And you might have 
some consideration for me The two of them com 
plied at once hastened to him caressed him and 
quickly finished their letters 

Then they all three left the apartment together 
which was more than they had done for months 
and went by tram into the open country outside the 
town The tram m which they were the only pas 
sengers was filled with warm sunshine Leaning 
comfortably back m their seats they canvassed their 
prospects for the future and it appeared on closer 
mspection that these were not at all bad for the jobs 
they had got which so far they had never really 
discussed with each other were all three admirable 
and likely to lead to better things later on The 
greatest immediate improvement in then condition 
would of course arise from moving to another house 
they wanted to take a smaller and cheaper but also 
better situated and more easily run apartment than 
the one they had which Gregor had selected While 
they were thus conversing it struck both Mr and 
Mrs Samsa almost at the same moment as they 
became aware of their daughter s increasing vivacity 
that in spite of all the sorrow of recent times which 
had made her cheeks pale she had bloomed into a 
pretty girl with a good figure They giew quieter 
and half unconsciously exchanged glances of com 
plete agreement having come to the conclusion 
that it would soon be time to find a good husband 
for her And it was like a confirmation of their new 
dreams and excellent intentions that at the end of 
their journey their daughter sprang to her feet first 
and sti etched her young body 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 Is there any significance in the fact that Gregor 
Samsa is a salesman*^ 

2 Why does Kafka not have Samsa change into a com 
plete cockroach that is an insect without any human 
traits at alP 

3 What are the different attitudes toward Samsa of the 
various members of the household? What does each 
imply^ 

4 What is the difference between the father son rela 
tionship in Billy Budd and that in Metamorphosis^ 

5 To what extent does Samsa understand the implica 
tions of his own predicament^ What relation does his 
predicament have to that of man in modern society^ 
Does Kafka suggest any positive answer? Does he sug 
gest any negative answer? 

6 Are members of Samsa s family at fault^ Does Kafka 
place any blame upon any person or institution^ 
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7 In what respects would the story have been diflFer 
ent if Samsa had changed into a more attractive form 
of life than a cockroach? Would the story be possible 
without the physical change? 



The Charcoal Horse 

Edward Loomts 


The novel in company with the other forms of art has 
been subject in the twentieth century to some very basic 
changes in structure and point of view The attitude to 
wards the act of writing expressed by Henry James in 
his Art of Fiction cannot be found among the writers of 
today not because they do not admire James but be 
cause his views are inapplicable to the artistic problems 
with which contemporary novelists are faced and which 
they must solve by the use of different techniques 
One of the most striking aspects of the contemporary 
novel has been the progressive depersonalization of the 
hero In the more traditional works of fiction the hero 
not only had his own particular character marked by 
unique traits but he tended to represent m his actions 
and his thoughts classes or types which were more or 
less representative of the society in which he was ere 
ated To the extent that this was true the novel in which 
he played the major role was able to make a judgment 
express a point of view uphold a set of values or in 
some cases exhort the reader to action With the grow 
mg doubt in modem society that there are values to 
which it IS possible or desirable to adhere fiction has 
become increasingly subjective and to the degree that 
subjectivity minimizes universality of experience less 
related to society as a whole In consequence the per- 
sonahty and particular characteristics of the contem 
porary hero since they play a decreasing part in the 
development of the theme have become blurred and 
in many cases the reader has of the protagomst only the 
vaguest general outline the mimmum required to con 
struct the fictional experience 

In The Charcoal Horse Loomis has earned the de 
personalization of his hero to what might well be the 
ultimate Gillespie is almost a complete cipher indeed 
he may be said to have no characteristics at all except 
perhaps a certain cunning and a strong drive for sur 
vival Of his age his background his nationality his 
family his personahty we have no information whatso 
ever except that we know that for unspecified reasons 
he IS a prisoner in what appears to be a prison in some 
western country run by the military It is this faceless 
and characterless man who becomes through a series of 
circumstances involved in what has all the outlines of 


a serious moral problem which may be undei stood as 
that of moral responsibility guilt and expiation 

The technique which Loomis employs is one which 
derived no doubt from that of Kafka has recently come 
into critical prominence in France with the writing of 
such young Frenchmen as Robbe Grillet and Serrauit 
It represents one of the most interesting departures in 
prose structure to be found in modern 'writing and it 
is therefore of particular interest that this technique 
should have been taken up in Amenca and related to 
American literary problems The technique is that of 
telling a story entirely from the outside and of thereby 
creating a reality exclusively from the objective elements 
of the story and not from any of the collateral materials 
which an understanding of the society the protagonist 
or the circumstances would provide There is therefore 
a need to elnnmate particular reference to time and 
place to race or religion to nationality or age in order 
to exclude all elements from the story except those of 
which it IS made — ^itself Thus in The Charcoal Horse 
we are not called upon to speculate upon the uses of the 
prison the justice of the hero s imprisonment the reasons 
for the particular organization the relationship of the 
orgamzation to the nation or the army of which it may 
be a part We are compelled to follow out the workings 
of the story within the objectivity of the story itself and 
'Within no other This requirement imparts no doubt a 
sense of frustration and of nightmare which recalls the 
wnting of Kafka and it is interesting to note that in 
many respects the circumstances of Gregor Samsa who 
becomes in Kafka s The Metamorphosis a cockroach 
are similar to those of Gillespie in that the meaning of 
the story is to be found in the acceptance of the altered 
conditions in Samsa s life without understanding or ques 
tiomng of how they came about But Kafka differs from 
Loomis Serrauit and the other exponents of this objec 
tive technique in one important respect his work ex 
presses a personal reality and the purpose of his fan 
tasies IS to shed hght upon it The reality which Loomis 
expresses which he forges from its own materials which 
he imposes upon the reader and which limits his ma 
terial is not a personal one at all but to make the point 
again an objective one in which the nightmarish quality 
is only incidental and without function 

One of the problems which Loomis novel raises is 
that of whether or not a question of moral responsibility 
such as that which is at the center of the story can be 
resolved or even predicated in terms of a moral cipher 
such as Gillespie Gillespies choices founded as they 
are m utter ignorance of the existence of moral prob- 
lems and motivated entirely by a visceral shrewdness 
'With respect to his survival cannot of themselves be sig- 
nificant Morahty whatever its nature is the acceptance 
of the fact that certain values are transcendent and 
these values in their nature must be drawn from out- 
side the experience Two conditions in The Charcoal 
Horse make it impossible to consider the morality of 
the situation Gillespies emptiness and the structure of 
the novel itself Loomis attempts to solve this problem 
by calling m at the end, the commanding officer to state 
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the moral problem in neat and clear terms To what ex- 
tent this interferes with the experience of the novel is 
one of the critical problems which the student should 
consider in his reading 

Some of the other problems which it would be well 
for the student to bear in mind have been suggested 
already the relationship of Loomis work to the prin 
ciples laid down by James on the one hand and implied 
on the other by Kafka For in coming to a mature 
judgment concerning this novel the student will be 
considering a fresh and new approach to the novel a 
form of wilting which is related to his own present 
time and a writer who has introduced to the Amencan 
scene an important and significant contribution to the 
art of fiction 


But Sir how can you call the kettle 
black when you are as black as the 
kettle is^ 

Indeed Sir I find it very easy for 
in spite of the fact that I am a black 
pot, he IS a very black kettle 

CHAPTER ONE 

TThomas Bird Gillespie was neither awake nor 
asleep He lay on his right side with his arms locked 
m front of his chest He was wrapped from head to 
foot in a single blanket one man among eighty men 
who slept or tned to sleep on the stone floor He was 
less fortunate than the others only m that he was 
nearest to the doors He could see the screen door 
that opened on the hall he could feel the wmter 
wind that came in undei the big outside door at the 
end of the hall the wind passed under the sill of 
the outside door, not pausing at the locks, and on 
through the screen door into the room The eighty 
men rolled restlessly in the wind the draft was in 
their dreams and none escaped it 

Gillespie tried to sleep by lockmg his eyes shut 
but the gesture was futile The cold floor and the 
cold wind prevented sleep shivermg Gillespie was 
a bulwark for all the men in the room He protected 
the men m the center and he envied them all He 
rolled in a slow fit seeing the doors feeling the wind 
seemg the haired windows his piisoned body fitted 
itself to the prison chills with a simple organic 
desperation He longed for distractions 

He tried to find shapes in the darkness above his 
head but his vision penetrated the darkness without 
findmg any obstruction he did not look at the wm 
dows In the room with him he could smell the 
men who slept and he could hear their noises but he 
could find nothing to attract him He was pleased 
af eleven o clock when one of the guards brought m 


a new pnsoner he hoped for diversion He hid his 
head imder the blanket leaving a gap for his eyes, 
and watched 

The guard opened the big door caiefully he rat 
tied the key in the lock and listened as the key slid 
solidly home the lock fell open befoie him and he 
entered He beckoned the man behind him to follow 
There it is he said Heres your home The 
guard walked up to the screen door and flashed his 
light across the room lookmg along the beam He 
nodded his head slowly as the light picked out the 
round sleeping forms Gillespie ducked his head 
back mto the blanket as the hght passed him he 
saw the light flicker past and he moved his head 
slowly forward agam 

The guard dropped the beam of light to the floor 
m fiont of him and turned to the man who had fol 
lowed him in Have you got a blanket? he asked 
No the man said No blanket 
The guard lifted his light to the mans chest 
You re supposed to have a blanket, he said What 
did you do with it? 

I never had a blanket, the man said They 
must have forgotten it 

Somebody forgot it the guard said They re 
supposed to issue the blanket before they send you 
over here Jesus The guard turned the light upon 
his wrist watch Eleven o clock he said The 
supply sergeant is probably asleep you 11 have to 
get the blanket in the morning He swept the beam 
of light agam mto the room Gillespie watching did 
not flinch he held his head steady The guard 
grinned a little as he looked out into the room 
Maybe one of these guys will let you share his, 
he said 

The man beside him looked into the room along 
the beam of light Thats all right he said I can 
sleep standing 

The guard turned away as if he had not heard 
what the man had said He tucked his flashlight un 
der his left armpit and stepped to the screen door 
He started to fumble with his keys and then he 
stopped slowly he stopped his fingers in their 
fumbling with the keys retrieved the flashlight and 
turned around again to the man behind him 

What was that again^ he asked He bent for 
ward squinting in the darkness above the light m 
his hand the flashlight scattered brightness through 
the nariow hall The man behind him moved away 
from the wall In a clear voice he said 
I can sleep standing 

The guaid played the beam slowly from the man s 
face down to his feet as if in inspection Then 
pointing die hght at the big outside door he 
brushed past the man 
Stay here he said 

He went to the big door and pulled it open he 
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leaned out above the sill Anse, he called Hey 
Anse Come on over here 

Gillespie lifted his head but he could not see the 
door he heaid someone answei from outside What 
is it^ Trouble? 

No trouble the fiist guard called from the door 
Just something I want you to see He gestured 
with the light In here he said He turned the 
light back upon the man m the hall centeimg the 
beam on the mans middle, he stood back to allow 
the guard Anse to enter Then they both followed 
the beam into the hall 

Well what is it^ the guard Anse asked What 
do you want Shannon^ 

Something to see Shannon answered He ges 
tured That right there its a man who can sleep 
standing Shannon laughed a little as he spoke the 
laughtei moved quietly in his throat That s all he 
said Just a man who can sleep standing 
For a moment Anse said nothing He moved a 
little closer to the man m the light and then stopped 
Ah, what the hell he said What is this^ 

Don t you get it^ Shannon asked 
No I don t get it The guard Anse turned as if 
to leave I don t get it he repeated 

Then wait a minute ” Shannon said The laughter 
was gone out of his throat he lifted his hand to bar 
the way Just wait a mmute he said He turned 
toward the man he had brought m, planted his 
feet and said Tell us agam 

The man waited he stood with both hands at his 
sides He looked down at the beam of light 

Go on Shannon said impatiently lifting the 
light Tell us how you can sleep 

The man hesitated Gillespie saw his lips move a 
little as if he were choosing words Then he said in 
the same manner as before I can sleep standing 
Shannon turned triumphantly away 
You see? he asked the guard Anse He says he 
can sleep standmg Now how do you like that^ 

The guard Anse looked quietly at him for a mo 
ment and then he brushed the retammg hand aside 
I dont see nothing he said Im going back to 
the post He stepped suddenly past Shannon and 
walked to the door At the door he paused Why 
don t you let the guy alone^ he asked qmedy He 
waited for an answer hearing nothing, he went on 
1 11 see you later Shannon he said He closed the 
big door behind him 

For almost a mmute Shannon did not move nor 
speak then he turned again to the man behind him 
Thats too bad he said That bastard dont care 
about anything He stood uncertainly, playing with 
the switch on the flashlight the beam went on and 
oflF piercmg the darkness But I do he said sud 
denly What s your name m in? he asked He had 
the beam again on the man s middle 


Osgood the man answered 

Osgood Shannon lepeated Thats easy to le- 
member Whats your fiist name^ 

Benjamin 

Benjamin Shannon repeated Benjamin Os- 
good He paused as if he were trying to think o£ 
something moie to say And wheie are you from 
Osgood^ Whats your unit^ 

Osgood for a long time had not moved With the 
last question he shifted his feet and turned his right 
arm away from his body Infantiy Osgood an 
swered His voice had changed his voice had an 
edge of pride 

Gillespie hearing the sudden irritation in Osgood s 
voice pushed his head out of the blanket and 
strained his eyes to see more clearly past the beam 
of light he saw Shannon lift the light and step back 
one step When he spoke there was uncertainty m 
his voice Then thats it he said Youie an m 
fantry soldier I asked what unit^' 

Osgood did not answer he twisted his right arm 
as if to relieve it from the cold He looked steadily 
at the guard Shannon 

Come on^ Shannon said angiily I asked you a 
question Whats your imit^ 

The First Division Osgood answered quietly 
his voice was almost inaudible the last word dwin 
died off his tongue into silence Then before Shan 
non could say anything more, he said The First 
goddamn Infantry Division try another question 
He lifted his right hand suddenly to the back of his 
neck he kneaded the muscles in the back of his 
neck His whole upper body writhed with the mo 
tion With his head down, he asked m a sharp 
question What are you gettmg at for Christs 
sake^ 

Shannon lifted the beam of light in a quick reac- 
tion of surprise, and crouched forward cocking his 
shoulders 

What are you gettmg at^ Osgood asked again 
Dropping his hand to his side agam he straightened 
It s late he said You don t have to do this He 
lifted his head and looked at Shannon above the 
light Shannon stiaightened with him the tension 
flowed away as qmckly as it had come The flashlight 
wavered in Shannons hand 

All I wanted was an answer he said I asked 
a question and got an answer He waited a mo- 
ment, and then he said You got no complaint 
about that do you^ 

Osgood shook his head No, he said No com 
plaint about that 

“All right then Shannon said genially He 
turned the light away from Osgood toward the 
screen door Lets get on with it Following the 
light Shannon moved to the screen door Holding 
the flashlight under his armpit, he selected anothei 
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key and set it toward the lock Gillespie withdiew 
his head when he saw Shannon move, he heard 
Shannon breathing heavily above him and he heard 
the key scrape twice against the lock before it 
clicked home into the keyhole Gillespie rolled away 
fiom the door as he heard the door open inwaid, 
but he could not move far enough the door in its 
sweep bounced against him and rebounded a little 
toward Shannon Gillespie stuck his head out of the 
blanket directly into the bright beam of light, he 
blinked and started to rise 

Come on get up Shannon said to him Get up 
and let this man in Shannon turned to Osgood 
Here you are he said He stood back to let Os 
good pass 

Osgood walked slowly past him into the room, 
edging around the door Gillespie holding his blan 
ket like a skiit around his middle moved awkwardly 
away watching Shannon close the door With the 
door closed and the lock fixed. Shannon stood back 
and turned his light upon the two men standmg 
inside He nodded his head 

Now you re home he said He turned the light 
upon Gillespie he scrutinized him carefully before 
he spoke You he said Whats your name^ He 
fidgeted with the light to accentuate his question 
Gillespie the answer came Gillespie shivered 
and wrapped the blanket closer about his body 
All right then Gillespie Shannon said How 
about sharing your blanket with this man? He 
flicked the light upon Osgood This is a new man 
who has no blanket 

Why sure Gillespie answered ‘111 be glad to 
Thats fine Shannon answered Thats what I 
like to hear Do it now 
1 11 do It Gillespie said 

Shannon turned his head toward Osgood You 
see^ he said I didn t mean nothing w^th it I was 
just asking questions 

Osgood nodded his head I see he said 
I don t want you men to get me wrong, Shannon 
said You know I just work here He waited for 
an answer getting none he coni-inued I got a job 
thats all He gunned along the light and moved 
forwaid to the door Now is everything all right in 
there^ he asked 

^Everythmgs all nght Osgood answered 
‘All right then Shannon said He stepped away 
Good night then Good night you sons of bitches 
He snapped the light out turning in darkness he 
stepped toward the square blackness of the big 
door His laughter filtered back from the closing 
door into the dark hall and on into the dark room 
the locks snapped shut upon a remnant of his laugh 
ter 

The two men stood listening to the laughter die 
away in the big room Osgood alert and angry Gil 


lespie cold in his blanket and woriied at his m 
volvement in the trouble Osgood moved first he 
stepped toward the door and turning leaned his 
shoulders against it 

Well 1 11 be damned he said He looked toward 
Gillespie and laughed a little What do you thmk 
of that? 

Gillespie gathered his blanket higher around his 
shoulders wrapped it tight and sat down I dont 
thmk much of it he said What should I thmk 
about it^ He stretched out on the floor again, he 
did not look at Osgood 

Osgood looked down in mild surprise, he slipped 
his hands mto his pockets and settled himself against 
the frame of the screen door Thats all nght he 
said I can t figure it either 

Gillespie slowly stretched backward to the floor 
watching Osgood and waiting for the request for the 
sharing of the blanket Behind him, he heard the 
steady sound of sleep in the room he thought again 
of his irritation at being caught near the door for 
the cold night He looked up again at Osgood and 
saw that Osgood had relaxed against the door his 
figure seemed to telescope into itself Gillespie was 
surprised when the guard had spoken about shar 
ing the blanket, he had offered an advantage to Os 
good and now Osgood had refused it Gillespie 
laughed a little the silent intestinal shiver of laugh 
used by secretive people in public places but he did 
it poorly Osgood turned For a moment, he looked 
down at Gillespie he turned his head away when 
he was done as if he had seen enough Gillespie 
watching from withm his blanket felt the rejection 
In his embarrassment he shoved the blanket back 
fiom his head and sat up He lifted his right hand 
toward Osgood 

Soldier he said You by the door 

Osgood braced himself straight with a quick 
quiver of shoulder he stood easily watching Gil 
lespie You want me^^ he asked 

You’ Gillespie answered I have a blanket if 
you want a part of it I remember now what the 
guard said’ 

Thanks Osgood said He lifted one hand from 
a pocket and waved it away from his hip Its all 
nght he went on It s like I told the guard I can 
sleep standmg ’ 

You re welcome to it Gillespie said Id be 
glad to share it ’ 

Osgood shook his head No, he said 111 try it 
on my feet tonight 

Gillespie rolled back to the floor All right he 
said I asked you ’ 

And 111 remember it Osgood said Thanks 
very much for the offer He dropped his hand mto 
his pocket again and settled to the wall Gillespie 
stretched out feeling uncomfortable but satisfied 
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that he had obeyed the order, he was pleased that 
he would be able i£ necessary to satisfy Shannon s 
questions but he was disturbed by Osgoods easy 
1 ejection of his offer He decided scornfully that it 
had been pride that caused the rejection Looking 
at Osgood he thought idly and without direction of 
the pioblem of piide and when his thoughts wan 
dered he made no effort to bring them back After 
a time he turned his back on Osgood and stretched 
his body to the floor, and before he remembered to 
turn again to see if Osgood was still standing his 
eyes closed Before he slept he heard a tram whistle 
three times m the distance wondering where the 
train was going he thought of the cities he knew he 
thought of London blacked out and all dark in the 
night but he could not summon sharp images only 
the pattern of all the streets and his memory of the 
smell of fog When he slept he slept soundly 


CHAPTER TWO 

Gillespie woke quickly in the morning on the steady 
blast of a whistle the whistle carried him to his feet 
before he could clean the night s sediment from his 
eyes 

He stepped automatically back from the screen 
door and saw the tall figure of Sgt Cann before he 
turned away he saw the Sergeants cheeks popped 
outward with his effort the sound of the whistle 
shattered the heavy rhythmic sound of sleep in the 
loom 

Get up goddammit the Sergeant said lowering 
the whistie from his mouth Get up get up ’ he 
roared You have three minutes to make this forma- 
tion 

The men behind Gillespie began to move, they 
came at him in an amorphous rush charging and 
moving faster as they approached the door and 
Gillespie turned with them toward the door, with 
out thinking The men behind him carried him on 
ahead of them but he could not avoid their smell 
they carried about their bodies the stiff powerful 
smell of sweat they had a complicated urinary smell 
in the narrow hall Gillespie gasped as he stepped 
outside the building into the cold air, and his relief 
at escaping the smells of the men who followed him 
dissolved m the fimd sharp cold that met him at the 
door He sucked in one lungful of the moist air and 
then held his breath as he moved to his position in 
the formation 

He ran from the barracks to his left following 
prison commands he ran because he and all the 
prisoners ran everywhere, and he ran to his left be 
cause his place in the formation was set inflexibly 
five yards to the left of the front comer of the bar 
lacks He turned quietly to wait the coming of the 


guides who would set the direction of the lines and 
he saw Osgood moving up behind him The mass of 
men came on behind Osgood and Osgood was lost 
m the swill of moving men who moved by habit and 
on the encouragement of the guard Shannon who 
stood on the top step outside the building In a loud 
voice Shannon drove the men before him the four 
platoons shaped themselves suddenly under his angry 
urging 

Gillespie at the end of his rank, felt someone 
moving in beside him to his left and he turned to 
protest he turned and saw Osgood settling himself 
slowly mto a position of attention 

Are you sure this is your placed Gillespie asked 
I m supposed to be the last man in this rank 
This IS as good as any place Osgood answered 
They haven t assigned me a regular place yet 
Gillespie opened his mouth to speak against this 
irregularity but he heard Shannon s voice approach 
mg from the rear and he held his comments uneasy 
at seeing a departure fiom the routine but afiaid 
to speak again within hearing of the guard He 
hstened to the sounds of the movement to the for 
matron across the quadrangle he heard the other 
companies of prisoners coming down to their places 
There was almost no sound now only the voices of 
the guards and above all the voices &e voice of the 
guard Shannon 

As Shannon moved to the front of the company 
Gillespie straightened although he was almost out 
of sight in the rear lank Once a guard had caught 
him m a slouch and since that time Gillespie had 
been wary and correct Now and then to preserve 
his personal honor he let one knee relax but that 
was all He paid no attention to Osgood he watched 
Shannon move to the front of the company 

Shannon stepped slowly carrying his rifle loosely 
in his right hand looking over his shoulder for Sgt 
Cann He turned indecisively m front of the com- 
pany and looked up at the door to the barracks some 
of the men in the company turned with him watch- 
ing and a slow stir of sound began to rustle through 
the lanks Hearing it Shannon looked down at the 
company 

Attention^ he shouted uneasily Attention f 
The noise stopped momentanly with the order, 
and then began agam as Shannon looked again at 
the door Gillespie did not turn his head but he 
wondered at the Sergeants absence Across the 
quadrangle he could hear the roll being called in 
the other companies idly, and with a mild expect 
ancy he hoped that the Sergeant would be delayed 
so that he would be unable to complete his roll call 
in time for the report to the battalion officer of the 
day he hoped for anything that might puncture the 
Sergeant s confidence and provide him with diversion 
and laughter during the day He watched Shannon 
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after an uneasy interval of thirty seconds he saw 
Shannon stiflEen suddenly 

Attention ^ Shannon called Attention* 
Disappointedly hearing new confidence in Shan- 
non s voice Gillespie realized that the Sergeant must 
have come out of the barracks m the silence that 
followed Shannons call, he heard the Sergeants 
steps behind him The Sergeant passed between the 
first and second platoons and out in front of the 
company where Gillespie could see him he moved 
dehberately but more quickly than usual He 
checked the company into a strict attention as he 
turned his heels smacked together to punctuate the 
command 

Attention! Then he called the roll He read the 
names from his list by the light of his flashlight he 
turned the light upon each man as he answered 
The light, searching out each man in turn illumined 
the power of the Sergeant the light showed each 
prisoner his position with unanswerable clanty The 
Sergeant read each name carefully 

Emmet Erne Falaschi Felix Ferber Garber 
Gillespie stirred a little as the penetrating easy 
voice came closer to his own name he started to 
think about his answei He turned over in his mind 
the different ways of answering with confidence 
with cockiness with anger with meekness with 
firmness and with the mixed meekness and firmness 
which attracted the least attention He enjoyed the 
roll calls he was able to acknowledge m public his 
private vanity the feeling that he was yet a man 
beaiing a name He knew the names in the list which 
immediately preceded his own Garbei Garfield 
Gebhardt Gibbs the rhythm enforced remembrance 
When the Sergeant called his name, he was ready 
Gillespie*^ 

Here 

The answer was right, the next name, Gruenberg, 
came quickly the light did not linger in his eyes 
He breathed more easily glad that he had received 
no special attention and he listened with a lessened 
attention to the rest of the roll call he waited for 
the name Osgood, but until the end he did not 
heal it The Sergeant read the familiar list, stopped, 
and then spoke to Shannon he looked up and tailed 
out a final name 
* Osgood^ 

Here Osgood answered in a firm solid voice 
Osgood the Sergeant went on you 11 come see 
me after this formation is over I want to talk to 
you a little bit 

'All right Sergeant Osgood answered 
The Sergeant looked up for a moment as if he 
were memorizing the answer and then he turned m 
the quick military shuffle to face away from the 
platoons to give his report, he gave his report loudly 
When the call came from across the square, he 


answered swiftly pausmg a little on each word foi 
emphasis but hurrying through the statement 
C Company all present and accounted for Sir* 
Gillespie, hearing the rich vigor of the Sergeants 
voice thought a little bitterly of the obvious en 
joyment the Sergeant found in giving the report m 
performmg the duty of an officer he thought angrily 
of Lt Camber the company officer still m bed and 
warm between sheets who by his absence had per 
mitted the Sergeant this pleasure 

After the report the Sergeant turned again to the 
company, he inspected the Imes m a brief glance 
from left to right, and then he centered his gaze on 
the second platoon 

Ive told you men the Colonel was going to in 
spect this barracks tomoirow he began Now Im 
telling you again Before we go to breakfast I want 
you men to get started I mean I want you all to do 
something I want this barracks to shine He paused 
and looked from one end of the line to the other 
But there s one thing I dont want you men to 
touch in that barracks The Sergeant straightened 
a little m the darkness above the flashlight Gillespie 
could see his head move and he could hear the 
change in the Sergeant s voice 

There s a drawing on the wall of the barracks this 
morning the Sergeant said flatly It is an improper 
drawing One of you men put that drawing on the 
wall in order to make a joke but no one is going to 
appieciate the joke And nobody is going to laugh 
at it The Seigeant paused again he turned his 
head a little to the side as if listening for noises or 
comments but there was no sound And I want 
you men to leave that drawing alone dont touch 
that wall He turned to Shannon YouU see to 
that Shannon 

Shannon nodded his head the Sergeant waited for 
his words to take eflPect, when he spoke, his voice 
was calm again 

'Now here's the details for the day 
He started to read the list of work assignments 
The men listened carefully not wishing to seek at 
tention by the necessity of asking questions later 
each man 'wished to remain anonymous Gillespies 
name came up on the detail assigned to cleaning the 
Colonel s quarters It was an easy detail and he was 
pleased He was still thinking about the warm house 
he would work m when he got mside the barracks, 
the lights were on and theie was a small gioup of 
men looking at the wall to the left of the door The 
group broke up suddenly as Shannon came in 

Come on get gomg, Shannon said Get away 
from that wall 

Gillespie suddenly curious turned reluctandv 
away he caught only a brief flash of black lines on 
the wall and he was unable to read the inscription 
Most of the men were now trying to start the clean 
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mg it was the required gesture A few, seeing little 
to do in the big room and afraid to move close to 
the pictuie went directly to the latiine Gillespie 
lemained in the big room He picked up a scrap of 
papei near the latrine and then searching for some- 
thing else to pick up he moved toward the screen 
door Twenty feet from the door the bright metal 
end of a shoelace reflected the hght from the bulbs 
in the ceiling Moving with a hunched and dutiful 
back Gillespie walked toward the door He bent 
down slowly picked up the piece of metal and 
looked up at the picture as he stood up he gasped 
suddenly and then he turned away Scraped with 
something hke charcoal on the wall was a crude 
drawing of a horse with enoimous hmdquarteis 
above the drawmg, there was an mscription circled 
with a heavy arrow pomting to the hindquarters of 
the horse This is the hoises ass Camber The m 
scription was printed in capital letters 

Gillespie turning felt a sudden wiackmg impulse 
to laughter as he thought of Lt Camber, now safe 
in bed but soon to suffer under a general ridicule 
Concealment was not possible, and before the da) 
was out the picture would receive the attention of 
the ofiiceis of the prison battalion and all the laugh 
ter of the prison Gillespie started to shape a gim 
hiding It under his hand, when he heaid Shannons 
voice You there^ Get movmg and get to work* 

Gillespie, startled looked wildly over his shoulder, 
and caught Shannon s eye Shannon lifted his right 
arm and pomted at him 

Yes youl he shouted Get going now! 

Bobbing his head jerkily Gillespie stepped away 
toward the back of the room already regretting his 
boldness in looking at the picture Remembermg 
Shannons command he suddenly felt the possibil 
ities implicit in the picture he realized how his 
laughter and the laughter of others could extend in 
fearful ramifications of trouble and disaster expand 
ing the wrath of Lt Camber upward through eche 
Ions of anger m the prison hierarchy until it could 
never be called back or completely satisfied He felt 
already involved in the trouble after Shannon s 
reprimand he knew the prison oflBcials could not 
pass by a crime of this nature, a picture as big and 
plam as the one on the wall 

Movmg a little unsteadily Gillespie walked toward 
the latrine above him the sound of hurrying foot 
steps clanged through the old flooring he thought 
enviously of the warm wood flooring of the second 
story and contrasted it with the stone floor he walked 
on He felt the cold of the stone transmitted through 
the damp leather of his shoes and it reminded him 
that the men on the second floor would have no 
difficulties because of the picture on the first floor 
wall 

He was late gettmg to the latrine The seats were 


all occupied the bowls were in use theie was a lank 
of men befoie the uiinal tray Gillespie waited be 
hind a man at a washbowl careful always to piotect 
his lotational turn by staying close to the mans 
rump Once someone brushed him from behind and 
he thought for a moment that he might have to 
speak for his place but it was an accident The 
man who had blushed him went on out mto the 
mam loom When Gillespies turn came, he woke 
himself in a splash of cold water and then went to 
stand in line before the uiinal When he was fin 
ished with that he was ready to face the day As he 
left the latrine he saw the new man Osgood en 
tering with a face rigid and stiff with anger Gil 
lespie guessed that Sgt Gann had leprimanded Os- 
good for his brush the night before with Shannon 
the guard Gillespie gunned a little as he passed 
pleased that others beside himself had troubles For 
a brief instant he forgot the set of apprehensions 
that centered upon the picture on the wall in his 
enjoyment of Osgood s irritation and anger 


CHAPTER THREE 

Gillespie worked in warmth all day m the Colonels 
house he cleaned the living room and the front 
hall Sometimes when he passed a window he 
stopped to look out at the men passing by they 
passed the house walking fast and sometimes run 
nmg with their coatcollars wrapped about then 
eais and their breath frosting the air before them 
Watching them Gillespie laughed happily and mock 
ingly feeling the heat from the radiators m the room 
envelop his body 

The Colonels Oiderly Johnson pleased him al 
most as much as the warm rooms Johnson was re 
markably neat and he seemed happy his face was 
shaved to a red bareness that reflected the hght 
but he addressed the prisoners on the detail pleas 
antly as if they were not prisoners at all 

Gillespies only worry fell across the picture and 
the words on the barracks wall He tried to convince 
himself that the prison authorities would overlook 
the offense but he could not persuade himself he 
knew that mockery never pleased superior officers 
He could imagme the fearful punishments that would 
be devised for the man who had made the picture 
if that man were ever found he feared that the 
whole company might suffei thiough partaking of 
the punishment as by their observation of the pic- 
ture they had partaken of laughter He remembered 
uneasily that he himself had slept near the screen 
door not twenty feel from the picture He felt an 
irrational anger that he had chosen this position he 
was afraid that he might have to answer questions 
if there were an investigation 
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That night some of his fears came home to him 
When he returned to the barraclcs he found that the 
picture had been washed from the wall And after 
the evening routine of roll call and admonitions by 
Sgt Cann had been completed the Sergeant called 
the company to attention and stepped aside foi the 
company officei Lt Camber The Lieutenant 
stepped forwaid waiting foi a moment while sur- 
veying the company disapprovingly and then spoke 
T have an announcement, he said He paused 
and cleared his throat This barracks is in trouble 
again 

The lines of men stirred, here and theie a man 
drew breath quickly in anticipaton Sgt Cann 
heard the noise Attention he called Quiet down 
in there 

The stir died quickly The Lieutenant waited 
when the men were entiiely quiet he went on 

This morning he said one of you men insulted 
me publicly on a wall of the barracks One of you 
thought it was an amusing joke, but this joke was 
reported properly to the officer of the day who m 
turn reported it to camp headquarters The joke has 
now come to the attention of Colonel Vopel and the 
Colonel has oidered an investigation 

The vague stir within the company began agam, 
there was a ripple of sound all along the line The 
Sergeant hearing the rise of noise, stepped in ahead 
of the Lieutenant 

Attention he shouted Attention m there’ He 
raised his right hand Goddamn it stop that noise 
Stop that noise or 1 11 run you twenty miles tonight 
His voice ceased abruptly he rocked back on his 
heels The underground tremor of sound stopped 
with his voice The men waited suddenly appre 
hensive for the Lieutenant to continue He spoke 
again m a loud angry voice 

111 repeat what I just told you the Colonel has 
ordered an investigation Its a serious matter as 
you can understand he said We mean to get to 
the bottom of this matter 

The company of men was quiet Gillespie could 
see the men ahead of him standing straighter he 
felt the familiar rise of tension and fear m the men 
around him and m himself 

But for tonight the Lt went on, we re holding 
off Were giving you all a chance to help us out 
We wont start our investigation until tomorrow at 
noon If before that time the man who did this 
thing will come forward the case will be closed 
before it starts Do you all understand that^ We are 
permittmg the guilty man to turn himself m The 
Lieutenant turned to Sgt Cann Sergeant he said 
quietly I want you to go over this with the men 
now I want them to know were serious 

Yes sir the Sergeant answered 111 take care 
of it 


That night and the next morning, GiUespie with 
all the men in the company waited expectantly for 
something to happen Gillespie did not think that 
the artist would come forward he only hoped that 
he would be discovered before an investigation was 
started His hopes were frusUated at reveille the 
next morning Sgt Cann angiily but quickly an 
nounced that no one haa come foi ward he did not 
linger on the subject He immediately began an 
exhoitation on cleaning the barracks for the Colonel s 
inspection, he asked for dramatic efforts I want it 
clean he said I want it clean I want that bar 
racks clean and 111 see to it Remember that Shan- 
non will be watchmg See that you work 

Back m the barracks most of the men worked or 
tried to work They weie hindered by the lack of 
tools there were two biooms and two mops for the 
first floor Gillespie picked up scraps near the door 
but the floor was moderately clean and he could 
find little to move Working slowly looking about 
him he saw Osgood standing by the wall Out of 
curiosity he moved toward him Osgood was watch 
mg another man working with a broom While Gil 
lespie watched, Osgood asked the man for the 
broom 

Here he said 111 go it awhile now if you 
like He grinned a little and stretched out his right 
hand in a tentative motion to take the broom The 
other man, an Italian named Nicoletti shook his 
head 

Naw he said Im doing all light He turned 
away and Osgood dropped his arm and turned his 
head toward Gillespie Seeing the motion Gillespie 
said Thats the way it goes He nodded at Nico 
lett These men like to work 

I see that Osgood answered He looked at Gil 
lespie more closely, as if he recognized the voice and 
face but as if he were not certain Gillespie nodded 
his head at him 

It s me all right he said I m the one with the 
blanket 

Osgood stepped forward as if to look more closely 
Why sure he said I thought I recognized your 
voice He smiled pleasantly Id like to thank you 
for that offer he said and took anothei step to 
ward Gillespie 

Gillespie was about to answer when he saw Shan 
non commg out of the latrine toward the front of 
the room Shannon was watchmg him Gillespie 
dropped his left hand to his side and motioned with 
it away from his hip toward Osgood and then 
turned away to the blanket shelf Shannon called to 
him as he turned You there, he called 

Gillespie hesitated, and then stopped slowly he 
turned to face the guard 

You there Shannon called agam You heard 
what the Sergeant said, didn t you? 
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There was no proper answer to this question 
Gillespie stood waiting 

The Sergeant said he wanted you men to shine 
this place, and he didn t say he wanted to see any 
body standing around There s plenty to do Do it 
Short and heavy Shannon stood looking at Gillespie 
Shannon was an ordinary looking man and an or 
dinary looking soldier There was a blot like an 
inkspot on his cartridge belt but he stood heavy 
with authority Now go on he said Get a little 
work done He watched as Gillespie moved toward 
the blanket shelf 

Gillespie walked slowly trying to maintain his 
dignity but he felt Shannon s contempt running up 
and down his back as he walked away 

I wont even take your name you re lucky 
Shannon concluded 

Gillespie watching the wall not wanting to see 
Osgood or anyone else took one of the blankets 
from the shelf shook it loose and started to fold it 
again He tried to bend his entire attention upon 
the blanket He lefolded two more blankets before 
the call to breakfast 

At the breakfast foimation Osgood was assigned 
a permanent position he was told oflF for the third 
platoon He took his place beside Gillespie who care- 
fully avoided looking in that direction He was still 
full of his humiliation and he nourished a feeling of 
resentment toward Osgood because Osgood had not 
also been reprimanded In the messhall Osgood sat 
beside Gillespie both in silence according to the 
standing order for prisoners m the messhall 
The breakfast that morning was better than 
usual and Gillespie began to feel better as he ate 
There was oatmeal toast and coflFee The oatmeal 
was thin but hot and the coffee was strong and hot 
Gillespie gulped his coffee rinsing down the harsh 
phlegm from his throat and with it the sour taste 
of winter morning He diank his first cup quickly 
and prepared to drink a second although sometimes 
the prison coffee affected his kidneys unpleasantly 
in the prison he pi ef erred warmth to any other 
luxury available to him He hurried with his meal so 
that he could linger over his second cup As he 
picked up his cup tasting the hot rim of the cup 
and the hot syrupy drink withm it he heard Os 
good mutter something in his direction Since talk 
mg was forbidden the piisoners in the messhall 
he was surpiised and frightened but he turned his 
head a little so that he could see Osgood He gi unted 
at him tentatively to indicate that he was listening 
Tough break Osgood said softly He lifted a 
spoonful of oatmeal to his mouth and while he 
swallowed he said Sorry to make trouble for you 
Gillespie nodded his head as much to stop Os 
good from saying anything further as to agree with 
him Gillespie turned his head around to the front 


again and picked up his cup he heard steps com 
ing quickly toward him down the aisle from behind 
Instantly he thought that they weie the footsteps 
of the Sergeant they weie heavy but quick and 
buoyant But it was Shannon the guard He did not 
call out as he approached he said nothing after he 
arrived until he got his breath He stood behind 
Gillespie waiting Gillespie could feel his presence 
watching he could see the other men at the table 
looking beyond him with impassive faces After 
they comprehended the situation they looked 
straight ahead each as if there were a puzzle or a 
pretty woman in the air above Five tables away 
Sgt Gann drinkmg a cup of coffee looked up to 
watch 

You again Shannon said suddenly He packed 
a measure of disgust into the two words Stand 
up* He rapped GiUespie on the shoulder with the 
knuckles of his left hand 

Gillespie stood up slowly waiting for Shannon to 
challenge Osgood, but Shannon bent his whole at- 
tention on Gillespie As he rose Gillespie could feel 
his left knee ache where he had ripped a tendon 
pla)nng football in high school he could feel the 
great muscles in the thighs contract with tension he 
could feel the eyes of all the men in the room rise 
with him The sounds of eating declined into atten 
tion Because the bench had been pulled toward the 
table after the men sat down Gillespie could not 
stand straight He was forced to bend his knees and 
as a result the Ime from his hips to his shoulders 
was crooked 

Stand at attention* Shannon said He did not 
say It loudly he said it with pr de Gillespie tried 
to straighten up by bending his knees and he sue 
ceeded in moving the bench back a little 

You can t stay straight an hour can you^ Shan 
non said And you know the rule about talking in 
the messhall Don t you? 

GiUespie knew the question had to be answered 
but for a moment he lost his voice he felt a trickle 
of sweat roll down his back inside his belt 

Yes he answered 

All right then Shannon said You know the 
rest of the rule Get to it Up and down in place 
xmtil I tell you to stop 

As he finished speaking Osgood twisted around 
in his seat and touched the guard s sleeve 

Say he began and hesitated, not knowing how 
to address this man who had authority but no title 
Guard I ought to tell you Before he could 

finish Shannon pulled his arm away from Osgood s 
touch 

No talking he said I know you To Gillespie 
he said Come on get started 

Then Gillespie forgetting his hope that Osgood 
would be forced to share in the punishment had to 
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Start moving as he had been directed up and dovm 
from his seat bending at the knees as fast as he 
could move It was a common punishment but Gil 
lespie had never undeigone it himself he had seen 
it often He was embairassed because he was awk 
ward everyone watched him The first time he bent 
dovm he knocked a spoon from the table to the 
floor and he hesitated uncertain whethei he should 
stop to letrieve it Out of the comer of his eye he 
saw Shannon lift his hand he contmued 

After the first five or six bends he lost his em 
barrassment and he began to have a little conscious 
anger as he felt the sympathy in the eyes of the 
other men at the table After he had bent down 
fifteen times his knees and the muscles in his legs 
began to stiffen It was early morning and there was 
no heat in the messhall, he was sweating mside his 
clothes but the cold in the room worked on him at 
the same time He thought about the way the 
woolen underwear would feel when he had cooled 
off he thought of the cough he might take with 
the sudden cold when he stopped, and all the time 
he felt tihe physical agony increase His anger m- 
creased with the agony, as he felt the justification m 
his legs and back and stomach, grow larger He felt 
the food he had eaten and the coffee he had drunk 
swill in his stomach with the pain m his body he 
began to notice in his belly the slow turn of nausea 
Each time his buttocks hit the bench he rose more 
slowly Once he slipped so that the base of his spine 
struck the hard wood He was saggmg when the 
guard spoke 

All right he said you can stop ' 

GiUespie rose slowly part way after he spoke and 
then he dropped back He stretched his legs under 
the table in a wracking luxury of relaxation He sat 
without moving again until the company left the 
messhall As the muscles in his stomach relaxed, the 
feeling of nausea, familiar and loathsome increased 
He tried to control it He wondered vaguely how 
long he had been jumping in the painful dance, and 
he decided that it must have been more than two 
minutes he could hardly believe it 

He was tired and sick and his defenses fell away 
The nausea rose toward his throat and it sucked 
all his attention inward but he could feel the sym- 
pathy of the other men at the table By the time the 
company stood up to leave the messhall his muscles 
had recovered enough so that he could forget them 
in his effort to choke the nausea The nausea was a 
familiar feeling but for that reason its course was 
piedictable Above aU he did not want to be sick 
It would be a greater humiliation than all the lest 
As he left the messhall in the orderly file his breath 
came more easily and his stomach muscles stopped 
twitchmg The cold morning air helped more than 
anything It was still dark and the fog was heavy in 


the air For a moment before die company started 
trotting again away fiom the messhall, as he pumped 
the heavy cold air in his lungs he felt sound and 
wholesome again but when he started running the 
nausea came on swiftiy rising It was four hundred 
yards back to the barracks and it was too much foi 
him When the Sergeant called the halt his throat 
opened and he retched He ducked back so that he 
would not soil the man ahead of him, and he fell 
to his knees as if before a familiar toilet bowl m 
his own home As he bent forward, Osgood took 
him by the shoulders and held him even as his 
stomach turned Gillespie was grateful for the com 
fort of it and for the solicitude behind the gesture 
He retched twice and with the great pressure 
gone, he felt better immediately he felt so clean 
that he was not even embarrassed m his weakness 
By this time the company had broken up into the 
work details but Osgood remained behind Gillespie 
blew his nose, holding with the fingeis of his right 
hand below the bndge of the nose He caught the 
foul smell as he stood up He turned around and 
saw Osgood standing watching him In the lelief 
and comfort he felt he did not lemember to resent 
Osgood as the agent of his troubles 
Feel better^ Osgood asked 
Gillespie grunted and nodded his head He turned 
again to blow his nose and saw Sgt Gann standing 
about ten feet away He was watching with a pained 
look smelling the vomit The smell was oppressive 
m the heavy air 

‘Thats a hell of a mess the Sergeant said 
slowly He kicked a wet clod of mud toward the spoil 
on the ground I want that mess off the ground 
before the Colonel comes around The Sergeant 
paused and looked down at the ground And what s 
your name? he asked 

GiUespie blew his nose deliberately before an 
swering Gillespie he said 

Well Gillespie you go clean yourself and then 
clean up this mess The Sergeant turned away shak 
mg his head Jesus, it stinks, he muttered as he 
walked away 

Gillespie watched him go He had narrow sharp 
shoulders that moved only slightly as he walked His 
legs were a little bowed Gillespie felt almost de 
fiant as he faced up to his depaiting back he le 
membered with a little surprise at his daring that 
he had blown his nose before he had given his 
name He felt almost cocky as he stood there in the 
cold morning 

The son of a bitch, he said very quietly and 
turned back to Osgood The son of a bitch 

Osgood was still lookmg at the darkness across 
the square where the Sergeant had gone I think 
so, he said He looked at Gillespie You go on and 
clean yourself up 1 11 clean this up 
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Don t you have a detaiP Gillespie asked sharply 
Not light away They haven t put my name on all 
the rosteis yet Go ahead He seemed embarrassed 
He paused a little and then went on Hell it s my 
fault anyway You let me clean this up 

Gillespie nodded his head All light he said 
Thanks 

And you bettei go befoie that Shannon comes 
out You might say something wrong if you see him 
now 

Gillespie was pleased with this statement he felt 
almost foimidable in his injury he felt as if he weie 
armed in his indignation 

I might at that he said slowly That bastard 
makes trouble all the time 

He looked down at the giound he had spilled his 
breakfast on and spat He felt full of righteousness 
For an instant he felt invulnerable He blew his nose 
again and cleared a part of the foul smell from his 
nostrils and then started toward the barracks, hur- 
rying a little as he lemembeied that he had a detail 
to make that morning He slapped his belly and 
felt it solid and firm once more He remembered 
that he had been assigned again to the detail for 
cleaning the Colonel s quarters He felt a little better 
but he could not rid himseF of the black memory of 
public humihation 

At the door to the barracks he turned to see what 
Osgood was doing he stood where he had stood 
before with his eyes on the ground shuffling a crust 
of mud before his foot As Gillespie turned away 
Osgood kicked the ciust of mud away from him and 
started for the comer of the barracks He departed 
into the morning darkness as Gillespie watched 

CHAPTER FOUR 

Gillespie found Johnson the Colonel s Orderly with 
two other men inside the barracks Johnson seemed 
to know what had happened and he seemed patient 
Go ahead and clean up he said But huiry 
All right Gillespie answered 111 hurry 
He went back to the latiine and washed himself 
In a brief inspection afterward he could find no 
evidence that he had fouled his clothing so that 
when he had gargled and cleaned his nose thor 
oughly he was again presentable only a smeU was 
left and he could do nothing about fflat He went 
back to the detail feeling biuised but still jaunty 
On the way to the Colonel s house trotting on the 
haid ground some of his resentment came back 
the appeal ance of the house itself botheied him the 
brick walls with their windows were blank and 
empty The house inside was bleak and clean Gil- 
lespie resented the extensive cleaning this house 
received a cleaning that sui passed the cleaning his 
own body received He allowed his face to carry a 


sullen expression as he followed Johnson inside he 
clamped his teeth tightly as he listened to Johnson s 
instiuctions 

\Vell Johnson began what we want to do is 
shine this place up He bent down and touched the 
flooi nuzzling its polish with his fingeis Mainly 
we want to shine this flooi The Colonel likes a shiny 
floor 

Despite his proud and general resentment Gilles- 
pie nodded his head with the others in considera- 
tion of this comment 

And that means wax Johnson went on Its 
downstairs in the cellar Also we want to wax this 
woodwork It hasn t been done since ^ast week He 
looked around him at the men And that s the job 
he went on Thats what we have to do 
All the men nodded their heads again 
I get it one of them said 
Sure Gillespie added We all get it 
That s fine Johnson said Let s go get the wax 
Gillespie spent all that morning waxing the floors 
and woodwork on the fiist flooi of the Colonels 
house In spite of himself he enjoyed the work a 
little smelling the acrid clean smell of the wax 
watching the wood take a glow under his cloth but 
he could not disperse his resentment and anger 
Thinking of the foolishness of this constant and 
endunng cleaning of the barren house his anger 
grew and flourished Now and then he remembered 
the obscenity on the wall and the investigation and 
his fear of the investigation compounded his anger 
he stroked the wood viciously striking vaguely at 
the Colonel through the Colonel s house 

At ten 0 clock Johnson took him upstairs for a 
few minutes to show him the work for the after 
noon the Colonels bedroom At first Gillespie was 
worried and anxious at bemg in the sleeping room 
of the commander of the whole post but he got 
over it quickly by summoning his bitterness He in 
spected the room rapidly for the interest it had for 
mementoes of the Colonel He looked at everything 
The only object he could find that belonged per 
sonally to the Colonel was a laige framed photo 
graph tinted of the Colonel s family It was framed 
in glass fourteen inches high and ten inches wide 
The photograph showed the Colonel s wife and two 
children The wife appeared to be about forty-five 
years old smiling into the camera, both boys wore 
the uniform of a military academy The mscription 
ran across the page in a single line To Fathei with 
love Annie and the boys All the faces were blurred 
under the tinting 

Gillespie inspected the photograph carefully while 
Johnson was in the hall, the photograph iriitated 
him Until that time Colonel Vopel had been pri- 
marily an object of hate now he became a man 
with observable connections to an outside world In 
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the guardhouse he was the subject of mmor and 
calumny it was said among other things, that he 
sometimes kept women in his quarters The photo 
graph denied the comforting lumor Gillespie dways 
hked the rumors and encouraged them and for tins 
reason the photogiaph troubled him He became 
conscious, bitteily of the undeniable fact that neither 
he nor any other prisoner was peimitted a photo 
giaph of any sort He turned quickly away from 
the photograph with the smell of vomit still about 
him and poor piospects ahead of him it was pam- 
ful to look into that domesticity He felt aU ajone 
without any support without any happy chances to 
look for in the future and he hated the Colonel 
He left the room feeling that he was being driven 
out and pursued by the picture 

At noon that day Sgt Gann told the company 
that the Colonels inspection had been moderately 
successful Colonel Vopel had found nothing se- 
verely wrong or filthy in the barracks and Sgt Gann 
was pleased with this success, but he did not show 
it He said nothing whatever about the diagram on 
the wall and Lt Camber was not present at the 
formation but after lunch Gdlespie saw the first 
prisoners leave for their interrogation Gillespie car 
ried this worry with him to his work m the after 
noon and when Johnson came m five minutes late 
to meet his detail accompanied by Sgt Cann Gil 
lespie was alarmed He wondered if he had done 
his work improperly that morning He felt better 
when Johnson beckoned to him and to the other 
waiting men Johnson smiled upon them Come on 
over Johnson said When the three men reached 
him Johnson turned to the Sergeant Here they 
are he said *but I need one more Sergeant 

^Another man^ the Sergeant asked Isnt three 
enough^ 

Johnson grinned at him It might be enough 
he said if we had all the time we need But the 
Colonel wants quick action You know how the 
Colonel IS when he wants action Johnson nodded 
his head soberly The Colonel likes to see things 
jump 

I know the Sergeant said with a wave of his 
hand I know how it is He looked around the 
room I think I can give you another man There s 
a new man who hasnt got anything yet this after- 
noon The Sergeant looked around the room Os 
good was standing m the door to the latnne 
watching The Sergeant waved to him You, he 
called ' Come over here ” 

Osgood nodded his head and started forwaid 
The Seigeant watched him come then he pointed 
to the orderly You 11 go with Johnson here, he 
said to Osgood with these other men You re going 
to woik in the Colonels Quarteis Turning to 
Johnson he said Is that all right Johnson^ 


Thats fine Sergeant Johnson answeied 
Thanks very much 

The Sergeant waved a hand and turned away 
In the Colonel s house Johnson assigned the men 
to then separate tasks He assigned Gillespie and 
Osgood to the Colonel s room and set the otiiei two 
men to finishing the waxwoik on the first floor After 
watching the men on the first floor begin their woik, 
Johnson turned to Gillespie and Osgood 

There s somethmg a little diflFerent this after 
noon he said The Colonel wants some wallpaper 
cleaned all the wallpaper in his bedroom Looking 
curiously at them he said You all know how to 
clem wallpaper dont vou^ Neithei of the men 
said anything Johnson continued Anyway 111 be 
there We re using sponges You go on up there and 
111 brmg the sponges up right away 

Osgood followed Gillespie to the Colonels room 
While Osgood looked curiously about him Gillespie 
went to the window After a moment Osgood came 
over and stood behind him 

Not much of a view is it^ he said 
Gdlespie waited while he drew breath twice, 
and then he said, carefully Its a hell of a view 
It s a lousy view 

Osgood laughed Thats right he said I dont 
like it either He paused after he said this as if 
he weie waiting for Gillespie to continue After a 
while he went on I can tell you now Im soriy 
about this morning, he said It was a hell of a 
thmg 

It sure was Gillespie said He nodded his head 
and let his eye wander carelessly over the gray 
buildings outside in the winter light He had a sure 
advantage Osgood had made trouble for him and 
under the system of the prison he had no right be 
cause he had no authority Gillespie allowed himself 
a feelmg of resentment and contempt while he 
waited for Osgood to continue he transferred his 
resentment for the moment from the prison hierarch)^ 
to his fellow prisoner 

* I didn t thmk it was that bad in here Osgood 
said quietly I m just learning how bad it is 

Gillespie heard Johnson coming up the stairs and 
he turned from the window and brushed past 
Osgood ‘Its plenty bad he said as he went by 
‘Id have thought you would have figured that out 
on your first night 

Johnson came in bearing two big sponges and a 
bar of yellow soap He was smiling like an indus 
tnous housewife 

We can get staited now, he said Heres the 
sponges and all His smiling face and brisk happy 
voice wakened the two men out of their private 
irntations Osgood looked up at him in mild aston 
ishment and watched him set the sponges carefully 
on a chair beside the bed Johnson straightened and 
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looked at Gillespie There s a bucket in the bath 
room Johnson said Fill it foi me will you^ 

Gillespie bi ought the bucket back filled with hot 
water it was blue m the clean bucket He set the 
bucket down in front of Johnson and Johnson 
staited without comment to shave the yellow soap 
into the water He cut the soap with a pocketknife 
and the soap split cleanly away from the broad 
blade Johnson showed enjoyment of the simple 
task 

All we got to do IS stir this up for a while he 
said This soap will clean anything 

It better clean anything Gillespie said Its a 
good thing the Colonel has hot water 
Johnson looked up Thats right he said The 
hot water makes the work a lot easier around here 
He grinned a little The Colonel keeps a man jump 
mg anyway He sounded pleased that the Colonel 
held to a strict cleaning discipline it increased his 
natural respect for the Colonel In everything John- 
son did in that house he displayed his great respect 
and admiiation for the Colonel Watching Gillespie 
felt hke challenging this manifest belief with iidicule 
or humor but he refrained because Johnson was a 
pleasant man who had done him no harm and be 
cause he controlled an easy job 

When the soap had melted a little m the water m 
the bucket Johnson filled and squeezed out a 
sponge When the sponge stopped dripping he 
applied it to the wall m a long vertical sweep 

Thats the way he said You got to keep the 
sponge dry or the paper wiU come off 

Johnson cleaned tiiree strokes of wall and then 
Osgood offered to take the sponge Johnson surren 
dered the sponge and stood back to watch He 
nodded his head and smiled approvingly as he 
watched Osgood 

Thats fine he said You boys’ll be all right 
Then he went downstairs Gillespie and Osgood 
could hear him talking to the men below they 
started working quietly not talking Osgood did not 
offer any more conversation and Gillespie was still 
enjoying his resentment He enjoyed it the more 
because it had some effect Osgood a fellow pns 
oner could not be indifferent, and he felt the awk 
wardness of his position Gillespie guessed that Os 
good was still thinking as if he were a patient m 
a hospital as if he needed no defenses Gillespie had 
been a prisoner long enough to comprehend his im 
prisonment 

By the time they had exhausted the first bucket of 
water Gillespie was ready to talk again His resent 
ment toward Osgood wore quickly m the small room 
He began to think of the actual indignity done to his 
person that morning in the messhall Osgood as the 
indirect agent had little to do with that he gave no 
orders It vvas the private of the guards Shannon 


the man with the blotch on his belt who gave oiders 
and the tall Sergeant and the company officer and 
the hieraichy above them culmmibng at last m the 
Colonel whose walls he cleaned Gillespie turned 
his attention toward them he directed his resent- 
ment again in that direction Looking heavily up at 
the framed photograph of the Colonels family, he 
grunted and threw his sponge m the bucket 

We need some more water he said We need 
some more water to wash the Colonels goddamn 
walls 

Osgood looked up I guess so he said a little 
reluctantly Were not doing any good with this 

1 11 get it Gillespie said He stood up awkwardly 
rockmg until he found his balance But what the 
hell he said Anyway weve got good sponges 
He lifted his sponge from the bucket squeezed it 
out and tossed it in the air catching it as it came 
down The Colonel has the best of everything he 
added 

Osgood watched him curiously and then he 
grinned also Sure he does he said He has a good 
orderly 

Gillespie seemg an opportunity to wipe out his 
earlier extravagances said Thats the way with 
Colonels they all have good orderlies He waited 
for a moment and then went on And sometimes 
that s all they have anywhere He touched his head 
above the ear 

Osgood laughed, and Gillespie laughed with him, 
the tension between them eased out of the room 
Gillespie felt free to attack the Golonel He picked up 
the bucket and turned to look at the framed photo- 
graph He lifted his free hand and pointed at the 
photograph 

You can see it there he said Look at that 
family look at the kids in the fine uniforms with the 
belts He laughed derisively and looked to Osgood 
for approbation Osgood turned with him and looked 
the picture over he mspected it carefuUy as if he 
were searching for reasons to approve it 

It seems hke a good picture he said I like 
the colors 

Gillespie was disappointed but he did not show 
it he changed the direction of his attack If it is 
all right he said, even if it is all right, think about 
this you don t have any pictures You don t have a 
picture Isnt that right? 

Osgood nodded his head slowly That s right ’ he 
said They took them away from me when I came 
here He leaned back against the wall and looked 
up at Gillespie But I got myself m here It was my 
own doing 

I suppose you did Gillespie said I suppose you 
got yourself in here just the way we all did How 
long were you out when they caught you^ 
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Thirty six hours Osgood answeied reflectively 
Thats right thirty six hours in Liveipool 

Thats ]ust right Gillespie said I was gone 
twenty four in London I had a twelve hour pass 
before I got on the tiain for the front and the di 
vision again And now I haven t even got a snap- 
shot He looked up at the big framed photograph 
Id like to spit in her eye he said Oi in the 
Colonel s eye He looked down to see Osgood s le 
action Osgood had not moved he was lookmg up 
steadily 

You could try it any time Osgood said slyly 
*The Colonel will probably come home this aftei- 
noon He gunned silently up at Gillespie Noth 
ing to it he said 

Gillespie dropped his hand uncertain as to what 
to do next he was suipiised He looked rapidly from 
Osgood to the pictuie the womans paper smile 
poured out at him from the wall He felt that Osgood 
had challenged him but that he could find no way 
to meet the challenge he felt ridiculous as if he 
had been caught stealing buttons in a tencent stoie 
He stepped toward the picture the blank smihng 
faces beckoned him on For a brief instant he 
thought of spitting on the photogiaph but he re 
jected the thought with a sudden loathing and in 
his anger at himself and at his frustration he swept 
his right hand awkwardly towaid the picture m a 
gesture of irritation and futility he was off balance 
and the bucket in his left hand made him awkward 
he fell forward so that his right hand brushed the 
picture from its place on the chest of drawers The 
picture toppled slowly sideways and Gillespie lunged 
after it but he could not reach it, the picture turned 
once in the an and struck the bare floor on its face, 
with glass shattering each way free in bright pieces 
on the floor Gillespie was stunned After the crash 
the room was suddenly incredibly silent he felt his 
heart drumming and drumming in the silence 

It seemed to him that the whole house was qmet 
He looked once mutely at Osgood as if for inspiia 
tion and then he bent to the floor and the broken 
picture Panting, feeling his bieath hot in his thioat 
he swept the fragments of glass together down be- 
low he heard footsteps moving toward the stairs 
and then he heard Johnson s voice calling as if from 
a great distance 

Hey up there the voice called What hap- 
pened^ 

Gillespie ciouched back on his haunches he 
gasped once and said Nothing^ He waited and 
cleared his thioat thinking only how he could keep 
Johnson below stairs Its nothing at all he said 
The bucket caught his eye in the center of the 
room wheie he had dropped it I dropped the 
bucket he called That s what it was 


*A11 right then Johnson called uncertainly Then 
in a suier voice Be caieful of the floor 

Gillespie heaid the footsteps move away again 
fiom the stairs He looked at Osgood who had not 
moved from his position leaning against the wall 
Jesus Gillespie said O my Jesus Christ 
He bent again to the broken picture he lifted the 
frame from the floor and turned it ovei the print 
had been cut sliced neatly by glass so that the 
woman s head was separated from her body the 
paper flared outward from the frame He stood up 
and set the picture back on the chest of drawers 
propping It on the hinged support he tried to im 
agme that it was not damaged and that it might 
pass for perfect if the cut were taped up but he 
had no success the picture was cleaily mined, the 
frame was knocked askew When he saw the picture 
damaged on the chest he bent again to the floor and 
staited to collect the fragments of glass He worked 
feverishly once cutting the thumb of his right hand 
on a sharp edge He snapped his forefinger against 
the thumb and looked around at Osgood 

Christ he said How about a little help here^ 
Osgood bent his knees in a rapid smooth motion 
and pushed himself to his feet All right he said 
But what s the hurry^ It s only a picture 
Gillespie lifted a hand in a gesture of caution un 
consciously raising a finger to his lips Easy easy 
he said Keep it quiet My God only a picture’ He 
looked at Osgood TheyU crucify me for that pic 
ture if they find out’ 

Together they collected the fragments of glass 
Gillespie went to the bathroom and took several 
sheets of toilet paper to wrap the glass m he folded 
the broken glass into a tight knot in the soft paper 
and then stood with it in his hand looking at the 
frame and the print standing on the chest of diawers 
He felt calmer with the floor free of fragments he 
tried to think what he should do next Osgood went 
over in front of him to examine the picture aftei a 
few moments of careful scrutiny he turned around 
Shes a goner he said cheerfully You sure did 
bust her’ He laughed a httle You looked funny as 
hell falhng like that He shook his head Funny 
as hell His hard face brightened with his laughtei 
Gillespie waited until Osgood had turned to him 
and was watching him, then he shook his head 
slowly setting his lips neatly and firmly 

No he said It s not funny at all There s noth 
mg to laugh at not even foi you He paused, watch 
mg Osgoods attention come to him You were in 
the room when it happened TheyU get you too 
They 11 get us both if we don t figure something out 
You can bet the Colonel will figuie it he said bit 
telly Hell have it figured out you can count on 
that the son of a bitch The words came out fat 
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and emphatic The son of a bitch, Gillespie re 
peated The profanity loosened the tight knot of 
worry that was forming in the region of his stomach 
He repeated the woids over in his head feeling a 
little daring but knowing that he was safe for the 
moment cuismg inaudibly m the small room You 
seem pretty sure Osgood said then What do you 
think you can do about it^ 

I don t know what I can do about it, Gillespie 
said I ]ust know something s got to be done 

It doesnt seem like much Osgood said Just 
a bioken pictuie 

Its enough Gillespie said Its plenty 
You could say it was an accident Osgood said 
Y’ou could say you knocked it over while you were 
reaching past it to the wall Why not say that^ 
Because its the Colonels picture^ If he knew 
he d bieak our backs for it he s the big man around 
here Gillespie shook his head violently No Noth- 
ing like that He paused he hefted the weight of 
the glass and paper in his hand it made a compact 
and cohesive mass One thing he said We could 
throw this glass out the window I think it would 
hold together We could throw it out behind wheie 
nobody would notice it Thats one thing we could 
do 

But that leaves you the picture still You cant 
thiow that out the window 

Gillespie slumped a little his shoulders sagged 
toward his chest I guess not he said Then he 
stopped and looked suddenly aroimd the room I 
dont know he said I dont know about that 
Why we could hide the goddamn picture we could 
hide it light m this room ]ust so we get out of here 
Just so we get out before anybody notices it s gone 
Then we wait it out If anybody asks us we say the 
picture was all right when we left HeU I could tell 
them I looked close because I liked the pictuie and 
the Colonels family ^ He laughed and smacked 
his thigh with his left hand Sure sure, he went 
on Thats fine Nothing to it He looked out the 
window Theyd probably think the orderly did it 
and then hid the picture because he was afraid to 
lose his job And were out from under Now how 
about that^ He looked to Osgood foi appioval again 
he was genuinely pleased with his plan He watched 
as Osgood turned and walked to the door Osgood 
opened the door and stuck his head out for a mo 
ment to listen then he turned around, closing the 
door behind him 

I think you ought to report it as an accident he 
said abiuptly He looked steadily at Gillespie as he 
spoke I think that s what you d better do 

But it won t work I told you that They d crucify 
us both 


That doesnt make any diffeience Osgood said 
I think you ought to report it as an accident 
Even when I ve got this other way^ Even then^ 
Even then Osgood said Maybe more then 
You re ciazy Gillespie said coldly You re crazy 
You don t know this place you just came here You 
don t know what you le talking about 

I know what Im talking about Osgood said 
You want to put it all off on the oiderly I can see 
that clear as anything 

On somebody Gillespie said He peimitted him- 
self a slight smile There s got to be a goat some- 
where for it 

On the orderly then Osgood said And what 
did he ever do to you^ 

On him because he s here my God who ehe^ 
Osgood leaned on the door closing it the bolts 
slid home under his weight He shook his head I 
don t think you ought to do it he said The fingers 
of his right hand opened and closed moved from 
open fingers to closed fist He was not a big man but 
he did not look small his body filled his clothes in a 
proper pioportion I dont think you ought to do 
It he repeated I don t think I ought to let you do 
it He waited a moment and then he said I saw 
what happened 

Gillespie nodded his head and leaned foiward 
And you could tell it is that light too^ 

That s right I could tell it Osgood said it with 
out flinching I think maybe I U have to tell it 
Gillespie staited to step foi-ward and then he 
stopped changing his mmd He was angry and he 
was puzzled by Osgoods reaction He rocked back 
on his heels 

Then that ties it he said quietly That winds 
it up He turned around and looked at the picture 
he touched the flap of paper that stuck out from the 
frame He looked over his shoulder toward Osgood 
I want you to look at this picture, he said You II 
see later what it can do when it gets some help He 
turned around and faced Osgood I guess this morn- 
ing wasnt enough he said You want to nail me 
right this time don t you? 

Osgood snapped his mouth shut with a little gasp 
while Gillespie watched him he dropped both hands 
to his sides No he said That wasn t it at all 
Of course not Gillespie said It was an acci- 
dent You had nothing to do with it 

I didn t say so Osgood answered I didn t say 
that 

I know what happened GiUespie said I still 
feel it all the while you sat there eating your break 
fast Gillespie rocked on his heels watching Osgood 
He grmned across the room Now you want to finish 
the job he went on You ve got a good start 
Osgood stepped suddenly forward as if upon an 
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uncontrollable spring he held both hands before 
him clenched His jaw was set 111 tell you some 
thing he said as he reached the middle of the room 
He stopped You re all wrong^ You re wrong and I 
want you to know it^ 

Gillespie stopped rocking he set his feet solidly on 
the floor and lifted his hands cautiously Maybe so 
he said You may be right You re m a position to 
prove it 

Is that alP Osgood asked Is that all youve 
got? 

Thats not quite aU, Gillespie answered You re 
from the Fust Division arent you? he asked 
quickly I heard you say that the night they brought 
you in 

Osgood hesitated befoie answering Then he said 
Yes I m from the First and I m proud of it 

All right then Gillespie said I d like to ask you 
to do something for me When this is all over take 
my regards to the boys m the Eighteenth Regiment 
you can tell them all about Tom Gillespie ' He 
straightened a little, waiting for his effect 

The Eighteenth Regiment^ You mean you re from 
the Eighteenth^ 

Thats what I mean and since Sicily too Tell 
them that 

Osgood shook his head and then looked acioss at 
Gillespie That s the truth^ he asked 

That s the truth I could tell you about that regi 
ment for twenty years and never say the same thing 
twice He looked over at Osgood 1 haven t 
changed my mind he said I think 1 11 put the pic- 
ture in the Colonel s chest of drawers The glass goes 
out the window 

Osgood turned away and went to the door He 
opened the door and blinked at the light coming 
from the hall window Then he turned around All 
right he said I made trouble for you this morning 
were from the same division maybe I owe you 
something Anyway its not my business what you 
do go ahead He shook his head and tucked his 
hands m his pockets But you re wrong he said 
You re all wrong ^ 

Gillespie turned away feehng his triumph over 
his shoulder he answered I dont know anything 
about that I have my own troubles He walked to 
the window and looked out the window opened 
on the front of the house and street He decided to 
throw the glass out of another window Leaving the 
picture where it was he stepped past Osgood into 
the corridor He threw the glass out the window at 
the back of the hall the bundle of paper and glass 
landed in a clump of bushes out of sight Gillespie 
turned away from the window still feeling like a win 
ner Everything looked easy to him, the terror he had 
felt was gone and m its place was a feeling of con 
fidence that filled him to the remotest comers He 


had not been so successful with anything since he 
had entered the prison he also rejoiced because he 
had been given an opportunity to impose his will on 
another 

On his way back to the Colonels bedroom he 
calculated his next move he favored the chest of 
drawers as a hiding place for the tom picture He 
found Osgood where he had left him, standing by the 
door 

Half done Gillespie said cheerfully as he went 
by The glass is m a bush in the backyard He 
stepped carefully past Osgood as if he weie a dancer 
in a ballroom He felt skittish and frisky he felt as 
if he had no more responsibilities than a colt in a 
meadow He stepped up in front of the pictuie 
looked at it carefully and then picked it up He bent 
down and opened the second drawer from the bot 
tom the drawer was filled with socks and underwear 
The socks were rolled and the underwear was folded 
neatly Gillespie dropped the picture on top of a 
stack of underwear and then stood up 

I wont even hide it he said Just drop it in 
there He bent down and started to close the 
drawer, but seeing the orderly rows and stacks of 
clothing brought home to him the implications of his 
action meddling with the Colonels belongings he 
was meddling with the Colonel himself Suddenly 
m the image of the wrathful Colonel his confidence 
departed it left him feeling a little sick He shoved 
the drawer shut with his right foot and turned 
quickly away the right leg was trembling He went 
quickly to the center of the room and picked up the 
bucket 

We still have to work, he said to Osgood in an 
uncertain voice We can t get away from that He 
opened the door and went to the bathroom for more 
hot water The Colonel s toothbrush hanging neatly 
in a wooden rack reminded him again of the picture 
lying face dovm in the drawer, he drew the water 
quickly and went back to the bedroom He went 
silently to work and he worked as hard as he knew 
how He concentrated on the wall before him and 
now and then forgetting the broken picture he felt 
almost comfortable with his sponge and his hot 
watei He did not look at Osgood who worked 
quietly at his side he noticed only that Osgood 
stayed ahead of him without hurrying The house 
after a while became quiet with the men in it mov 
mg slowly and smoothly about their work At three 
o^clock Gillespie and Osgood had almost completed 
the last waU and Gillespie leaned back to survey his 
work He heard Johnson moving below and then 
after a moment he heard the downstairs door open 
He heard Johnson step qmckly toward the door and 
then he heard Johnson shout m the army abbievia 
tion * Attention^ 

Heavy laige steps rocked into the house Gil 
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lespie jumped to his feet and Osgood turned toward 
the dooi 

Jesus Gillespie muttered I U bet it s the Colo 
nel 

Osgood did not say anything He picked up his 
sponge and turned to the wall Gillespie followed 
him listening to the voices below Johnson was not 
talking now it was another voice and the voice ear- 
ned authority He could pick out only an occasional 
word from the quiet murmur of sound hearing steps 
moving through the house he turned to Osgood 

Its the Colonel he whispered Making an in 
spection O Jesus His comfoi table confidence fell 
apart inside him as he listened to the stately murmur 
of questions in the powerful soft voice The piison 
and the prison s terrors walked into the house and his 
heart with the Colonel he waited for the steps to 
mount the uncovered stairs Five minutes later the 
steps started up the stairs and tlie tramp of shoes 
on the stalls was accompanied by the respectful 
\oice of Johnson explaining and apologizing Wait 
ing in the room Gillespie did not know what posi 
tion to take for the Colonels entrance He looked 
to Osgood but Osgood was busy with his wall as if 
he heard nothing as if he knew only the wall and 
no other thing Gillespie stood uncertainly prepar- 
ing his shoulders and legs for the position of atten- 
tion he would shape himself m 

Johnson pushed the door open before the Colonel 
and the Colonel came m Again Johnson shouted too 
loud so that his voice bounced from wall to wall in 
the small room Attention! 

Gillespie and Osgood straightened stiffly with the 
sponges held awkwardly in their hands Gillespie 
heard water dripping from his sponge and he won 
dered if the Colonel would notice It might show 
that he had been working devoutly or it might show 
punishable slovenliness He loosened his grip on the 
sponge and the dripping stopped The Colonel 
walked into the center of 5ie room, and stood with 
his hands on his hips looking at the walls His gaze 
did not touch either Gillespie or Osgood Johnson 
watched him frightened a little by his silence The 
Colonel was a short man and he had a small hard 
belly that bulged below his blouse so that the belt 
on the blouse was above the meiidian of his beUy 
He had a nariow face and a round red nose the nose 
rotated through the room as the Colonel slowly 
turned his head The Colonel looked at the three 
finished walls and then he stopped rotation of his 
head He was looking directly at the chest of draw 
ers Gillespie felt his left leg start jumping inside the 
trouserleg and he tried to stop it but the jumping 
continued Gillespie watching saw the Colonel cock 
his head a little to the left as if he were trying to 
catch some difficult odor The motion was almost 
imperceptible but the Colonels presence filled the 


loom for almost a minute he was silent When he 
spoke his voice was soft 

Johnson he said What s that goddamn smell in 
here^ 

The Colonel turned his head upward and around 
so that his gaze could take in Johnson and Johnson 
was stunned he could think of nothing to say to this 
accusation The Colonel fastened his gaze upon 
Johnsons face When Johnson did not answer the 
Colonel cocked his head even farther back and drew 
his eyebrows together Well, dont you smell it 
Johnson^ 

Johnson shook his head very slightly No sir he 
said He looked unhappy 

Well I smell it die Colonel said And I don t 
like it He looked away from Johnson down at the 
buckets In one bucket there were several slices of 
the yellow soap dissolving in the clear water What 
kind of soap have you been using in here Johnson? 
the Colonel asked 

Johnson brightened a litde The regular kind 
he said The same as always The conscious bracing 
in Johnsons neck began to relax he had answered 
a question successfully The Colonel paused 

I don t think it s the soap an)way he said It 
smells rotten in here He paused again and dropped 
his hands from his hips He turned slowly on his 
widespread feet so that he faced Johnson with the 
whole force of his compact ugly body His face was 
unieadable You know Johnson he said slowly 
this IS the room I sleep m I think you appreciate 
the fact that I can t sleep m this room when it smells 
like this 

No sir Johnson answered 
And I wiU not sleep in such a room I want this 
room correctly and fuUy laid out at all times The 
Colonel looked at his watch It is three o clock now 
he went on I shall return at die legular time this 
evening When I return I shall expect to find this 
sick smell gone and the room in order He bent his 
head a litde and squinted at Johnson as if to make 
a pomt clear which had been hidden before Is that 
clear now Johnson? he went on You will stay 
here and see to it Johnson 

The Colonel looked once more around the room 
Then he swung about and marched out 

Yes sir! Johnson called after the departing back 
The Colonel contmued down the stairs Gillespie and 
Osgood stood absolutely stJl until they heard the 
door close downstairs behmd the Colonel Then they 
broke the position of attention Gillespie noticed im- 
mediately that he was sweating He felt the sweat 
trickling down from his armpits He stamped his left 
foot on the floor to stop the shakmg in his leg His 
throat was very dry He could not believe that the 
Colonel had been m the room without noticing that 
the picture was gone he tried to inteipiet the Colo 
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nel s statements and he tried to interpret and pene 
trate his memory of the Colonel s impassive face but 
he had no luck with either He felt sick as he had 
felt sick in the messhall that morning He looked at 
Johnson who had turned to the door the Colonel had 
just passed through 

Jesus Johnson said Jesus^ He shook his head 
and then he turned again into the room Do you 
men smell anything^ he asked They both started to 
move as if upon command searching for the ugly 
smell Osgood shook his head 

I dont smell anything he said 
Johnson looked at Gillespie 
I dont either Gillespie said 
Johnson was baffled He lifted his right hand to 
his forehead and wiped the back of his hand across 
his forehead under the hairline I don t smell a god 
damn thing he said at last Osgood laughed un- 
certainly at the expression and then looked at GiUes 
pie who staited a laugh and then stopped as he saw 
Johnson looking around the loom For a moment, 
Gillespie feaied that Johnson would discover the 
absence of the pictme but Johnson s gaze travelled 
m a distraught and unpeiceptive circle he was 
smelling the air he was not looking for anything 
What happens now^ Gillespie asked 
Johnson shook his head I don t know he said 
I just don t know But you heard what the Colonel 
said 

At the mention of the Colonel Gillespie suddenly 
felt the sweat that had formed on his forehead He 
lifted his right hand aping Johnson s gesture to his 
forehead In doing it the sleeve of his shirt scraped 
against his chin and as it passed he caught the smell 
of vomit O Chiist^ he said aloud Osgood and 
Johnson looked quickly at him 

What s the matter^ Osgood asked Johnson 
waited for the answer 

Gillespie winced a little under their eyes Simul 
taneously he saw it all He had not cleaned that 
sleeve pioperly It had been touched with vomit in 
the morning, and he had failed to notice it Only the 
Colonel without knowing its source had noticed it 
and with it perhaps something else Gillespie could 
not bung himself to answer to the smell however he 
put his right hand in the deep pocket of his trouseis 
the compendious pocket held his hand his wrist the 
offending slee\e Nothmg he said I was just 
thinking what will happen when the Colonel comes 
back He met Osgoods eyes without flinching 
Johnson nodded his head 

Thats what weie all thinking about he said 
He turned his troubled eyes away Gillespie started 
to think about ways of cleming the sleeve, he de 
cided quickly that it would be easy Then Johnson 
stepped to the window 

But this isnt doing anythmg he said He un 


latched the windowlock and opened the window 
The cold winter wind opened into the room Gilles 
pie shiveied 

Thats the light idea he said Air the place 
out 

And sciub the floor again, Johnson said Were 
going to have to hustle Maybe we can get rid of 
whatever it is 

Osgood stepped toward the window in front of 
Johnson 

When wall the Colonel be back^ he asked 

Johnson looked up at him Thats the problem 
he said It could be any time the legular time 
could be any time 

Osgood nodded We might as well get started 
then he said Then they all started to work John 
son began with a brush and hot water on the waxed 
and shining floor and he worked hard in a quiet 
frenzy on his knees m the cold wind At the first 
chance he got Gillespie went to the bathioom aftei 
water and cleaned his sleeve he felt honest as he 
cleaned the sleeve as if he weie doing a just and 
honorable thing They finished neatly at five o clock 
Osgood applied the last stroke with a wet rag on the 
closet wall They left the room to dry and went out- 
side into the hall 

Thats it then Johnson said Thats all we can 
do He stood for a moment at the door, with his 
nose wiggling like a hound s and then he beckoned 
to Gillespie You smell it he said See if it smells 
different 

Without entering the room Gillespie bent forward 
fiom the threshold It smells all right to me he 
said It smells like soap 

Johnson looked appealingly at him You think it 11 
be all right then^ 

If the Colonel likes soap it 11 be all right Gilles 
pie answered 

Johnson nodded his head in a serious gesture It s 
soapy enough he said He bent once more into the 
room and then turned resolutely away Thats all 
then I think weve done all we could IH have to 
take you boys back to your barracks 

Outside m the cold air Gillespie felt a tremendous 
relief it felt to him like the end of school in the 
spring He choked down all his apprehensions in his 
great relief He was even glad to trot on the way 
back to the bai racks The cold smoky air cold at fiist 
and then burning in his lungs made him feel mo 
mentarily clean again In the barracks for the first 
time he welcomed the doors shutting behind him as 
if they were shutting the Colonel out he felt pro 
tected He sat down in a comer away from Osgood, 
and tried to think about the evening meal he did not 
notice the flat caress of bare stone that passed 
through his clothes as if he were wearing no clothes 
at all 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

That night Gillespie waited for something to hap 
pen He watched the prisoners going and coming 
from the interrogations of Sgt Cann and Lt Cainbei 
the men going out apprehensively and slowly be 
hind the guard and returning quickly and quietly to 
the room afterward They went out two at a time 
None of them talked about the intenogations after 
they returned Each time the doorlocks clicked and 
opened GiUespie turned in a twist of feai waiting 
for his name to be called and filhng up on fear each 
time a guard entered without calling him For a 
long time he was afraid to ask questions but finally 
he sought out Nicoletti the little Italian who had 
been working with the broom m the morning a bald 
little man who sometimes had information when 
otheis had none 

Gillespie had once helped Nicoletti unsnail a 
knotted shoelace befoie a reveille formation and 
Nicoletti had been grateful He showed his gratitude 
occasionally beyond normal requirements by asking 
Gillespie for opinions on prison questions and pnson 
rumors and then listening attentively Gillespie had 
always accepted this flattery with a mild pleasure In 
his search Gillespie went through the big room from 
group to group looking for the bright and bobbing 
bald head but he did not find Nicoletti in the mam 
loom he found Nicoletti m the latrine standing at 
tentively before the urinal Gillespie was pleased to 
find Nicoletti in this comparative pnvacy he walked 
up beside Nicoletti and nudged his shouldei as he 
went by Nicoletti he said Hey Nicoletti 

Nicoletti turned his head with a quick unceitainty 
flaring in his eyes, he grinned a little when he saw 
Gdlespie O he said It s you He turned his head 
quickly to look around the room there was one other 
man in the latrine and he was leavmg He looked up 
attentively at Gillespie 

^ How s it going Nick^ Gillespie asked The posi 
bon was unfamiliar to him usually it was Nicoletti 
who sought him out Because he maintained a mild 
contempt for Nicoletti he was uncomfortable and 
hesitant about asking questions 

AH right Nicoletti said Hows with you^ 

Gillespie shrugged his shoulders Like always 
he said I dont know whats going on here He 
turned away from the urinal and Nicoletti turned 
with him Nicoletti looked once more about the room 
and then moved closer to Gillespie 

There s something up he said 111 tell you 
that He put on a look of mystery as if he were 
concealmg dangerous knowledge You bet he went 
on There s something up 

You mean the picture on the wall? GiUespie 
asked with a smile I know about that 


*Thats it Nicoletti said quickly Thats what it 

IS 

Thats nothing then Gillespie said with relief 
' That s nothing to me 

‘ You think it s nothing Nicoletti said a little i e 
sentfully But I heard some of the other guys talk 
ing He looked up at Gillespie with wideopen brown 
eyes the lids were reti acted Gillespie could see the 
eyeball complete in each eye The face woiked with 
the knowledge the mind contained Nicoletti nodded 
his head gravely thiee times Yeah he said 1 
heard some guys talking He touched Gillespie s 
sleeve as if asking for more questions but Gillespie 
pulled away he felt a rise of confidence in watchmg 
Nicoletti and in thinking that the profane picture 
was the only catastrophe working its way through 
the prison For a moment he wavered between let 
ting Nicoletti go and holding him for his information 
He felt that if he let him go he could build his 
troubled vanity with a gesture but he held him 
Well, he said What did you hear^ 

Nicoletti was pleased he shuffled nearer and 
looked once more around the room All right he 
said I heard the Colonels been over here tonight 
to see the Lieutenant 

Gillespie felt a sudden shiver at the base of his 
neck the shiver travelled down his back He shook 
his head What was that again^ he asked 

Nicoletti was pleased witii his effect He nodded 
his head again Thats something new^ he said 
What do you think of that^ 

Its something Gillespie agieed *Did he come 
alone^ 

Nicoletti shook his head I don t know he said 
I didn t hear anything about that 
Do you know why he earned 
Nicoletti looked up a little surprised Why sure 
he said Ive already told you the picture on the 
wall Why else would he come over herei^ 

Gillespie nodded his head quickly in agreement to 
forestall any questions that Nicoletti might put to 
him 

Suie he said Thats it I guess there will be 
real tiouble now with the Colonel interested 

Maybe so Nicoletti said He can put on the 
heat aU right 

The door to the latrine opened and one of the 
prisoners walked in Nicoletti turned away and went 
to one of the washbowls 

I got to wash up he said over his shoulder Be 
fore they close this place up He turned on a faucet 
and dipped his hands in the running water Gillespie 
seeing that Nicoletti wanted to stop talking turned 
and went out of the latrine He took his blanket from 
its place on the shelf found a place near the wall 
and spread the blanket on the floor He wrapped 
himself carefully m the blanket and closed his eyes 
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ful, that if it were not successful he might still 
escape the punishment or that the Colonel would 
not miss the broken pictuie He cheered himself for 
a brief moment with these hopes He knew that the 
only man he could talk to was Osgood he was sure 
he could tiust Osgood By noontime he was anxious 
to find an oppoitunity to talk to Osgood but he 
had no chance until late in the afternoon when they 
were working outside clearing the ditch at the side 
of a newly surfaced road This work was normally 
assigned to pnsoneis in good status, because the 
work was out in the open and honest, but the special 
detail goaded sharply by the guard found the work 
difficult and exhausting They had only one rest 
period at four-thirty for ten mmutes and it was at 
this time that Gillespie approached Osgood Re 
membering his last talk widi Osgood Gillespie was 
caieful with his approach he feared a rebufiF He 
waited until Osgood sat down and then he sat down 
facing him about three feet away After looking to- 
ward the guard and seeing the other two prisoners 
talking quietly he leaned toward Osgood 

It sure is cold, Gillespie said * I m freezing 
Osgood looked up at him for a moment and then 
looked down again at his shovel, he paused for a 
moment, and then he looked up again Its cold 
enough, he said But I like the fresh air 

Gillespie eagei leaned forward pushing a smile 
on before him Yes he said Thats one good 
thing about the job He relaxed back mto his previ 
ous position pleased that he had made a successful 
entiy he sat without speaking waiting for an oppoi 
tunity to come to the point of his eflFort his own 
troubles He watched Osgood Osgood sat at ease 
resting well with his shoulders slumped down around 
the shaft of his shovel Gillespie watched the guard 
until the guard s back was turned and then he began 
again 

That was pretty good this morning he said 
softly He waited until Osgood looked up You really 
told the Sergeant this morning Gillespie went on 
You really told him GiUespie nodded his head up 
and down in a gesture of approval holding his face 
rigid m its grin and thinking at the same time how 
he wished that Osgood had kept silent that morning 
Osgood said nothing he nodded his head a little and 
Gillespie took it for a sign that Osgood was willing to 
listen I wondei why they put us on this detail^ 
Gillespie asked and this time he waited for an an 
swer Osgood jerked his head up 

There are plenty of reasons he said I can think 
of plenty GiUespie bent his head before the straight 
stare in Osgoods eyes but he did not give up his 
intention 

You think the Colonel found the picture? Gilles- 
pie asked He looked up again, hoping for anything 


that might encouiage oi aid him Osgood looked at 
him with all the expression withdrawn from his e\ es 
as by a conscious effoit by a v ell measuied lestramt 
I don t know about that he said I know what 
they tell me and they told me that we didn t clean 
the Colonels quarters the way the Colonel wanted 
them cleaned 

Gillespie nodded his head ir agreement as if he 
missed the implications of what he had heard 

That s what thev told us he said But I can t 
help wondering 

Osgood listening with his head down looked up 
with a grin tightening the comeis of his mouth 111 
bet you cant he said 111 bet you re wondering 
You ve got all the reasons a man could evei need for 
wondering Osgood slowly dropped his head and 
paused But you no more than any of us he said 
slowly Were all caught in it now He shook his 
head and then started to get up as the guard called 
them He braced to his feet on the support of the 
shovel and turned to his work he tipped his shovel 
agamst the frozen crust of the bare ground and 
drove it home with a hard kick of his right heel 

CHAPTER SIX 

That night at seven o clock Gillespie was called out 
for questionmg about the drawing on the barracks 
wall Shannon the guard called his name from outside 
the screen door loudly three times and then waited 
impatiently knocking once on the frame of the door 
to hurry him on his way Gillespie hurried aftei 
stumbling once and almost falling over the legs of 
a man wrapped in a blanket he trotted quickly to the 
front of the big room He followed Shannon with a 
swift attentiveness as if he were going towaid a 
meal or a cup of whiskey He tried to forget his 
anxiety so that he could perfect his followmg mo- 
tions but Shannon did not once look around Gilles- 
pie spilled his evidences of disciplme upon an un- 
heeding back his good intentions were dissipated in 
the cold night air 

As they entered the narrow tarpaper buildmg that 
served as an office building for the prison officials 
Gillespie began to feel a little resentment as he re- 
membered that Shannon had punished him in the 
messhall he felt a little lelief as he thought that in 
a moment Shannon would have to deliver him to 
someone else 

Shannon took him inside the building and in 
structed him to wait m the hall before a door Shan 
non took a chair from the end of the hall propped 
his rifle against a wall and sat down Watching 
Gillespie he lit a cigarette the smoke drifted m long 
Imes through the close air of the hall 
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You wait theie, Shannon said They 11 call you 
in after while 

Gillespie stood awkwardly in the middle of the 
hall looking fiom the door to the wall the door wis 
set in he did not look at Shannon He guessed that 
Shannon was trying to worry him with the tobacco 
smoke the smoke was acrid in the narrow hall Gil 
lespie was afiaid that Shannon might play an un 
pleasant game with him in order to pass the time 
He shifted his weight from foot to foot and listened 
to the voices coming from the room behind the door 
He recognized tlie voice of Sgt Gann, and now and 
then he heard the voice of Lt Camber He heard 
an unfamiliar voice answermg questions, but he 
could not hear aU the words spoken the voices were 
talking about charcoal 

He felt a strong relief when, after five minutes in 
the hall the door opened and Sgt Gann came out 
mto the hall Gillespie was relieved to escape Shan 
non for a time 

'You can take this one back, the Sergeant said 
Were done with him He stepped back and a 
piisonei, in the familiar gieen cottons slid respect 
fully past him into the hall Gillespie recognized his 
face but he did not look long at him The Sergeant 
looked past Gillespie at Shannon who was on his 
feet now 

'Whos this^ the Sergeant asked 

His names Gillespie Shannon answered The 
next on the list 

The Sergeant waved a hand at Gillespie Come on 
in the Sergeant said and turned into the room 

Gillespie followed him For a moment he was 
ready to salute the officer he knew he would find 
there but he remembered in time that the privilege 
of salutmg had been removed from him, and he held 
his right hand at his side The room was small it 
held a wooden desk and two straightbacked chans 
Lt Camber sat behind the desk and Sgt Cann was 
lowermg himself into one of the chairs Gillespie 
walked uncertainly mto the room and stood hesi 
tantly in front of the desk under the open bulb m 
the ceilmg that lighted the room he felt the light 
along the upper rims of his eyeballs Lt Camber was 
looking at the upper sheet of a sheaf of papers on the 
desk Gillespie not wishing to show undue curiosity 
did not look at the papeis he looked at the wall 
behind the Lieutenant and at the door m the wall 
that opened into another interior room There was a 
small woodstove in the comer of the room behind the 
desk, and its heat filled the room Gillespie began to 
sweat 

When the Lieutenant looked up from the papers, 
Gillespie straightened tighter in his position of atten 
tion 

Gillespie the Lieutenant began You know why 
you re here Were invest gating a drawing that 


appeared on a wall in your barracks That drawing 
consttutes an offense It is an offense in itself and it 
IS a bleach of discipline The Lieutenant paused foi 
a moment as if he were remembering a memorized 
set speech In additon that drawing has come to 
the attention of Colonel Vopel, he went on And 
Colonel Vopel wants us to find the prisoner who 
drew that picture Is the situation clear to you Gil 
lespie^ 

Yes sir Gillespie answered 
Before I ask any questions, 1 11 tell you one more 
thing as I ve told all the men who have been ques 
boned here that Im not forgetting that my name 
was attached to that drawing Anyone who helps me 
find the man who made the drawing wdl be re 
membeied Do you see what I mean GiUespie^^ 
Gillespie nodded his head to indicate a complete 
understanding Yes sir he said 

And I can be very harsh too Gillespie on any 
one who obstructs my investigation And I will be 
harsh if I find that harshness is requi’^ed 
Yes sii Gillespie said 

All right then Gillespie Now where were you 
sleeping on the night the drawing was made^ That 
was three nights ago Monday night 

Gillespie was quick with his answer I was sleep 
mg right near the door sir Near the inside door 
Did anything wake you during the night Gil 
lespie^ 

No sir Only when the guard brought in a new 
man 

And when was that? * 

I dont know exactly, sir I guess about eleven 
o clock 

The Lieutenant turned to Sgt Cann Do you re- 
member that Sergeant^ he asked 

The Sergeant ran his hand through his hair and 
then he said ' I think so We haven t had any since 
then 

The Lieutenant turned again to Gillespie Do 
you know who that new man was Gillespie^ 

I think his name is Osgood, Gillespie said 
The Sergeant looked up from his chan he had the 
chair tilted back He looked up sleepily and then 
with interest You think his name is Osgood? he 
said 

I think so Gillespie answered 
You ought to know, the Sergeant said Youve 
been with that man on details for two days now 
Haven t you^ 

Gillespie waited a moment before answering and 
then he tried to recall his mistake That s right he 
said I forgot it He nodded his head Yes, sir he 
said His name is Osgood 

Thats it Lieutenant the Sergeant said I re- 
member now This man he pointed at Gillespie 
' and Osgood were on that detail that messed up the 
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Colonels quarters Jesus he added looking at Gil- 
lespie you ve got a hell of a memory’ 

Gillespie felt the heat of the stove come strongly 
to him He wavered a little on his feet waiting the 
reference to the Colonels quaiters terrified him The 
Lieutenant watched him closely 

Thats odd he said to the Seigeant You 
wouldnt think hed forget a thing like that would 
you^ 

I wouldn t think so the Sergeant said 
How about that Gillespie^ the Lieutenant asked 
Why did you forget a thing like that^ 

Gillespie shook his head I don t know sii I just 
forgot It 

Did you have a reason for forgetting it Gilles 
pie^ 

No sir No I had no reason I just forgot it thats 
aU 

You re sure of that Gillespie^ 

Yes sii I m sure 

It didn t have anything to do with that drawmg 
did it^' 

No sir It just slipped my mind 
The Lieutenant waved his right hand above the 
desk in iriitation All light he said You forgot 
it Now did anything else wake you during the 
night^ 

Gillespie reheved said quickly No sir Theie 
was nothing I noticed 

Did you hear any sounds that weie strange to 
yov? 

No sir After the new man came in I went to 
sleep and I didn t hear anything 

All right Gillespie the Lieutenant said Now 
He paused and leaned forward above the desk 
Did you draw that picture on the wall^ Did you do 
it^ Did you put up that obscenity^ 

Oh no sir’ Gillespie said Feeling his complete 
innocence of this charge, he filled his voice with all 
the candor at his command No sir I didn t do it 
He hesitated while he decided whether he should 
say that he could not commit such a crime he de 
cided to say nothing He stood straight swaying a 
little in the heat of the small room 

Im asking you right out Gillespie the Lieu 
tenant said Don t he to me 

I wouldn t he to you sir Gillespie said 
Then 1 11 ask you again did you make that draw- 
ingP 

No sir Gillespie said firmly 
The Lieutenant grunted and looked down at his 
papers again He looked up as he heard a door open 
ing outside in the hall He waited as the sounds of 
footsteps came closer to his door 

I suppose thats Shannon with the next one he 
said He gestuied with his right hand at Gillespie 


Thats all foi now Shannon will take you back to 
the barracks 

At the knock on the door the Lieutenant called 
Come in 

There was a momentary pause and then the door 
opened Gillespie turning from the Lieutenant s 
desk stopped as the dooi opened he saw not Shan 
non the guard but Johnson the Colonel s Orderly 
He turned quickly away from the dooi hiding his 
face he saw Sgt Cann rise from his chair The Lieu 
tenant was surprised but he sat up as Johnson 
marched from the door to his desk Johnson stepped 
up beside Gillespie 

Private first class Johnson reportmg sir he said 
He saluted the Lieutenant and remained standing at 
attention Gillespie feeling in the way stepped 
aside shuttling awkwardly from foot to foot he saw 
the Lieutenants right hand touch the air near his 
forehead in a surprised return of the salute 

Im reporting at the order of Colonel Vopel 
Johnson said For duty sir 

Gillespie stood at an angle from Johnson but he 
could see him The Lieutenant gestured toward an 
envelope which Johnson held m his hand 

I don t understand he said Colonel Vopel sent 
you^ 

Yes sir Johnson said Here s a note from Colo 
nel Vopel 

He dropped die envelope on the desk and 
snapped back into his position of attention The 
Lieutenant picked up the envelope looking at the 
typewntten name on the envelope and then turned 
to Sgt Cann 

Sergeant he said Take this man Gillespie out 
of the room will you^ 

The Sergeant stepped toward the door Come 
along he said to Gillespie He opened the door and 
went out Gillespie followed him passing behind 
Johnson thankful that Johnson was dutiful in not 
turning his head to watch as he left the room he 
heard the Lieutenant say 

You may stand at ease Johnson 
Gillespie closed the door behind him and looked 
towaid the Sergeant who was standing just beyond 
the door 

You wait here the Sergeant said Shannon will 
be here soon 

All right Seigeant Gillespie said 
The Seigeant looked at him with a vague irrita 
tion and then went back into the room GiUespie 
anxious to hear what was happening in the room but 
afraid to listen at the door moved down the hall 
away from the door he hoped that when someone 
came out his exemplary conduct would be clearly 
evident He hoped that someone would notice that 
he had not eavesdropped but his illusory feeling of 
virtue dissolved m a sense of disaster he could not 
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escape the presence of Johnson and the question 
which formed itself around Johnson s presence 
Away from the door he could heai voices but he 
could not identify the speakers After a minute he 
had almost persuaded himself that he should tiy to 
hear what was happening but as he staited towaid 
the office door, Shannon entered the building with 
another prisoner Gillespie stopped suddenly and 
leaned toward the wall as if he were only shifting his 
feet for comfort Shannon came in behind the pus 
oner, closing the outside door behind him He walked 
to the door, listened for a moment, and then looked 
toward Gillespie 

*Whats up^ he said quietly Whats gomg on in 
there? 

Gillespie stood away from the wall, with his heels 
together he shook his head 

I dont know he said Theyve finished with 
me 

Did you talk to the Lieutenant^ Shannon 
asked 

Ever smce you left, Gillespie answered He 
]ust sent me out 

Do you know who s in there now^ 

I thmk its Johnson the Colonels Orderly He 
just got here 

Johnson^ Shannon said He turned away a little 
bewildered I wonder what hes doing here, he 
said to himself, then he turned to the prisoner he 
had brought m You go up there with that other 
man he said Wait up there He turned again to 
the door listened agam, and then turned away to- 
ward the chair he had placed earlier He leaned his 
rifle carefully against the wall and sat down, look- 
mg all the time at the closed door before him He 
had not settled himself before the door opened, Sgt 
Cann pushed his head out the door 

'Shannon, he called Come on m here 

Do you want this next man^ Shannon asked un 
certainly 

Not yet the Sergeant said Just you this time 

Shannon jumped from his chair he took three 
steps before he remembered his rifle With an embar 
rassed look on his face he turned back he caught 
up the xiRe and hurried to the door At the door, he 
paused and tugged at his jacket to fit it more neatly 
under his riflebelt Then he moved slowly around the 
halfopen door and into the room 

The door to the office remamed shut for almost 
twenty mmutes, durmg that tme Gillespie stood 
uneasily waiting afraid to eavesdrop before a wit 
ness afraid to talk to the other prisoner m a place 
so near to the center of the prison authonty After 
the heat of the office, he felt tiie coldness of the hall 
with an icy severity but the sweat he had started 
did not stop running in the cold hall He felt sweat 
greasing his clothes under his armpits and along the 


small of his back Twice during the interval his left 
leg began to shake he almost welcomed the shaking 
as a diveision from his thoughts He jerked his body 
mto attention as he heaid the office door opening he 
expected the Sergeant with a feaiful summons but 
it was Shannon who stepped forth mto the hall He 
tiled to comprehend the expression on Shannons 
face but he could find nothing there but a blank 
pleasantry Shannon closed the office door with ex- 
cessive caie as if he weie locking a safe and then 
he turned to Gillespie with the door closed, he 
began to grin a little 

Come on, he said, with a gesture to Gillespie 
Were going back to the barracks His voice was 
loud as evei, but there was a hint of humoi in his 
voice 

Lets go he said He watched Gillespie march 
past him in the hall 

Gillespie could not comprehend what had hap 
pened expecting disaster he could not turn his 
thoughts into quieter channels he was almost dis 
appointed At the outside dooi he looked back at 
Shannon but Shannon only smiled he gave no 
reprimand He was smihng without restraint as if 
he were infinitely pleased his red Irish face was 
genial and warm 

Keep going he said We dont want to freeze 
to deatb out here 

They walked quickly through the cold night to the 
barracks Shannon opened the outside door quickly 
and with a happy gesture swung it open before Gil- 
lespie 

Here we are he said 

At the screen door at the entrance to the big room 
he set his key m the lock and paused He turned to 
Gillespie who was standmg behind him He looked 
at Gillespie and then he looked past him at the 
high stone haU and the heavy door He shook his 
head twice, as if m pity for the stone and then he 
unlocked the door As Gillespie stepped past him he 
caught Gillespies sleeve 

Hold it he said Don t go away He shut the 
door behmd Gillespie, but he kept lus eyes on Gil 
lespie holding him with his eyes 

Would you like to know something^ he asked 
His mouth was open m a wide grin, he held up his 
free hand to prevent an answer You don t have to 
say anything he said I U tell you It s the last time 
for me The last time He looked past Gillespie into 
the dark room What do you think of that^ 

I don t know Gillespie said uncertamly I m not 
sure I know what you mean 

Shannon s grin extended into laughter the sound 
of it filled the room and echoed in the hall You 
don t have to know Shannon said You just won t 
see me ever again ’ 

Gillespie smiled nervously, but said nothing he 
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was aware that some of the men m the loom behind 
him were wakening he heard sounds m the room 
behind him He watched Shannon as Shannon bent 
forward over the lock when the lock fell into place 
Shannon stepped back 

You can say goodbye for me Shannon said I 
won t be here to do it He turned swiftly and started 
for the door He looked back once to say So long 
boy rU see you some other day He slammed the 
outside door behind him Gillespie touching the 
screen door felt the vibrations caused by the clos 
mg of the big dooi his fingers took up the trembling 
and he smacked his hands together to check the 
vibration He stepped suddenly away from the door 
trying to forget Shannon s departure and everything 
that had happened that evening but the whole time 
in a single image stayed in his mind each detail 
vivid each minute remembered He found his 
blanket in its place on the shelf on the wall and he 
lay down there at the wall feeling that he was 
unable to go farther he welcomed the shock of the 
cold stone floor as he told himself that he was 
quivering from the cold and not from any outside 
terror 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

Gillespie worked the next day as if he carried a devil 
twisted over his shoulder at every sound he heard 
he turned as if to answer a question He jumped 
when he heard a decisive or a quick step near him, 
and once he found himself sweating while he was 
standmg in a cool comer Twice durmg the day he 
spoke to Osgood, hoping for comfort or consolation 
but he could not bnng himself to speak of anythmg 
beside the continuing cold weather and the prospects 
of snow Each time, Osgood answered him quietly, 
with no inflection of emotion, as if with each word he 
said he wished to end the conversation 

Failing with Osgood Gillespie tried to exhaust his 
fear with his body in his work he strained his arms 
to lift weights more quickly he pumped his knees 
high when he ran in formation But that night he 
found that he was again unable to sleep He had 
hoped that he would be asleep before anyone was 
called out to the interrogations so that he could 
escape the anxiety of listening but he was awake 
when Sgt Gann came to the barracks at eight 
0 clock the familiar voice startled him as it called 
out a name Gillespie rolled quickly on his side to 
look through the darkness but he could not see to 
the door Listening he was sure only that Sgt Gann 
was alone 

Three times more during the m^t, Sgt Gann 
called from the door and the last name he called was 
Osgood Gillespie sat up without thinking when he 
heard this name, as if to answer the call himself The 


men neai him turned m iriitation cuising and he 
lay back quickly he could hear Osgood moving 
through the daikness stumbling ovei the sleeping 
bodies When the door closed behind Sgt Gann and 
Osgood Gillespie closed his eyes, and tried to con- 
centrate his attention on sleepmg He rolled his head 
slowly to relax the tension around his eves he tried 
for a few minutes to close off his head from his body 
by rubbing the back of his neck but his eyes would 
not stay closed They opened to the darkness and the 
vague planes of the inner walls but he could not 
fix the walls in one position the walls wavered and 
moved away from him With each moment that 
passed he felt grateful that no one had come for 
him 

He did not hear Osgood returning until the screen 
door closed then he heard again the familiar sounds 
of a man crossing the obstructed room and the 
louder sound of the outside door closing He waited 
for Osgood or someone else to call his name but he 
heard nothing After a time he felt his breath mov 
mg more easily reprieved for a time but prisoned on 
the cold floor he finally slept 

The next day Gillespie was unable to keep away 
from Osgood he could not check the questions that 
filled and frightened his mind Once during the 
morning he tried to speak to Osgood but the guard 
stopped him At noon he found his opportunity he 
caught Osgood m the barracks ten minutes before 
the noon formation as Osgood was leaving the 
latrine Without hesitation he walked up to Osgood 
and stopped him with a gesture of his hand 

What is it? Osgood asked He stood with his 
weight balanced on both feet as if he could stand 
for an hour or run for an hour as he chose 

Gillespie stepped awkwardly away pointing to- 
ward a comer of the room Almost whispering he 
said I just want to talk to you for a mmute We 
could go over there 

Osgood stepped toward the wall and Gillespie fol- 
lowed pleased that he did not have to take any fur- 
ther initiative Osgood went all the way to the wall 
and then turned He leaned slowly agamst the wall 
adjusting his back to the plane of the wall He 
grinned a little at his position but Gillespie knew he 
would not laugh 

What can I do for you^ Osgood said I guess 
you have me cornered now 

I want to ask you about last night Gillespie said 
I want to know what happened last night when you 
went out with the Sergeant 

‘They asked me some questions Osgood an 
swered quietly They asked about the pictuie on the 
wall, did you expect something else*^ 

Gillespie shook his head I dont know what to 
expect^ He shook his head agam, more slowly to 
indicate a part of his feai and he allowed his voice 
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to quiver as he spoke I just dont know what to 
expect any more 

You sound hke it Osgood said From his relaxed 
position against the wall he looked at Gillespie his 
grin departed slowly by imperceptible degrees the 
cuive of his mouth stiaightemng into a narrow line 
in his face But I don t know what I can tell you 
I don t see how I can help you 

You could tell me if Johnson was over there last 
night, Gillespie said Was he theie^ 

Osgood nodded his head He was there he said 
I saw him twice while I was there 
But why was he there^ 

dont know Osgood answered guess hes 
working over there now 

I don t understand it Gillespie said Johnson is 
the Colonel s orderly What s he doing working over 
there^ 

He may have lost his job Osgood said duly 
Did you ever think of that^ Maybe he did some 
thing the Colonel didnt like and the Colonel fired 
him 

Gillespie shivered he snapped his head toward 
Osgood looking hard a range of possibilities the 
ends out of sight like the limits of mountams, ap 
peared suddenly befoie his comprehension He 
looked over his shoulder instinctively before he 
spoke, but no one was watching 

Do you know something^ he asked You sound 
as if you know what s happened 

I don t know a thing Osgood said They don t 
tell me any more than they tell you 

Then how do you know what the Colonel has 
done to Johnson^ 

Osgood with a shrug of his shoulders bounced 
his body away from the wall Is that all you ve got 
to say^ he asked angrily Have you done something 
you want to drop on me now? He turned to lus 
right away from the corner and stepped away from 
Gillespie, but Gillespie stepped forward and blocked 
his way 

No^ he said Youve got me all wrong Cant 
you see I m scared^ I just want to talk to you that s 
all I don t mean anything like you said 

Osgood turned away from him as if he were 
ashamed to look mto his face All right he said 
reluctantly But don t say it like you said it before 
Im sorry about that GiUespie said eagerly You 
know what s worrying me You understand my posi- 
tion he added 

I know what s worrying you, Osgood said But 
I dont understand your position 

Gillespie, feeling sure now that Osgood would 
stay for a time stepped away, considering what he 
had heard wondering how Osgood would accept 
further revelations he longed to speak openly as if 
to a confessor or to a friend He felt like openmg his 


humiliation to a sympathetic publicity but he could 
not be sure of sympathy from Osgood With sudden 
resolution he said I don t understand what s been 
happening nothing is going like I expected I 
thought you might know something about whats 
happening Do you see^ Thats what I wanted to 
talk about 

Were talking about it now Osgood said Ive 
told you I dont know anything moie than you do 

But you saw Johnson couldnt you tell whether 
he s here foi good now^ Or why he s here^ My God 
all I want is a little help Gillespie turned away 
as if to hide his deep feeling As he turned he looked 
at Osgood and was satisfied to see in his face a 
baffled angry look of sympathy Osgood shook his 
head violently like a man shaking water out of his 
eyes after diving in deep water As Gillespie 
watched Osgoods face changed 

I don t really know what you want Osgood said 
I think maybe you want me to tell you to forget all 
about it that it s nothing to do your work and forget 
about It Do you want something like that Gillespie^ 

I don t know what I want Gillespie said bitterly 
I guess I want news from the office How do I 
know^ 

Well 111 say one thing Osgood said 111 say 
you have something to worry about I dont know 
any more than you do but I can feel something in 
the air Christ^ he added angrily You know all 
about that I don t need to tell you that 

That s what I don t know^ Gillespie said What 
makes you think there s trouble in the air^ 

Osgoods face stiffened anger merged with con 
tempt He stepped toward Gillespie and caught the 
lapel of his cotton shut All right he said You 
asked for it, now 111 teU you Dropping his hand 
fiom Gillespie s lapel but holding him close with the 
angry attraction of his eyes, he continued in a 
monotonous inflexible fury of speech In the first 
place you broke the picture of tiie Colonel s family 
and you know you can t get away with it In the sec 
ond place you tried to put it off on Johnson and 
you know you can t get away with that And you ve 
got me tangled in it aU but you dont know what 
you can get away with m that You were afraid to own 
up when you broke the picture and you re more 
afraid now And you want me to tell you what to 
do^ Osgood stopped suddenly as Gillespie listened 
there was a moment of poweiful silence aftei Osgood 
stopped speaking before he heard again the talk of 
the other men m the room Would you like some 
more, GiUespie^ Osgood said He foiced the angei 
in his eyes like a blow against Gillespie, then he 
stepped back »0 you re a beauty Gillespie, he said 
You re a real beauty With his head high snortmg 
his breath like a horse through flared nostrils Osgood 
pivoted to his right, he stepped out briskly For a 
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moment Gillespie was dazed then abstractedly as 
if against his will and better knowledge he caught 
Osgood again holding him with the strength of his 
fingers He felt the fine hard tissue of muscle m 
Osgoods aim that resisted him instinctively as if it 
could endure no restraint 

Just one moment Gillespie said passing his 
voice softly over the irony Maybe I know now what 
I should do He tugged shaiply at Osgood s sleeve 
as the arm itself escaped his fingers Just let me tell 
you He spoke quietly with a shabby authority 
threading the words together Its not too late 
Gillespie went on I could go in right now and tell 
them all about it if I went in now and told them 
would that be the right thing to do? 

Gillespie did not notice the surprise that quick 
ened in Osgood s face he felt the sleeve stop pulling 
against his fingers and that contented him I could 
go light in and tell them Gillespie said I guess 
that would be all right wouldnt it^ They couldnt 
do any more than they ve done already It s hke you 
said its just a picture I believe you were right 
when you said that Gillespie looked again at 
Osgood for the first time looking directly at him 
without fear or anger as if he were buying fiom a 
merchant some simple thing a hammei a box of 
nails something like a tool designed for use In 
subduing his will to the will of another he felt no 
humiliation at all for a brief moment he felt a kind 
of rarefied and pleasant satisfaction What do you 
think about that Osgood^ he asked simply 

Osgood turned slowly with a blank uncompie 
hending cast in his face the anger and contempt had 
left his face leaving no tiaces showing not even the 
possibility of these fierce attitudes GiUespie wait 
mg became impatient 

What do you think^ he said again 
Thats a hard question too, Osgood said softly 
That s as hard a question as the other 

But you started it all Gillespie said with a quiet 
shrewdness You ought to answer my questions now 
if never before 

But I don t know what to say Osgood answered 
Gillespie began slowly to wake out of his with 
drawn state of contemplation as he looked at Os 
good the implications of what he had said began 
to come home to him Now that he had secured ap 
proval with attention fiom Osgood he felt less sure 
of himself he began to hear more cleaily the sounds 
of the other men in the room their talk the edgy 
fearing complaining voices loud denunciation in a 
deep voice behind him 

Say something then Gillespie said Say some 
thing 

Its up to you Osgood said I cant tell you 
what s right I m m it too 

But would It help^ Do you think it would help^ 


It might help somebody else I don t know what 
it would do for you 

Healing this Gillespie felt a familiar chiU ciawl 
across his neck the skin on the back of his own 
person suffering the rack of an unidentifiable tor 
tuie He felt a deep swell of anger at Osgood for 
stimulating him to an impossible action 

You said plenty befoie’ Gillespie said angiily 
You had plenty to say a minute ago 

I know Osgood said Sometimes I talk too 
much 

Then answer an easy question should I do it^ 
Should I tell them about it^ 

I dont know what to say Osgood answered 
His voice sounded surpnsed as if it had happened 
on something inexplicable and puzzling which the 
mind behind it could not comprehend I don t think 
I can answer you any more he went on You re out 
ahead of me now 

Gillespie felt more and moie hke his familiar self 
his clear understanding of possibilities showed him 
the way He began to undei stand how he had been 
led to his fearsome suggestion he began to see con 
sequences again m an orderly and sensible arrange 
ment he could agam see himself suffering foi sms he 
could not believe he had committed 

I see then he said not bothermg to mask his 
sarcism He noticed that he felt better a spirit of 
ariogance had returned to him after his momentary 
apostasy Nodding his head to indicate his full com- 
prehension and full of a feeling of honesty and pei- 
sonal honor he looked down on Osgood I guess 
thats enough he said They 11 call us out soon to 
lunch He carefully placed his right hand in the 
pocket of his pants balling the fist and lubbing it 
slowly and methodically against his thigh I think 
111 go wash my hands he said He turned away 
from Osgood noticing with pleasure the look of new 
bafflement that had fallen across the earlier look of 
approval lU see you Osgood he said carefully 
Take it easy 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

That afternoon the special detail was split up mto 
two groups Gillespie went one way to clean latrines 
and Osgood went another but Gillespie did not for 
get Osgood As GiUespie went about his woik he 
remembered with conscious hoiror the suggestion 
he had made at noon he troubled himself tiying to 
find his reasons for making the commitment He 
feared that Osgood might be mdiscieet he remem 
bered all the stories he had heard of savage punish 
ments in the prison he saw himself beaten and 
bloody and he pleased his imagmation briefly by 
seemg himself defy his tormentors, but he could not 
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convince himself that the defiance would be worth 
the torment 

He tiled to calculate means of telling Osgood diat 
he had changed his mind, and though he was afraid 
to speak again directly to Osgood, he was more 
afraid of abandoning Osgood to his delusion His 
active imagination showed him Osgood m all m 
nocence, givmg him away and this image troubled 
him he wondered how he could react to an mno 
cent man s deed He thought for a time of sending 
a note but he received this possibility as impractical 
the note might be found He knew he had no friends 
to tiust with a message His worry invaded his work 
holding his hand making him hesitant and twice 
during the afternoon, the guaid called him roughly 
back to his duty 

He carried his anxiety with him back to the bar 
racks he saw no solutions Before dinner he saw 
Osgood at the other end of the big room but he 
turned away quickly and began to talk to a man 
near him he feared that Osgood would interrupt him 
before he was prepared for an encounter He stayed 
away from Osgood successfully through the meal 
and for a time afterwards he sought a comer neai 
the screen door and concealed himself behmd three 
men who were talking m a group They were stand- 
ing and they made a barrier He stood for a moment, 
deciding whether to lie down in the comer m con- 
cealment or to find another place nearer the center 
of the room but befoie he made up his mind he 
saw Osgood moving toward him from the rear of 
the room Osgood caught his eye before he could 
look away Gillespie looked for an avenue of escape, 
but the room was too crowded he could move only 
m one direction along the wall toward Osgood 

Gillespie with his head down, watched Osgood 
approach he saw Osgoods face set in repose for 
the night Osgood stopped once along the wall to 
step over a man on the floor, and then he raised his 
hand m greetmg 

‘Evening he said to Gillespie He smiled pleas 
antly, and for a moment before he caught himself 
Gillespie warmed to the smile, he felt his mouth 
shaping itself into an answermg smile Then he 
checked himself He looked down at his shoes twist 
ing his head from side to side 

How s it going he heard Osgood say The voice 
had a happy mflection he had never heard in it be 
fore A sense of loss and desolation sickened him as 
he remembered his intention, he was amazed that 
friendship should be offered him In a sudden vision 
he saw how he might retain the happiness m Os 
goods voice and build with it a new realm of 
friendship but the vision did not last His sense of 
consequences stifled it Gillespie did not look at 
Osgood, he heard Osgood move nearer to him Then 
decisively, Gillespie stepped from the wall with 


two more steps he was past Osgood who turned 
with him m surprise Gillespie continued on he 
heard the confused sound of Osgoods shoes turn 
mg on the floor 

I never know how its going * Gillespie said 
harshly over his shouldei All I have is trouble and 
bad advice 

When Gillespie lay down in his blanket that night, 
he was almost comfortable he was confident as he 
waited for the rollcaU to the interrogations He felt 
a mild sense of anticipation while he waited as if he 
had nothing to fear but he heard no summons 

Aftei the lights went out the noise in the room 
fell into a declining murmui of voices and snores 
and heavy breathing and as this sound sank lower 
Gillespies eyes closed of themselves he wondered 
lazily whether the investigation had been aban 
doned, but he did not have the energy to pursue his 
thoughts to a conclusion After a while he slept He 
woke once when the man on his left turned against 
him turning his weight suddenly but after he 
pushed the man away he slept again as peacefully 
as before 

He did not wake again until midnight hearing a 
sudden loud stir of voices he i oiled in his blanket 
The comer of the blanket which he had wrapped 
over his head fell away and bright light from the 
bulbs in the ceiling assaulted his sight his eyes 
snapped open blinking into the light Without 
thinking he sat up confused for a moment as though 
it were morning and then he heard his name called 
in a nervous loud voice With his eyes shut against 
the light he could not see the speaker but the 
voice was familiar The man next to him sitting up 
also m his blanket tapped him on the shoulder 

It s you the man said You re Gillespie aren t 
you^ 

Without answenng, Gillespie looked up at the 
screen door stood Johnson a pistol in a leather 
holster hung from his belt he stood bent forward 
and squinting mto the brightly lighted lOom 

Gillespie he called again Goddamn it, Gd 
lespie! 

Gillespie moved in his blanket to the side to no 
purpose, m a swivellmg stare he saw all the men 
m the room sitting up or squattng a few standing 
uncertainly all blinking in the hght looking for him 
He felt the same panic he had felt when he had 
stood up in the messhall Suddenly he remembered 
that his name had been called he kicked the blanket 
away from his knees and started to rise 

Here he called in a choked and staitled voice 
Here I am As he lose to his feet he thought 
foolishly that peihaps he should hold up his hand 
like a child in school who wishes to leave the room 
his right hand switched at his side as he stood up 
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Leaving the blanket in a heap on the floor he stum 
bled toward the door as he saw Johnson turn to 
him 

Gillespie^ the voice came shaiply at him as if 
fiom a great distance with an ii resistible foice 
Im coming Gillespie said He stepped success 
fully over two men but he stumbled into another he 
felt his foot sink into a soft thigh he felt the eyes of 
all the men in the room mo\e with him Now and 
then a face would rise to meet his gaze out of the 
multitude but in these faces he saw only the eves 
wideawake staling calculating curious without pitv 
Johnson had the screen door open and he passed 
through the door and out into the coriidor in the 
open space, in the wind he felt an impulse of 
freedom he took three steps past the screen dooi 
and stopped He listened without looking back to 
Johnson closmg and loclang the door 

When the door was shut Johnson stepped stifily 
by him to the outside door and swung it open 
This way he said His voice was low without in 
flection Let s go now 

Gillespie walked thiough the dooi holding his 
head up in an instinctive gesture of innocence Out 
side he turned to watch Johnson turn off the lights 
in the room step through the dooi and set the big 
locks He heaid a click and the light from a flash 
light swept out ahead of him paving a path of light 
along the ground befoie him 

That way Johnson said gesturing with the 
hght Weie going to the oflBce 

Without speaking Gillespie moved down the elec 
trie path of light He kept his eyes on the giound 
but he could see onlv the hght his mind was dazzled 
with hght The bulbs in the ceiling of the big room 
fused with the hght fiom the flashlight in a blinding 
illumination Walking heavily Gillespie could see 
only disaster in the appallmg brightness 

At the door of the office building Johnson set the 
light on the doorknob Open it will you^ he said 
GiUespie listened to each word playing each 
word ovei in his mind as he stretched out his nght 
hand to the door he tried to detect anger or m 
dignation in Johnsons voice but he could And no 
meaning in the words but the simple meaning of 
command 

The hall was lighted with the one bulb which 
Gillespie remembered moving decisively Johnson 
passed him and walked to the dooi to Lt Cambers 
office Without hesitation, he knocked once and 
leaned to the door for his answer Gillespie could 
hear a voice through the door he saw Johnson nod 
his head and laise his hand to the doorknob he 
saw these movements as if they weie movements 
in a procession to solemn music He saw even in 
the dim light the back of Johnsons hand circling 
the doorknob it was clean and white the veins 


maiked it tiimly He heaid the lock fall open with 
a sound hke an explosion m the silence that sui- 
rounded him 

Johnson jerked his head towaid the inside of the 
loom Go on in he said Lieutenant Cambei wants 
to talk to you 

As Gillespie passed him he thought he saw the 
tiaces of a smile on the familiar face but he did not 
have time to look moie closely before he was in the 
loom the scene was set as he lemembered it Lt 
Camber was sitting behind the desk Sgt Cann in 
a chair tilted back against the wall the dooi behind 
the Lieutenants back was closed as it had been 
closed before 

Gillespie maiched to the desk and stopped with a 
snap in the position of attention As he remembered 
the last time he had been m the loom he knew m 
stantly that the room was colder than it had been 
the other time the stove m the comei was gomg 
but it did not heat the loom so solidly as before 
He held his eyes on a point on the door behind the 
Lieutenants back and waited for a question but 
the only sound he heaid was the hall dooi closing 
behind him and Johnsons steps two and then si 
lence around Feeling the silence Gillespie chanced 
a look at the Lieutenant without changing the posi 
tion of his head, and he saw that the Lieutenant was 
watching him with a full steady stare Gillespie 
lifted his eyes again to the safety of the point m the 
door With three men watching him he felt the 
room fill up with his guilt, he felt his guilt as he 
stood before the desk unable to speak The Lieu 
tenants voice split open the heavy silence Gil 
lespie the Lieutenant said Look at me 

Gillespie slowly lowered his eyes the memory of 
the scene m the Colonels house blurred his sight 
before his eyes touched the Lieutenant he wondered 
desperately how they had discovered his deed 
Pleas for mercy rose in him toward speech he al- 
most called out before the Lieutenant spoke again 

I suppose you re wondering why we called you 
out m the middle of the night Gillespie the Lieu- 
tenant said 

Gillespie nodded his head, feeling the muscles in 
his neck move in obedience to another s will 

There s a very simple reason, Gillespie, the 
Lieutenant went on Gillespies head was still mov- 
ing as the Lieutenant spoke and he had to make a 
special effort to stop it his head was moving as if it 
had a power and wiU of its own apart from his own 
will 

It aU goes back to the last time you were here 
the Lieutenant said He spoke slowly as if his words 
carried vast and imponderable meanings Do you 
remember that time Gillespie? 

Yes sir Gillespie answered His eyes which be 
fore had blurred the room m front of him, opened 
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Wider and focussed sharply on Lt Camber s face, he 
saw the face as a whole face and not as an organ of 
a feaiful voice A fieice and leaping hope set his 
heart to beating so that his chest shook with it and 
he heard the sound like another voice in the room 
His feais withdiew as the Lieutenant went on 

You were called out so that you could answer 
questions Gillespie The reason we called you and 
not someone else, lies in something you said to me 
the last time you were here rather in something 
you didn t say Do you see what I m getting at Gil 
lespie^ 

Im not sure sir Gillespie answered slowly 'I 
don t quite know what it is sii 

‘The last time you were here you told me that 
you had forgotten the name of a man who had 
worked with you all of that day the name you 
forgot was Osgood The Lieutenant stopped and 
looked at Gillespie who nodded his head to show 
that he remembered All light then Gillespie, the 
Lieutenant went on I wont ask you about that 
right now I have two other questions The Lieu 
tenant picked up a pencil fiom the desk and bal- 
anced it on the back of his left hand Fust did 
you draw the picture on the barracks wall? 

No sir Gillespie answered automatically No 
Sir, I didn t do it 

Second did you see who did draw that pictuie^ 

No sir Gillespie said again shaking his head 
Im sorry sir 

Without looking dovra the Lieutenant tossed the 
pencil into the an and caught it in the palm of his 
hand as it came down 

Very good then the Lieutenant said brisHy I 
didnt expect anything more at this time I expect 
more later however He set the pencil down again 
on the desk and stood up he turned his head to 
ward Sgt Gann who had risen with him Coffee 
Sergeant^ he asked 

I could use some sir the Sergeant said ‘ I told 
the cooks to keep some for us 

Thats fine Seigeant the Lieutenant said He 
snapped his head around with a conscious precision 
and faced Johnson Well leave this man Gillespie 
to your ministrations for a while now, he said I 
think you understand what we re interested in know- 
ing 

‘ I do sir Johnson answered When will you be 
back sir^ 

We wont be long Johnson I dont intend to 
sleep again until this matter is resolved The Lieu- 
tenant stepped around the desk past Johnson to 
the door, at the door he paused and turned around 
One more thing Johnson, he said You must re 
member that prisoners in this company are not 
heated as you have been accustomed to treating 
Colonel Vopel you re a guard now Johnson You 


have Shannons place Laughing quietly to him 
self, the Lieutenant turned and went out the door 
Sgt Cann followed him out and closed the door 
behind him 

Gillespie stood m his stiff position half turned 
away fiom the desk He knew that he had been re 
prieved agam but he was confused by the Lieu 
tenants achons, and he was disturbed by the ma 
hciousness in the Lieutenants inshnictions to John 
son he stood steady hopmg that Johnson would 
see the compliment in his respectful stance Behind 
him, he heaid Johnson moving he heard the scrape 
of a chair being moved 

You can turn around this way, Johnson said 
Gillespie turned, Johnson was sitting m the chair 
that Sgt Cann had left All foui legs of the chair 
were on the floor and Johnson sat bolt upright in 
the chair with his hands on his knees looking up at 
Gillespie with a bright intensity for thiity seconds 
he looked without speaking Then slowly as if he 
were quoting from memory he said I guess you 
make fiouble wherever you go don t you Gillespie^ 
He held up his hand to prevent an answer You 
dont have to answer that You 11 have plenty of 
answeis to make latei light now I have orders to 
ask you about that drawing on the barracks wall 
Gillespie commanded to be silent stood firmly 
for a moment he felt that it was ridiculous for 
Johnson to question him he looked closely at John 
son, hopmg to find some trace of the politeness he 
had enjoyed on other occasions he saw only bitter 
ness and a fear that could not be concealed behind 
the bitterness In the hope that gathered around his 
desperation Gillespie nodded his head once and 
spoke I understand about the drawing on the 
wall he said boldly But I dont know why you 
said that about my making trouble He stopped 
as if he had spoken only because he had to speak in 
the interests of truth and honor 

Johnson jumped indignantly to his feet Dont 
say that' he said I don t have to listen to you' 
His body quivered on the chair You know what I 
mean about trouble, you know just what I mean 
GiUespies memory flashed up for him the scene 
in the Colonel s room aftei the picture had fallen to 
the floor and the tight confident feeling he had 
while he was concealing the fragments he had the 
same feeling as he watched Johnson he felt that he 
could control the situation He felt the womanish 
irritation m Johnson s voice as a weakness he could 
use He shook his head slowly from side to side 
allowing his eyes to hang m a loose bewilderment 
in his face 

I dont he said I dont know what youhe 
talking about Watching Johnson he saw Johnson 
open his mouth as if to speak and then close it 
again uncertainly I dont know what you want, 
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Gillespie said breaking his words as if upon a great 
emotion Im just a guy in tiouble thats all Can I 
help you, Johnson^ I d like to help you if I can 
Johnsons face giew red he caught his uppei lip 
between his teeth Gillespie watching felt confi 
dence rise m him with his bold words he felt that 
he had won his contest He waited foi Johnson to 
speak fresh denials were formmg alieady in his 
mind 

I dont see how you can say that Johnson said 
at last With a sudden resolution he stepped toward 
Gillespie You broke the Colonels picture’ he 
cried You broke it while you were working in his 
room You did didn t you^ 

Thinking quickly, and with a clarity which he 
recognized Gillespie decided against answering with 
his head bent a little forward he raised his eyebrows 
and blinked his eyes knowing from past experience 
the pitiable appearance his face would carry He 
shook his head slowly, with an infinite pity pleading 
m his eyes for justice 

Answer me! Johnson shouted As the sound of 
his words came back to him Johnson recoiled from 
Gillespie as if in fear of his own severity Well 
answer he said again 

But I dont know anything about that picture 
Gillespie said The innocence in his voice was so 
palpable that he almost laughed aloud at his own 
cleverness I really dont he added in a clear 
level voice You say its been bioken^ 

Yes it s been broken and it was you or the man 
with you that broke it You cant lie to me about 
that 

I m not lying Gillespie said Can t you see I m 
not lymg^ 

Johnson advanced toward him with anger and 
unwilling belief sweeping alternately across his face 
Then it was the other one did it^ he asked eagerly 
Was it the other onei^ Is that what you re saying^ 

I didnt say that Gillespie answeied with dig 
nity I said I didn t know anything at all about that 
picture 

You re lymg Johnson said You must be lying 
then He looked at Gillespie s face searched it and 
then turned qmckly away he went to the chair and 
set one hand on the chairback 

Im not lying Gillespie said to him Id help 
you if I could you know that You always treated 
me right 

Johnson lifted his hand from the chair the coiners 
of his mouth were trembling That s right he said 
I always treated aU you men as if you weren t pris 
oneis at all, I always gave you the breaks 

And I remember it Gillespie said You weie 
always fair to me Johnson Gillespie feeling that 
he had won his aigument separated his heels a httle 
to ease his legs, he looked once around the room 


feeling it as a comfortable small lOom not any longei 
as a hall of justice and punishment 

But I cant believe you Johnson said slowly 
not looking at Gillespie The picture was m the 
loom when the Colonel left in die morning and it 
was theie when I made up the bed That night he 
found part of it stuffed away in a drawer in the 
dresser I know I didnt bieak it and you two were 
the only ones beside myself who were m the room, 
I know all that Nothing can change that 

Thats too bad Gillespie said compassionately 
Thats a terrible thmg 

You dont know how bad it is Johnson said 
sadly With his last word he stopped as he realized 
that he no longer commanded the conversation He 
hesitated looking down at his feet while he made 
up his mind then he said Can you say it again^ 
That you didn t do it"^ 

I didn t do It, Gillespie said I could say it all 
night 

Then it was the other one’ Johnson said Did 
you see him do it Gillespie'^ 

Ive said already that I didnt see anything Im 
sorry I just don t know anything about it 

I know I know Johnson said I know you can t 
say anythmg now this other man is probably a 
fiiend But he must have done it If you didn t do it 
he was the only one who could have done it 

Gillespie saw Johnsons face begin to set around 
a new look of resolution the mouth stopped twitch 
mg the cleanshaven cheeks showed white again 
over the cheekbones Johnson stood facing Gillespie 
but Gillespie was sure that Johnson did not see him 
That must be it Johnson said mumbling That 
son of a bitch’ Johnson looked up at Gillespie That 
son of a bitch’ Johnson said clearly 111 get him 
But are you sure it couldnt have been someone 
else^ Gillespie asked Johnsons curses sounded ob- 
scene to him as they came from the pale mild face 
Gillespie began to see the consequences of his suc- 
cess the image of Osgoods face grim and sharp 
and angiy at the eyes, appeared suddenly in his 
mind Gdlespie shuddered 

You re sure nobody else could have gotten in? 
Were you theie all dayi^ 

It doesnt make any difference Johnson said 
flatly I wasn t there all day but I know what hap 
pened Johnson s gaze shifted to Gillespie s feet 
and Gillespie uneasily brought his heels together 
again Johnson turned suddenly to the chair and sat 
down But this isn t what we re here foi he said 
I m supposed to be asking you questions and about 
something else than this Im to find out about a 
diawmg on a barracks wall Do you know anything 
about that drawing Gillespie^ 

I saw it the morning after it was made Gillespie 
answered That s the only time I saw it It s like I 
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told the Lieutenant, I don t know anything about it 
I heaid what you said to the Lieutenant John 
son said Christ^ What does he want me to do^ He 
leaned forwaid in his chair I dont know anything 
about this woik He lifted both hands palms up 
in an appeal to Gillespie 

Why are you over here then^ Gillespie asked 
Why did they send you over heie if you don t know 
the woik? 

Ive told you why Johnson said angiily The 
Colonel sent me over heie and he called Shannon 
out to take my place And now I take Shannons 
place here Johnson laughed showmg his bitterness 
like a forbidden flag You see what it gets me, 
ti eating you men decently 

But why would the Colonel do that^ Gillespie 
asked innocently You didnt bieak the picture 
‘That s what I told him, Johnson said He 

dropped his hands into his lap he looked down at 
the delicate veins in his hands 
Didn t he believe you^ 

How do I know^ He didnt say Do you know 
what he said Gillespie^ He said it was my respon 
sibility since I was in charge of the detail he said he 
was sorry to lose me but he would do me the favor 
of sending me to this company to work as a guaid 
I dont undei stand tliat Gillespie said It 

doesn t look like a favor to me 

Its a favor all right Johnson said Working 
here I can even the score do you see that^ The 
Colonel didnt say that though He only said hed 
check with me latei to see how I was making out 
that s aU he said He isn t through with me yet Gil 
lespie thats what it means 

Its not fair Gillespie said indignantly He 
nodded his head to indicate his sympathy he al 
lowed his face to supplement his words with a look 
of understanding 

And now I m up all night out in the cold stand 
mg post Johnson said quietly Tonight I m lucky 
I get to stay inside Thats what I get for bemg 
decent that s my reward 

Gillespie watched him, the face was still set Gil 
lespie began to sense a change in Johnson that put 
Johnson beyond his reach he sensed that he would 
not again be able to say anything to Johnson His 
fears returned replacing his confidence but leavmg 
an empty place that sucked his worries inward his 
thoughts returned to Osgood He tried to banish 
Osgood from his mind but the persistent image of 
the angry face stayed with him 

But you can forget it Johnson said suddenly I 
want you to forget it Gillespie Do you understand 
that? 

‘I wont say a word Gillespie answered I un- 
derstand your problem 

"If anyone asks you I talked about the Lieuten- 


ant s pictuie all the time You foiget eveiy thing else 
I said Gillespie you can do that for me 

lU forget it like it had never been, Gillespie 
said You 11 see 

But don t think 1 11 forget Johnson said I m not 
forgetting anything He nodded his head so that 
Gillespie felt he had been excluded from the gesture 
he thought it was as if Johnson were agreeing with 
himself I m learning Johnson said Give me time 
and 111 know aU I need to know 

CHAPTER NINE 

It was a full hour befoie Lt Camber and Sgt Gann 
returned to the ojffice During that time, Johnson 
questioned Gillespie about the drawing on the wall 
his questions covered the day befoie the di awing 
was found the evening the night and the next 
morning Without any gieat concern for his problem 
and with no animosity toward Gillespie he phrased 
his questions carefully and asked them in a dull 
quiet voice but he held Gillespie in the position of 
attention He stopped speaking quickly when he 
heard the step of Lt Camber in the hall He stood 
up from his chair and waited in fiont of the dooi 
he stood at attention while the Lieutenant walked 
into the room The Lieutenant went to his desk and 
sat down 

Stand at ease Johnson, he said He picked up 
his pencil agam and looked at Sgt Gann who had 
found his chair agam Are we ready to start Sei 
geant^ he asked 

Im ready Sgt Gann answered Im prepared 
for anything He turned his head and looked stead 
ily at Gillespie s face, he settled his features into an 
expiession of easy patience 

All right then the Lieutenant said Well pro 
ceed First Johnson did you learn anything, John 
son? 

No sir Johnson answeied Apparently this man 
doesn t know anything about the drawing at any 
late he wont talk about it 

I see the Lieutenant answeied He turned from 
Johnson to Gillespie Youie exhausting my pa 
tience Gillespie he said You re bemg very difiB 
cult I feel that Ive already gone very far in leniency 
towaid you I feel that you don t appreciate my con 
sideration The Lieutenant looked doivn at his pen- 
cil turning it in his hands so that the engraved 
trademaik caught the light He shook his head twice 
and looked up agam at Gillespie Perhaps I should 
remind you of a few facts which you may have foi 
gotten I might stimulate your imagination if not 
your memory First of all you slept at the door, the 
night the drawing was made Secondly you aie 
known to have been awake during the night Thirdly 
at youi first inteirogation you lied to me, and it has 
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been my experience that one lie commonly conceals 
another he Fmally we know you to be a trouble 
maker You have been punished publicly foi break 
ing a prison rule you have been sent on a punitive 
detail on the ordei of Colonel Vopel himself foi 
having improperly performed your duties while 
cleaning his quaiteis Can you object to my facts 
Gillespie^ 

Gillespie felt his face redden he started a com 
plete denial but his intention dissolved in his 
better judgment and in his fear of the Lieutenant 
I — ^no sir he said I guess your facts are all 
right 

But you object to my conclusions Thats not at 
all complimentary Gillespie I rather pride myself 
on my powers of judgment 
That s not what I meant sir 
You needn t explain it Gillespie the Lieutenant 
answered ' Your meaning is clear enough Johnson 
the Lieutenant said sharply just what was youi 
procedure with this man? 

Why I asked questions sir Johnson answeied 
Do you think you covered the ground thoroughly 
Johnson^ 

I thmk so sir 

But you learned nothing Perhaps you employed 
the wrong technique Is that possible Johnson^ 

Yes sir I suppose its possible 
'Then perhaps you should try something else 
Johnson I suggest you go mto the next room and 
try something else 

Yes sir, Johnson answered 
Back here the Lieutenant said gesturing over 
his shoulder at the door behind him You can close 
the door behmd you if you wish 

Johnson nodded his head and stepped toward the 
door Gome on he said to GiUespie Johnson 
opened the door and went into the room beyond 
when Gillespie had passed the door Johnson closed 
it setting tile catches softly into place Then he 
turned to face Gillespie a look of determmation re 
placed the anxious humiliation that had showed m 
his face He shook his head slowly as if to indicate 
his reluctance 

Gillespie he said You could save me a lot of 
trouble if you told me now Will you tell me some- 
thing now? 

I cant tell you anything Gillespie answered 
Ive told you the truth about everything 
Johnson looked down nodding his head That 
may be he said He stepped closer to Gillespie and 
whispered But what can I do^ You heard what 
the Lieutenant said 

Gillespie afraid to speak nodded his head 
Though the door was closed he could feel Lt 
Camber s presence m the next room as if m answer 


to his thought he heaid a loud knocking on the 
door 

Johnson^ the Lieutenants voice said Speak 
loud enough so I can hear you^ 

Johnson automatically stood straighter Yes sir^ 
he called He turned to Gillespie Go over to the 
walh he said He pointed to his left Over there 
Gillespie followed the outstretched hand He 
stopped three feet from the wall and looked back 
a specific and localized fear began to possess him 
Johnson no longer resembled a dupe or a friend 
Put your feet to the wall Johnson said But 
keep the heels together Now bend down He 
stepped up beside Gillespie and touched a point 
on tiie wall three feet above the floor Touch your 
nose to the wall right there 

Gillespie followmg instructions bent down he 
felt naked The muscles m his back grew taut He 
found that he could not touch the wall without turn- 
ing his head and when he turned his head his neck 
was bent so that he felt an immediate stitch of pain 
That s right Johnson said Now keep your legs 
stiaight Johnson stepped back out of GiUespies 
sight Gillespie could hear Johnsons quick harsh 
breathing Now then Johnson said in a loud 
voice Did you make the drawing on the walP 
Gillespie heanng the strained loudness in John- 
son s voice guessed that Johnson was talking for the 
Lieutenant in the next room I didn t do it he said 
Did you see who did make that drawing? 

I didnt see anythmg Gillespie answered His 
left leg was beginning to quiver the knee ached as 
it had ached when he had been punished in the 
messhall the stones he had heard of pnson punish 
ments changed in his mind to sharp images He 
closed his eyes against a vision of his own face but 
the image remamed the eyes were rolling wild He 
waited for Johnson s next question 

Then stand for a while Johnson said 
The voice sounded incredibly controlled Gillespie 
could not recognize its intonation The voice sounded 
remote and distant Gillespie waited for a blow a 
sense of vast injustice wracked him He became 
conscious of the cold flatness of the wood his nose 
touched 

Johnson did not speak again for five minutes 
When he spoke, his voice was as loud as before 
You can stand up now he said 
Gillespie arched his back quickly but stopped his 
movement as a sharp and licking pam ran the length 
of his left leg He turned away from the wall brac- 
ing himself with his right hand against the wall He 
straightened slowly his body did not respond as he 
expected it to respond and he was forced to prop 
every motion against the wall He was astonished at 
his own weakness 
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Did you make the drawing on the walP Johnson 
asked 

Gillespie was amazed at the question he felt it 
as an indignity aftei his feat of physical endurance 
'Nol he said His breath rushed from him as he 
spoke and he gasped quickly to fill his lungs 
Did you see who did make that drawing^ 
Gillespie shook his head No* he said in a long 
respiratory cry I didnt see an} thing He looked 
at Johnson Johnson looked down at him twistmg 
his mouth in a gesture of pity he shook his head 
and shrugged his shoulders Without making a noise 
and without changing his expression he mouthed 
the words I have to do it He pointed at the door 
Then in the familiar loud voice he said Take the 
position again, ]ust like you were before As Gil 
lespie turned again to the wall he noticed a new 
look on Johnsons face it was compounded equally 
of curiosity and a partially concealed satisfaction 
As Gillespie bent to the wall his body went through 
the same cycle of pain as when he had risen when 
his nose touched the wall he closed his eyes Then 
for ten minutes he wracked his body on the im 
possible angle He became dizzy Only his fear of 
more painful punishments held him after twelve 
minutes he stopped trying to control his dizziness 
He felt vast reeling motions in his head a red glow 
swilled in his darkness and he felt himself swaying 
at a great distance he heard steps moving toward 
him as he fell He tumbled stiffly backward to the 
floor his buttocks hit the flooi and then his body 
opened out of its angle the back of his head bounced 
on the floor, twice and then settled to the wood 
With the blow his eyes opened the vertigo was 
gone but a harsh pain invaded his body fiom head 
to foot as he shivered in a fierce relaxation He 
closed his eyes and then opened them again when 
he felt someone touch him Johnson was bending 
over him touchmg his shoulder 

Are you hurt? Johnson asked I tried to catch 
you but you were too quick for me 

Gillespie sat up and touched the back of his head 
He was confused, for a moment, he did not remem- 
ber where he was He looked up at Johnson and 
saw only a mild curiosity drawn across the white 
face 

O I m all right Gillespie said Suddenly embar- 
rassed he started to get up When he reached his 
feet he turned around and looked at the door there 
were two knocks on the door and then Lt Camber 
walked in The Lieutenant stood for a moment 
looking and then gnnned a little 

What happened Johnson? he asked What 
caused all the noise*^ 

'This man fell Johnson said diffidently I had 
him lined up against the wall and he fell backward 
and hit his head 


The Lieutenant nodded without speaking He 
glanced at Gillespie, taking m the bewildeiment and 
She embarrassment and then he looked at Johnson 
he extended the nodding of his head to his hips 
bowing a little he smiled his approbation 

Well, he said Im surprised Johnson perhaps 
youie learning your duties now 

Im learning sir Johnson said I think I see 
my duty sir 

Thats very good Johnson Do we know any 
thing more now^ 

Nothing new sir Its very difficult 
'Yes the Lieutenant said I understand the 
difficulty He lifted his right hand above his shoul 
der to look at his watch Almost two o clock he 
said I think its time to tiy something else I think 
perhaps it would be a good thing now to bring in 
the other man his name is Osgood Well bring 
these two together and see what happens You 
know wheie to find Osgood I presume 
Yes sir 1 11 be able to find him 
Well wait for you Meanwhile the Lieutenant 
turned to Gillespie 111 try my luck with this one 
Come on he said to Gillespie Back to the office 
The Lieutenant turned swiftly with the precision 
of good health and confidence and stepped through 
the door With no feeling other than embarrassment 
and fragmentary pain, Gillespie followed He was 
dazed he could not comprehend Johnson s actions 
he expected sympathy and a hand on the shoulder 
to guide him He wavered in his stiide as he went 
through the door, and he had to steer himself by 
hand away from the door frame With a blind re 
membiance of the established convention he moved 
to his position in front of the Lieutenant s desk As 
he turned to face the desk he saw Johnson go out 
into the hall sudden realization pierced the dullness 
of his exhaustion He thought of Osgood, angry al 
ways, soon to be wakened out of his sound sleep 
He turned his head wildly away from the door as if 
by the gesture to escape his entrapment As he 
looked down at the Lieutenant a vast confusion 
muffled his sharpness he felt as if a nightmare had 
invaded all his intelligence dissipating his powei of 
planning with his power of standing erect He 
blmked his eyes twice to bring the Lieutenant s face 
into focus 

How are you feeling Gillespie^ the Lieutenant 
asked 

Im dizzy GiUespie said suddenly He shifted 
his feet and shook his head I can t see too weU 
Its time enough Sgt Gann said from behind 
him Maybe you 11 shake a little now 

Before Gillespie could turn to look at the Sergeant 
the Lieutenant spoke again Perhaps you understand 
now that were serious Gillespie Of course, we do 
regret your dizziness, though we dont undei stand 
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its cause Can you tell us about the picture on the 
wall now^ 

But I dont know anything Gillespie said ob- 
stinately He was astonished at the shakiness m his 
voice feeling that the shakmess constituted an ad 
m ssion he spoke again I don t know anything at 
all How can I talk if I don t know anything^ 

You re veiy stubborn the Lieutenant said I 
really cant undei stand it Pei haps I should put the 
matter another way we want you to know some 
thing we want the knowledge to appear It is our 
hope that before the night is over you will know 
something and furthei that knowing you will be 
willing to communicate your knowledge I suppose 
you don t understand that Gillespie^ 

Gillespie shook his head feeling his confusion 
glow withm him it twisted his thoughts mto an im 
possible puzzle Nothing came straight for him he 
heard a voice asking questions but the meaning in 
the words escaped him only the meaning of entrap 
ment was clear in his mind He pictured Osgood 
walking sullenly through the daikness following the 
electric path of light which he himself had followed 
earlier He did not answer the Lieutenants ques 
tion nodding his head, he tried to picture his own 
confusion 

I didn t think you would understand the Lieu 
tenant went on Perhaps youU understand better 
when your friend Osgood arrives Well just wait 
comfoitably until he gets heie 

It was five minutes before Johnson returned with 
Osgood Gillespie thmkmg back over what the 
Lieutenant had said tiied to find the meanings 
which had slipped by him but his thoughts were 
mteirupted as soon as they started by the image of 
Osgood s face Gillespie almost forgot the Lieutenant 
as he thought of Osgood he pictured the wrath of 
Osgood shaking the room shattering his plans and 
all his strategies He felt that nothing was going 
well he felt his plans breaking up under the impact 
of their own success He shuddered when he thought 
of Johnson and Osgood alone m the room behind 
the ofiice He looked down at the Lieutenant, and 
he was amazed that the Lieutenant could be so calm 
while such disasteis weie shaping themselves toward 
their climax m the night He jumped when he heard 
steps m the haU, and he did not even try to conceal 
his emotion although he felt the Lieutenants eyes 
on him He wanted desperately to look around when 
he heard the hall dooi open but he restrained him- 
self 

In there, he heard Johnson say Go right m 
the door 

Gillespie could recognize only a part of Johnson s 
voice anger had mastered the soft inflection that 
had been theie befoie Gillespie lecognized only 
the high waspishness of the voice itself 


You can stand up next to Gillespie Johnson said 
* The Lieutenant wants to talk to you both 

The Lieutenant looked past Gillespie at Osgood 
moving across the room when Osgood stood beside 
Gillespie he spoke I do indeed want to talk to 
you botli he said So that you will understand 
what Im getting at 111 go over it briefly for you 
Osgood Gillespie has heard it already and there 
foie 111 be brief and it is simple You see Osgood 
we think that you and Gillespie know something 
about the drawing the obscene drawing which ap 
peared on the barracks wall last week We caught 
Gillespie m a lie which mvolved you and that was 
our tip We have brought you two over here m order 
to secure admissions of what we know and thats the 
problem Now what do you know Osgood? 

Nothing Osgood answered sharply I don t 
even know what kind of he Gillespie has told you 
He looked straight ahead of him fixing the Lieuten- 
ant with his steady stare 

The Lieutenant looked up quickly in surprise 
then he turned to Sgt Gann You were right 
Sergeant he said I dunk he 11 be diJBBcult too 

I know him all right Sgt Gann said Hes a 
troublemaker who always has an answer 

Yes the Lieutenant said You told me about 
that It happened more than once as I recall do 
you remember Osgood^ 

Osgood looked down at the Lieutenant pausing 
before he answered Gillespie seeing the Lieu 
tenants eyes on Osgood turned his head a little to 
his left to look at Osgood the face had the familiar 
stiffness but a stiffness afflicted now with a dark 
bitterness Gillespie turned away as Osgood an 
swered 

I thmk I remember Osgood said It doesnt 
trouble me 

The Lieutenant suddenly angry stood up behind 
the desk Shut up^ he said Answer the question 
dont do anything more* Sergeant* the Lieutenant 
called I want you to witness this The Lieutenant 
looked across the room at Sgt Gann who had risen 
from his chair It s something we 11 want to remem 
ber Sergeant the Lieutenant added He sat back 
in his chair picking up the pencil again as he settled 
himself 

Now then, Osgood the Lieutenant continued 
m a calmer voice 111 ask the question again Do 
you know anything about that drawing? 

No, sir Osgood answered quietly I ve told you 
once Im tired of pictures now I dont want to 
know anythmg about any of them 

GiUespie jumped in place, dancing with the fear 
that took possession of him he heard Johnson move 
his feet behind him and he thought he heard John- 
son draw breath quickly but the Lieutenant s voice 
interrupted the sound 
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I can see that tlie Lieutenant said But again 
we don t want any comments Is that all you ve got 
to say^ 

I can t say anything more sir Osgood answeied 

Veiy well then the Lieutenant said crisply 
I ve given you your chance now we 11 try something 
else Johnson^ 

Yes sir Johnson said stepping forward to the 
side of the desk 

Johnson, the Lieutenant said I want you to 
place this man Osgood for us Place him in this 
room, I want to watch what happens You can use 
this wall on my light The Lieutenant gestured 
with the pencil 

Yes sir Johnson answered He touched his nght 
hand to the holstei that hung at his belt and juggled 
it acioss his hip Over there he said to Osgood 
You heard the Lieutenant He followed Osgood 
to the wall Now stand at attention agamst the 
wall put your toes against the wall thats right 
Johnson took a deep breath he stood leaning for- 
ward his right hand moved to the top of the 
holster Now bend down Johnson stepped for- 
ward and touched the wall Now touch your nose 
to this point on the wall and hold it there and keep 
youi knees stiff Johnson watched Osgood move as 
he had directed and then he turned to face the 
Lieutenant 'Is that all right sir^ 

Thats quite satisfactory Johnson Shannon him- 
self could not have done it better The Lieutenant 
inspected Osgood then showing his power m his 
slow gesture he turned to Gillespie YouU watch 
Gillespie he said You will observe that we have 
not touched this man you remember that no one 
touched you except to help you to youi feet 

Gillespie turned his head the awkward bowed 
stance of Osgoods twisted body caused a sudden 
pain in his own left shoulder as he remembered his 
own position He was astonished to see Osgood obey 
the commands he was shocked at the ugly con 
trolled fury that could bend Osgoods proud body 

Turn all the way around Gillespie, the Lieu 
tenant said 

Gillespie shuffled his feet and turned, each in 
stant he expected to see Osgood leap from the wall 
in wild rebellion, but Osgood did not move His face 
was turned to the wall held close so that Gillespie 
could see only the back of the head For ten minutes 
Osgood did not move noi give any sign of fatigue 
or tension With each passing minute GiUespie ex 
pected action a fall or a cry of pam, but after ten 
minutes he watched Osgood as if Osgood were 
an athlete displaying his virtuosity Gillespie became 
fascinated by the spectacle his curiosity submerged 
his anxiety With a i emote calculation he tried to 
compute time until Osgood would fall he did not 
prepare himself to jump to Osgoods assistance 


Osgood did not show weakness until almost fifteen 
minutes after he had been biaced into his position 
then his left leg began to shake Gillespie watched 
the quivering leg as if it were the head of a boxer 
under blows he was not surprised when the quiver 
mg stopped Osgood stood firm foi twenty minutes 
altogether Then, with no warning while Gillespie 
was looking away while the Lieutenant was exam 
ining papers on his desk and while Johnson had 
turned away to shrug his shoulders at Sgt Cann 
Osgood fell backwards He made no sound as he 
fell He straightened out as he fell and his head hit 
the floor first the floor shook with the impact 
GiUespie looked down paralyzed for a moment no 
one moved Then Johnson turned to look down the 
Lieutenant shook his head slightly 

Hes all right the Lieutenant said 'Hell get 
up by himself 

Gillespie feeling drained of all power stood rig 
idly He watched Osgood s body shake in a sudden 
spasm he watched Osgood slowly raise his head 
Osgood set his light hand behmd him and braced 
himself into a sitting position shaking his head with 
his eyes closed 

' You can get up now Sgt Cann said suddenly 
His voice was very loud in the quiet room 

Thats right Johnson said eagerly Get up 
now! He was looking dovm at Osgood staring eyes 
wide open Get up^ he said again Gillespie turned 
to look at him feeling a horror of what he might 
see Johnsons back was toward him but Johnson 
was trembling Beyond Johnson GiUespie could see 
Osgood slowly rising to his feet he stood up slowly, 
swaying drunkenly but his eyes were open movmg 
purposefully in the exhausted face 

All right Osgood said I m up now What do 
you want now^ 

We want you to stand at ease, Osgood the 
Lieutenant said smoothly 111 ask you two ques 
tions 

' I stiU don t know anything Osgood said And 
Im still strong 

' That may be the Lieutenant continued He held 
Osgoods attention with his smile But you should 
listen to my questions before you answer The 
Lieutenant paused as if out of politeness waiting 
for Osgood to speak, but Osgood only looked fixing 
his eyes on the Lieutenant s smile 1 11 go on then 
the Lieutenant said First question did this man 
Gillespie put that drawing on the walP You would 
do well to tell the truth now, Osgood the truth will 
come out eventually you know 

I didn t see anything Osgood answered But I 
can t speak for anyone else why don t you ask Gil- 
lespie^ 

Youie suie Osgood^ 

I didn t see anything 
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Second question did you make that diawmg^ 
No 

The Lieutenant opened his mouth to speak but 
befoie he could get the words out Sgt Gann stepped 
m front of him past the desk 

You see Lieutenant^ he said Why waste time 
with him^ Lets let Johnson work him over foi a 
while 

One moment Seigemt the Lieutenant said I 
think youie light but before we do anything fur 
ther I have one moie thing to sav to this man He 
looked up at Osgood I m giving you this chance 
he said If Gillespie made the drawing as we think 
he might have done you will gam nothing by con 
cealing youi knowledge Gillespies no great friend 
of yours anyway 

I don t know anythmg Osgood said flatly And 
I don t need you to tell me that Gillespie is no friend 
of mine What do you want now^ 

Nothing Osgood the Lieutenant said Nothing 
right now I U talk to you again later Johnson^ 

Heie I am sir 

You will take this man Osgood into the next 
room I don t want to see him again until he is more 
ti actable is that clear^ 

I understand sir I think I can manage it 
You seem quite sure of yourself Johnson Are 
you sure you undei stand my requirements^ 

I know what to do Johnson answered Ive 
learned a lot tonight sir 

Then you may proceed the Lieutenant said 
Well be right here The Lieutenant sat back in 
his chair to watch as Johnson directed Osgood 
thiough the dooi into the back room Gillespie 
feeling that no one was watching him looked to 
ward the door as Osgood went through he saw a 
muscle in Osgoods cheek twitching the motion 
moved fiom the ]aw to the ear in a comprehensive 
signal As the door closed a cry formed on Gillespie s 
lips foi an instant he thought of retractmg all his 
actions with one sentence but the door closed be 
fore he could summon his voice Gillespie looked 
down at the Lieutenant but he could say nothing 
to him the Lieutenant was playmg with the pencil 
gunning as he inspected the trademark Through the 
closed door, Gillespie could hear Johnson s voice 
Right over theie, the voice said Against that 
wall 

With an expression of mild amusement the Lieu- 
tenant looked past Gillespie at Sgt Gann 

I like to listen he said Its possible to learn 
a great deal by listening 

It sounds all right the Sergeant said ‘ It sounds 
as if Johnson knows what he s doing 

I think so the Lieutenant said Johnson is 
learning very rapidly I think he understands his 


duties now The Lieutenant looked up at Gillespie 
Do you agiee with me Gillespie^ 

I don t know sir Gillespie said in a low voice 
Im not qualified 

Indeed you re not the Lieutenant answered He 
laughed a little and then as the idea caught him he 
laughed harder Indeed youie not^ My^ the Lieu 
tenant gasped I believe youve caught the essence 
of the matter The Lieutenant turned his head as 
Johnsons voice came again thiough the closed door 
Dont move the voice said Stand steady^ 

He seems to be warming to his woik the Lieu 
tenant said Does it sound so to you Sergeant^ 
Something s happening the Sergeant said 
Maybe well get some results now 
The Lieutenant leaned backwards in his chair 
listening but for a time there were no more sounds 
fiom the room For almost three minutes there were 
no sounds but the sounds of chairs and breathing 
Then Johnsons voice came through the door the 
waspishness was gone in a wild urgency 
Stand steady^ Stand steady’ 

Gillespie standing tensely heard the sound of 
feet moving rapidly scuffling on the floor of the 
next room The Lieutenant calm as he heard the 
voice jumped to his feet when he heard the scuffle 
He turned quickly reaching for the pistol he earned 
at his belt he opened the door Gillespie stepped 
to his left to look past the Lieutenant but before 
he reached a position where he could see he heard 
Johnson s voice choking a little but very loud 
It s aU right sir Everything s under control 
Through the open door Gillespie could see John 
son legs spread, standmg over Osgood Osgood was 
on his knees in front of Johnson holding himself up 
with his right hand rubbing his forehead with his 
left hand In the bright light Gillespie could see 
Osgood s lower lip caught up between the opposing 
rows of teeth a line of blood was forming at the cor 
ner of Osgood s mouth running from the slashed lip 
What happened^ the Lieutenant asked He 
stepped into the room, but with his nght hand he 
gestured to Sgt Gann to stay back 

He wouldnt stand Johnson said The son of 
a bitch wouldn t stand 

And you took corrective measures^ the Lieu 
tenant asked 

I took care of this one Johnson said He lifted 
his right hand showmg the pistol held firmly by 
the barrel 

I see the Lieutenant said Do you thmk you 
can continue'^ 

111 take care of this one Johnson answered I 
know how to take care of him now 
You re sure^^ the Lieutenant asked 
I m sure, sir I know what s to be done sir 
All right Johnson the Lieutenant said See 
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that you dont break anything He stepped back 
closing the door behind him Get back^ he said to 
Gillespie Stand away from the desk 

Gillespie unbelieving watched the Lieutenant 
sit down at the desk You re not going to leave him 
in there^ he said After that? 

Stand at attention Gillespie ^ the Lieutenant 
shouted And keep your mouth shut^ Sgt Cann^ If 
this man speaks again stop him^ 

Yes sir^ the Sergeant said He stepped up be 
hind GiUespie moving with quick even steps, Gil 
lespie could feel the Seigeant movmg toward him 
Sensing a blow he ducked his head foiward and 
turned but the Seigeant caught him by the shoulder 
and spun him aiound As Gillespie turned the Ser- 
geant hammered the heel of his right hand down 
upon Gillespies neck just above the shoulder Gil 
lespie fell forwaid across the desk 

Theie^ the Sergeant said That 11 shut him up^ 
Thiough his daze Gillespie felt the Sergeant catch 
his collar he felt a jerk and then he spilled back 
ward off the desk 

Wake up^ the Sergeant said I didn t hit you 
hard 

Gillespie sagged against the restraining arm but 
he wakened with the strokes of the hand against his 
face he struggled slowly to his feet He stood 
finally alone and the Sergeant stepped back 
Is that all right Lieutenant^ the Sergeant said 
That will be enough the Lieutenant said Don t 
hit him again 

I wanted to loosen him the Sergeant said 
That s all I wanted to do ' 

*You were successful enough the Lieutenant 
said Now leave him alone 

Gillespie heanng the Lieutenants voice looked 
up The room spun befoie him but as he watched, 
his vision stabilized the Lieutenant s face came into 
focus he noticed that the Lieutenants eyes were 
blue Before he could straighten the impression, he 
heaid another series of sounds fiom the next room 
feet scufflmg a cry a blow The sounds seemed to 
return as echoes beating against Gillespies ears, 
but he could not move his eyes lost dieir focus 
again he saw the Lieutenant move but he could 
not see the whole motion He saw a motion fused 
with its reeling background he leaned forward and 
rested his body against the desk Through his con 
fusion he saw the Sergeant move past him follow 
ing the Lieutenant through the door he heard the 
Lieutenants voice shouting bloated and vast with 
rage 

Drop it^ he heard the Lieutenant call Drop 
it goddammit f Diop it now^ 

Gillespie looked up across the desk to the door 
but the Sergeant stood on the sill blocking the 
view, reahzmg only disastei at last, Gillespie could 


see nothing but the Sergeant s back Painfully count 
mg each motion as an advance thiough great dis 
tance Gillespie started to move aiound the desk 
toward the dooi As he passed tlie corner of the 
desk he stopped the Seigeant without looking 
back had caught the door and slammed it shut 
the door slammed in Gillespies face like a final 
answer Gillespie sat down on the desk and dropped 
his head m his hands In the darkness his own hands 
had created he could see only the image of Osgood s 
face the eyes an unforgiving foreign blue piercing 
the darkness fixed and staring like no other eyes in 
tlie world 


CHAPTER TEN 

Gillespie waited at the desk for the end of the 
nights activity his senses quickened no echoes in 
his mind behind his hands complete darkness pie 
vailed He did not even hear the Sergeant come back 
into the oflBce but he moved with a wild leflex when 
the Seigeant rapped his right shoulder 

Get up the Sergeant said Get up and get 
going 

Gillespie slid from the desk turning his head to 
look at tihe door 1 11 go he said slowly But what 
happened m there^' 

The Sergeant caught him by the shoulder and 
straightened him with no sign of emotion in his 
face he swept his left arm backhand smacking the 
back of the hand against Gillespie s cheek 

No questions the Sergeant said flatly John 
sons been hurt by that friend of vours Now get 
going we re going back to the barracks 

Gillespie jumped into motion he walked before 
the Sergeant stepping rapidly Outside in the cold 
night air he walked faster behind him he heard 
the Seigeant coming on Just outside the barracks 
Gillespie stumbled and fell but he caught himself 
before the Sergeant could reach him 

I m sorry he said to the Sergeant I m all right 
The Sergeant opened the big outside dooi and fol 
lowed Gillespie into the hall he closed the door 
behind him but he did not turn on the houselights 
he snapped off the flashlight when he went inside 
He caught Gillespie in the hall and backed him up 
against a wall Gillespie could feel the Sergeants 
hot animal breath break against his face 

Im going to tell you something now the Ser- 
geant said And I want you to remembei it You 
hear me, Gillespie? 

I can hear you, Gillespie said, nodding his head 
in the dark 

"Youie to keep your mouth shut Gillespie Dont 
talk to anyone about what s happened tonight, we 11 
talk to you tomorrow 
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All right Sergeant Gillespie said dully 111 be 
quiet 

Dont make any mistakes Gillespie this is a 
serious matter 

Gillespie felt the Sergeant move away the hot 
breath fell away fiom his face, leaving a sour smell 
in the ail Gillespie looked down in the darkness 
wondering idly whether he had smelled liquor on 
the Sergeants bieath he thought about the smell 
of whiskey as he listened to the Sergeant open the 
inside door The Sergeant snapped the flashlight on 
again and showed Gillespie a path of light to the 
door J 

Hurry up the Sergeant said 
The door closed behind Gillespie with a sound 
more solid than any he remembered the wire did 
not rattle m the frame Without thinking Gillespie 
started across the room stepping over the sleeping 
prisoners He touched the third man he tried to pass 
and he stumbled against a fourth both woke with 
him and sat up cursing 

What the hell said one Where are you gomg 
for Christ s sake^ said the other 

Gillespie mumbled and stepped back the com 
plaints seemed unanswerable He turned slowly and 
went back to the door He remained standing for 
almost a minute slowly calculating ways of reach 
mg his blanket but he could think of no way m 
stead of seeing the daikness of the big room he saw 
the brightly lighted oflBce lit up for visitois some 
where outside m the night Finally with a sigh he 
sank down to the floor He moved slowly across the 
floor squiimmg from hips to hands against the cold 
surface until he was past the door then he set his 
back against the wall and closed his eyes theie was 
no transition from darkness to darkness He saw no 
more with his eyes open than with his eyes closed 
It was only two hours until the room was wak 
ened during that time Gillespie managed to sleep 
at inteivals He had no nightmares and he had no 
dreams but he was glad when he heard movement 
in the hall he stood up before anyone else in the 
room He looked beyond the hght for Sgt Gann 
but he saw an unfamiliar face he looked around the 
big room searching the darkness and even the room 
seemed unfamiliar His body ached He was very 
sleepy As he went out thiough the opened doors, 
he closed his mind against all his memories 

Gillespie moved mechanically through the mom 
mg He allowed only a few impiessions to reach 
him the cold wind the spongy ground, the blue 
sky He did not maivel at the blue sky although it 
was the first clear day he had seen for a month 
there were no clouds anywhere After breakfast he 
worked quietly he did not ask himself any ques 
tions and he did not miss Lt Cambei and Sgt 


Gann he held himself suspended fiom his con up- 
tion He shut up his mind against all the world 

Until noon he was successful At noon the httle 
Italian Nicoletti comeied him m the latrine wheie 
he had gone to conceal himself fiom the eyes of the 
company Nicoletti called loudly from the door to 
the latrine 

Hey Gillespie ^ 

Gillespie turned his back as he heaid Nicoletti 
appioach the light footsteps had a marching sound 
like a regiment in review on the stone floor 

Ive got news Nicoletti said Jesus have I got 
the news^ His bald head bobbed in the biight light 
And lU tell it without asking Nicoletti went on 
Do you want to hear it^ 

Do we need any news^ Gillespie asked I didn t 
come here for news 

I know I know Nicoletti said You probably 
know it already but do you know where die Lieu 
tenant is^ Or the Sergeant^ Thats my news thats 
what I know Nicoletti looked up grinning so that 
the corners of his eyes weie folded under laughing 
eyelids 

Gillespie with a slow and painful movement drew 
his right hand across his eyes he waited for the 
momentary darkness that came with his hand and 
he enjoyed it as it passed I don t know Nick he 
said quietly Why don t you tell me^ 

They re with the Colonel they ve been there all 
morning 

And why are they there Nick^ Did you hear 
about that^ Do you know all about it now so that 
you can tell me^ 

Thats all I know for certain Nicoletti said I 
could tell you what I heard though He moved 
slowly closer to Gillespie he reached up and whis 
peied in Gillespies ear Ive heard one of the 
guards was hurt last night its just a rumor Ive 
heard Nicoletti stepped back not grinning any 
more he looked up at Gillespie withdrawing his 
eagerness into his curiosity And I thought you 
might be able to tell me something about that he 
went on I saw you leave the barracks last night 
with that new guard 

And you think I might have gotten the guards 

0 nof Nicoletti said I thought you might know 
who did that s all That s all I meant Gillespie 

1 know Gillespie said with a wave of his hand 
With sudden irritation he added Why dont you 
go now Nicoletti^ Ive had your news GiUespie 
set his eyes on Nicoletti s bald head You with 
your news Gillespie said angrily You with youi 
news and not knowing anything go on^ Leave me 
alone get out now^ 

Nicoletti jumped back astonished and hurt at the 
door he paused as he saw that Gillespie had not 
moved Whats the matter with you^ Nicoletti 
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Tsked He touched his hand to the doorknob m 
pieparation but he did not move 

Gillespie looked across the room diiecting his staie 
like a line thiown across lough water in a storm 
he saw Nicoletti as if he had nevei seen him befoie 
he passed his hand over his eyes again and spoke 
more quietly I dont know Nick he said Im 
sorry I talked to you that way 

Thats all light Nicoletti said nervously from 
the door Think nothing of it 

Come on back a minute then Gillespie said 
His own voice came back to him like an echo from 
a 1 emote mountain enriched and vigorous with 
meanings he had not intended He looked down 
from Nicoletti s bald head to the shy nervous face 
below it he searched die face for a benevolence he 
could not believe but he could not determme 
whether he saw it or not Come on back a minute 
Nick he said again He watched as Nicoletti re 
gietfully abandoned the dooi and moved hesitantly 
toward him Do you want to know what happened 
last night Nick^ Gillespie asked I could tell you 
You dont have to tell me Nicoletti answered 
But 1 11 listen 

All right Nick 1 11 tell you a guard was hurt last 
night and I was there 

And did you do it^ Nicoletti asked ferociously 
He stepped back as he spoke as if he feared a blow 
but he stopped as he saw Gillespie standing as be 
foie 

But thats all I can tell you Gillespie said I 
was told not to tell any more or even talk at all 
You understand Nick^ 

Who did it then^ Nicoletti asked eagerly If 
you didn t do it who did^^ 

GiUespie shook his head not in negation as if 
puzzled 'Why I dont know Nick I haven t made 
up my mind about that 

You dont know^ Nicoletti said incredulously 
He stepped back indignantly toward the door Are 
you kidding me^ 

I said I haven t made up my mind yet Nick* 

'But you saw it done* Nicoletti said angiily 
You said you saw it* 

Im sorry Nick Ive tojd you all I know 
Well all nght then Nicoletti said He stepped 
back again rubbing the belt of hair that grew above 
his ears I have to go fix my blanket he said uncer- 
tainly I think I d better go tend to it 
All right Nick I won t stop you 
1 11 see you Gillespie 
Sure Nick You know where to find me 

CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Gillespie was relieved when he saw Sgt Gann enter 
the barracks before the work call in the afternoon 


Gillespie was pleased to see a familiar face among 
all the new strangeis he staited to move toward the 
door befoie the Sergeant called When he heard his 
name he answered eagerly 
Gillespie^ 

Heie I am Sergeant 

Gillespie presented himself at the wire door Im 
leady Seigeant he said 

The Seigeant opened the door for him without 
speaking and followed him out the big outside door 
Gillespie stopped outside without turning while 
the Sergeant set the locks Were going to the of 
fice the Sergeant said firmly You know where it 
is 

There was no one m the ofiice when the Sergeant 
opened the door Go on in the Sergeant said 
Well wait here 

The room was very cold There was a sifting of 
giey ashes on the floor beneath the stove powdered 
in the crevices of the new flooring Without bemg 
told Gillespie moved toward the desk beyond the 
desk the door to the inner room was closed Gil 
lespie could see the latch set between the door and 
the frame he shuddeied and turned from the door 
to face the Sergeant 

I have something to say to you Sergeant Gil 
lespie said Pie looked down at his feet amazed at 
his calmness but pleased with his resolution As he 
thought about the night befoie with its horrors he 
could make a pleasant comparison with his present 
state he was sure of his condition 

Im not mterested the Seigeant answered in a 
cold voice I haven t asked you any questions 
Gillespie looked up in astonishment Whats the 
matter^ he asked Ive got to talk to you Ser 
geant* 

I dont think you have anything to say to me, 
the Sergeant said 

But I do Gillespie said anxiously It s a matter 
of great importance Seigeant Ive been thinking 
about it all day 

I dont want to hear it the Seigeant said I 
dont want to have anything to do with you 
Gillespie watched as the Sergeant turned to him 
he was satisfied to see awakening interest in the 
Sergeants face Will you listen now Sergeant^ 

The Sergeant looked Gillespie up and down he 
stroked his chin and sat down in his chair at the 
wall So you have a confession " he said And what 
do you have to confess Gillespie^ 

Gillespie smiled involuntaiily as he caught the 
Sergeants eyes He remembeied his talk with Os 
good on the evening before the last interrogation, 
something of his mood then came back to him he 
remembered Osgoods approving smile as he had 
said that he intended to confess to his actions The 
smile came to him fiom a great distance but in a 
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fierce clarity o£ memory Gillespie felt the same sud 
den beatitude he had known before 

Its a long story Gillespie began It 11 take a 
little time 

The Sergeant looked at his watch We have half 
an hour he said The Lieutenant wont be here 
until two 0 clock Go ahead Gillespie I m listening 

All right Sergeant Gillespie paused as he 
chose his words the whole memory of the incident 
in the Colonels loom came back to him his mind 
was perfectly clear Each incident fell into place in 
the days pattern as he closed his right hand he 
could almost feel the weight of the glass from the 
pictuie frame compacted with the toilet paper into 
a solid mass he remembered the sharp pain he had 
felt from the cuts m his hand First of all Gillespie 
continued 1 11 say that it has nothing to do with the 
drawing on the barracks wall its something that 
has nothing to do with that drawing 

The Sergeant looked up in surprise What did 
you say^ 

I said it had nothing to do with the drawmg on 
the barracks wall the drawing of the horse in char 
coal 

Then why do you tell me^ the Sergeant asked 
His features were drawn tight as if closed over un 
levealed knowledges 

Because you should know it Sergeant It has to 
do with what happened last night I know it does 
Gillespie looked at the Sergeant waiting for words 
but the Sergeant only looked at him the Sergeant s 
face was blank and drawn his cheekbones showed 
white through his dark skin 

Its about a photograph that belongs to the 
Colonel Gillespie said I want to tell you about 
that 

I m nQt stoppmg you Gillespie the Sergeant said 
quietly Go right ahead 

I want to tell you that I broke it Gillespie said 
suddenly and as the words came out he breathed 
in deeply the stale sodden air of the little room 
worked a cool blessmg m his lungs Gillespie gasped 
a little 

I said go ahead the Sergeant said grimly You 
dont have to stop 

lU tell you all about it Gillespie said breath 
lessly Through his exhilaration he could not see 
the Sergeant clearly he saw only a figure poised on 
the chair waiting an intelligence behind a dark 
face Gillespie started the story at the begmning 
when he and Osgood had started washing the walls 
of the Colonels bedroom after a time he stopped 
watching the Sergeants face he told his story to 
his shoes and to the flooi The memories rose to his 
mind clothed already in the necessary words he 
spoke a swift monologue He spent no more time 
with the breaking of the picture than with his mo 


tives foi concealing it he provided no emphases for 
the actions he described no deed was daikei than 
anothei It took him fifteen minutes to complete his 
naiiative and when he finished he did not raise his 
head He stood humble before the Sergeant as be 
foie a priest or an executioner The Sergeant waited 
foi almost thirty seconds befoie he spoke 

Is that all Gillespie^ he asked then Do you 
have anything more to say^ 

Thats all Seigeant Ive told you everything 
May I ask you a question then^ the Sergeant 
said I m not quite clear on all of the details 

Anything Sergeant I m glad to be rid of it all 
Then did you say that you denied breaking the 
picture to Johnson last night*^ When you knew that 
Johnson was sure to blame Osgood for it^^ 

Thats right Sergeant Its all my fault every- 
thing that happened last night was my fault 

I see the Sergeant said And now you want to 
make it right to both of them Is that nght^ 

That s what I want to do Sergeant I think that s 
my duty 

Gillespie looked up at the Sergeant he watched 
the Sergeant rise from his chair and turn to him 
without sui prise, Gillespie waited for the Sergeant 
to speak 

Then there s something you should know Gil 
lespie the Sergeant said He paused and waited for 
Giflespies attention to come to a sharp focus upon 
him Are you listening Gillespie? 

I m listening Sergeant 

Then hear this Gillespie hear this* Johnson is 
dead* He died this morning at eleven o clock* You re 
too late with your confessions GiUespie too late to 
help anyone* 

Gillespie bhnked and shook his head like a steei 
undei the butchers hammer He shook his head 
three times the third time he snapped his head as 
if to tear it loose from his shoulders O nol he 
cried O my God in heaven* He stepped back 
reehng within the monumental shock as he turned 
his eyes caught Sgt Gann standing grimly with his 
feet set wide apart on the floor Is that the truthi^ 
Gillespie called Is that the truth man^ 

I was there when he died the Sergeant said 
And I heard him say goodbye 
Gillespie turned away as he bent down the desk 
caught his weight, he hooked his body slowly ovei 
the edge of the desk The Sergeants words rang m 
his ears echoed from ear to ear carrying all the 
richness of the Sergeant s big voice magnified about 
them Slowly Gillespie settled himself on the desk 
his body turned him without his volition again to- 
ward the Seigeant Gillespies eyes opened again 
to compiehend the Sergeants accusation 

Whv didnt you tell me before! Gillespie said 
Why did you let me go on with it^ O my God why 
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didnt you tell me^ Gillespies woids rang out m 
the room so loudly that he could not hear them 
they came back blinding his mind with echoes m the 
silence that expanded to take them in Gillespie 
heard them again and again and he could not stop 
them Before his eyes, the figure of the Sergeant 
was only a figure the figure changed very slowly 
second by second into an articulated human bemg 
Why didnt you tell me^ Gillespie shouted again, 
this time his words had no echoes The Sergeant 
jumped with the sound 

I told you once! the Sergeant said angiily Do 
you want it changed by difiFerent telling^ 

You should have told me earlier Gillespie said 
brokenly Bent by the desk and warped in his agony, 
Gillespie caught his head in his hands he swayed 
slowly from the hips weavmg his torso from side to 
side 

Youve no complaints anyway, Gillespie the 
Sergeant said What right have you to complain 
with one man dead and another to hang after tuali^ 
Do > ou heai me Gillespie'^ 

I know It I know it Gillespie said It s all over 
now 

Thats right Gillespie so dont complam Be 
quiet be a man^ 

Gillespie quivered with each woid In a clear 
region of his mind he saw that he should weep, 
but he could not channel his grief into tears the 
edges of his eyes were dry He saw very clearly that 
the bitter salt would help him but he could not find 
his justification The act of Osgood appeared as an 
act of his own, so that he felt responsibility rather 
than the consequential sorrow He was not meant 
for the chief mourner he was meant for the gallows 
before his friend He thought with amazement of 
what the Sergeant had said everything had hap 
pened to others he alone remained unscathed He 
dropped his hands from his head and looked up at 
the Sergeant 

What can I do*^ he asked What can I do now 
to help him^ 

"You can be quiet now, the Sergeant said sav- 
agely You can at least keep the peace 

But it was all my fault I showed you that No 
body knew what I was doing I had everybody 
fooled thats why there was trouble Cant you see 
that Sergeant^ 

Its not my job to see that the Sergeant an 
swered I never had a chance to know that poor 
devil Johnson All I know is that he was domg his 
duty a nice little guy now be quiet Gillespie^ 

But I have to show you Gillespie said Its 
very important that I show you 

I said be quiet^ I mean it now 

Gillespie saw the Sergeant step toward him Gil 
lespie did not move, with a sudden hope, he looked 


for the Seigeant to strike him he anticipated the 
blow as the beginning of his expiation but the 
Sergeant stopped, hesitant opening and closing his 
hands and then stood staring at Gillespie 

Do you hear me GiUespie^ I want you to be 
quiet now until the Lieutenant comes thats all I 
want from you Gillespie The Sergeant turned 
quickly to his chair as he sat down Gillespie 
straightened himself on the desk he tried to remem 
ber all he knew of Lt Camber Seeing that Sgt 
Cann would do nothing because he comprehended 
nothing Gillespie directed his hopes towaid Lt 
Camber, he summoned up all the images at his com 
mand But before he could manage a summation he 
remembered the Lieutenants blue eyes, and the 
blue eyes chilled him his hopes disappeaied m the 
memory that fitted perfectly across his memory of 
Osgood s eyes Gillespie could not pass the eyes and 
the image that grew around them Gillespie settled 
himself on the edge of the desk he watched the 
door to the hall He focussed the confusion m his 
mmd upon the plain and palpable fact of the door 
it held steady for him the only steady thing in his 
world while he waited for the Lieutenant to come 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

Lt Camber with his trousers newly pressed, with 
creases in the sleeves of his shirt and wearing the 
outer freshness of a new shave entered the ojffice 
without knockmg he closed the door behind him 
with a shaip gesture of his hand and wrist his heels 
hit the flooi with a piecise leathern click Gillespie 
having heard his steps in the hall was standing in 
fiont of the desk carefully in the position of atten 
tion « 

Attention! Sgt Cann called standing himself 
Stand at ease^ the Lieutenant called 
The Lieutenant seated himself behind the desk 
and Gillespie turned to face him Gillespie watched 
the Lieutenants face with the utmost care He was 
a little surprised to see the Lieutenant appear so 
flesh and leady but he built his hopes on die Lieu- 
tenant s impassivity, foi getting unhappy possibilities 
as he read kindness and perception and sympathy m 
the Lieutenant s face 

Well GiUespie, the Lieutenant began How are 
you today? 

Im aU light sir Gillespie said slowly 
I should imagine you would be Gillespie you at 
least are still at large The Lieutenant leaned back 
m his chair Do you agree Gillespie? 

Before Gillespie could answer Sgt Cann stepped 
up to the desk raising his right hand for attention 
Sir the Sergeant began I have something to tell 
you 
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Ceitainly, Sergeant the Lieutenant said in the 
same voice as before Tell it 

Yes sir, the Sergeant said It concerns this man 
Gillespie it s something GiUespie told me before you 
got here ^ 

Just now^ 

He finished just before you came, sir It has to 
do with what happened last night 

Just a moment then, Sergeant the Lieutenant 
said Perhaps Gillespie could teU it himself, how 
about that Sergeant? 

I thought I could tell it qmcker the Sergeant 
said Whatever you want, sir 

I think I should hke to hear it from GiUespie 
the Lieutenant said No slur upon you. Sergeant, 
you understand 

O yes sir I understand 

Then speak up, Gillespie * the Lieutenant said 
TeU me what you told the Sergeant 

It s a long story GiUespie said I guess I d bet 
ter start at the beginning 

By aU means yes Start at the begmnmg Gil 
lespie the Colonel won t be here until two thirty 
Then the Colonel s coming! Gillespie said WiU 
you let me talk to him Lieutenant^ GiUespie bent 
forward over the desk bending all his powers with 
his body upon the Lieutenants surpiise I have 
to see him Lieutenant! 

Stand back please! the Lieutenant said You 
must remain at attention while you re addiessmg an 
oflBcer The Lieutenant looked up bobbing his 
head, as if to mark time to his own commands his 
blue eyes caught Gillespie and drove him back 

O yes sir GiUespie said Only I must see the 
Colonel sir Its very important 

Tou may put your mmd at ease then Gillespie 
the Colonel is coming for the one purpose of seeing 
and talking to you lU say something about that 
later now your story 

Hurrying and thinking beyond the Lieutenant to 
the dignity of the Colonel GiUespie repeated his 
story he found the phrases familiar It was like 
telling a lewd story time honored and rounded to 
perfection by selective repetition Everything came 
back As the story progressed GiUespie found agam 
a part of the beatitude he had known as he had 
planned his confession, the recital of simple events 
diverted his mind from the consequences of the 
events Johnson appeared again as an impersonal 
dignitary who enjoyed shaving a bar of soap Os 
good as the fierce and honorable man he had always 
been The murder was lost in lucidity 

After GiUespie finished the Lieutenant remained 
silent he found his comfoitmg pencil and examined 
the trademark 

And IS that aU Gillespie^ Are you quite finished 
now^ 


Thats the whole stoiy sir GiUespie said with 
dignity It s the truth as I know it sii and it was as 
bad as it sounds sir 

Its an interesting stoiy Gillespie the Lieutenant 
said I piesume you wish to see the Colonel so 
that you can teU him the same storv^ 

That s what I have to do sii Gillespie said 
lU put it before the Colonel for you the Lieu- 
tenant said Though you understand I am not my 
self mteiested in it do you realize that there may 
be consequences^ 

I don t care about that sir^ I want to do what I 
can for Osgood though it s too late for Johnson 
Thats enough Gillespie^ I advise you not to 
thmk about that the crime has been committed 
You cant expect to change that 

I know sir^ I want to teU my story and take the 
consequences 

AU right Gillespie Now no more of this Be 
foie the Colonel comes there are a few things I 
must tell you The Lieutenant juggled the pencil 
between his fingers and then set it up between his 
two hands, the point set m the left forefinger the 
eraser set m the palm of the light hand he exam 
ined the pencil as if it were a message in code laid 
out before his eyes While he watched the pencil 
the Lieutenant spoke in a soft voice First of all 
GiUespie you must watch your conduct the Colonel 
permits no liberties stand at attention always^ As 
to what happened last night we want you to teU 
the truth no more I want you to remember that 
your friend Osgood provoked us in a manner which 
could properly have been punished with extreme 
seventy The only pity is that we did not so punish 
him We wiU have to wait for that imtil after h^s 
trial Now these arent instructions I want you to 
understand that these are only the dictates of de 
cency Do you understand that Gillespie? The 
Lieutenant opened his hands and the pencil dropped 
to the desk clattered and i oiled to a stop against a 
bottle of ink I want you to be clear m your mind 
GiUespie 

While the Lieutenant had spoken Gillespie lis- 
tened closely he waited for a word of anger or 
condemnation for a moment he comprehended only 
the outer meanings of what the Lieutenant had said 
Understanding that he had time to design his anger 
Gillespie hesitated he looked once at the Lieuten- 
ant s eyes and was appaUed suddenly he was over- 
whelmed by the hypocnsy 

The dictates of decency! he said I dont un- 
dei stand you sir^ 

You re to understand that I ve said what I mean 
the Lieutenant answered There s no blood on my 
hands Gillespie 

And will you let me teU my story, sir? I think the 
Colonel should hear it sir 
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You will talk to the Colonel and answer his ques 
tions, Gillespie at this time more than any other 
you will observe all the proprieties 

Yes, sir Gillespie answered But 111 teU my 
story sir, I see my duty, sir! 

You will answer questions Gillespie! the Lieu 
tenant said angrily He stood up slowly rebuildmg 
his dignity with each inch of elevation, he stood 
finally with his hands on his hips leaning forward 
across the desk By God Gillespie, he said I 
wont tolerate any more of this no morel The 
Lieutenant glaied across the desk at Gillespie and 
then sank suddenly into his chair again As Gillespie 
watched, he saw the Lieutenants shouldeis shake, 
the tremor worked upward The Lieutenant reached 
up suddenly and passed his right hand across his 
forehead and as his hand fell toward the table, the 
Lieutenant closed the hand and swept it violently 
across the desk, striking the inkbottle from the table 
in a flat arc The inkbottle struck the wall beside 
the desk and bounced to the floor Gillespie watched 
as the inkbottle teetered on a comer and then slowly 
bpped over on its side Well pick it up'f the Lieu 
tenant said Pick it up Gillespie are you blmd^ 
With a swift quiet gesture, GiUespie stooped over 
and picked up the inkbottle and set it on the desk 
Don t make me speak again, Gillespie, the Lieu 
tenant said wearily My God! Cant you see Ive 
been through a great deal this last day and night^ 
Sgt Cann take this man into the back room and 
keep him quiet there until I call you 
Working within a catastrophic disappointment 
Gillespie stepped toward the comer of die desk he 
watched the Lieutenant who held his head down, 
propped on the heel of his right hand the Lieuten 
ant was curling the fingers of his hand, as if to re- 
lieve a pain Gillespie opened the door to the back 
room himself he was surprised to find the door un- 
locked He turned to hold the door for the Seigeant 
and as he moved the Lieutenant spoke again 

I want you out of my sight for a while the 
Lieutenant said quietly ‘Lord! Sometimes I cant 
believe I m the proper owner of a home with three 
bedrooms and two baths go on Gillespie^ Im too 
tired to look at you 

Uneasily Gillespie slipped past the door He won 
dered why the room had not been sealed it could 
have been done, he thought if not for evidence at 
least for a memonal He decided bitterly that it was 
fitting for him to return to the place of his disaster, 
the circle began to close, leaving only a narrow arc 
yet remammg to be comprehended As he heard the 
Seigeant come through the door, Gillespie tried to 
imagine what a house with three bedrooms and two 
baths looked like but as the door closed, he forgot 
the problem he went to the center of the room and 


waited and when he heard the Colonel enter the 
outer oflSce with an accompaniment of salutes and 
greetings he did not raise his head nor did he look 
at Sgt Cann Caught up in the circle of the higher 
powers he did not heed the presence of the Ser- 
geant and the Sergeant said nothing to him With 
out fear, Gillespie listened to the sound of voices 
from the next room Without anger at the Lieuten 
ant he fashioned fiom the remnants of his lesolution 
a new hope he did not after all know the Colonel 
anything was possible He thought of Osgood and 
m that memory he found forces to guide him in his 
efforts at assistance As he waited to be called he 
anbcipated the familiar tremblings m his left leg 
but they did not come the firmness m his leg worked 
upward to his mind When the Lieutenant knocked 
on the door and called, Gillespie stepped forward 
confidently, like the groom at a wedding 

The Colonel was seated in the Lieutenant s chair 
behind the Lieutenant s desk, when Gillespie entered 
the room the Colonel s face was red as remembered 
and sharp as ever Gillespie stood stiaight before 
the Colonel for a full minute before the Colonel 
spoke 

I am here today on serious business the Colonel 
began gravely ‘A murder next to rape the worst of 
crimes has been committed in my command It is 
my duty to see that the guilty man is punished prop 
erly and in the interests of that duty I will ask you 
certain questions Gillespie and deliver three lec 
tures Lieutenant Camber am I right m believing 
that this man did not see the actual crime^ 

Yes sir you re right sir He was here in the 
office with me at the time it happened 

Very good the Colonel said Now Gillespie, 
the first question did you observe the prisoner Os 
good enter the inner room accompanied by the 
guard Johnson^ Answer yes or no and no more than 
either please 

Why yes sir Gillespie began 
That wiU be enough Gillespie Second ques 
tion did anyone enter that room before Lt Cam 
ber^ 

No sir 

Very good Gillespie Those are the questions 
Now in the interests of a better personal under 
standing of this affair I will listen to what you 
have described to Lt Camber as your story but 
smce I have had that story from the Lieutenant al 
ready I wish you to be brief what have you to say 
for yourself Gillespie^ 

Gillespie was astonished, from the first word the 
Colonel had spoken Gillespie had felt himself bur 
led under a foreign and unpleasant comprehension 
of his actions the Colonel had overpowered him 
He could not find his tongue For almost thirty sec 
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onds as he felt his own inadequacy and the Colonel s 
control of every thing and every man in the room, he 
tried to form his thoughts 

Speak up man the Colonel said finally Surelv 
you understand that I have other affairs than this 
to tend to 

Yes sir Gillespie said hurriedly Its only that 
I want to help Osgood sir he finished awkwardly 
He looked down at the Colonel hoping desperately 
for understanding 

I expect so the Colonel said drily However 
I find your present attitude hard to understand in 
view of your past actions Gillespie 

That s it^ Gillespie said suddenly excitedly 
Thats ]ust it sir I want to explain to you about 
Osgood sir I want to tell you why it wasnt his 
fault sir yes thats it sir^ 

Then do it quickly Gillespie that s what I asked 
for you know 

Yes sir Gillespie said What I want to say is 
that it wasn t Osgood s fault at all he couldn t help 
himself And it wasn t Johnson s fault either It was 
my fault sir^ Gillespie almost smiled Thats what 
Ive been meaning to say all along sir 
You may continue the Colonel said 
You see sir Osgood was right all along he told 
me the right thing to do I should have come out 
with it right away and taken my chances And last 
night after I hed to Johnson Osgood was caught, 
he was caught because he wouldn t say anything for 
himself he wouldn t fight back at me sii^ He 
wouldn t fight back at me when I was the attacker, 
sir^ Do you see that sir^ 

Go on the Colonel said Im listening quite 
carefully 

And thats my story Gillespie said quietly I 
think Osgood was defending himself from me, su- 
it was I who got him in the trouble and he could 
never forget that he knew how to fight I can t think 
of anything more^ Do you understand sir^ 

And have you nothing more to say, Gillespie? 
the Golonel asked 

Gillespie nodded his head That s all sir I want 
to help as much as I can now 

I see die Colonel said Perhaps now its time 
for my lectuies if you will listen carefully Gillespie 
I will proceed 

O 111 listen sir’ 111 listen! 

Indeed you will the Colonel said To be sure 
you will’ The Colonel looked down once at his 
hands folded and quiescent on the desktop The 
first lecture concerns discipline, Gillespie, discipline 
considered in its general implications, and in its prac 
tical applications to this crime I am particularly con 
cemed that you hear and understand this lecture 
Gillespie are you listening now^ 


Yes sii’ 

The basic fact relating to discipline is its neces 
sity the Colonel began and the basic law of dis 
cipline IS that it shall be ngoious I have adjusted 
my life to this fact and this law I know my relation 
to both Is that quite clear Gillespie^ 

Yes sir’ I do understand you, sir! 

The practical application of my knowledge to this 
crime is just as clear Gillespie When I saw that my 
photograph had disappeared from its appomted 
place on the day you were working in my quarters, 
I was able to understand the implications of the 
facts which I observed Johnson was in charge of the 
detail and consequently of the house, the men and 
my personal belongings the absence of the picture 
revealed a dereliction of duty for which Johnson was 
responsible I therefore relieved him of his position 
and assigned all the men on that detail to special 
work of an unpleasant nature Because I also com- 
prehend the nature of justice, I assigned Johnson to 
this company in the prison so that he could work 
out a proper adjustment of his guilt to the specific 
guilt of the man who had broken the picture Only 
a vindictive and savage crime could have unhinged 
the operation of this plan, and that crime has now 
been committed Such a crime can never be for 
given and I shall not forgive it Gillespie’ Do you, 
Lt Camber think I have made myself clear^ 

Yes sir the Lieutenant answered Abundantly 
clear sir 

And you, Gillespie have I made myself clear to 
you^ 

Gillespie looked down but he could not speak his 
lips moved but no words came 

I thmk I have the Colonel said with cold final 
ity Now my second lecture Before I begin, I shall 
say that this will be painful to me as I trust it wiU 
be painful to you I cannot look complacently upon 
evil I will speak of you now Gillespie although I 
find it difficult you are a vile creature Gillespie 
Your friend will die because of you and in your 
place the rope will find him as surely as we are here 
now in this room And justice will be served when 
he hangs he has murdered a fellow man, he is 
marked with the mark of Cam You Gillespie escape 
unscathed it makes me wonder at our system Gil- 
lespie’ Your safety almost destroys my belief’ The 
Colonel lifted his nght hand above the desk closed it 
m a fist and crashed it down on the table And you 
cannot answer’ the Colonel said triumphantly You 
know I am right Gillespie’ Speak if you can! 

Rigid stiff running with sweat Gillespie looked 
toward the wall the wall was blank before him I 
just want to help he said 111 take the conse 
quences 

The Colonel snapped himself straight in his chair 
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But dont you see Gillespie he began slowly, 
don t you see Gillespie that there will be no con 
sequences^ Theie will be no consequences^ the 
Colonel shouted 

Suddenly showing embarrassment the Colonel 
subsided into the chair he coughed once and then 
was silent His shoulders rose and fell with the wild 
leap of his lungs His thick chest expanding with 
air and oratoiy, filled his shirt drew the buttons 
tight foi almost a minute no one spoke The Colonel 
watched CiUespie, at first with anger inexpressible, 
and then slowly with compiehension his bps drew 
tight across his teeth 

No^ said the Colonel It can t be but it is^ Lieu- 
tenant Camber look can it be remorse^ Is it re 
morse that I see in that face^ The Colonel twisted 
in his chair commanding the Lieutenant to move 
with every motion of his own the Lieutenant 
stepped slowly forwaid his mouth curled over a 
beginning smile he held his face with his full re 
action in waitmg for an indication from the Colonel 
He inspected Gillespie s shoes and then let his eyes 
move upward to Gillespie s face he nodded his head 
twice 

Why yes, sir! the Lieutenant said * I believe it is 
sir! Slowly the Lieutenant permitted his grin to 
grow then he laughed letting the sound loll out into 
the room Why yes sir the Lieutenant said again 
He tossed his head back and laughed His throat 
moved shutthng with laughter 

Lieutenant’ the Colonel thundered Stop that’ 
I Older you to stop laughing! Have you gone msane, 
Lieutenant*^ 

The Lieutenants laughter stopped abruptlv he 
looked down at the Colonel his mouth fell open and 
then snapped shut 

* Why yes, sir, the Lieutenant began Of course 
sir 

I said stop laughing the Colonel said loudly 
Your conduct is incredible, Lieutenant it is insup- 
portable Are you unable to perceive the gravity of 
this situation^ 

O I m sorry, sir the Lieutenant said I couidn t 
help it sir 

The Colonel watched as the Lieutenant stepped 
back then the Colonel turned again to Gillespie, 
dnvmg the force of his eyes upon him ‘Now Gifles- 
pie, he said Do you see what you have done? Even 
my officers are corrupted Gillespie look at me no 
not at the wall, not at the door nor the desk at me, 
Gillespie Look’ Look! 

Gillespies head moved obediently, as his head 


bent, the tears rolled freely dovm his cheeks, into the 
coineis of his mouth to penetrate his lips and leave a 
sediment of salt on his tongue he closed his eyes and 
the teais ran on through his darkness The Colonels 
voice came to him through complete darkness but he 
heard every word that was spoken to him 

Gillespie the Colonel said I think perhaps you 
know It now there will be no consequences’ Neither 
the picture of my family nor the picture on the bar 
racks wall will touch you there will be no conse 
quences today, or tomoirow, or on any other day 
that you will know do you hear me, GiUespie^ 

I hear you, GiUespie said slowly I hear you 

Sll 

Then you are prepared I think, for my last lec 
ture GiUespie I had intended one speech for you 
but as I see your condition I tliink another is in 
order a brief lecture on something you should al 
ready know, but which you have apparently forgot 
ten a brief lectme on the position of the soldiei at 
attention is required The Colonels voice was dry 
and uninfiected As if reciting from memory the 
Colonel directed his voice into the room The posi 
tion of the soldier at attention is determined by the 
following orders the heels will be held together the 
feet will be held at a forty-five degree angle The 
legs will be held straight the head up shoulders 
back hands at the seams of the trousers The soldier 
will look like a soldier on extremest duty Now Gil 
lespie, stand to my order stand at attention’ Stand’ 

Yes sir GiUespie said He could feel the older 
taking hold in his body, he felt his legs stiffen his 
head rise he looked past the Colonels head to the 
door to the inner room He was confident that he was 
standing well but he did not expect applause He 
was neither wakeful nor sleepy his eyes were open 
but his mind was asleep He was prepared to stand 
for a long time if that too should be required of him 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What charactenstics can you identify in Gillespie^ 

2 What IS the nature of the moral problem faced by 
Gillespie'^ 

3 From what elements m the story does the nightmar- 
ish quality stem^ 

4 In what ways and by what techniques does Loomis 
eliminate all but the objective elements of reality in his 
story 

5 What IS the function of the long speech by the com 
manding officer at the endi^ Is it necessary^ Why*^ 

6 Compare this story with Kafka s Metamorphosis m 
technique atmosphere purposes 
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ANALYSES OF NOVELS 


Tom Jones 


Analysis by R S Crane 


THE CONCEPT OF PLOT AND 
THE PLOT OF TOM JONES^ 

O F ALL the plots constructed by English novelists 
that of Tom Jones has piobably elicited the most 
unqualified praise There is no fable whatever, 
wiote Fielding s first biogiapher that affords in 
Its solution such artful states of suspence, such 
beautiful turns of surprise, such unexpected m 
cidents and such sudden discoveries sometimes ap 
parently embarrassing but always promising the 
catastrophe and eventually promoting the comple 
tion of the whole Not since the days of Homer it 
seemed to James Beattie, had the world seen a 
more artful epick fable The characters and ad- 
ventures are wonderfully diversified yet the circum- 
stances are all so natural and rise so easily from one 
another and co-operate with so much regularity in 
bringing on, even while they seem to retard the 
catastrophe that the curiosity of the reader 
grows more and more impatient as the story ad 
vances till at last it becomes downright anxiety And 
when we get to the end we are amazed to find 
that of so many incidents there should be so few 
superfluous, that in such variety of fiction there 
should be so great probability and that so complex 
a tale should be perspicuously conducted and with 
perfect unity of design ^ These are typical of the 
eulogies that preceded and were summed up in 
Coleridge s famous verdict in 1834 What a master 
of composition Fielding was^ Upon my word I think 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, The Alchemist, and Tom 
Jones the thiee most perfect plots ever planned 
More recent writers have tended to speak less hyper- 
bohcally and like Scott, to insist that even the 
high praise due to the construction and anange- 
ment of the story is inferior to that claimed by the 

^ Reprinted with alterations and additions from the Journal of 
General Education January 1950 
» Arthur Murphy (1762) quoted in Frederic T Blanchard 
Fielding the Novelist A Study in Historical Criticism (New 
Haven 1927) p 161 

^Dissertations Moral and Critical (1783) quoted in Blanchard 
pp 222 23 
^Ibid pp 320 21 


tiuth foice, and spiiit of the chiiacters but it is 
haid to think of any important modern discussion of 
the novel that does not contain at least a few sen 
tences on Fielding s ever to be piaised skill as an 
architect of plot ® 

I 

The question I wish to raise concerns not the 
justice of any of these estimates but rather the nature 
and critical adequacy of the conception of plot in 
geneial and of the plot of Tom Jones in paiticular 
that underlies most if not all of them Now it is a 
striking fact that in all the more extended discussions 
of Fielding s masterpiece since 1749 the considera 
tion of the plot has constituted merely one topic 
among several others, and a topic moreover so 
detached from the rest that once it is disposed of the 
consideiation of the lemaming elements of charac- 
ter thought diction, and narrative technique invari- 
ably proceeds without furthei reference to it The 
characters are indeed agents of the stoiy but their 
values are assessed apart from this, in terms some- 
times of their degrees of conformity to standards of 
characterization in literature generally sometimes of 
the conceptions of morality they embody sometimes 
of their relation to Fieldmgs expeiiences or preju- 
dices sometimes of their reflection taken collectively 
of the England of their time The other elements aie 
isolated similarly both from the plot and from one 
another what is found important in the thought, 
whether of the characters or of the nanator, is nor 
mally not its function as an artistic device but its 
doctimal content as a sign of the philosophy of 
Fielding the style and the ironical tone of the nar 
rative aie frequently praised but solely as means to 
the general literary satisfaction of the leader and, 
what is perhaps more significant the wonderful 
comic force of the novel which all have delighted to 
commend, is assumed to be mdependent of the plot 
and a matter exclusively of particular mcidents, of 
the characters of some but not all, of the persons, 
and of occasional passages of burlesque or witty 
writing 

All this points to a strictly limited definition of 

^Ibid p 327 

® The phrase is Oliver Elton s in Survey of English Literature 
1730 1780 (New York 1928) I 195 See also Wilbur L Cross 
The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven 1918) II 160 61 
Aurelien Digeon Les Romans de Fielding (Pans 1923) pp 210 
16 Elizabeth Jenkins Henry Fielding (London 1947) pp 57 58 
and George Sherburn in A Literary History of England ed 
Albert C Baugh (New York and London 1948) pp 957 58 cf 
his interesting Introduction to the Modern Library College Edi 
tions reprint of Tom Jones (New York 1950) pp ix x 

The explanation of this procedure lies partly in a still un 
written chapter in the history of criticism When works of prose 
fiction became objects of increasing critical attention m the eight 
eenth centurv it was natural that the new form should be discussed 
in terms of its obvious analogies both positive and negative to 
drama and epic and that ciitics of novels should avail themselves 
consequently of the familiar categories of fable characters 
sentiments and language which had been long established in 
the neoclassical tradition as standard devices for the analysis of 
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plot as something that can be abstracted, for critical 
purposes, from the moial qualities of the characters 
and the operations of their thought This something 
IS merely the material continuity of the story con 
sidered in relation to the general pleasure we take 
in any fiction when our curiosity about the impend- 
ing events is aroused, sustained, and then satisfied 
to a degree or in a manner we could not anticipate 
A plot in this sense — the sense in which modem 
novelists piide themselves on having got rid of plot 
— can be pronounced good in temis simply of the 
variety of incidents it contains the amount of sus 
pense and surprise it evokes and the ingenuity with 
which all the happenings in the beginnmg and 
middle are made to contiibute to the resolution at 
the end Given the definition indeed no other cri 
teria are possible and no others have been used 


tragedies comedies and heroic poems In remote origin these dis 
tmctions derived from the four qualitative parts which Aristotle 
had shown to be common to tragedy and epic (cf Poetics 5 
1449’>1S ff 24 1459*^8 11) In the course of their transmission to 
the eighteenth century however — as a result partly of the influence 
of Horace and partly of a complex of more general causes operative 
from the beginnings of Aristotelian commentary in the Renaissance 
(see Critics and Criticism [original ed 1 pp 319 48) — the analytical 
significance of the scheme had undergone a radical change For 
Aristotle concerned with the construction of poetic wholes that 
afford peculiar pleasures through their imitations of different 
species of human actions the four terms had designated the es 
sential elements upon the pioper handling and combination of 
which relatively to the intended over all effect the quality of a 
tragedy or epic necessarily depends They are distinct parts in the 
sense of being variable factors in the complex problem of com 
posing works which when completed will produce their effects 
synthetically as organic wholes Hence it is that m the Poetics 
they are treated not discretely as co ordinate topics but hierarchi 
cally m a causal sequence of form matter or end means relation 
ships in which plot is the most inclusive or architectonic of the 
four subsuming all the others as its poetic matter in which 
character while subordinated materially to plot and effect is 
similarly a foimal or organizing principle with respect to thought 
and diction in which thought while functioning as matter relatively 
to character incident and effect is the form which immediately 
controls the choice and arrangement of language in so far as this 
is employed as a means to imitative rather than ornamental ends 
and in which diction though necessarily having a form of its own 
by virtue of its rhythmical syntactical and stylistic figuration 
IS the underlying matter which as significant speech at once makes 
possible all the other parts and is n tuin mediately or im 
mediately controlled by them The nature of the four elements is 
such in short that although a critic in his analysis of a given 
tragedy or epic may take any one of them as his primary object of 
attention he can make no adequate judgment of the poet s success 
or failure with respect to it without bringing into his discussion 
all the others to which it is related directly or indirectly either 
as matter or as form 

Of this causal scheme only the general outlines survived in the 
doctrines of subsequent critics in the Aristotelian line The dis 
tinction of the four parts was retained and along with it the 
substance of the rules which Aristotle had formulated for their 
handling what disappeared was precisely the rationale which in 
the Poetics had justified not only the rules but the discrimination 
definition and ordering of the parts themselves In its place van 
ous new principles and schemes of analysis were substituted by 
different theorists and critics the general tendency of which was 
to make of poetics a practical rather than a productive art and 
hence to reduce tragedy and epic to modes of ethical or rhetorical 
discourse designed to serve each in its specialized way the com 
mon purposes of all such discourse namely the delight and in 
struction of mankind The consequence was that although critics 
continued to distinguish aspects of tragedies and epics that corre 
sponded roughly with the Aristotelian parts and although these 
served to determine the framework of the discussion at least m 


by any of the critics of Tom Jones since the eight 
eenth century who have declaied its plot to be one 
of the most perfect ever planned They have uni 
formly judged it as interesting story merely — and 
this whethei as by most of the earlier writers the 
felicitous contrivance and happy extrication of the 
story IS taken to he the chief beauty of the novel 
or whether as generally nowadays prefeience is 
given to its qualities of character and thought It is 
cleaily of plot in no completer sense than this that 
Oliver Elton is thinking when he remarks that, al 
though some have cared little foi this particular 
excellence and think only of Parti idge timorous, 
credulous garrulous, faithful and an injured man 
of Squiie Western and of the night at Upton, and 
of wit and humour everywhere still the common 
reader for whom Fielding wrote, cares a great deal 


the most systematic treatises and essays the discussion itself no 
longer turned on the nature and functional interrelations of the 
four parts as elements in an artistic synthesis of a particular kind 
but on the general qualities which the poet ought to aim at m each 
in order to enhance its independent power of pleasing moving and 
edifying spectators or readers And when this apparatus was carried 
over fiom the statement of tragic or epic theory to the practical 
criticism of tragedies or epics (as m Addison s papers on Paradise 
Lost or Pope s Preface to the Iliad) the disjunction of the four 
elements tended to become still more marked They were no longer 
functional parts m an organic whole but so many relatively discrete 
loci of critical praise and blame and critics could write seriatim of 
the beauties or defects in the fable characters sentiments and 
language of a given tragedy or heroic poem without assuming any 
synthesizing principles more specific than the decorum of the genre 
or the necessity (eg) that the sentiments expressed should be 
consonant with the characters of the persons who uttered them 
(many illustrations of the procedure may be found m H T Swe 
denberg Jr The Theory of the Epic in England 1650 1800 [Berk 
eley and Los Angeles 1944] cf the Index under Fable or action 
Characters Sentiments in the epic and Language of the 
epic ) 

It was at this stage m the history of the Aristotelian parts that 
they enteied into the criticism both general and applied of modern 
prose fiction See for example besides many notices of novels m 
the Monthly Review and the Critical Review the anonymous Criti 
cal Remarks on Sir Charles Grandison Clarissa and Pamela 
(1754) Arthur Murphy s Essay on the Life and Genius of Henry 
Fielding in The Works of Henry Fielding (1762) James Beattie s 
On Fable and Romance in his Dissertations (1783) and John 
More s View of the Commencement and Progress of Romance 
m The Works of Tobias Smollett (1797) In spite of the general 
indifference of criticism since about 1750 to questions specific to the 
various poetic kinds (see above pp 14 459) the tradition of 

method thus established has persisted especially m academic circles 
to the present day its influence still lingers in the topical divisions 
of treatises or textbooks dealing with the technique of fiction and 
it still provides the commonplaces of a good many studies of 
novelists and novels (eg the pages on Tom Jones already re 
ferred to in Elton s Survey) The undoubted deficiencies of the 
scheme (m its neoclassical degradation) as an instrument of 
critical analysis and judgment have not passed unnoticed in recent 
years particularly among critics of the Scrutiny group who point 
out justly enough that plot and character are treated in a 
fashion that abstracts them unduly from the continuum of the 
novelist s language through which alone they affect us These critics 
however are usually content to offer as a positive substitute for 
the traditional scheme only a still more extreme reduction of 
Aristotle s principles in which everything m the discussion of a 
novel IS made to turn on the relations between diction in the sense 
of the author s verbal arrangements and thought in the sense 
of the experience which he communicates by imposing the 
pattern of his own sensibility on the reader through the medium 
of language See for example Martin Turnell The Language 
of Fiction Times Literary Supplement August 19 1949 pp 5 ’9 
31 reprinted in his Novel in France (New York 1951; 
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and cares rightly, for plot and so did Sophocles ^ 
When plot is conceived thus narrowly in abstrac 
tion from the peculiai characteis and mental proc 
esses of the agents it must necessarily have for the 
critic only a relatively external i elation to the other 
aspects of the work That is why in most discussions 
of Tom Jones the critical tieatment of the plot (as 
distinguished fiom mere summary of the happen- 
ings) IS restricted to the kind of enthusiastic general 
appreciation of which I have given some examples 
supplemented by more particular remarks on various 
episodes notably those of the Man of the Hill and 
of Mrs Fitzpatiick which appear to do little to 
advance the action The plot in these discussions is 
simply one of seveial sources of interest and pleasure 
afforded by a novel peculiarly iich in pleasurable 
and Intel esting things, and the problem of its rela 
tion to the other ingredients is evaded altogether 
Occasionally, it is true the question has been faced 
but even in those critics like W L Cross and Oliver 
Elton, who have made it most explicit the formulas 
suggested never give to the plot of Tom Jones the 
status of more than an external and enveloping form 
in relation to which the rest of the novel is content 
It is not as they see it an end but a means and 
they describe it variously, having no language 
but metaphor for the purpose as a framework m 
which character (which is Fieldmgs real bill of 
fare ) is set as a device essentially artificial 
for bringing on the stage real men and women 
as a mere mechanism which except now and then 
in the last two books does not obtrude, for keepmg 
readers alert through six volumes ® 

I do not believe however that it is necessary to 
remain content with this very limited and abstract 
definition of plot oi with the miscellaneous and 
fragmentized ciiticism of works like Tom Jones that 
has always followed fiom it I shall assume that any 
novel or drama not constructed on didactic pi in 
ciples^® IS a composite of three elements, which 
unite to determine its quality and effect — the things 
that are imitated (or rendered ) m it, the linguistic 
medium in which they are imitated and the manner 
or technique of imitation, and I shall assume further 
that the thmgs imitated necessarily involve human 
beings interacting with one another in ways deter- 
mined by and m turn affecting their moral charac- 
ters and their states of mind (i e , their reasonings, 
emotions and attitudes) If this is granted we may 
say that the plot of any novel or drama is the pai- 
ticular tempoial synthesis effected by the wiiter of 
the elements of action character and thought that 
constitute the matter of his invention It is impos 

^Op at I 195 

® Cross op at II 159 61 Elton op at I 195 96 
See above pp 44 47 and Cr%t%cs and Cnttasm (original ed ) 
pp 588 92 


sible theiefoie, to state adequately what any plot is 
unless we include in our foimula all three of the 
elements or causes of which the plot is the syn 
thesis, and it follows also that plots will differ in 
structure accoidmg as one or another of the thiee 
causal ingredients is employed as the synthesizing 
principle There are, thus plots of action plots of 
character and plots of thought In the first, the 
synthesizing principle is a completed change grad 
ual or sudden, in the situation of the protagonist, 
determined and effected by character and thought 
(as in Oedipus and The Brothers Karamazon) , in 
the second, the prmciple is a completed process of 
change in the moial character of the protagonist 
precipitated or molded by action and made manifest 
both in It and in thought and feeling (as m James s 
The Portrait of a Lady) in the third, the principle 
IS a completed process of change m the thought of 
the protagonist and consequently in his feelings 
conditioned and directed by character and action 
(as in Paters Manus the Epicurean) All these types 
of construction, and not merely the first aie plots in 
the meaning of our definition and it is mainly per- 
haps because most of the familiar classic plots in- 
cluding that of Tom Jones have been of the first 
kind that so many critics have tended to reduce plot 
to action alone 

If this IS granted we may go farther For a plot 
m the enlarged sense here given to the term is not 
merely a particular synthesis of particular mateiials 
of character thought, and action but such a syn 
thesis endowed necessarily because it imitates in 
words a sequence of human activities with a power 
to affect our opinions and emotions in a certam way 
We are bound as we lead or listen to form expec 
tations about what is coming and to feel more or 
less determinate desires relatively to our expec 
tations At the veiy least if we are mterested at all, 
we desire to know what is going to happen or how 
the problems faced by the characters are going to be 
solved This is a necessary condition of our pleasure 
m all plots and there are many good ones — m the 
classics of pure detective fiction, for example, or in 
some modern psychiatric novels — the power of which 
depends almost exclusively on the pleasure we take 
in inferring progressively from complex or ambigu 
ous signs the true state of affairs For some readers 
and even some critics this would seem to be the 
chief source of delight m many plots that have 
obviously been constructed on more specific prin- 
ciples not only Tom Jones, as we have seen, but 

“•This accounts m large part I think for the depreciation of 
plot in E M Forster s Aspects of the Novel and for his notion 
of a rivalry between plot and character in which one or the 
other may triumph For a view much closer to that argued m this 
essay see Elizabeth Bowen Notes on Writing a Novel Orion 
II (1945) 18 ff 
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Oedipus has been praised as a mystery story and 
it IS likely that much of Henry James s populaiity is 
due to his lemaikable capacity for piovoking a 
superior kind of inferential activity What distin 
guishes all the moie developed forms of imitative 
literature, however is that though they presuppose 
this instinctive pleasure in learning they go beyond 
it and give us plots of which the effects derive m a 
much more immediate way from the particular 
ethical qualities manifested in their agents actions 
and thoughts vis-a vis the human situations in which 
they aie engaged When this is the case we cannot 
help becoming m a greater or less degree emotion- 
ally involved for some of the characters we wish 
good, for others ill and depending on our infer- 
ences as to the events we feel hope or feai pity or 
satisfaction, oi some modification of these or similai 
emotions The peculiar power of any plot of this 
kind as it unfolds, is a result of our state of knowl- 
edge at any point in complex mteraction with our 
desires for the characteis as moially differentiated 
beings and we may be said to have grasped die plot 
in the full aitistic sense only when we have analyzed 
this interplay of desires and expectations sequentially 
in relation to the incidents by which it is produced 
It IS of course an essential condition of such an 
effect that the writer should so have combmed his 
elements of action chaiacter and thought as to have 
achieved a complete and ordeied whole with all 
the parts needed to carry the protagonist by prob- 
able or necessary stages from the beginning to the 
end of his change we should not have, otherwise, 
any connected series of expectations wherewith to 
guide our desires In itself, howevei this structure 
IS only the mattei or content of the plot and not its 
foim the form of the plot — m the sense of that 
which makes its matter into a definite aitistic thmg 
' — IS rather its distinctive working or power as the 
foim of the plot in tiagedy for example is the 
capacity of its unified sequence of actions to effect 
thiough pity and fear a carthaisis of such emotions 
But if this IS gi anted then certain consequences 
follow foi the criticism of diamas and novels It is 
evident in the first place that no plot of this ordei 
can be judged excellent merely m terms of the unity 
of its action, the numbei and variety of its incidents, 
or the extent to which it pioduces suspense and 
surprise These are but properties of its mattei, and 
their achievement even to a high degree, in any 
paiticular plot does not inevitably mean that the 
emotional effect of the whole will not still be diffused 
01 weak They are therefore, necessary, but not 
sufficient, conditions of a good plot the positive 
excellence of which depends upon the powei of its 
peculiar synthesis of character, action and thought 
as inferable from the sequence of words, to move 


our feelings powerfully and pleasurably m a certain 
definite way 

But this power, which constitutes the foim of the 
plot IS obviously from an aitistic point of view the 
most important virtue any diama or novel can have 
it IS that indeed which most shaiply distinguishes 
woiks of imitation from all other kmds of literary 
pi eductions It follows consequently that the plot 
considered formally of any imitative work is, in 
relation to the work as a whole not simply a means 
— a framework or mere mechanism — ^but rathei 
the final end which everything in the work if that 
IS to be felt as a whole, must be made directly or 
indirectly to serve For the critic therefoie the 
form of the plot is a first principle which he must 
grasp as clearly as possible for any work he proposes 
to examine before he can deal adequately with the 
questions raised by its parts This does not mean 
that we cannot derive other relevant pimciples of 
judgment from the general causes of pleasure opera 
tive m all artistic imitations, irrespective of the par 
ticular effect, serious or comic, that is aimed at in 
a given woik One of these is the imitative principle 
itself the principle that we are in geneial more 
convinced and moved when things are rendered 
for us through probable signs than when they are 
given merely in statement, without illusion, after 
the fashion of a scenario Critical judgments valid 
enough if they are not taken absolutely may also be 
drawn from consideiations of the general powers of 
language as a literary medium of the known poten 
tialities or requirements of a given manner of repie 
sentation (e g diamatic or narrative) and of the 
vaiious conditions of suspense and surprise We are 
not likely to feel strongly the emotional effect of a 
work in which the worse rather than the better alter 
natives among these diffeient expedients aie con 
sistently chosen or chosen in crucial scenes The 
same thing too can be said of works m which the 
thought however clearly serving an artistic use is 
generally unmteresting oi stale or in which the 
chaiacters of the agents though right enough in con- 
ception foi the mtended effect, are less than ade 
quately done or fail to impress themselves upon 
oui memory and imagination, oi m which we pei 
ceive that the most has not been made of the possi 
bilities implicit in the incidents And theie is also 
a kind of judgment distinct from any of these the 
object of which is not so much the tiaits of a woik 
that follow from its geneial character as an imitative 
drama or novel as the qualities of intelligence and 
moral sensibility in its author which are i effected 

^ The meaning and force of this will be clear to anyone who has 
compared in detail the text of The Ambassadors with James s pre 
liminary synopsis of the novel iThe Notebooks of Henry James 
[New \ork 1947] pp 37^415) See also the excellent remarks 
of Allen Tate apropos of Madame Bovar% in his Techniques of 
Fiction {Forms of Modern Fiction ed William Van O Connor 
[Minneapolis 1948] esp pp 37 45) 
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in his conception and handling of its subject and 
which warrant us in asciibing greatness seiious 
ness or maturity to some products of ait and in 
denying these values to others no matter how excel 
lent, m a formal sense the latter may be 

Such criticism of parts in the light of general piin- 
ciples is mdispensable but it is no substitute for — 
and its conclusions aflfirmative as well as negative, 
have constantly to be checked by — the more specific 
kind of criticism of a work that takes the form of the 
plot as its starting point and then inquires how far 
and in what way its peculiar power is maximized by 
the writers invention and development of episodes 
his step by step rendering of the characters of his 
people, his use and elaboration of thought, his han 
dlmg of diction and imagery and his decisions as to 
the order, method, scale, and point of view of his 
representation 

All this IS implied I think in the general hypoth 
esis about plot which I have been oudming here 
and which I now propose to illustrate further m a re 
examination of the ever to be praised plot of Tom 
Jones 

II 

It IS necessary to look first at its matter and to 
begin by askmg what is the umfying idea by which 
this is held togethei Elementary as the question is, 
I have not lead any answers to it that do not m 
one way oi another, mistake one of the parts of 
Fieldmgs novel for the whole Doubtless the most 
common formula is that which locates the essence of 
the story in the sustained concealment and final 
disclosure of Tom s parentage It is pleasant writes 
Oliver Elton to consider Tom Jones as a puzzle 
and to see how well the plan works out For others 
the most important unifying factor is the love affair 
of Tom and Sophia for stffl others the conflict be 
tween Tom and Blifil for others again the quasi- 
picaresque sequence of Tom s adventures with women 
and on the road The novel it is true, would be 
quite different in its total effect if any of these four 
lines of action had been left out but no one of them 
so subsumes all the rest as to justify us m consider- 
ing it, even on the level of material action, as the 
prmciple of the whole A distinctive whole there is 
however, and I venture to say that it consists not 
m any mere combination of these parts but rather 
in the dynamic system of actions extending through 
out the novel by which the divergent intentions and 
beliefs of a large number of persons of different 
characters and states of knowledge belonging to or 
somehow related to the neighboring families of the 
Allworthys and the Westerns are made to co operate, 
with the assistance of Fortune, first to bring Tom 
into an incomplete and piecarious union, founded 
on an aflSnity of nature in spite of a dispanty of 


stitus with Allwoithy and Sophia then to separate 
him as completely as possible fiom them thiough 
actions that impel both of them one aftei the othei 
to leverse their opinions of his chaiactei and then 
just as he seems about to fulfil the old prophecv 
that he was certainly bom to be hanged to restore 
them unexpectedly to him m a more entire and 
stable union of both affection and fortune than he 
has known before 

The unity of Tom Jones is contained m this for 
mula, but only potentially and before we cm prop 
eily discuss the plot as an aitistic principle we must 
examine in some detail the intricate scheme of 
probabilities involving moial choices mistaken judg 
ments and accidents of Fortune which binds its 
many parts together fiom the time we first see Tom 
in All worthy s bed until we leave him calmly enjoy- 
ing his double good luck at the end of Book XVIII 

There are three major stages in the action the 
first of which constitutmg in i elation to the other 
two stages a beginning is complete by chaptei vii 
of Book V The starting point of everything is 
Bridget s scheme to provide security for both herself 
and her illegitimate son by palming off Tom on 
Allwoithy as a foundling with the intention how- 
ever of ultimately infoiming her brother of the truth 
The first part of the plan works beautifully the 
affection which the good man at once conceives 
for the child assures Tom of a proper home and up 
bringing and suspicion is diverted from his mother 
by Allworthys discovery of parents for him, first in 
Jenny Jones (who as Bridgets agent is in the 
secret) and then m Partridge (who is not) and by 
the consequent departure of both of these from the 
neighborhood In die end too Bridgets second pur 
pose IS fulfilled but meanwhile she has put both 
parts of her scheme for Tom m jeopaidy by her 
marriage (facilitated, again by Allworthys pene 
tration ) with Captain Blifil As a result no early 
disclosure of Toms true parentage is possible and 
m addition the boy acquires a potential rival, in the 
younger Blifil for both the affection and the foitune 
of Allworthy On the other hand although the in 
trigue agamst him begins immediately after the 
marriage, its only result at this stage thanks to the 
goodness of Allworthy and the obvious innocence of 
Tom IS to make him thought of henceforth as the son 
of Partridge This damages him m the eyes of the 
world but his status as protege and heir along 
with young Blifil of the benevolent Allworthy is still 
secure and will remain secure so long as his protectoi 
has no reason to think him unworSiy of his favor 
A second phase of the begmning opens in Book 
III with the emergence of moral character m the 
two half brothers There are now so far as Tom is 
concerned two mam problems The first has to do 
with his relation to Allworthy, for whom by this 
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time he his come to feel as strong an affection as 
Allworthy has felt, and continues to feel for him 
There can be no change on his part no matter what 
Allworthy does since his feelings are based not on 
any opinion of interest but on the instinctive love 
of one good natuie for anothei and there can 
equally be no change on Allworthy s part that will 
lead to a separation between them unless something 
happens to convince him that Toms nature is after 
all bad That under ceitain circumstances Allworthy 
should be capable of such a verdict on Tom is 
made piobable generally by the excessive confi 
dence m his ability to judge of character which has 
led him long before to condemn Partridge and, par- 
ticulaily by his implicit and, in the face of Bridgets 
favoritism for Tom even aggressive belief in the 
good intentions of young Blifil, as well as m the 
integrity of the learned men he has chosen m his 
wisdom as tutors for the two boys 

Occasions for passing judgment on Tom present 
themselves increasingly from his fourteenth year and 
Blifil seconded by Thwackum and Square misses 
no chance of using them to blacken his character m 
his guardian s eyes The occasions are given by Tom s 
well intentioned but quixotic and imprudendy man 
aged actions toward Black George and his family 
before and after his seduction by Molly In the first 
series of these no harm, m spite of Blifil is done, on 
the contrary as we are told Tom by his generosity 
has rather impioved than injured the affection which 
Mr Allworthy was inclined to entertain for him 
And It IS the same at first with the actions that 
culmmate in Toms mistaken confession that he is 
the fathei of Molly s child angry as Allworthy is at 
Toms incontmence he is no less pleased with the 
honour and honesty of his self accusation and he 
begins to form in his mind the same opinion of this 
young fellow which we hope, our reader may have 
conceived it is only later after having pardoned 
him, that he is induced by the sophistry of Square 
to entertain his first bad impression concemmg 
Jones But even this is not fatal to Tom he is 
assured again aftei his injury though with a wammg 
for the future, that what has happened is all for- 
given and forgotten he remains a beneficiary m 
proportion to his supposed status in Allworthy s 
will, and he is thought of by Allworthy, as we leam 
from the latter s speech m Book V chapter vii as 
one who has much goodness, generosity and hon- 
our m his temper and needs only prudence and 
religion to make him actually happy Fortune is 
still however hesitatingly on the side of Tom 
The other pioblem concerns the attachment that 
has been developmg meanwhile between Tom and 
Sophia The basis of the attachment is again one of 
likeness of nature, and the function of the incidents 
in Books IV and V in which the two are thrown 


together (Toms intervention on behalf of Black 
George, his rescue of Sophia and his convalescence 
at her house, the affair of the muff, etc ) is simply 
to make credible its rapid progress, in spite of Tom s 
initial indifference and his entanglement with Molly 
to the stage of mutual recognition reached in Book 
V chapter vi From this pomt on we need not 
expect any change m Tom^s feelings toward Sophia, 
no mattei what he may do m his character as gallant 
and there is an equally strong probability, in terms 
of her character that Sophia will never cease to love 
Tom She is for one thing a better judge of persons 
than Allworthy and is in no danger of being decei\ ed, 
as he IS, by the formal appearances of virtue in 
Blifil and of vice in Tom To say the tiuth Sophia 
when very young, discerned that Tom though an 
idle, thoughtless, rattling lascal was nobody s enemy 
but his own, and that Master Blifil though a pru 
dent discreet sober young gentleman was at the 
same time strongly attached to the interest only of 
one single person (IV v) She has moreover 

been even more completely aware than Allworthy of 
Toms affair with Molly and yet, foi all her hurt 
pride she has not altered hei opinion of his woith 
Tom will have to behave, or appear to behave much 
worse than this before she will decide to cast him off 
In the meantime however their union is apparently 
condemned by circumstances to be one of affection 
only Her father though very fond of Tom will not 
approve a marriage which offers so little prospect 
of fortune for his beloved daughter, she will not 
act counter to her fathers wishes even though she 
will not agree to marry against her own feelings 
and as for Tom though his life is now a constant 
struggle between honour and inclination he can 
do nothmg that will injure Sophia show ingratitude 
to Western, or violate his more than filial piety 
toward Allworthy The only possible resolution of 
their problem it is plain, must be some event that 
will alter fundamentally Tom s position as a found- 
Img 

Such an event is indeed impending at precisely 
this point in the action For Bridget dying has just 
confided her secret to her attorney Dowling and 
has commanded him to carry the all important mes- 
sage to Allworthy in fulfilment of the second part 
of her original design 

Blifil, however, aided by Fortune (which now 
turns temporarily agamst Tom), here intervenes 
with two important results immediately that a 
cham of happenings is set m motion constituting the 
middle of the plot which leads to the complete 
separation of Tom from both Allworthy and Sophia 
and remotely, that, when Bridget s message is at last 
delivered m Book XVIII the position to which Tom 
IS then restored is made, by reason of the delay, one 
of even greater secunty and happiness than would 
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have been possible had his relationship to Allworthy 
become known at the time Bridget intended to 
reveal it 

The action fiom the moment when Bridget gives 
Dowling hei message to the moment many weeks 
later when Allwoithy receives it falls into three 
mam parts The first liegins with Allwoithy s illness 
and ends with Toms expulsion and Sophias flight 
The events in this stage foim a single complex se- 
quence in which Fortune conspiies with the malice 
and ambition of Blifil the pride and family tyranny 
of the Westerns, and the easily imposed on sense 
of justice of Allwoithy first to thwait the purpose 
of Budget and then to turn the indiscreet manifesta 
tions of Tom s love for Allworthy and joy at his re 
covery and of Sophias love for Tom into occasions 
for the condemnation and banishment of Tom as an 
abandoned reprobate and for the persecution of 
Sophia as a recalcitrant daughter The sepaiating 
action of the novel thus comes to its first mp-jor 
climax with Tom now resolved, for the sake of 
Sophia to renounce her and leave the country and 
with Sophia unable to endure the prospect of a 
mariiage with Blifil determmed to seek refuge m 
London with her cousin Lady Bellaston not without 
hopes of again seeing Tom Blifil, now dearei than 
ever to Allworthy because of Tom s ill treatment of 
that good young man has apparently triumphed 
though not completely since Sophia is still out of 
his grasp In reality he has already made his fatal 
mistake the mistake that will inevitably rum him 
and restoie Tom if and when Allwoithy disco veis it 
and in addition by driving Tom out he has made 
it more rather than less probable that the truth he 
has concealed will eventually come to light since, 
besides himself it is also known m part or m whole, 
to three other peisons — Partridge Jenny Jones and 
Dowlmg — any or all of whom it is more likely now 
than before that Tom will meet 

This IS m fact what happens duiing the next 
stage of the action all the incidents of which con- 
verge on bringing Tom into contact first with Par 
tridge then with Dowlmg and finally with Jenny 
(now Mis Waters) The first meeting leads to a 
kind of negative resolution Tom now knows that 
he IS not Partridges son From the meetings with 
the others who alone, sa\e Blifil know the whole 
truth, no resolution immediately follows, being pre 
vented m both cases by the same causes that have 
determined Tom s fate hitherto in the case of Jenny 
by Fortune which sees to it that there is no en 
counter between her and Partridge at Upton, in the 
case of Dowling, who is ready to sell his knowledge 
for a price by Tom s quixotic disinterestedness The 
crucial discovery is thus postponed but when we 
considei that Tom is now known to Dowling and to 
Jenny (though to the latter not as Budgets son) 


and that both of these now become attached to 
persons m the Allwoithy Western circle — Jenny to 
Sophia s cousin in law Fitzpatrick and Dowling to 
Blifil — It IS clear that the probability of its even 
tually taking place and possibly m more auspicious 
circumstances is increased rather than diminished 
by what has occurred 

In the meantime with the happenings at Upton 
the complication has entered its last and longest and 
for Tom most distressing phase the climax of which 
at the end of Book XVI is his receipt in piison of 
Sophias letter of condemnation and dismissal The 
principal villain is again Fortune which as we 
have been told (V x) seldom doth things by 
halves and which having already robbed Tom of 
the good will of Allworthy, now seems bent on com- 
pletmg his unhappiness by using his too complaisant 
good nature and his capacity for mdiscretion to 
deprive him of Sophia and perhaps even of his life 
It all begins with the chapter of accidents at the 
inn where because of his gallantry to Jenny Tom 
first has an angry encounter with Fitzpatrick (wha 
IS seeking his runaway wife ) and then misses Sophia 
who departs at once on learning of his infidelity and 
makes her way m the company of Mrs Fitzpatrick 
to London and Lady Bellaston Some haim has now 
been done but not much as Tom learns when hav 
mg pursued her to London he finally meets her 
again at Lady Bellaston s and is told in a tender 
scene that what has really disturbed her has not 
been so much his misconduct with Jenny which she 
can forgive as Partridges free use of her name in 
public 

This happy resolution however comes too late 
for already although with the best intentions — 
namely of finding his way to Sophia — ^Tom has been 
seduced into the affair with Lady Bellaston which 
IS his closest approach, in the novel to a base act 
The affair does indeed lead him to Sophia but only 
by chance and then under circumstances which, 
while they do not betray him to Sophia turn the 
wrath of his new mistress against her and lead to a 
fresh series of efforts to separate her from Tom The 
first of these the attempted rape by Lord Fellamar 
IS thwarted when Western having learned of his 
daughter s whereabouts rescues her in the nick of 
time and carries hei away to his lodgings to face 
another course of family persecution and threats of 
imminent marriage to Blifil It is on hearing of this 
that Tom his thoughts now centered wholly on Sophia 
in spite of his despair of ever winning her, decides 
to break with Lady Bellaston and adopts the expe 
dient for doing so without dishonor which nearly 
leads to his rum For the effect of his proposal of 
marriage is to draw the Ladys vengeful feelings 
upon himself and Sophia at once with the result 
that she ai ranges for his kidnapping by a press gang 
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at the same time that she makes sure Sophia will 
never marry him by sending her the letter of pro 
posal as proof of his villainy With Sophia her scheme 
succeeds so mcapable of any other interpretation 
does the evidence seem She is foiled, however, m 
her design against Tom, and once more by a delayed 
effect of the events at Upton But the meeting which 
Foitune bungs about with the still angiy Fitzpatrick 
though it saves Tom from being pressed into the 
navy spares him only for what promises to be a 
woise fate 

The sepal ating action has now come to its second 
ma]or climax — ^much the more seiious of the two for 
Tom, since he has not only lost Sophia as well as 
Allwoithy but lost hei, he thinks as a direct result 
of his own vice and folly He can still, if Fitzpatrick 
dies, be sepaiated from his life, but otherwise all the 
possibilities of harm to him contained in his original 
situation have been exhausted Not however all the 
possibilities of good for the very same mcidents pro 
ceedmg fiom the affair at Upton which have so far 
been turned by Fortune agamst Tom have also had 
consequences which Foitune bent upon doing noth 
ing by halves may yet exploit m his favor 

The most impoitant of these m the long run is 
the moral change produced by his recent experiences 
in Tom himself, as manifested by his break with 
Lady Bellaston and by his rejection of the honoiable 
advances of Mrs Hunt and the dishonorable ad 
vances of Mrs Fitzpatiick It is not so much what 
he IS however as what he is thought to be by All 
worthy and Sophia that immediately counts and he 
has had the good luck by virtue of commg to Lon 
don of acquiring in Mrs Miller a character witness 
who knows the best as well as the worst of him 
and who will at least be listened to by her old friend 
and benefactor Allworthy and perhaps by Sophia 
There is moreover as a lesult of what has happened, 
rather less danger than before that Sophia who in 
spite of her reason, still loves Tom will be forced 
to many Blifil, for though she is agam in the power 
of her family, the machinations of Lady Bellaston 
have led to a conflict between the two Westerns over 
the rival merits of Blifil and Lord Fellamai Time 
has thus been gained foi Tom, and meanwhile All- 
worthy and Blifil have come up to town in response 
to Western s summons and have taken lodgings with 
Mrs Miller Dowling has come too, and so also has 
Jenny now living with Fitzpatrick in lieu of the 
wife he has been seeking since Upton and whose 
whereabouts he has just learned All those m short, 
who know Bridgets secret — and Blifil s villainy m 
suppressing it at the time of her death — are now 
assembled foi the first time m close proximity to 
Allworthy And then Blifil made overconfident by 
his success and believing Fitzpatrick about to die 
of his wound decides to use the opportunity afforded 


by the presence of Lord Fellamars press gang at 
the duel to strike one last blow at Tom 

But this time all the acts of Fortune woik to the 
advantage of our hero and the resolution moves 
rapidly to its end first by the reunion of Tom with 
Allworthy and then by his reunion with Sophia 
The first requiies a reversal of Allworthy s judg- 
ment of Toms charactei and actions at the time 
of his banishment This is prepaied by Mis 
Millers msistence upon his present goodness and 
the sei vices he has rendered her family, but the 
decisive event is the letter from the dying and 
lepentant Squaie, which sets in a new light Toms 
acts during Allwoithy s illness although without 
clearly implicating Blifil The result is to restore Tom 
to his foster father s affections more or less on the 
footing which he had at the beginning of Book V 
but with the added circumstance that he has since 
suffered unjust persecution The new Tom is not 
yet fully known, or the entire extent and cause of 
the mjuries that have been done him Mrs Miller 
indeed suspects, but the blindness of Allworthy pre 
vents a discovery and it requires a second inter 
vention of Fortune aided by the rashness of Blifil 
to bring the revelation about For not only does Blifil 
think Fitzpatricks wound more serious than it is 
but m his zeal to gather all possible evidence dam 
aging to Tom he has made it inevitable that Jenny 
will come to know who Tom is that she will at once 
go to Allwoithy with her story that Dowling will 
then be questioned, and that he seeing where his 
profit now lies will tell the truth about the sup 
piession of Bridgets dymg message Thus here agam 
Fortune has done nothing by halves with the result 
that the exclusive place which Blifil has all along 
sought for himself in Allworthy s fortune and favor 
IS now, with his unmasking and subsequent banish- 
ment propel ly accorded to Tom In relation to the 
origmal conditions of the action moreover the 
reversal is equally complete Bridgets intended dis- 
closure of her secret has at last been made and 
with it both of her mistakes — of concealing Toms 
parentage and then of marrying the eldei Blifil — 
aie finally canceled out 

The reunion with Sophia is likewise prepared by 
Mis Millei who is able to convince her that Toms 
letter proposing marriage to Lady Bellaston was at 
worst an indiscietion But though Allworthy also 
intervenes on his nephew s behalf and though West 
ern is now as violent an advocate for Tom as he 
has earlier been for Blifil the resolution comes only 
when Sophia faced with the repentant young man 
finds once more (as after his previous affairs with 
Molly and Jenny) that her love for him is stronger 
than her injuied piide and that it is now a pleasure 
to be able to obey her fathers commands 

It is in nothing shoit of this total system of actions 
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moving by piobable or necessary connections fiom 
beginning through middle to end that the unity 
of the plot of Tom Jones is to be found It is the 
unity clearly, of a complex plot, built on two con 
tinuous but contrary lines of probability both stem- 
mmg from the double scheme of Bridget lespectmg 
Tom and from her mariiage with Captain Blihl and 
both reinforced, from Book III onward bv the 
combination m Tom s character of goodness and in- 
discretion the one producing immediately through- 
out the complication evei more bad fortune and 
distress for Tom the other at the same time prepai 
ing for him the good luck he finally comes to enjoy 
after the disco veiy and reversal in Book XVIII It is 
no wonder that tins plot, m which so many inci 
dents involving so many surprising turns are all 
subsumed so brilliantly under one principle of action, 
should have been praised by all those critics fiom 
the eighteenth century to the present who have had 
a taste for mtiicate and mgenious constructions of 
this kind 

If the plot of Tom Jones is still to be praised how 
ever it ought to be for reasons more relevant than 
these to the special artistic quality of the novel we 
contmue to read For what has just been outlined 
as the plot is obviously something from which if 
we had never read the work itself, we could hardly 
predict with any assurance how Fieldmgs master 
piece as composed for readers in a particularized 
sequence of words paiagiaphs chapters and books 
would be likely to afFect our opmions and feelings 
It is therefore not the plot proper of this novel but 
at most its necessary substrate of unified and prob- 
able action and, if we are to say what the plot 
pioper IS and be able to use our account foi critical 
purposes we must go beyond the material system of 
happenings — ^however intrmsically admirable this may 
be in its ordeied magnitude — and look for the formal 
prmciple which makes of this system a definitely 
effective whole and which actually opeiates in so far 
as we concentrate closely on the text to direct our 
emotionalized expectations for Tom and the others 
and our subsequent responses when the hoped-for 
or feared events occur 

13 The distinction can also be stated in terms of the decisions 
Fielding had to make in writing the novel It would obviously not 
have been the novel it is had he not conceived at some stage of the 
process of construction the particular system of actions I have 
sketched above but on the other hand the conception merely of 
this intricate scheme of incidents would have been insufficient to 
allow him to proceed securely in the writing without a fuither 
decision or complex of decisions as to the precise nature of the 
over all effect among several more or less distinct possibilities he 
wished his story to have on its readers The plot proper of Tom 
Jones IS thus not its system of actions alone but this system so 
qualified with respect to its working or power as to determine 
specifically rather than generally the successive artistic problems 
which Fielding faced in putting it into words It is only in this 
sense that we can speak intelligently or usefully of plot as a 
constructive first principle in Tom Jones or in any other imitative 
novel or drama 

I should add that several of my friends while willing to accept 
the foregoing analysis would prefer that I should use some other 


III 

In stating this principle for any plot we must 
considei three things (1) the geneial estimate we 
are induced to foim by signs m the woik of the 
moral character and deserts of the hero as a result 
of which we tend more or less ardently to wish for 
him either good or bad fortune in the end (2) the 
judgments we are led similarly to make about the 
nature of the events that actually befall the hero 
or seem likelv to befall him as having either painful 
or pleasurable consequences for him and this in 
greater or less degree and permanently or tempo 
rarily and (3) the opinions we are made to entertain 
concerning the degree and kind of his responsibility 
for what happens to him, as being either little oi 
gieat and if the latter, the result either of his acting 
m full knowledge of what he is doing oi of some 
sort of mistake The form of a given plot is a func 
tion of the particular coi relation among these three 
variables which the completed work is calculated to 
establish consistently and progressively in our 
mmds and m these terms we may say that the plot 
of Tom Jones has a pervasively comic form The 
precise sense however m which the form is comic 
IS a rather special one, which needs to be carefully 
defined 

To begin with it is obviously a plot in which the 
complication generates much pain and mner suffer- 
ing for the hero, as a result of misfortunes which 
would seem genuinely serious to any good person 
He is schemed against by a villam who will not stop 
even at judicial murder to secure his ends and what 
IS worse in his eyes he loses the good will of the two 
people whom he most loves, and loses it as a conse- 
quence not simply of the machmations of his enemies 
but of his own mistaken acts From near the begin 
nmg until close to the end moreover, he is made to 
undergo an almost contmuous series of distressing 
indignities to be insulted on the score of his birth 
to be forbidden the sight of Sophia to see her being 
pushed into a hated marriage with Blifil and perse 
cuted when she refuses to be banished abruptly 
from home to be i educed to poverty and forced 
to take money from Lady Bellaston, to be laid m wait 
for by a press gang, to be compelled to run a man 
through m self-defense, and finally in prison to be 
faced with the prospect of a disgraceful death 

The hero furthermore to whom all this happens 
is a naturally good man — ^not notably vutuous but 
foi all his faults, at least the equal of ourselves and 
of any other character in the novel m disinterested 
ness, generosity, and tender benevolent feelmg These 
traits aie impressed upon us in the third book and 
are nevei obscured even m the worst of Tom s trou 

word than plot to designate the formal principle I have been 
attempting to define I am inclined to agree with them and only 
wish that they or I could think of a better term 
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bles m London they are, m fact, revivified for us 
just at the point when we might be most tempted 
to forget them by the episodes of Anderson and of 
Mis Millers daughter We favor Tom theiefore, 
even if we do not admire him, and we wish for him 
the good fortune with Allworthy and Sophia which 
he properly wishes for himself and which in teims 
of his basic moral character, he deserves to get 
We follow him through his troubles and distresses, 
consequently, with a desire that he will eventually 
be delivered from them and reunited to his friend 
and mistiess and this all the more when, at the 
climax of his difficulties, we see him acting, for the 
first time, m a way we can entirely approve, m the 
end when our wishes for him are unexpectedly 
realized, and to a fuller degree than we had antici 
pated we feel some of the satisfaction which Field 
mg says (XVIII xui) was then felt by the principal 
characteis themselves All were happy but those 
the most who had been most unhappy before Their 
formei sufferings and feais gave such a relish to 
their felicity as even love and fortune in their fullest 
flow could not have given without the advantage 
of such a comparison 

Havmg conceived a plot in which so sympathetic 
a character is subjected in the complication to expe- 
riences so painful it would have been relatively easy 
for Fielding to write a novel similar in form to his 
Ameha that is to say, a tragicomedy of common life 
designed to arouse and then to dissipate by a sudden 
happy resolution emotions of fear and pity for his 
hero and of indignation toward his enemies There 
is, mdeed an even greater material basis for such 
an effect in Tom Jones than in the later novel the 
evils that threaten Tom and the mdignities he under 
goes are, m the abstiact, more serious than anything 
Booth has to fear, and the same thing is tiue of the 
persecutions endured by Sophia as compared with 
those which Amelia is made to suffer And yet noth 
ing is more evident than that whereas the emotions 
awakened in us by the distresses of Booth and 
Amelia are the giaver emotions of anxiety and com 
passion that yield what Fielding calls the pleasure 
of tenderness, our feelings for Tom and Sophia, 

as we anticipate or view in actuality the greater 
evils that befall them prior to the final discovery, 
partake only m the mildest degree of this painful 
quality We do not actively fear for oi pity either 
of them and our indignation at the actions of their 
enemies — even the actions of Blifil — never develops 
into a sustamed pumtive response 

Nor is the reason foi this hard to find It is gen 
erally the case that whatever tends to minimize our 
fear m a plot that involves thieats of undeseived 
misfortune for the sympathetic characters tends also 
to minimize oui pity when the misfortune occurs 

Ameha Book III chap i 


and likewise our indignation against the doers of the 
evil and fear for Tom and Sophia as they move 
toward the successive climaxes of their troubles is 
prevented fiom becoming a predominant emotion 
in the complication of Tom Jones chiefly by two 
things 

The first is our perception which in each case 
grows stronger as the novel proceeds, that the pei 
sons whose actions thi eaten serious consequences 
for the heio and heroine are all persons for whom, 
though in varying degrees we are bound to feel a 
ceitain contempt The most formidable of them all 
is of course Blifil As a villain however, he is no 
lago but merely a clever oppoitunist who is likely 
to oven each himself ( as the failuie of his first schemes 
shows) and whose power of harm depends entirely 
on the blindness of Allworthy he deceives Tom only 
temporal ily and Sophia and Mrs Millei not at all 
and after we have seen the display of his personal 
ineptitude in the proposal scene with Sophia, we are 
prepared to wait without too much active suspense 
for his final showing-up Blifil is too coldly selfish, 
pel haps to strike us as positively ridiculous but in 
the characters of the other agents of misfortune the 
comic strain is clear It is most obvious needless to 
say in Squire Western and his sister who can really 
fear that the peisecutions directed against the deter 
mined and resouiceful Sophia by such a blundering 
pair of tyrants can ever issue in serious harm^ For 
Allworthy too m spite of his excellent prmciples, it 
IS hard for us to maintain entne respect we should 
ceitainly take more seriously his condemnation of 
Tom in Book VI had we not become accustomed 
as a result of earlier incidents in the novel to smile 
at a man who could believe m the goodness of the 
two Blifils and whose piide in his own judgment 
could make him dispose so precipitously of Jenny 
and Partridge There are evident comic traits also m 
all the pel sons who cause trouble for Tom and 
Sophia m the later part of the action in Dowling 
the man always in a hurry in Lady Bellaston the 
great dame who pursues a plebeian with frenzied 
letters and nocturnal visits to his lodgings, in Lord 
Fellamar the half hearted rake, in Fitzpatrick the 
unfaithful but jealous husband who will not believe 
the evidence of his own eyes In lespect of her rela 
tions with Tom, though not otherwise Sophia, too 
must be added to the list as a virtuous girl with a 
proper amount of spirit (not to say vanity) whose 
good resolutions agamst Tom never smvive for long 
m the presence of her lover These are all manifes 
tations of the ineffectual or ridiculous in a plot m 

^ I confine myself here to devices in some sense implicit in the 
plot Itself as distinguished from devices serving the same purpose 
which involve Fielding s manner of representation on the latter see 
Section IV below A full solution of the problem would also have 
to take into account as one of my friends reminds me such things 
as the choice of names for the characters and the general nonserious 
expectations suggested by the title of the work 
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which the impending events are materially painful 
and they contribute on the principle that we fear 
less or not at all when the agents of haim to a hero 
are more oi less laughable persons to induce in us 
a general feeling of confidence that matters are not 
really as serious as they appear 

A second ground of security lies m the nature of 
the probabilities for future action that are made 
evident piogressively as the novel unfolds From the 
beginning until the final capitulation of Sophia, the 
successive incidents constantly bring foith new and 
unexpected complications each seemmgly fraught 
with more suffering for Tom than the last, but as we 
read we instinctively infer from past occurrences to 
what will probably happen next or in the end and 
what steadily cumulates in this way in spite of the 
gradual worsening of Toms situation is an opinion 
that smce nothing irreparable has so far happened 
to him nothing ever will In one sense — that which 
relates to its material events — the action becomes 
more and more serious as it moves to its climax m 
another sense — ^that which relates to our expecta 
tions — ^less and less serious and I think that any 
close reader who keeps in mind the earlier paits of 
the novel as he attends to the later is mevitably 
made aware of this with the result that though his 
interest mounts his fear increasingly declines We 
come thus to the first climax in Book VI recalhng 
such thmgs as Jenny s assurance to Allworthy that 
she will someday make known the whole tiuth the 
sudden reversal of the elder Blifils sinister plans 
the collapse, aftei initial success, of young Blifils 
first scheme against Tom and Tom s return to favor 
with All worthy after the incident of Molly s arrest 
and all these memories inevitably operate to check 
the rise of any long-range apprehensions And it is 
the same too, with the second and apparently much 
more serious climax at the end of Book XVI, when 
Tom dismissed by Sophia lies in prison awaiting 
the death of Fitzpatrick, who has been given up by 
his surgeon we cannot but remember how m the 
affairs of Molly and then of Mrs Waters Sophia has 
more than once demonstrated her inability to mflict 
any great or prolonged punishment on Tom for his 
sms with other women and how on the occasion of 
Allworthy s illness m Book V the outcome had com 
pletely disappomted the gloomy predictions of the 
doctor 

The attenuation m these ways of fear pity, and 
indignation is a necessary condition of the peculiar 
comic pleasure which is the form of the plot m Tom 
Jones but it is only a negative and hence not a suffi 
cient condition A comic effect of any kind would be 
impossible if we took Toms increasmgly bad pros 
pects with the same seriousness as he himself takes 
them, but what in a positive sense makes Fieldmg s 
plot comic is the combination of this feeling of se 


curity with our perception of the decisive lole which 
Toms own blunders are made to play consistently 
m the genesis of all the major difficulties into which 
he is successively bi ought — always of couise with 
the eager assistance of Fortune and of the malice or 
misundei standing of others The importance of this 
becomes clear when we consider how much trouble 
he would have spared himself had he not mistaken 
his seduction by Molly for a seduction of hei by him 
had he not got diunk when he learned of Allworthy s 
recovery or fought with Blifil and Thwackum had 
he not suggested to Western that he be allowed to 
plead Blifils case with Sophia had he not allowed 
himself to be seduced by Jenny at Upton, had he 
not thought that his very love foi Sophia, to say 
nothing of his gallantry, required him to keep well 
with the lady at the masquerade and lastly had he 
not accepted so uncritically Nightingale s scheme for 
compelling her to break off the affair 

The truth is that each successive stage of the plot 
up to the beginning of the denouement in Book 
XVII IS precipitated by a fiesh act of imprudence 
or indiscretion on the part of Tom for which he is 
sooner or later made to suffer not only in his foitune 
but his feelings until in the resolution of each 
sequence he discovers that the consequences of his 
folly are after all not so serious as he has feared 
This characteristic pattern emerges even before the 
start of the complication proper in the episode of 
Toms relations with Molly and Sophia in Book IV 
and the first part of Book V it dominates the pro- 
longed suspense of his relations with Allworthy from 
the time of the latter s illness to the final discovery 
and it determmes the course of his troubles with 
Sophia from Upton to the meeting in London and 
from the ill conceived proposal scheme to her sudden 
surrender at the end 

The comic pleasure all this gives us is certamly not 
of the same kind as that produced by such classic 
comic plots as (say) Ben Jonson s The Silent Woman 
or to take a more extreme instance of the type his 
Volpone, in which a morally despicable person is 
made by reason of his own folly or lapse from 
cleverness to suffer a humiliating and, to him though 
not to others painful reversal of fortune The comedy 
of Blifil IS indeed of this simple punitive kind,^^ 
but our suspense concerning Blifil is only m a sec 
ondary way determmative of the effect of Fieldmg s 
novel and the comedy of Tom and hence of the plot 
as a whole is of a different sort It is not simple 
comedy but mixed the peculiar power of which 
depends upon the fact that the mistaken acts of the 
hero which principally excite our amusement are the 
acts of a man for whom throughout the plot we 
entertain sympathetic feehngs because of the general 

I borrow this term from Elder Olson s An Outline of Poetic 
Theory (see above p 12) 
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goodness of his character we do not want, therefore, 
to see him suffer any permanent indignity or humil- 
iation, and we never cease to wish good foitune foi 
him This favoiable attitude, moreover is not con 
tradicted by anything m the acts themselves fiom 
which his trouble springs We perceive that in suc- 
cessive situations, involving threats to his fortune or 
peace of mind he invariably does some imprudent 
or foolish thing which cannot fail the cucumstances 
being what in our superior knowledge we see them 
to be, to result for him in painful embairassment 
and regret but we realize iliat his blunders arise 
from no permanent weakness of character but are 
merely the natuial errors of judgment easily corrigi 
ble in the future, of an inexpeiienced and too im 
pulsively generous and gallant young man We look 
forward to the probable consequences of his mdis 
cretions, therefore, with a certain anticipatory reluc 
tance and apprehension — a kind of faint alarm which 
IS the comic analogue of fear it is some such feeling, 
I thmk that we experience if only momentarily 
when Tom gets drunk and goes into the wood with 
Molly and when, much later, he sends his proposal 
letter to Lady Bellaston We know that trouble more 
trouble than the young man either foresees or de- 
serves is m store for him as a result of what he has 
done, and since, foolish as he is, we favor him against 
his enemies, the expectation of his inevitable suffer- 
mg cannot be purely and simply pleasant 

And yet the expectation is never really painful m 
any positive degree and it is kept from becoming so 
by our counter expectation estabhshed by the de- 
vices I have mentioned that however acute may be 
Toms consequent sufferings his mistakes will not 
issue m any permanent frustration of our wishes for 
his good In this security that no genuine harm has 
been done we can view his present distresses — as 
when he anguishes over the wrong he thinks he has 
done to Molly, or finds Sophias muflF m his bed at 
Upton, or receives her letter — as the deseived con- 
sequences of erroneous actions for which any good 
man would naturally feel embarrassment or shame 
We do not therefore pity him in these moments, for 
all his self-accusations and cries of despair but 
rather laugh at him as a man who has behaved 
ridiculously or beneath himself and is now bemg 
properly punished And our comic pleasure contmues 
into the subsequent resolving scenes — ^the discovery 
of Molly in bed with Square the meeting with 
Sophia m London, and the final anticlimax of her 
agreement to marry him the next morning — ^when it 
appears that Tom has after all worried himself over 
much, for we now see that he has been doubly ridic- 
ulous, at first m not takmg his situation seriously 
enough and then m taking it more seriously than he 
should But Tom is a good man, and we expect him 
to get better and so our amused reaction to his 


sufferings lacks entirely the punitive quality that 
characterizes comedy of the Jonsonian type If the 
anticipatory emotion is a mild shudder of apprehen 
Sion the climactic emotion — the comic analogue of 
pity — IS a kind of friendly mirth at his expense 
( poor Tom we say to ourselves), which easily 
modulates m the happy denouement into unsenti 
mental rejoicing at his not entirely deserved good 
fortune 

This however is not quite all, for not only does 
Toms final good fortune seem to us at least partly 
undeserved m terms of his own behavior, but we 
realize, when we look back from the end upon the 
long course of the action that he has, in truth 
needed all the luck that has been his Again and 
again he has been on the verge of genuinely serious 
disaster and though we expect him to survive and 
hence do not fear for him in prospect we perceive 
at the resolution of each of his major predicaments 
that there has been something of a hairs bieadth 
quality in his escape The cards have indeed been 
stacked against him from the beginning to the ulti 
mate discovery he has been a young man whose lack 
of security and imprudence more than offset his nat 
ural goodness living m a world m which the majority 
of people are ill natuied and selfish, and some of 
them actively malicious and in which the few good 
persons are easily imposed upon by appearances 
It is against this background of the potentially serious 
— ^more than ever prominent in the London scenes 
— that the story of Toms repeated indiscretions is 
made to unfold with the result that, though the 
pleasure remams consistently comic its quality is 
never quite that of the merely amiable comedy 
based likewise upon the blunders of sympathetic 
protagonists of such works as She Stoops To Con- 
quer or The Rivals We are not disposed to feel 
when we are done laughing at Tom that all is right 
with the world or that we can count on Fortune 
always intervemng in the same gratifying way, on 
behalf of the good 

IV 

This or something very close to this I thmk, is 
the intended workmg or power of Tom Jones 
and the primary question for the critic concerns the 
extent to which Fielding s handling of the constituent 
parts of the novel is calculated to sustain and maxi 
mize this special pleasure which is its form 

It must be said that he sometimes fails There are 
no perfect works of art, and, though many of the 
faults that have been found in Tom Jones are faults 
only on the supposition that it should have been 
another kmd of novel still enough leal shortcomings 
remain to keep ones enthusiasm foi Fielding s 
achievement within reasonable bounds There are 
not infrequent longueurs notably in the Man of the 
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Hill s Story (whatever positive values this may have), 
in Mrs Fitzpatricks narrative to Sophia (useful as 
this is m itself) m the episode of Toms encounter 
with the gypsies and in the final complications of 
the Nightingale affair With the best will in the 
world too, It is impossible not to be shocked by 
Toms acceptance of fifty pounds from Lady Bel 
laston on the night of his first meeting with her at 
the masquerade and his subsequent emergence as 
one of the best dressed men about town it is 
necessary, no doubt that he should now fall lower 
than ever before but surely not so low as to make 
it hard for us to mfer his act from our previous 
knowledge of his character and of the rather modest 
limits hitherto of his financial need, for the moment 
at least, a different Tom is before our eyes And 
there are also more general faults The narrator for 
one thing though it is well tliat he should mtrude 
peihaps intrudes too much in a purely ornamental 
way the introductory essays thus, while we should 
not like to lose them from the canon of Fieldmgs 
writings, serve only occasionally the function of 
chorus, and the returns from them, even as em 
bellishment begin to dimmish before the end What 
chiefly strikes the modern reader however is the 
extent of Fieldmg s reliance, m the novel as a whole 
on techmques of narrative now largely abandoned 
by novelists who have learned their art since the 
middle of the nmeteenth century It could be shown 
I think, that as compared with most of his prede 
cessois the author of Tom Jones had moved a long 
way in the direction of the imitative and dramatic 
Yet it cannot be denied that in many chapters where 
he might better have rendered he merely states 
and that even in the most successful of the scenes 
in which action and dialogue predominate he leaves 
far less to mference than we are disposed to like 
Despite all this, however there are not many 
novels of comparable length in which the various 
parts are conceived and developed with a shrewder 
eye to what is required for a maximum realization 
of the form A few examples of this will have to 
serve and it is natural to start with the manner m 
which Fieldmg handles the incidents that follow 
directly fiom Toms mistakes The pattern of all of 
these is much the same Tom first commits an m 
discretion which is then discovered, and the dis 
covery results in his immediate oi eventual embar- 
rassment Now It IS clear that the comic pleasure 
will be enhanced in pioportion as m each mcident, 
the discovery is made unexpectedly and by precisely 
those persons whose knowledge of what Tom has 
done will be most damaging to him and by as many 

Perhaps the chief exception to this in its relatively large use 
of intimation is the scene of Tom s conversation with Dowling 
in Book XII chap x 

I am indebted for several points in what follows to an unpub 
lished essay by one of m> students Mr Melvin Seiden 


of these as possible so that the consequences for him 
ire not simple but compounded Fielding understood 
this well and the effects of his undei standing aic 
lepeatedly evident m Tom Jones from Book IV to 
the end of the complication Consider for example 
how he manages the discovery of Tom s original en- 
tanglement with Molly It is necessary of course, 
when Molly is arrested after the fight in the church 
\aid that Tom should at once rush to Allworthy 
with his mistaken confession, but it is not necessary 
— only highly desirable — that he should intervene in 
the fight himself as Molly s champion that Blifil 
and Square should be with him at the time, that 
the news of the arrest should reach him while he is 
dining with Western and Sophia whose charm he is 
just beginning to peiceive and that when he leaves 
m a huiry the Squire should joke with his daughter 
about what he suspects Or again there is the even 
more complicated and comically disastrous sequence 
that begins with Tom s drunkenness after Allworthv s 
recovery This in itself is ridiculous since we know 
the illness has never been serious, but observe how 
the succeeding embarrassments aie made to pile up 
Toms hilarious joy leadmg to his fight with Blifil 
this to his retirement to the grove, his romantic 
meditation on Sophia and his surrender to Mollv 
this to the discovery of his new folly by Blifil and 
Thwackum, this to the second fight much bloodier 
than the first and this in turn, when the Westerns 
unexpectedly appear on the scene, to Sophias fresh 
disco veiy of Toms wildness and, what is much more 
serious to the misconstruction of her faintmg fit by 
her aunt with results that lead presently to the 
proposal of a match with Blifil the foolish interven- 
tion of Tom, the discovery by Western of the true 
state of affairs, his angry appeal to Allworthy Blifil s 
distorted version of what has happened, Tom s ex- 
pulsion from home and Sophias imprisonment All 
this IS probable enough but there is something of 
the comically wonderful m the educmg of so many 
appropriately extreme consequences from a cause m 
itself so apparently innocent and trivial And the 
same art of making the most out of incidents for the 
sake of the comic suspense of the plot can be seen 
at work through the rest of the novel in the great 
episode at Upton for example, where all the happen 
mgs are contrived to produce, immediately or re 
motely a maximum of pseudo serious suffering foi 
Tom and also m the various later scenes m which 
the discovery to Sophia of Toms intrigue with her 
cousin IS first narrowly averted, with much embar 
rassment to him, and then finally made under cir 
cumstances that could hardly be woise for the young 
man A less accomplished artist seeking to achieve 
the same general effect through his plot would cer 
tainly have missed many of these opportunities 
A less accomplished artist again, would never 
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have been able to invent oi sustain characters so 
good for the form as well as so interesting in them 
selves, as the two Westerns and Partridge We need 
not dwell on the multiple uses to which these great 
humoiists are put it is more impoitant since the 
point has been less often discussed or discussed m 
part to Fielding s disadvantage to consider what 
merits can be found in his handhng of the other 
characters such as Tom himself, Allworthy, Sophia 
and Blifil who are intended to seem morally sym 
pathetic or antipathetic to us and comically inferior 
only by virtue of their erroneous acts With the 
exception of Sophia who is made charming and 
lively enough to constitute in herself good fortune 
for Tom they are not endowed with any notably 
paiticulaiized traits, and the question for ciiticism 
IS whether given the comic form of the novel as a 
whole, any more lifelike doing would not have 
entailed a depaiture from the mean which this im- 
posed I think the answer is clear for Blifil he must 
be made to seem suflBciently formidable in the short 
run to arouse comic apprehension for Tom but not 
so formidable as to excite m us active or prolonged 
feelings of indignation and any further individual- 
izing of him than we get would almost certainly 
have upset this balance to the detriment of the 
whole The answer is clear also I think, for Tom 
We must consistently favor him against his enemies 
and think it probable that he should sufiFer acute em- 
barrassment and remorse when he discovers the 
consequences of his mistakes but on the other hand, 
any appreciably greater particularizmg of his sym- 
pathetic traits than is attempted would inevitably 
have made it difficult for us not to feel his predica 
ments as seriously as he does himself and that 
would have been an error it is not the least happy 
of Fieldmgs mventions for example that he re 
peatedly depicts Tom especially when he is talking 
to Sophia or thinking about her in terms of the 
cliches of heroic romance There remains Allworthy 
and concerning him the chief doubt arises from a 
consideration of the important part he is given 
along with Sophia, m the definition of Toms final 
good fortune For the purposes of the comic com 
plication it IS sufficient that we should see him acting 
in the character of a severely just magistrate who 
constantly administers mjustice through too great 
trust in his knowledge of men it is not for this 
however, but for his amiability that Tom loves him 
and cherishes his company in the end yet of AH 
worthy s actual possession of that quality we are 
given few clear signs 

A whole essay finally, could be written on die 
masterly way in which Fielding exploited the various 
devices implicit in his third person historical mode 
of narration in the service of his comic form Broadly 
speaking, his problem was twofold first, to establish 


and maintain m the reader a general frame of mmd 
appropriate to the emotional quality of the story as a 
whole and, second, to make sure that the feelings 
aroused by his characters at paiticular moments or 
stages of the action were kept m proper alignment 
with the intended over all effect 

That the first problem is adequately solved there 
can be little doubt long before we come to the inci 
dents in which Tom s happmess is put in jeopardy by 
his own blunders and the malice of Blifil, we have 
been prepared to expect much unmerited calamity 
and distress for him, and at the same time to view 
the prospect without alarm Our security would 
doubtless have been less had not Fielding chosen to 
represent at length the events contained in Books 
I and II with the vivid impressions they give of 
the fallibility of Allworthy on the one hand and of 
the impotence for permanent harm of the elder Blifil 
on the other we cannot but look forward to a 
repetition of this pattern m the later parts of the 
novel This is less important however, as a detei- 
minant of our frame of mind than the guidance given 
us by the clearly evident attitude of Fielding s narra 
tor He IS we perceive, a man we can trust, who 
knows the whole story and still is not deeply con- 
cerned one who understands the difference between 
good men and bad and who can yet speak with 
amused indulgence of the fiist, knowing how prone 
they aie to weakness of intellect and with urbane 
scorn, rather than indignation, of the second know- 
ing that most of them, too are fools This combina 
tion of sympathetic moral feeling with ironical de 
tachment is bound to influence our expectations 
from the first, and to the extent that it does so we 
tend to anticipate the coming troubles with no more 
than comic fear 

It is when the troubles come, in Book V and later 
that Fieldmgs second problem emerges, for, given 
the kinds of things that then happen to Tom and 
especially the seriousness with which as a good man 
he necessarily takes them there is always a danger 
that our original comic detachment may give way, 
temporarily, to tiagicomic feelings of fear, pity, and 
indignation That this seldom happens is another sign 
of how successfully, in Tom Jones the handling of 
the parts is kept consonant with the formal demands 
of the whole It is a question primarily of maximiz 
mg the general comic expectations of the reader by 
minimizing the possible non comic elements in his 
inferences about paiticular situations and the devices 
which Fieldmg uses for the purpose are of several 
kinds Sometimes the result is achieved by prevent- 
ing our attention from concentrating long or closely 
on potential causes of distress for Tom, it is notable, 
for example, that we are given no lepresentation of 
Blifil scheming Tom s rum before his speech to All- 
worthy in Book VI, chapter xi, and that from this 
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point until Book XVI Blifil and his intentions are 
not again bi ought to the fore Sometimes the device 
consists in slurring over a painful scene by gen 
eralized nai ration and then quickly divertmg us to an 
obviously comic sequence in another line of action 
this IS what Fielding does to excellent eflFect with 
the incident of Tom s condemnation and banishment, 
we should feel much more keenly for him if, in the 
fiist place we were allowed to hear more of his 
talk with Allworthy and in the second place were 
not plunged so soon after into the ridiculous quarrels 
of the Westerns Or again the expedient may take 
the simple form of a refusal by the narrator to de 
scribe feelings of Tom which if they were repre 
sented directly and at length might easily excite a 
non comic response as m the accounts of his mad 
ness at Upton after he finds Sophias muff and of 
the torments he endures ( such that even Thwackum 
would almost have pitied him ) when hei message 
of dismissal comes to him in piison And the same 
general minimizing function is also served by the two 
episodes in the middle part of the novel which have 
occasioned so much discussion among critics Both 
the stoiy told to Tom by the Man of the Hill and 
that recounted to Sophia by Mrs Fitzpatrick how 
ever much they owe to the convention of inter- 
polated narratives which Fielding had inherited 
along with other devices from the earliei writers of 
comic romance are clearly designed as negative 
analogies to the moral state of the listeners from 
which the reader is led to infei on the eve of the 
most distressing part of the complication for the hero 
and heroine, that nothing that may happen to them 
will be in comparison very bad 

The controlling influence of the form can be seen 
in all these expedients and it is no less apparent m 
Fielding s handlmg of the intrigue upon which the 
action of the novel ultimately depends — Bridgets 
affair with Summer her scheme of temporary con 
cealment and eventual disclosure of Tom s parentage 
and the frustration of the second of these intentions 
until the denouement, by Blifil Without this series 
of events and the consequences they entail in the 
opinions and acts of the characters the plot as we 
have it could not have existed but there was noth- 
ing m the nature of the events themselves to pre- 
scribe the particular manner m which they must be 
brought before the readei At least two alternative 
modes of procedure were open to Fielding besides 
the one he actually chose He could on the one 
hand have let the reader into the secret, either from 
the beginning or at the point in Book V where 
Bridgets dying message is brought by Dowlmg m 
the former case a biief statement by the narrator 
would have been sujfficient (since he plainly knows 
the facts) in the lattei case a brief repoit for which 
theie are piecedents elsewhere m the novel, of 


Blifil s thoughts Oi on the other hand he could 
have contrived to keep our curiosity regarding the 
mystery more continuously and actively awake espe 
cially in the long sti etches of the story between 
Book III and the final scenes in London this need 
not again have required any invention of new m 
cidents but only manipulations of the naiiative dis 
course such as an explicit direction of the readers 
mind to the circumstance that Dowling brought a 
letter from Bridget as well as the news of her death 
a hmt that Blifil now had some new and surprising 
information about Tom and an occasional reminder 
thereafter that the full truth concerning Tom s birth 
was still to be learned and that it might, when 
known have important bearmgs, for good or possibly 
for ill upon his fortunes 

Given however, the foim which Fielding accord 
mg to our hypothesis, was attemptmg to impose on 
the materials of his plot with its distinctive Ime of 
seriocomic expectations and desires either of these 
two courses would clearly have been incorrect The 
second would have injected into the middle sections 
of the narrative a competing principle of suspense 
diverting our attention unduly from the question o£ 
what IS likely to befall Tom as a result of his mistakes 
to the question of who he is the novel would then 
have become in fact the mysteiy story which, on a 
paitial and erroneous view it has sometimes been 
taken to be And the consequences of the other 
course would have been equally, perhaps more dis 
ruptive For the complication in that case would 
have become, m large part the stoiy of a completely 
foieseen and wished for discovery repeatedly de 
ferred with the result on the one hand, that our 
complacency about the eventual outcome would 
have been increased to such a degree as sensibly to 
lessen our comic fear and hence our comic miith in 
the successive anticlimactic reversals and on the 
other hand that our preoccupation with the comic 
aspects of Tom s well mtentioned blundeimgs would 
have tended to give way excessively to a concern 
with the oiiginal injustice done him by Bridget and 
with the villainy of Blifil A mean between emphasis 
on the existence of a mystery and full revelation of 
the secret to the reader was therefore indicated as 
the right technique and it was his perception of 
this that guided Fielding s procedure both in Books I 
and II, where the question of Toms parentage is 
formally inquiied into by Allworthy and settled to 
his own satisfaction and in Books V XVII where 
the question is reopened, in intent but not m result 
first by the confession of Bridget and then by tlie 
advances of Dowling to Tom Something close to the 
proper mean is achieved by concentrating the narra- 
tive m the opening books on the objective acts and 
declarations of Bridget Jenny and Paitridge sub- 
sequent to the finding of Tom m Allworthy s bed and 
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representing these by signs sufSciendy ambiguous so 
that, although we discount the infeiences drawn by 
Allwoithy from the behavior of the two supposed 
parents we are yet given no adequate premises from 
which to reason to any paiticulai alternative explana- 
tion We smuiise that one will ultimately be forth 
coming, but in the meantime we are easily persuaded 
by the narrator to suspend our curiosity, especially 
since we perceive that neither of Allworthy s dis 
coveries will make any difference m his tieatment of 
Tom We are predisposed therefore to yield our at 
tention to the events recounted m the middle books 
of the novel without active speculation concemmg 
then remoter causes oi growmg impatience for fur 
ther disclosmes Ambiguous disclosures do mdeed 
continue to be made There is the pervasive irony 
(m the woild of this novel) of a young man as- 
sumed by nearly everyone m his circle mcludmg 
himself to be base-born who yet manifests all the 
signs, m appearance and sensibility, of being a gen 
tleman and is regularly taken as one by strangers 
until they learn his story, and there are also the more 
specific clues to the real state of affairs afforded by 
Bridget s mcreasing preference for Tom as he grows 
up the suddenly mtensified animosity of Blifil to 
ward the foundling after he learns the content of 
Budgets message Partridges disavowal of the role 
in which he has been cast as Tom s father and, most 
pointed of all, Dowlings sly reference to yom 
uncle m the interview which he forces on Tom m 
Book XII But though hints of the truth are thus 
given in the events themselves, it is only in retro 
spect, at the moment of the discovery scene m Book 
)^III, that we grasp their cumulative import, so 
effectively, in the narrator s discourse up to the very 
eve of this scene, has the question of who Tom is 
been kept subordinate to the question, upon which 
the mam comic effect depends of what will imme- 
diately follow from his imprudent acts 

V 

These are only a few of the thmgs that can be 
said, in the light of our general hypothesis about 
plot concerning the plot of Tom Jones and the rela- 
tion to it of the othei parts of the novel I have given 
no consideration, thus, either to the functions served 
by the minor characters and by the many passages of 
extra dramatic thought m definmg the moial quality 
of the world m which the action takes place, or to 
the formal purposes governing Fieldmg s highly selec- 
tive use of dialogue, or to the manner m which the 
diction and imagery of the narrative parts help to 
hold our responses to the right comic Ime even when 
the mcidents themselves seem most serious 

An adequate study of the plot of Tom Jones con 
sidered as a first principle of artistic construction 
would requnre answers to these and possibly still 


other questions all of them of a kind which the 
tiaditional ways of discussing woiks with plots 
have tended to leave out of account My intention, 
however, has been not so much to attempt a evalua- 
tion of Tom Jones as to make clear the assumptions 
and illustrate some of the possibilities for piactical 
ciiticism of a kind of whole-pait analysis of narrative 
compositions such as has not too often, I thmk been 
undertaken Like all critical methods it has its limita 
tions and it must be judged accordingly in terms 
not only of the problems it is peculiarly fitted to deal 
with but of those which he beyond its scope Its 
distinctive character derives, m the first place from 
the fact that it views a work of art as a dynamic 
whole which affects our emotions in a certain way 
through the functioning together of its elements in 
subordmation to a determmate poetic foim It is 
better suited therefore, to exhibit the degree of 
efficiency with which the parts of a work or section 
thereof contribute to the maximum achievement of 
its effect than to do full justice to the qualities over 
and above this which characterize in all fine works 
the development of the parts themselves there are 
many strokes in the lepresentation of Partridge for 
instance which no one would wish away, yet which 
aie bound to seem gratuitous when considered 
merely in the light of his somewhat minor lole in 
the evolution of the comic action The method 
again is specific, in the sense that it seeks to appraise 
a writer s performance m a given work m relation to 
the nature and requirements of the particular task 
he has set himself the assumed end bemg the pei 
fection of the work as an artistic whole of the special 
kind he decided it should be It is a method bettei 
adapted consequently to the appreciation of success 
or failure in mdividual works than it is to the making 
of comparative judgments based on criteria of literal y 
greatness or seriousness that transcend differences 
of kind we cleaily need other terms and distinctions 
than those provided by a poetics of forms if we aie 
to talk discrimmatmgly about the general qualities 
of mtelligence and feeling reflected in Tom Jones or 
even be able to defend Fielding against the recent 
and surely somewhat insensitive, judgment that his 
attitudes and his concern with human nature, are 
simple and not such as to produce an effect of any- 
thing but monotony (on a mind that is demanding 
moie than external action) when exhibited at the 

The kind of thing I have m mind is well illustrated by the late 
George Oiwell s remarks on the unnecessary detail in Dickens 
(see his Dickens Dah & Others [New York 1946] pp 59 65) Of 
the same order is the following sentence from the account of the 
fight with the captain m Joseph Andrews Book III chap xi (italics 
mine) The uplifted hanger diopped from his hind and he fell 
prostrated on the floor with a lumpish noise and his halfpence 
rattled %n his pocket It is difficult to conceive of any func 

tional analysis however refined its principles that would afford 
premises for the discussion of such traits and yet their presence 
01 absence is obviously an important factor in our discrimination 
between distinguished and undistinguished writing 
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length of an epic in piose Finally, the method 
IS one which depends on the analytical isolation of 
works of art as finished pioducts from the circum- 
stances and processes of their origm It is therefoie 
bettei fitted to explam those effects m a work which 
would be specificdly the same in any other work of 
whatevei date that was constructed in accordance 
with the same combination of artistic piinciples than 
those effects which must be attributed to the fact 
that the work was produced by a given artist, m a 
given peiiod at a given stage in the evolution of 
the species or tradition to which it belongs we have 
obviously to go beyond foimal criticism if we would 
assess Fieldmgs originality as a writer of comic 
romance oi account for that peculiarly eighteenth 
century flavor in Tom Jones which causes us to re 
fleet that unique and unrepresentative as Fieldmg s 
novel IS when considered as a whole it could yet 
have been written at no other time 

The criticism of forms needs thus to be supple 
mented by the criticism of quahties in both of the 
senses just indicated and also by historical inquiries 
of various soits This granted however, two things 
can be said the first of which is that although the 
ciiticism of forms is only one among a number of 
valid and useful ciitical methods it is still the sole 
method capable of dealing adequately — ^i e with a 
minimum of unanalyzed teims — and at the same 
time literally — i e , in teims of causes and effects 
rather than analogies — ^with those characteristics 
and values in any literal y work which derive from 
its constiuction as a self contamed whole endowed 
with a power of affecting us in a paiticular way by 
virtue of the manner in which its internal parts are 
conceived and fitted together It is a method there- 
fore, which ought to have a strong appeal to the 
many students of literature m our time who wish to 
consider their subject in a now famous phrase as 
literature and not another thing, but who are tem- 
peramentally averse to analogical procedures and 
intellectually dissatisfied with those modern critical 
systems which however literal provide no analysis 
of any except one or two of the internal causes of 
literary effects And the second point is perhaps 
equally clear namely that although the criticism 
of qualities and the investigation of histoiical origins 
and significances may achieve important results in 
dependently of the criticism of forms as the past his 
toiy of practical ciiticism and literary scholarship 
shows, both of these modes of judging literal y pro- 
ductions would gam considerably m rigor and scope 
if they were founded on, and hence controlled by 
a prior analysis of works from the point of view of 
their peculiai principles of construction and the spe- 
cial artistic problems which these presented to then 
wiiteis We should then, perhaps have less quahta 

F R Lcavis The Great Tradition (New \ork [1949]) p 4 


ti\e criticism of the dogmatic soit which lepioaches 
writeis of poems diamas and novels peifect enough 
m their lespective kinds foi not exhibiting virtues of 
language or thought incompatible with the specific 
tasks these writers chose to undertake and likewise 
fewer literary histones in which the achievements of 
authors are discussed exclusively in terms of mate 
rials and techniques without reference to the formal 
ends that helped to deteimine how these were used 


The Scarlet Letter 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Analysis by the Editors 

It IS typical of much of Hawthornes woik to be 
conceme(i deeply with the effects of sm and moral 
turpitude upon not only the sinner but upon later 
generations as well Hawthorne implies that the 
commission of a sm much as the dropping of a 
stone in a pool of water, creates ripples and conse 
quences far greater than the origmal act itself, often 
encompassing the innocent as well as the guilty 
often lasting for generations beyond In The Scarlet 
Letter Hawthorne takes up the subject of the effect 
of a smgle adulterous act upon a number of people, 
notably the adulteress herself, Hester Prynne 

It is significant, however, that the act of adultery, 
from which all of the action stems, takes place 
prior to the opening of the novel If we disregard 
the long introduction in which Hawthorne seeks for 
verisimilitude through an account of the finding of 
the record of Hester Prynne s case, the novel opens 
with the punishment of the scaffold about to be 
visited upon Hester, whom we do not know at 
first except as a young woman who is evidently guilty 
of a moral offense 

This structure serves notice, of course that the 
central concern of the story is not with the act of 
adultery itself but with the effects of the act It 
means in consequence that Hawthorne does not 
propose in his novel to inquire deeply into the 
motives for the act nor even to conclude that the 
act was understandable or on the other hand com- 
pletely without justification While it is true that he 
points out somewhat later that Hester was young 
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and Chillingworth deielict he does not offer this as 
justification oi even as explanation of particular 
import 

When Hester has spent the requisite time in 
shameful exposuie to the mob and has sewn the 
red letter on her diess she has to all intents and 
purposes discharged her debt to society which has 
punished her for her transgression and is piesum 
ably satisfied that accounts have been settled Since 
however, Hawthorne has not chosen to concern him 
self with the offense itself it is hardly possible to 
be concerned with the punishment — on flie surface 
all that has been pioduced is a simple nanative of 
Clime and punishment with which we should have 
no reason to be especially involved Theie is at the 
beginning nothing m Hester except perhaps her 
steady demeanor in her humiliating situation, to lead 
us to consider the case as particulaily significant 

Thus the pioblem arises almost immediately as to 
what the crux of the novel really is The only 
possibility of interest can he m the way m which 
Hester constitutes her own situation — ^in short the 
structuie of the early chapters emphasizes what is 
the real subject of the novel, the choice which Hes- 
ter must make of her own situation She can reject 
the idea that she has been sinful and thus limit her 
punishment to what she is compelled by force to en- 
dure or she can accept the judgment of society as a 
just one and conveit her experience into a meaning- 
ful souice of strength 

The development of the novel insofar as Hester 
IS concerned makes clear the choice that she makes 
She refuses to leave the community even though 
in so doing she would free heiself of the obloquy 
of her townspeople she continues to weai the iden- 
tifying letter long after it is required that she do 
so and she accepts with patience and fortitude the 
outcast state which is hers At no point does she 
rail against the moral order, protest her innocence, 
or claim that her burden is too heavy for her sm For 
Hawthorne has created in Hester Prynne a woman 
who IS not the victim of an unjust society m protest 
against which she spends her life but a woman who 
recognizes that she has sinned and who accepts the 
terms of her punishment — a woman who, in shoit 
grows stronger because of her belief in the moral 
universe Hester s redemption and betterment comes 
from her recognition of having been wrong and from 
her willingness, at great and unnecessary sacrifice 
to ajffirm Ae rightness of the religious laws In this 
respect Hester is a tragic figure who gains — through 
what appear to be at first glance the harsh opera 
tions of an unjust code — insight, strength and un 
derstandmg much as Oedipus after twenty years 
of being led by his daughter arrives finally at Colon 
nus not a weak but a strong man capable of acting 
as the instiument rather than the victim of the gods 


But things aie not quite so simple to Hawthornes 
view He is struck by the essential iiony of Hesters 
position which is the essential irony of the Puritan 
view that good comes out of bad If this be true, 
cannot bad equally stem from good^ Consider in 
this light the curious lole of Chillingworth As the 
wronged husband Chillingworth is to all intents 
the person in whose name society is punishing 
Hester that is Hestei s offense is against Chillmg 
worth personally in whose behalf as husband so 
ciety — interested m the preservation of institutions — 
acts Hesters offense is unjustified because in the 
first place the nature of moral laws is such as to apply 
without regard to particular circumstances of condi 
tions and second because although Hawthorne 
refers to Chillingworth as having deserted Hester 
and as being considerably older these factors aie 
not stressed sufficiently as mitigations of Hesters 
conduct Of all the peisons in the novel Chilling 
worth stands at the beginning as the most wronged 
and as the most free from evil taint His position 
like that of husbands in such ciicumstances is un 
assailable in the law of moials Yet as the story 
progresses Chillmgwoith becomes increasingly evil, 
almost in proportion as Hester becomes increasingly 
good From a cavalier and unsympathetic attitude 
toward his wife Chillingworth degeneiates to a 
point where he himself sms by becoming vengeful 
His cunning and cruel vengefulness is as wrong 
morally as Hesters adultery the roles have been 
level sed and Chillingworth emerges as the iionic 
symbol of evil from good as Hester emeiges as the 
uonic symbol of good from evil 

Dimmesdale is of course equally guilty with 
Hestei perhaps more so unless we are convinced of 
the double standard of morality Whatever Hestei s 
weakness may have been it is certain that Dimmes 
dale did not have the moral courage to lestiam his 
desire a lack which is particulaily significant in 
view of the fact that he is a minister and hence more 
than oidmarily aware of the proper modes of con 
duct Even when Hester is punished Dimmesdale 
does not come forward, he conducts himself through 
out the novel with astounding feebleness and lack 
of moral fiber Hester, who once in a sense requiied 
Dimmesdale requires him no longer — ^hei own 
strength, diawn fiom recognition of her state is 
much greater than his and it is not a question at 
all of his coming foiwaid to save her But Dimmes 
dale who appears weak and without courage demon 
strates yet another iiony that of strength fiom 
weakness Because of his intense personal suffering 
because of the need he has had for yeais to live with 
a sense of guilt and a knowledge of weakness be- 
cause of the searching to which he has been com 
pelled to subject his soul — Dimmesdale changes 
from an expounder of empty and theoietical moral- 
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ity to a waim, passionate spiritual leader whose 
closeness to his paiishioners is increased by human 
ity and insight which have resulted £iom his own 
ineffectual stiuggle against remorse and conscience 
Weak on one level Dimmesdale is even stronger on 
anothei, with a fuither iionic twist that he is 
stronger as a preachei for precisely the leason that 
would tend to make a pieacher unacceptable and 
incapable of holding a pulpit 

It IS tiue that Hawthorne by tiainmg and educa 
tion was in the Puritan tiadition but it is equally 
tiue that far from wilting The Scarlet Letter as a 
didactic treatise he approaches the problem of sin 
with deep sympathy understanding awareness of 
the uony of life and a tolerance which far from 
weakening his point of view, serves to strengthen it 
and make it humane 

’Is** 


Madame Bovary 

Gustave Flaubert 


Analysis by the Editors 

Flaubert, who had grown up m the provinces 
where the romantic movement though dead in 
Pans still smvived and exercised its influence upon 
him wrote Madame Bovary at the instigation of his 
good friend and critic Maxime du Camp who had 
found Salammho and The Temptation of Saint An 
thony far too romantic for the contemporary taste 
The writing of a completely realistic novel based 
upon fact and concerned with objective detail was 
recommended to Flaubeit as a sort of necessary 
discipline, and he undertook the composition of 
Madame Bovary with these purposes in mind 
The stoiy based in part upon actual events which 
took place in Rye was that of Emma Bovary a 
young woman matched to a dull husband and con 
fined in the spiritless and empty atmosphere of a 
small provincial town The subtitle of the book 
Moeurs de Province indicates to what extent Flau- 
bert was concerned with the nature of the social 
backgiound Becoming increasingly restless in the 
connubial routine yearning always for the bright 
balls and clever conveisation of the urban cosmopolis 
of which she has formed a romantic idea from read 


ing and idle di earns Emma becomes involved in 
an amorous mtiigue with a man of the world 
Rodolphe who seduces her by the clever use of man 
nerisms and attitudes which he knows from ex- 
perience will quite turn the head of the innocent 
young country matron 

The first portion of the novel is devoted to a de- 
scription of two majoi things the daily life of the 
town and of the Bovary home and fhe romantic 
dreams of Emma Against an almost painstaking 
catalogue of furniture streets rooms habits cloth- 
mg trivial conveisation, and aspects of provincial 
life the character of Emma is carefully drawn with 
the purpose of showing the contrast between her 
life as it IS and the life which she desires Emmas 
marriage to Charles does not satisfy her and what- 
ever she thought she saw m him of the dashing or 
romantic lover soon disappeais she recognizes that 
while good and considerate he is mcredibly dull and 
quite incapable of satisfying her Although Emmas 
dreams are made of false material and are perhaps 
too adolescent to be appropriate to a young woman 
yet the picture is so emphasized by Flaubert that 
we cannot help but have a certain sympathy for her 
which does much to help us to understand her 
seduction and affair with Rodolphe It is not so much 
that Flaubert leads us to condone the affair as that 
he leads us to understand it — ^peihaps as the French 
say, comprendre cest pardonner to understand is 
to forgive Emma is foolish her values are false she 
IS livmg in a woild of dreams but — as she is painted 
m the early chapters — she is very human and 
Rodolphe, full of the worldly knowledge so often 
associated in fable with his callmg has little trouble 
m seducing her by seeming to be the very dashing 
lover whom she has always wanted And the tmth 
of the matter is that Emma is completely m love 
with Rodolphe whether she should be or not is not 
the question — the fact is that she is 

Thus the first portion of Madame Bovary is an 
acute study of a woman in love a woman with 
whose weakness we aie not unsympathetic a woman 
who is it appears, at least partially the victim of her 
environment a woman who commits adultery be 
cause of her passion and not foi evil purposes a 
woman human and understandable In this sense 
the first section of the novel could stand almost 
alone 

But after Rodolphe s defection which could have 
been unexpected only by Emma the story changes 
Emma proceeds along a path which leads her from 
sm to sin and degenerates morally and spiritually to 
the ultimate degradation of all to a woman of her 
church, suicide From adultery Emma moves to 
lymg stealing her husbands money neglectmg her 
children and her home, cheating, subterfuge and 
further amorous affairs From an innocent and ro- 
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mantic young woman Emma becomes, in hei affaii 
with Leon not only his mistress but the sexual ag 
giessor — ^it is she who seduces him as if by so doing 
she repays what was done to her by Rodolphe And 
she loses any sense of decorum or modesty She 
flaunts hei behavior almost proudly in the face of 
the town, caies nothmg for appeal ances oi for hei 
husbands feelings or reputation acts wantonly and 
without discretion until, as a matter of course, her 
liaison and her complications are discoveied and 
there is nothing left but self destruction We must 
remember that Emma was educated m a convent 
to undei stand the seriousness of her taking poison 
and thus violating a cardinal tenet of hei belief 

At the end Emma is not repentant only regretful 
She hears a street song coming in the wmdow and 
listens to It while the priest is admmistermg the 
final rites, so that even the last solace of religion is 
wrongly commingled with the secular Emma does 
not recognize or understand that her conduct has 
been wrong except insofar as it has not been success 
ful The implication is clear that if she had her life 
to live again she would act m the same way 

This lack of understanding of her own moral situa- 
tion comes fiom Emma s own conviction that she is 
the victim of society She justifies her behavior on 
the grounds that the nature of society is such as to 
compel a sensitive woman to seek satisfaction in 
illicit ways if only she had had another kind of life 
she would never have been compelled to act as she 
did! Of course, to a large extent this is the thesis of 
the novel — ^the understanding of human behavior in 
terms of social forces and the pardoning m con- 
sequence of irresponsible conduct — on the grounds 
that it IS not so much the mdividual who is to blame, 
as the social order This thesis underlies much of our 
current penal philosophy especially with respect to 
juvenile crime, and our society recognizes its re- 
sponsibility m cases where oflEenders have m effect, 
never had a decent chance It is mstructive to com- 
pare this thesis with that of Hawthornes in The 
Scarlet Letter, to whom Hester Prynnes sin is hers 
and hers alone, to acccept, reject or suffer for as she 
chooses, but not to blame on others, howevei strong 
the provocation 

The form and structure of the novel then, explain 
Emma as the product of her environment, and there 
can be no doubt that Flaubert, through his insistence 
upon detailed description of provmcial modes so in 
tended us to understand her But this intention does 
not account for the turn the novel takes after the 
affair with Rodolphe is over At that point Emma is 
still a sympathetic person, to a large extent she has 
been led astray by her environment and her own 
weabiess But after Rodolphe, Emma goes much 
fuither than even the sociology of her situation 
would make credible unless an additional element — 


Emmas own individual moial weakness — is in 
tioduced to explam how she acts The social motiva 
tion being insufficient to account for such a rapid 
toboggan to moral degeneracy, it is necessary to 
postulate that there is something in Emma herself, as 
apart from hei character as a victim of society which 
makes it impossible foi her to exercise caution and 
restraint 

The point is that Emma s original sin leads her to 
othei sms Adultery leads to lying l>ing to stealing 
stealing to neglect of her family neglect to wanton 
ness, wantonness to suicide Having lost restraint 
once in a smgle, and perhaps understandable con 
text Emma loses restraint completely It is as if 
Flaubert were saying two things at once that 
Emma is a victim of society and hence is to be at 
least pitied, and that sin can lead only to destruction 
Despite the fact that the novel was banned be 
cause of certain scenes to which the keepers of pub 
he morals took exception, it is one of the most moral 
— one of the most stringently moral — that has ever 
been written for nevei was the thesis that crime 
does not pay moie starkly illustrated 

The Return 
of the Native 

Thomas Hardy 

Analysis by E P Lawrence 

TThomas Hardys The Return of the Native was 
published in 1878, and like all his novels it shows 
the effect of Darwinian natural science upon the 
thought of the time One effect of natural science m 
the last quarter of the nineteenth centuiy was to 
cause people to lose faith in a universe in which 
justice and virtue were rewarded and injustice and 
vice were appropriately punished In particular The 
Return of the Native leads like a demonstration of 
the operation of chance or fate — something beyond 
the control of men — in the lives of human beings 
Not one of Hardys characters is evil, yet each one 
of them who tries to give order and direction to his 
life, who consciously tiies to achieve happiness is 
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thwarted and punished The name usually given to 
this point of view is determinism 

The structure, the setting and the characteis of 
The Return of the Native have only one purpose, to 
show that man must submit to a umveisal order of 
things which he cannot understand and which is not 
at all interested m his happiness or well being In 
structure the book is tight and compact The action 
begins on November 5, Guy Fawkes Day, and ends 
one year later Moreover it begins and ends m sor- 
low the temporary delay in marriage between 
Thomasm Yeobright and Damon Wildeve fore- 
shadows faintly the sorrow laid up for the chaiacters 
at the end of the action And by compressing the 
events of the story into the limits of one year Hardy 
manages to suggest a seasonal symbolism the char 
acters emerge from the darkness of Winter into the 
Spring of hope and the Summer of apparent happi 
ness and press forward mto an Autumn fraught with 
disastei 

The march of events from beginnmg to end had 
the inevitability of fate This will be clear from an 
outline of the five books which make up the main 
plot Book I The Thiee Women mtroduces the 
three female characteis — Mrs Yeobright, Thomasm 
Yeobright and Eustacia Vye — ^and relates them to 
Wildeve In Book II The Arrival the complement 
of chaiacters is filled with the arrival of Clym Yeo 
bright Wildeve and Thomasm marry, and Clym 
and Eustacia meet These last two are married m 
Book III The Fascmation, and Clym is estranged 
from his mother At this time the thieads of the 
tiagedy have been bi ought together and the pattern 
follows inevitably symbolized by the title of Book 

IV The Closed Door Here Clyms mother jour 
neys acioss the heath to seek a reconciliation with 
hei son is refused admittance to the cottage by 
Eustacia and dies on the return journey It is the 
closed door which precipitates the tragedy m Book 

V The Discovery Clym discovers that Eustacia 
has been responsible for Mrs Yeobright s death she 
leaves him and returns to her grandfather plans an 
elopement with Wildeve, and she and Wildeve 
diown in the mill race of Shadwatei Weir 

Only one flaw marks the structuie of the novel 
Haidy was impelled by some reason possibly public 
opmion to add a sixth book Aftercourses, in which 
he induces a semblance of a happy endmg by allow 
ing the widowed Thomasm to remarry The mate- 
rial m this book beais no relation to the mam events 
of the story if lead at all it should be read as an 
appendix 

The Return of the Native is dominated by its set 
ting All the action takes place on Egdon Heath, 
loughly located m the southwest part of England, a 
district to which Hardy gave the name of Wessex 
The heath country is bleak, barien sparsely popu 


lated and virtually primeval, a fittmg backdrop foi 
tiagedy The physical character of the heath serves 
an important function in the novel It represents im- 
personal ageless natural force older than man 
unconquered by the plough and yieldmg only a 
bare subsistence to a few furzecutters It is inhabited 
by natives who are equally primitive untouched by 
the graces of civilization and still practicing the art 
of black magic ^ 

These natives are as much a part of the setting as 
the heath itself Their lives aie dommated by the 
meagerness of nature, the cycle of the seasons and 
the isolated nature of the place They light fires on 
Guy Fawkes Day, perform the mummmg play of 
St George durmg the Christmas season and cele 
brate festivals by dancmg on the heath These ac 
tivities aie not self conscious levivals of old customs 
but survivals, without essential meaning and per 
formed out of habit The setting is a pi ejection of 
the impersonal forces that dominate human events 
Hardy implies that thought desire and will are not 
strong enough to thwart or fend off the unhappmess 
and tragedy which are the basis of all human life 

Agamst the background of this settmg Hardys 
characteis struggle m vain for happiness Each is the 
victim of human fallibility and the desire to shape 
his life according to his own desires Eustacia Vye 
hates the heath and dreams of a largei moie luxu 
nous life elsewhere She first encourages the love 
of Wildeve as a means to hei pui*pose When 
Wildeve marries Thomasm, Eustacia then turns to 
Clym the native who has returned from Pans to live 
on the heath She weds Clym in the hope that he 
will return to Pans he determines mstead to re- 
main m England and to work for the betterment of 
his fellow men Thus Eustacia s ruhng passion, a 
desire for escape is thwarted at the moment it seems 
on the threshold of realization At this instant she 
makes her reckless pact with Wildeve, and the stage 
IS set for their doom 

Similarly Wildeve is the sport of fate He is the 
piopiietor of a local inn, the Quiet Woman 
Thomasm loves him, against the advice of her aunt 
and Wildeve marries her seemingly more from a 
desiie to oppose her aunt than from any strong pas 
sion At the same time he remams fastened to Eusta 
cia by the bonds of passion and so becomes mvolved 
m her downfall 

Eustacia and Wildeve are not reflective people 
their acts are dictated mainly by instmct and emo 
tion One would however expect life to lun more 
smoothly for Clym Yeobright, the thinker He is 
the central character of the novel for it is m teims 
of him that Hardys belief that man cannot control 
his own destiny must stand or fall The other chief 
actors are m part the authors of their own downfall 
for they act on impulse But strength of mmd and 
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Will, represented by Clym, prove to be no guard 
against the operations of fate 

Like Wildeve Clym is passionately atti acted to 
Eustacia He mariies her against the protests of his 
mother and so sets in motion a chain of events that 
accomplishes his downfall Hardy even demon- 
strates that strength of will is a disadvantage in the 
search for happmess Eustacia longs for that rookery 
of pomp and vanit'\? Pans Clym takes hei instead 
to a lonely heath cottage where he can find sohtude 
for meditation and study m preparation foi teach- 
ing Clyms determination and independence are 
admirable in the abstract when his eyes fail because 
of overwork he dons smoked glasses and workman s 
clothes and adopts that meanest of heath occupa 
tions furzecuttmg 

Thus Clyms strength of character contiibutes to 
his end Eustacia bom for passion and hfe becomes 
lonely, she believes that Clyms menial occupation 
degrades her and for lack of anything better to do 
drifts into a renewed intimacy with Wildeve The 
scene is now set and lighted for the final act in the 
tragedy 

At fhis pomt it is necessary to say a word about 
Hardy s use of comcidence in bringing about the se- 
quence of events which lead to the tragedy m The 
Return of the Native One such device is the peddle- 
man, Diggory Venn Before the opening of the story 
he had been Thomasin s suitor, had been rejected, 
and had adopted his itinerant calling as a knd of 
romantic escape His activities in the story are de- 
cidedly providential After an absence of several 
years from the neighborhood he leturns exactly at 
the moment that Thomasms first attempt to marry 
Wildeve ends in failure, and his cart provides her 
transportation home 

Believing that Thomasin s happiness depends upon 
marriage to Wildeve, Diggory helps to bring this 
about Agam, when the feeble mmded Christian 
Cantle plays at dice with Wildeve and gambles 
away the dowry of Clym and Thomasin Diggory 
wins It back and returns the money to its rightful 
owners Diggory always acts out of pure devotion 
to Thomasin, but since he does not understand the 
true meaning of the situation his acts complicate 
rather than simplify the lives he interferes in Hardy 
cleaily means to show that good intentions are not 
enough to avert whatever doom is prepared for 
human beings 

A more frequent kind of coincidence used by 
Hardy to aid in the development of the plot is the 
opeiation of sheer chance By this means Hardy 
shows that human decisions and their consequences 
depend more on accident — casualty' he calls it in 
one of his poems — ^than on plan or foresight For 
instance when Eustacia hears of the arrival of Clym 
in the neighbourhood she forms a romantic mental 


picture of him and desires to meet him Under or- 
dinary ciicumstances such a meeting was improb 
able for the Vyes and the Yeobnghts belonged to 
diffeient classes But the chance that the local mum 
mers weie using an outbuilding belonging to the 
Vyes as a place of rehearsal for the Christmas play 
gives her an opportunity to disguise herself as a 
mummer and accompany the troupe to the Yeobright 
homecoming party This chance brings together two 
lives and sets them on the path to disaster 

Again it is chance that sends Eustacia off to hei 
final and fatal tryst with Wildeve On the opening 
night of the story Eustacia had summoned Wildeve 
to her by lighting a Guy Fawkes fiie on the heath 
This fire was tended by a neighbour lad who was 
Ignorant of its purpose A year later when Eustacia 
has left Clym and has returned to her grandfathei s 
home the same lad to amuse her, again lights a fiie 
The blaze summons Wildeve who proposes their 
elopement 

The last trick of fate m the novel is the delay 
of the delivery of Clyms letter of reconciliation so 
that it does not arrive in tune to forestall the elope 
ment Eustacia goes off into the wild November 
night to meet Wildeve, misses the way, stumbles 
into the weir and is drowned Wildeve waiting near 
by plunges into the water after her and is sucked 
under too 

These deaths, if unmerited are at least merciful 
Clym Yeobright is left to beai the load of guilt, and 
ironically to spell out a meaning to the story which 
must have made the Gods laugh Looking at the 
dead Eustacia, he says 

She IS the second woman I have killed this year I 
was a great cause of my mothers death and I am the 
chief cause of hers 
How^ said Venn 

I spoke cruel words to her and she left my house I 
did not invite her back until it was too late It would 
have been a charity to the hving had the river over 
whelmed me and borne her up 

But you cant charge yourself with crimes in that 
way said Venn You may as well say that the parents 
be the cause of a murder by the child for witliout the 
parents the child would never have been begot 

Yes Venn that is very true but you dont know all 
the circumstances If it had pleased God to put an end 
to me it would have been a good thing for all But I am 
getting used to the horror of my existence They say 
that a time comes when men laugh at misery through 
long acquaintance with it Surely that time will come 
to mel 

Your aim has always been good said Venn Why 
should you say such desperate things'^ 

No they are not desperate They are only hopeless 
and my regret is that for what I have done no man or 
law can pumsh me! 
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Thus to the very end Hardy insists on the victoiy 
of fate over the human spiiit There is no tiagedy 
here merely unieheved suffering 

The question may then be asked who then are 
the happy people^ The answer implied in The Re- 
turn of the Native is those who submit They are the 
dull clods who inhabit the heath who have no 
desires beyond the physical ones of the moment 
and who expect nothing from life This is not 
happiness but an absence of unhappiness It is not 
strange that Victorian leadeis found Hardys view 
of life somewhat astringent and that he had to wait 
until the twentieth centuiy to come into his own 


Victory 

Joseph Conrad 

Analysis by A J M Smith 

(Reprinted from An Introduction to Literature and 
the Fine Arts by permission of the Michigan State 
Univeisity Press) 

T • 

Joseph Conrad is one of the most lemarkable 
figures m the whole range of English literature He 
was boin in Poland in 1857 die son of well to do 
parents of the landowning class His full name was 
Teodor Jozef Konrad Korzemowski His parents died 
as a result of the hardships suffeied in exile to 
northern Russia for the part they had played m the 
Polish nationalist movement and Conrad was left 
an orphan at the age of ten under the care of a 
maternal uncle In boyhood Conrad developed an 
oveipoweiing desire to go to sea and m 1874 he 
tiavelled to Marseilles and gained experience as a 
seaman on French sailing vessels He took part m 
some dangeious gun-iunnmg expeditions to Spam, 
visited England sailed before the mast to Australia 
and back learned English, passed his examinations 
for Third Mate, and then served as an ofl5c'=‘r on 
ships sailing to the Dutch East Indies and the 
Malay Archipelago His personal experiences on 
these voyages gave him the material for some of 
his best known novels and stories Almayers Folly 
(1895) The Nigger of the Narcissus (1897) 
Lord Jim (1900) Youth (1902), and Victory 
(1915) In 1886 he passed his examinations and 


became a Master M iiinei The same year he became 
a British subject In 1890 he went to the Belgian 
Congo and encounteied the experiences that aie 
retold in the finest of his long short stories The 
Heart of Daikness (1902) At this time he was 
beginning to set down his experiences in the form 
of fiction and was at woik on his first book Ahnaijei s 
Folly which was published five years later His last 
ship was a famous sailing ship the Torrens 
and among the passengers on the voyage from Aus 
tialia to England in 1893 was John Galsworthy, not 
yet a famous novelist But Galsworthy read the 
manuscript of Conrad s first novel and encouraged 
the Anglo-Polish sailor to devote himself seriously and 
exclusively to wilting 

In 1896 Conrad gave up the sea mairied and 
settled down in Kent Here in the latter half of a 
life that until then had been spent in adventurous 
action on the seven seas and in the Far East he 
devoted himself to writing m a language not his 
native one a series of novels that won him recogni 
tion befoie his death in 1924 as one of the finest 
English novelists of the twentieth century ^ 

II Victory IS subtitled An Island Tale and on 
the surface that is what it is — an exciting story of 
love adventure and self sacrifice in the South Seas 
The central figure is romantic enough He is the 
aristocratic Axel Heyst a self exiled and disillu 
sioned wanderer who believes that the only way to 
escape the cruelty and futility of life is to look on 
the spectacle with a mixture of pity and ironic de 
tachment studiously reframmg from involvement in 
action But he has failed to take into account his 
human sympathies and the strength of the appeals 
of decency and justice and on two occasions — one 
preliminary to the mam action but subtly and fatally 
connected with it and the other the mam action 
Itself — Heyst is drawn into active participation in 
life The results are not fortunate The best inten- 
tions go awry the noblest motives lead to disastrous 
conclusions Heyst s pessimistic view of humanity 
as a pitiful mixture of folly and knavery might well 
seem to be justified by the concatenation of events 
which brings a tragic end to his humane and 
quixotic involvement m the life of a human being 
who is described as cornered — ^the girl Lena Cer- 
tamly m the gross imbecility and malicious cowardice 
of the Teutonic innkeeper Schomberg in the devilish 
concentration upon murder of the sinister Mr Jones 
and his feline secretary Ricardo to say nothing 
of the subhuman savagery of their doglike servant 
Pedro and the inscrutable self-interest of Mr Wang 
Heyst s Chinese servant — there are wickedness and 
folly enough But Heyst who has the dignity and 

1 Besides the novels already named Conrad wrote Nostromo 
(1904) his longest and finest work The Secret Agent (1907) 
Under Western Eyes (1911) Chance (1913) The Shadozv Ltne 
(1917) The Rescue (1920) and The Rover (1923) 
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the noble intentions of a genuine tiagic heio has 
the fatal weakness too And it is this fatal weakness 
as much as any exteinal agency, that bungs about 
his downfall His pride and his veiy philosophy of 
withdrawal, rooted in pity and sympathy though 
they are have unfitted him to defend himself and 
the gill whose fate he has become lesponsible foi 
Indeed it is one of the fundamental ironies in a book 
that is dienched in irony Heyst at the last in a tiagic 
denouement that recalls the coipse htteied end of 
Hamlet realizes his own lesponsibility Ah David 
son, he cries, woe to the man whose heart has not 
learned while young to hope to love, — and to put 
its trust in life 

Heyst has realized too late that his philosophy of 
sceptical detachment based on a disillusioned under 
estimate of the worth of life itself had been lespon 
sible for his failure to know and have faith in either 
Lena or himself and was the prime cause, too of his 
inability, both practical and moral, to deal effectively 
and certainly with the threat launched by evil foices 
fiom outside This is his tragedy and he recognizes 
Its consequences as clearly at the end as did the 
great exemplar of the paralyzing effect of scepticism 
upon action, Hamlet himself 

III Coni ad was an extremely self conscious 
artist, and his experiments in the technique of the 
novel, his attempts to heighten suspense enhance 
reality, and drive home the point of his story by the 
artful and gradual revelation of varying partial points 
of view, link him with the great master of modern 
fiction, Henry James, whose disciple mdeed, he was 
in Victory and certain other of his later novels The 
structure of Victory is well worth examinmg by the 
reader who wishes to get the maximum enjoyment 
from the book Such a reader should keep his atten- 
tion alert to catch the many subtle and significant 
shifts in the point of view from which events are 
perceived and comprehended, a challenge all the 
more stimulating because these shifts may occur 
several times withm a chapter and sometimes within 
a paragraph or even a single sentence 

The novel is divided into four parts, the first two 
of them being a necessary preliminary to the main 
action which although it has been set in motion, 
IS not presented directly nor its consequences worked 
out until Parts III and IV 

The first part intioduces the protagonist of the 
tragedy. Axel Heyst — enchanted Heyst as the 
traders and business men in the islands of the Dutch 
East Indies call him The whole of Part I is presented 
from the point of view of an unnamed narrator, a 
disinterested but well meaning representative of the 
local white traders From the disjointed and frag 
mentary knowledge of this observer we learn the 
local gossip about uprooted Heyst, about his rescue 
of the grateful Morrison, a trader and shipowner 


whom Heyst is able to save from financial ruin and 
who piomptly showers upon his somewhat embar 
1 issed benefactor a load of gratitude that threatens 
to destroy Heyst s caiefully cherished independence 
We learn too of the stupid and malicious hotel 
keeper Schomberg whose jealous hatred of the un 
conscious Heyst sets in motion a flood of malicious 
gossip, which, when Morrison, on furlough in Eng 
land, catches pneumonia and dies goes so far as to 
accuse Heyst of swindling his friend and sending 
him home to die Of course no one believes Schom 
berg s fantastic interpretation of events, but later the 
calumny is to rise up before Heyst, whose high 
minded disgust poisons the very source of action at 
the moment when he most needs energy and de 
cision 

The affair of Morrison is preliminary to the mam 
action This concerns itself with Heyst s chivalrous 
and well meanmg lescue of the girl Lena whom 
he saves from brutal mistreatment and from the 
unwanted attentions of Schomberg, by taking her 
away from her place in a touring ladies orchestra 
and elopmg with her to his solitary island of Saui 
buran Lena is a pathetic and chaiming figure and 
Heyst s impulse to save her is honorable and gener- 
ous The action that follows is concerned with what 
lesults from this decisive action a second and much 
more hazardous departure from Heyst s philosophy 
of aloofness 

The crucial event itself is presented in Part I only 
indirectly and inconclusively from the point of view 
of an observer who picks up the stoiy from gossip 
and hearsay, and it is not until Part II that the action 
backtracks upon itself to piesent mainly from the 
point of view of Heyst himself, the significant and 
eagerly awaited details of Heyst s meeting with 
Lena and his determination to become responsible 
foi her fate and take her with him to his island 

The first two books are a prelimmary starting of the 
action and m the dramatic structure of the novel 
correspond to Act I of Othello Just as the scene 
shifts to Cyprus where Othello and Desdemona have 
been transported so too in Victory, Book III (the 
beginning of Act II) the scene shifts to the solitary 
island, and Heyst and Lena take the center of the 
stage 

At this point m the action Heyst might have 
echoed Othello s unconscious irony If it weie now 
to die twere now to be most happy 

Heyst and Lena are two innocent bemgs in what 
seems to be a paradise But Heyst has already par- 
taken of the apple of involvement, and though he 
does not know it, evil is already preparing itself to 
descend upon him and destroy him ^ Heyst is igno- 

2 The metaphor of Eden and the sinister suggestion of its loss is 
developed by Conrad with great subtlety and skill on the first 
page of Part HI 
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lant of whit the reader aheidy knows fiom the 
closing chapters of Pait II The deadly and ii respon- 
sible foices of chaos in the peisons of Mi Jones and 
his followei Ricaido having been excited by Schom 
beigs fintastic tale of Heysts wealth hidden on the 
island, are alieady on then way to break in upon 
their unsuspecting and easily disaimed victim 

Fiom this point on the movement of the story is 
filled with suspense and a cumulatively mounting 
horror We watch the doomed man as Jones and 
Ricardo call Heyst play out with delicate irony and 
magnificent courage a losing battle with opponents 
whose ruthlessness, smgleness of purpose and weap 
ons he cannot match It is Lena whose life of suflFer 
mg and exploitation has given her knowledge cour- 
age and determination who takes the risk of losing 
Heysts love — ^his full comprehension she has never 
had — by entering into a deceptive compact with 
the enemy stealing a weapon and opening a bieach 
between Jones and Ricardo that might but for a 
misdirected bullet have ended in a real instead of a 
quixotic and ambiguous victory 

IV Conrad diflFers from such contempoiaiies 
among the Edwardian novelists as John Galsworthy, 
Arnold Bennett and H G Wells in that his interests 
are not sociological or humanitarian but aesthetic 
and philosophical He was a disciple of the great 
Russian masters Turgeniev and Dostoievsky and 
of the Europeanised American Henry James In 
widening the scope of the novel and developing its 
technique it may be said that he applied the meth- 
ods of impressionism to romantic or exotic subjects 
and that he carried forward (along with Henry 
James) fruitful experiments in the form and struc- 
ture of the novel, and anticipated the experimental 
novel of Virgmia Woolf, William Faulkner, and 
James Joyce 

His work IS an important stage in the development 
of a subjective or mner realism that sought to apply 
to the mental processes of his characters the same 
sort of minute and dispass onate analysis that the 
great French realists (Balzac, Flaubert Zola) had 
applied to external objects and events He does not 
plunge directly into the stream of consciousness as 
the brilliant Freudian novelists do but he is as subtle 
and accurate as any of them in his analysis of the 
way in which sense impressions affect the conscious 
ness What is even more remarkable is the fact that 
he makes intensely thrilling drama out of the way 
in which mental processes are lesolved into action 
and then out of the way in which those actions are 
evaluated m moral or ethical terms Conrad is at 
once an impressionist, a dramatist and a moralist, 
and all three aspects are woven togethei to form 
an mtegial part of his work as an artist 

He has stated his concept of the function of the 
novel and of the responsibility of the novelist in the 


Piefxce to one of the earliest of his mastei pieces 
Ihe Nigger of the Naicissus (1897) a slioit novel 
devoted entirely to the subjects that Coni ad knew 
most intimately — sailing ships the men who manned 
them and the sea itself The novel as a work of ait, 
he declared makes its appeal to tempei ament It 
must be an impression conveyed through the senses, 
and it must carry conviction to the hidden springs 
of lesponsive emotion The aitist Conrad declared, 
descends into himself — nearly all Conrads fiction is 
autobiogiaphical — and makes an appeal to that pait 
of our being that is not dependent on knowledge or 
wisdom He speaks to our capacity for delight, won 
der and sympathy My task is. Com ad continued 
by the power of the written word to make you 
hear to make you feel — ^it is, before all to make 
you see 

The object of the aitist he describes in terms of 
impiessiomsm and humanity It is to snatch, in a 
moment of courage fiom the lemorseless rush of 
time a passing phase of life But this is only the 
beginning The task approached m tenderness and 
faith is to hold up unquestionmgly without choice 
and without fear, the rescued fragment before all 
eyes in the light of a sinceie mood It is to show its 
vibration its color its form reveal the sub 
stance of its truth the stress and passion within 
the core of each convincmg moment 

To ariest for the space of a breath the hands 
busy about the work of the earth and compel men 
entranced by the sight of distant goals to glance for 
a moment at the surrounding vision of form and 
colour and to give them the understandmg of 
these forms and colouis that shall mduce pity and 
sympathy this is the aim of the sincere artist 

In these sentences from what amounts to a formal 
statement of Conrads cieed as an artist, the readei 
can hardly fail to detect the emphasis upon claiity of 
vision personal integrity and an attitude toward 
humanity that is composed of about equal parts of 
sympathy and pity It is at once sceptical and 
strongly ethical, and it is not difficult to see in it 
the germ of the attitudes that were later to crystal- 
lize in the figure of Axel Heyst 

The mixture of scepticism and faith of pity and 
sympathy, which is so fundamental a part of the 
temperament with which Conrad looks at life, is 
given an even more direct expression in another 
important document, A Familiar Preface to an 
autobiographical work entitled A Tersonal Record, 
published in 1,912 Here after developing along 
somewhat similar lines his theory of impressionism 
and artistic sincerity he begms to speak of the spirit 
in which he is compelled to regard human life The 
sight of human affaiis he says deserves admiration 
and pity And respect Conscious resignation in 
formed by love he declares to be the only possible 
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attitude m the face of the spectacle of human hfe 
and the pioblem of evil Again the reader will be 
reminded of Heyst or perhaps of Heysts philo 
sophical father Resignation he goes on to say 
IS not the last woid of wisdom I am to© much a 
cieature of my time for that But I think die proper 
wisdom is to will what the gods will without peihaps 
being certain what their will is — or even if they 
have a will of their own 

In spite of this apparent scepticism Conrad s work 
testifies to the presence of an underlying faith, a 
faith he has said which holds that the temporal 
world rests on a few very simple ideas It rests 
notably, among others on the idea of Fidelity 
It is this faith that Com ads most sti iking characters 
uphold or just fail to hold on to or illustrate by 
denying it With the case of Victory befoie us it is 
not necessary to mention such figures as Loid Jim 
Nostromo, or Captain MacWhiir (m Typhoon) 
Axel Heyst and Lena and Captain Davidson live m 
it and two of them die m it while Jones Ricardo 
and the unspeakable Schomberg are faithful to noth 
mg but themselves and consequently move about m 
a Hell of then own making 

The union of psychological insight and moral 
seriousness makes Conrad an impoitant modem novel 
ist and Victory is an important modern novel be 
cause it is a prophecy of one of the great tragic 
paradoxes of our time that man s best qualities often 
make him powerless to resist irrational force, ruthless 
cunning and the accident of surprise In the face of 
the modern world dilemma which Conrad pro 
phetically foreknew he places before us a pattern of 
what it means to be a freeman He is sceptical with 
out being disillusioned and detached without bemg 
unsympathetic and he has been able to endow the 
heroic virtues of fidelity and courage with an almost 
religious significance without having recourse to the 
supernatural 


Manhattan Transfer 

Jo An Dos Passos 

Analysis by the Editors 


1 HE PERIOD immediately following the first World 
War was characterized by a tiemendous burgeoning 
of the materialistic elements which more and more 


had come to lepiesent the peculiar contribution of 
America to cultural histoiy There is no lack of evi 
dence in the work of earlier periods that the glitter 
and crassness of American mechanism had caused 
dismay and regret among many important writeis 
and as this country grew in size and power it became 
increasingly clear that these tendencies were becom 
ing strongei and more marked 

One of the results of this situation was the devel 
opment of an approach to human problems which 
saw man as hopelessly enmeshed m a complex vast 
and uncontrollable environment the nature of which 
served to strip from him his individuality and to 
make of him an anonymous and unimportant cog 
in a tremendous social machine To men of this view 
the tenifying aspect of modern life lay in its bigness 
and its impersonality elements which were nowhere 
more certainly to be seen than in the city The or 
ganization of the city in modern times gave of 
course a false appearance of some soit of unity, but 
an examination of urban life soon disclosed that men 
were hvmg almost as isolated units that their rela 
tions with other men took the form of hostile brushes 
rather than that of human fellowship It was obvious 
that in the city theie had come into being a form of 
society in which the loneliness of man and his essen 
tial lack of dignity or impoitance were to be found 
in an archetypical condition 

The task, then to which Dos Passos primarily ad 
dressed himself in Manhattan Transfer was that of 
representing within the form of the novel the simul 
taneity of diverse human experience Whereas other 
novelists had attempted to speak of laiger problems 
in terms of a relatively few chaiacters Dos Passos 
wished above all to set the characters within a frame 
of refeience which in his view was most typical of 
his age For that reason it was necessaiy for him to 
develop a different technique to fit his particular 
artistic purposes a technique in which the individual 
growth and change of the characters would always 
be subordinated to their larger anonymity in the 
complex social order He sought a means of showing 
that at any particular time if it were at all possible 
to gam a vantage pomt from which to see the entire 
organization a multifariousness of single acts was 
occurring each of which, to the individual engaged 
in it, was of cential importance and each of which 
unknown to the participant, was of supieme indiffer- 
ence to everybody else It is true as Dos Passos 
demonstrates that casual contacts often had unfore- 
seen results but fiom this it is possible only to 
deduce the utter casualness of the human order and 
the complete absence of rational or spiritual connec- 
tion It IS not hard to see m the implications of 
what Dos Passos is saying the very subject matter 
of so great a writer as Kafka 

The most obvious technical device Dos Passos 
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uses m his depiction of indifferent chaos is the news 
reel, which in a sense is flashed on the screen before 
each major episodic division These newsreels serve 
several functions First they give needed infoima 
tion about time and place by the context of their 
references Secondly they abstiact and condense the 
background feelings and attitudes of the period and 
of the people through the use of snatches of song 
slang phrases and the like (Note that James T 
Fan ell does this tellingly in his Studs Lonigan 
tiilogy where he is trying to do for Chicago much 
of what Dos Passos tries to do for New Yoik ) 
Thirdly they are the means through which the 
author may pioperly comment upon the synthesis 
which he has m mind in order to direct the reader s 
attention to significant aspects which might other- 
wise escape him Mainly howevei this newsreel ma- 
terial has power in its cumulative effect an eflFect 
obtained by emphasizing and re emphasizing the 
nature of the social background of the stoiy This 
device seives to make it impossible for the reader to 
forget that most importantly the persons m the story 
are to be understood m their frames of reference 
rather than as individuals behind and beyond them 
For the characters in the story — ^whatever their atti 
tudes whatever their sense of self importance — 
there exists the vast urban organism to which they 
are nothing and which they themselves undei stand 
imperfectly and only with respect to its impact upon 
them 

There is then, no single story line, nor yet a single 
story but a multiplicity of casually related episodes 
which have unity only because they all occur in and 
m terms of a single social unit The link between 
the events is not, as in more traditional novels the 
ciicumstance that they happen to the same person 
or even to the same group it is rather that they 
happen at the same time and in the same place and 
without regard to one another 

The larger meaning of the novel consequently lies 
in the assumptions about the nature of the world 
implicit in its approach but there is another point 
at which the thematic material can be apprehended 
If the actions of the individual characters seem to 
take on a secondary importance — to the pomt where 
there is not in the novel a fully developed person 
whom one can consider responsible for his own life 
— ^it is also true that only one character Congo Jake 
has anything even appi caching a successful end 
As far as the others are concerned although they 
have a diversity of previous history temperament 
and story within the novel they share m common 
an utter failure at the end of their particular cycles 
Anna, who represents a segment of the slum popu 
lation, and who may be said to speak for this group 
to the extent that anyone in the book is developed 
enough to speak, dies in a fire without achieving 


anything at all foi herself or foi her class Kor 
penning whose reaction to misundei standing and 
poor tieatment has caused him to kill his father, 
comes to the city for the expiess purpose of gaming 
that veiy anonymity fiom which the people suffer 
but even this goal seemingly simple to attain in 
such an enviionment is not reached and he ends 
a fiustiated suicide Joe Harland continues to sink 
lower and lower and loses the position which he 
covets Dutch Robertson makes an effoit to leach 
his goal thiough crime and is a complete failure 
Diffeientiated by motive background and desires 
these characters share two things their common 
enmeshment in the urban society and their complete 
failure 

Congo Jake however survives perhaps because 
of all the people in the book he alone adapts himself 
to his enviionment as animals adapt themselves to 
thens He has no goal other than that of survival he 
IS incapable of dealing in abstractions and conse- 
quently has neither the need nor the possibility of 
neuiotic worry about his own condition which he 
cannot in any case see or understand in its implica- 
tions He is crude expedient, malleable mtelligent 
in a primitive way, fundamentally amoral — a person 
geared to life in a society which places a premium 
upon precisely those elements m human nature He 
is neither evil nor good but he stands terrifyingly 
for the type of man who can live and continue to 
live in such a culture We can see in Congo Jake 
the perfect development of those attributes which 
our society demands In the failure of everybody else 
and in the comparative success of Jake Dos Passos 
has pointed out with frightenmg clarity the empty, 
brutal materialistic and antihumane assumptons 
upon which we have built He sa>s two things in the 
novel that man is caught up in something out of 
his control the nature of which he cannot under 
stand and which systematically takes from him his 
dignity and his importance and that only on a veiy 
elementary level from which all but the desire for 
survival has been removed can man survive 

Dos Passos of course wrote of another decade 
It seems remarkably clairvoyant that he should have 
so aptly described our contempoiary world as we 
wait for destruction and holocaust 


/ 
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A Portrait of the 
Artist as a 
Young Man 

James Joyce 

Analysis by the Editors 

Ax A PERIOD in history when the woild is chaotic, 
the search for certainty often involves turning back 
upon ones self because the individual can serve 
when all else is confused, as a fixed point from which 
a new begmnmg can be made For this reason the 
problem of seeking truth in our modern world is that 
of discovering ones own relation to the umverse, 
and thus much of the twentieth-century literature is 
a subjective effort which attempts, in its careful ex- 
ploration of the individual personality to achieve 
a greater understanding of man m general The 
writer thus often becomes the subject matter of his 
own work and it is in terms of his own problems 
and personality that he defines his times 

A Fortrmt of the Artist as a Young Man typifies in 
many respects the subjective, autobiogiaphical writ- 
ing of the current century The work revolves around 
three major crises in the hfe of Stephen Dedalus, 
whose life is based m large part upon Joyce s own 
expenences In a larger sense, it is the hfe of an 
artist under the peculiar conditions of our modem 
world 

Generally speaking, the first portion of the novel 
treats of Stephens infancy and of his giowmg con- 
sciousness of religion This awareness of rehgion is 
followed by an awakening of his sexual mstmcts 
which culminates m an illicit liaison with a young 
lady at the age of sixteen In the second part of the 
work Joyce treats of Stephens attempts to recon- 
cile his sexual misconduct with his deeply held reli- 
gious beliefs, a struggle which takes place between 
Qie restramts of his orthodoxy with his consequent 
feelmg of guilt and his rebellious attitude toward 
the church Lastly, the novel is concerned with 
Stephens college days and his final decision to 
quit Ireland for ever and to start out on the lonely 
voyage of the self exiled 

The technique of the novel is based upon Joyce s 
purpose to cause the reader to participate m the 
feelings and thoughts of the protagonist, Stephen as 
if he were Stephen himself What is important is not 
what happens to Stephen but what Stephen thinks 


and feels about what happens to him Joyce takes 
the reader into the very consciousness of the charac 
ter so that he views the world through Stephens 
eyes At the begmnmg of the novel for example 
there is an episode on the playing field in which we 
are able to feel all the deep and subtle reactions suf- 
fered by a very young boy — ^his sense of having been 
unjustly tieated, his need to justify himself, his sense 
of loneliness and isolation from the other boys The 
entire episode is told from Stephen s point of view, 
mcludmg the thoughts as well as the words The 
development from point to point in the nanative is 
through the association of ideas lather than through 
the intervention of an external narrator Joyce s novel 
exemphfies the technique of interior monologue 
which chaiacterizes so much of modern writing and 
which he brought to perfection m Ulysses and Fin 
negans Wake 

Chapter II shows Stephen as an older boy who is 
becoming aware of literatuie, beauty and abstract 
ideas which he could not have earlier understood 
He conceives himself, as do so many adolescents, in 
many parts and roles, especially that of a dashmg 
Byronic hero, and when an essay he has submitted to 
his English class is rejected as heresy, he takes com- 
fort and refuge m the part he plays In addition, 
Stephen has reached an age where he is becommg 
aware of sexual matteis, and he finally gives expres 
sion to these desires m a complicated, involved, half 
mature, half childish affair which is made up of in 
tellectual lationahzations as well as of smcere feel 
mgs 

In Chapter III the novel treats of Stephens re 
morse and of the battle he wages against his con 
sciousness of having committed mortal sin The 
idea of sm was mgrained within him before he was 
old enough to understand it or to comprehend the 
nature of theological doctrine Now, as an adoles- 
cent, he carries with him the idea of sm which he 
absorbed as a child from words and sermons, and 
when he commits a wrongful act he reacts to it as 
he once reacted to the abstract idea The chapter 
takes us through the toiments of Stephens guilty 
repentance, which is constituted for us by Joyce not 
m Joyces own termmology but m that of Stephen 
himself who casts his own thoughts in a mold which 
he has derived fiom preachments 

The fourth chapter is the sort of peaceful intei 
lude m which Stephen has time to resume more nor 
mal concerns of a young lad He contemplates col 
lege and for the fiist time consideis what he is going 
to do with his life He becomes aware that he will 
be an aitist and that what he thinks and feels is of 
the greatest importance to him In this chapter he 
realizes a sense of difference from othei young men 
and knows that he must go his own way m the fu 
ture unencumbered by the doubt and torments 
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which come from tiying to force his life into the 
geneial pattern ^ 

Chapter V is the stoiy of Stephens rebellion 
against chuichl) doctimes a rebellion which is 
mainly an intellectual one in which although he can 
not bung himself to worship symbols he has come to 
considei false he cannot brmg himself to deny the 
godly aspects of his theology It is a levolt moie 
against the obsei\ances of the chmch than against its 
tenets but is on a Ingei scale a levolt against the 
entire fabiic of his backgiound — a ’•evolt against tne 
complex of famil) chuich nation and society which 
are mextiicabl) mteitwmed m his mind To lea\e 
one is to leave them all and nothing can remain ex 


cept exile and a lonely journey in search of truth 
As the archetypical modern artist Stephen stands 
foi two aspects of the modem aitist which are of 
pai amount importance his isolation fiom his culture 
aid his flight fiom leality It is possible to conclude 
that in Joyces concept the artist has reached the 
final impasse of the age — a concern for self an ego- 
centiic view and a preoccupation with form for 
tlic sake of form On the other hand Joyce paints 
with an unexcelled subtlety It is perhaps up to us 
to see to it that the sensitive qualities of Stephen do 
not fritter themselves away in loneliness and that 
one thing we can do is to understand him in all his 
complexity 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE 
DRAMA 

Some Elements of the 
Drama 

A play IS a representation on a stage This means 
that the events it is concerned with are neither nar 
rated noi described but are exhibited to us in the 
form of an action that is in the foim of a pattern of 
movement (including dialogue) of the actois on the 
stage To the action all the other elements of the 
drama are necessarily subsidiary since thev seive to 
enhance the action but aie not in themselves the 
action and this holds tiue even of the plot which is 
but the story of the action The action consists of the 
playwiights choice of experience ai ranged in teims 
of his undei standing of that experience and con 
veyed to us in the conventions of the medium of the 
diama As we may recall fiom the intioductoiy essay 
on the problems of literature art is selective out of 
the chaos and welter of expeiience the aitist chooses 
those aspects of experience which seem to him most 
richly permeated with significance and arranges 
them in an eflFective pattern This pattern is derived 
from expeiience and becomes m its turn a new ex 
perience but since it is m this form a fresh and 
levealmg form of expeiience it thiows fiesh and le 
vealing light on the experience from which it has 
originally been derived Such a leconstruction of 
experience when carried out in terms of the medium 
of the diama is the action of the play 

Let us examine this idea and particularly the 
distinction between action and plot, in the light of 
our reading of the plays repiinted here The bare 
plot of Detective Story nai rates the vicissitudes in 
the life of Detective McLeod which ultimately lead 
to his death but it is the action of the play which 
ai ranges these vicissitudes in their proper order and 
which diaws fiom the depiction of those events on 
the stage then proper meaning the effects of the sm 
of piide One sometimes reads in the newspapeis an 
account of a detective killed in the line of duty but 
such a story remains a piece of journalism because 
It has been conceived in terms of elementary naira 
tion alone It is the action drawn from the events 
by the playwright which lifts these events to the 
plane of insight and understanding raw experience 
has been given structure, style, and significmce 
that is to say, a woik of art has been made Again, 


the plot of Oedipus Rex tells how King Oedipus en 
deavors to discovei the muideier of his fathei only to 
leain that he himself is the muideiei, but it is the 
action which reveals the significance of this due 
tale man must not set his will against that of the 
gods All the vaiied events of the diama as piodigil 
as the events of life itself are given meaning by the 
pattern of the action found in them by the dramatist 
This does not mean howevei that the playwright 
uses the drama merely to illustiate wise saws oi 
homely bits of wisdom Nor does it mean that the 
diama is not didactic What it does mean is that the 
dramatist like all artists in reacting to experience, 
re creates experience in the light of his medium the 
formless and meaningless stuff of experience passes 
through his sensibility and emerges refashioned and 
refined in a work of art 

In the diama the action is performed by actois 
who represent individuals who are distinguished 
fiom each other in a number of different ways the 
difiFerence between the persons in the drama lies in 
their different characteis Character is exhibited by 
means of various devices the most obvious of these 
belonging to the realm of stagecraft — such as cos 
tume make up and the technique of acting that is 
gesture voice and so forth A much moie funda 
mental way of indicating diiSerence of chaiacter con 
sists in what the persons on the stage say to each 
other and in the mode and manner of their expies 
Sion that is in dialogue but the most important and 
revealing method of all is the depiction of v/hat the 
characteis choose to do and the statement of the 
reasons they give for then choices that is to say 
motivation We understand a character by what he 
says and does and these in turn are dependent on 
what attitudes he takes toward the other characters 
and toward the problems presented in the play and 
his actions consequent on these attitudes These at 
titudes and actions are m their turn the result of 
the emotional mtellectual and moral bias of the per- 
sons involved in the action The motivations of the 
characters vaiy with their relative impoitance m the 
play and with the playwrights own understanding 
of the forces which determine character Heie the 
influence of psychological theory is very consider- 
able as for example the theory of humors on which 
the Elizabethan drama drew so heavily for its 
analysis of character oi the Freudian psychology 
which Eugene O Neill has employed so effectively 

Though the artist may utilize such theories, the 
measuie of his greatness lies in the way he tran- 
scends the limitation of his contemporary sources and 
creates characters of universal appeal and under- 
standing Falstaff may very well be descended from 
the Roman braggait soldier type but he is very far 
fiom being only that Shakespeare took over the 
type and used it to create a human being whose 
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character v/e recognize only too well, even if we 
know nothing of his liteiary genealogy For sub 
sidiary characteis it is enough that they be given 
some simple and prominent featuie which quickly 
and easily distinguishes them from the other charac- 
ters m the play as for example the various detec 
tives m Detective Story who aie identified by some 
mannerism of dress or speech and no more The 
same method is used in superficial plays in which we 
recognize the hero because he is so noble the vil 
lain because he wears a moustache, the heroine be- 
cause her eyes are blue and her hair is blonde (more 
or less), and the villainess because her hair is dark 
and she slinks and these are characteristic of the 
two most notable operas of our time — ^horse and 
soap 

But m seiious diama, motivation is much more 
complex and much more deep-rooted m character 
McLeod is motivated on many levels his intellectual 
love of justice, his psychological reaction against his 
father, his emotional hatred of the criminal all these 
coalesce to make up the man we know as McLeod 
Yet complex as McLeod is his character is simple 
when compaied to lagos What does motivate lago^ 
He himself gives us at least thiee reasons for his 
hatred of Othello, yet we cannot help feelmg that 
even these reasons are not powerful enough to ac- 
count for his actions and then terrible consequences 
but it is this very complexity of motivation which 
enables us to return again and again to the play, for 
each time that we read it we gam yet another m 
sight into his chaiacter, another facet is suddenly 
revealed to us and each time that we do so the 
play takes on still moie depth of meaning At the 
same time however there must be a certain con- 
sistency of character having given us the motiva 
tions of a character, the playwright must manage it 
so that this character remams steadily recogmzable 
to us One of our complamts about McLeod is that 
his motivations tend to cancel each other out so 
that we are never sure why he acts as he does One 
more point in order to help us to understand the 
wellsprings of character the playwright will some 
times attach a symbolic meaning to some feature of 
a character An example of this is the sightless 
Teiresias in Oedipus Rex who knows the truth which 
Oedipus with his sight cannot see, and in an ironic 
reversal of fortune Oedipus blmds himself to keep 
fiom his sight what the blind Teiresias has revealed 
to him 

Because they exercise their choice on the basis of 
their bias which is to say, the bent of their character 
the persons in the play must inevitably come mto 
conflict with one other, for conflict is the motor 
which starts and keeps the play m motion Conflict 
may be of several sorts In the plays that we will 
study here, we have the conflicts which arise out of 


mistaken identity, as in She Stoops to Conquer, and 
theie IS the conflict between man and man as m 
Othello between man as he appears to be and man 
as he actually is as in An Ideal Husband, between 
man and his character as in Detective Story be 
tween man and destmy, and between man and God 
as in Oedipus Rex In each case we see that the 
conflict IS between an individual and a force which 
opposes him this individual we call the protagonist 
though he is not necessarily the hero and the oppos- 
ing force may be designated the antagonist though 
the person who embodies it is not necessarily the vil- 
lain In the simplest kind of drama, the conflict is 
one dimensional that is to say the various kinds of 
conflict do not merge with one another so that they 
become inclusive of each other But in the best 
drama the conflict takes on overlapping symbolic 
qualities To be sure Othello repiesents a conflict 
between the men Othello and lago, but then strug- 
gle IS also symbolic of the conflict between appear- 
ance and reality between good and evil, between 
one aspect of a mans character and another, be 
tween man and his fate, and it is by virtue of its 
many layers of conflict symbolized by the opposition 
between Othello and lago that the play achieves its 
universal appeal 

Once the conflict is put in motion, the outcome of 
the action remams in doubt and from this uncer 
tamty aiises suspense Suspense is achieved through 
the building up of a succession of climaxes, each 
more striking than the preceding one, until the 
climax of the play as a whole is reached when, 
through one final stroke of action, the meaning of 
the entire action is revealed to us as spectators Thus 
the climax of Oedipus Rex occurs when Oedipus 
leains that he is indeed the murderer he seeks and 
the climax of Othello is reached when Othello 
learns the enormity of his crime in doubting Des 
demona 

In ordinary melodrama suspense takes place 
simply because we as spectators are m ignorance of 
the possible consequences of the proceedings on the 
stage and our pleasure consists either m anticipat 
mg how it IS gomg to come out or in the peiform 
ances of our favorite actors, or both But m serious 
drama suspense arises out of the conflict between 
what we know and what the protagonist does not 
know We as spectators know that Oedipus is the 
murderer he seeks but he does not we know that 
lago IS evil but Othello does not we know what 
fall IS bemg prepared for McLeod, but he does not, 
and this disparity m knowledge produces dramatic 
irony When at last the protagonist learns through 
suffering what we have known at that moment which 
represents the lowest point m his fall, that knowl 
edge bought through suffermg restores him his 
humanity and nobility, and we who have vicariously 
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lived with him m his feaiful journey leain too we 
sin as he sms we sufiFer as he suffeis we are purged 
as he IS purged and we become the better foi hav 
ing paid the price which he has paid When the 
conflict has been unraveled, the denouement is 
reached and the foices set m motion are now set at 
rest in the resolution the balance havmg been le 
stored the play ends but that restoration of balance 
has taken place on an emotional and ethical plane 
higher than that which obtained when the play 
began — and that is when and how we experience the 
meanmg of the action of the play 

More than any other factor, the playwright s 
choice of the style of the dialogue sets the tone of 
the play as a whole Both Oedipus Rex and Othello 
are expressed in the medium of poetiy but the dif- 
ference m the style of poetry employed m each ac- 
counts m large part for their di£Feience in emotional 
effect on us The language of Oedipus Rex is clear, 
elevated and seveie, and we term it classical the 
language of Othello is colorful, emotional and excit 
mg, and we term it romantic The same differences 
in the treatment of language can be found in the 
plays which employ prose The language of An Ideal 
Husband is polished urbane and witty and follow 
mg Lamb, we may call it artificial the language of 
She Stoops to Conquer is human, unomamented and 
warm, and we may call it sentimental the language 
of Detective Story is hard, colloquial, and vulgar, 
and we may call it naturalistic These designations 
may be applied to the style of the play as a whole, 
but smce it has been the practice of playwrights 
fiom Marlowe to the present day to use a mixture of 
styles within a single play these terms are at best 
guides and are not to be taken and applied too lit 
erally Of comse, some plays tend toward one or the 
other styles more than other plays, but the modem 
tendency is to avoid too rigid a classification smce 
variety enables the playwiight to pioduce more 
effects than unifoimity 

The playwrights approach to his materials deter- 
mmes whether the kmd of play he writes can be 
classified as tragedy comedy melodrama or any of 
the other types mentioned in the famous list m Ham 
let but since we shall have more to say concernmg 
these genies latei on, here we shall make only two 
pomts First agam since the time of Marlowe, play 
wiights have mixed tragedy with comedy and sec 
ond, tragedy and comedy are distinguished from 
each other more by the author s method and attitude 
than by any real difference m objective As to melo 
drama, this is not so much a particular type of drama 
as It IS a symptom of failure of nerve on the part 
of the dramatist, a melodrama is the lesult of a 
superficial handling of a theme which deserves moie 
senous treatment or it is a play which exploits excite 
ment for its own sake In any case, it lepiesents 


eithei the unwillingness oi the mability of the play 
wright to deal with senous mateiials in a seiious 
way Both tiagedy and comedy utilize expeiience to 
thiow new light on expeiience m both the purga- 
tion of evil IS the end aimed at — m tiagedy the end 
being the puigation of mans ariogance and in 
comedy the purgation of mans vanity — ^with the 
lesult that man is made the better foi ha\mg gone 
thiough the purgation or catharsis In tragedy the 
spectator leains through suffering in comedy, he 
learns through laughter and in melodrama he has 
been made to cry or to laugh for the sake of tears or 
laughter m themselves alone 

Finally there are those elements of the drama 
which are connected with the physical conditions of 
the playhouse and with matters of stagecraft But 
though these are primarily technological and tech- 
nical in their nature, they have much to do with 
what the playwright can or cannot represent on the 
stage The physical limitations of the stage and of 
the staging create the conditions within which the 
action must take place acting setting lighting cos 
turning dancing music, et cetera soon circumscribe 
the dramatist with conventions withm which and 
through which he must work Thus Gieek drama 
was an integral part of the leligious observances of 
the Greeks The focal point of the theatre was the 
central altar around which the performance pro 
ceeded The theatre itself was an open air amphi 
theatie with an elevated stage and wings facing 
nsmg tieis of seats and although some stage eflEects 
were permitted they weie not encouinged noi were 
they deemed essential The actors weie few in nuni 
her, they wore high shoes to give them a larger than 
life effect and their faces weie concealed by larger 
than life stylized masks in which p ejected their 
voices with power and sonority Bemg thus encum 
bered they could not noi weie they expected to 
move freely movement was undertaken by the cho- 
rus which stood below them and which peiformed 
its dances to the sound of music The plays which 
were pioduced were chosen by competition and in 
piactice the subjects weie limited to the vicissitudes 
of foi tune of a small number of heroes diawn fiom 
myth The audience knew these tales and expected 
not origmality of plot but depth of treatment Scenes 
of horror weie ordinarily not exhibited to the audi- 
ence, and the plays themselves were constructed in 
conformity with an intiicate and conventionalized 
ariangement of lines All m all then the effect 
aimed at was that of religious awe 

In contrast with the Greek theatre the Elizabe- 
than theatre was a business which sold entei tain- 
men t, but the audience was still small enough and 
unifoim enough in its faith to enable the playwright 
to assume ceitain ethical convictions on its pait 
Like the Gieek stage the Elizabethan stage stood in 
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the open b it it was sunounded by galleries and 
was partly coveied by a roof undei which was a 
platfoim and under that a cm tamed lecess The 
platform was used when two levels of scene were 
requiied as in Richard II and the recess was used 
for certam interior scenes, as in Othello A good 
many stage effects weie created and were hugely 
enjoyed Qiere were trap doors operated fiom below 
and machines loweied fiom above thunder and 
lightning were produced fireworks were shot oflF 
performmg animals, acrobats and clowns enlivened 
the proceedings and the actors dressed themselves 
in their most gorgeous lobes since no attempt at his 
torical veiisimilitude was made The theatre itself 
being quite small in over all size and the apron of 
the stage extending out into the pit so that it was 
surrounded on three sides by the audience a sense 
of intimacy between actors and audience was created 
The actors played directly to the audience and did 
not hesitate to improve on the authoi s lines as 
Hamlet wryly complained The audience was out for 
enjoyment having crossed the rivei to the less 
savory part of the town it let itself go it ate nuts 
and fruit during the performance it called out to the 
actois it carried on affairs in cui tamed boxes and 
all in all, it had a jolly good time Yet for all that, 
it was a most demanding audience and a good audi 
ence too Since there were no cm tains to be rung 
down or scenes to be shifted the playwright had to 
lely on the imagination of his audience to see the 
scene in its mmd s eye his lines gave it the cue and 
it saw on the bare stage (bare in compaiison with 
ours that is) the chalk cliffs of Dover more clearly 
than we can with our sets and painted backdrops In 
effect, the dramatist embodied the stage dnections 
in the text and when you come to read Othello you 
will see how carefully Shakespeare describes his 
characters, tells his actois what to do and what ges 


tuies to make and infoims his audience where and 
when the action is taking place 

We possess all the facilities of modem stagecraft 
and as a result rely on machinery to do the job of 
the imagination We sit in an enclosed daikened 
and comfortable theatie and we aie separated from 
the action on the stage by the proscenium arch, 
which creates a picture fiame within which the 
action of the play goes on Within that frame, the 
scene painter, the elect ician, the wardiobe mistress, 
the make up artist the stage designer and the direc- 
tor have all exercised their talents and their tech- 
niques an opened tap in a kitchen sink poms real 
water We go to piodigious lengths of research and 
cost to achieve historical veiisimilitude but we buy 
it at the expense of the imagination The sets get 
moie and more cumbeisome and expensive but we 
remain as far as evei fiom the seacoast of Bohemia 
which Shakespeare s audience at no cost but that of 
an effoit of imagmation could immediately see and 
accept In a play such as Antony and Cleopatra, 
Shakespeaie and his audience could loam at will 
throughout the length and breadth of the Roman 
world we aie foiced to stay at home within the 
confines of our ovei burdened theatre As costs mount 
a play must be a success or nothing and since the 
people who can affoid to go to the theatre want to 
relax and escape from the pm suits which gave them 
the price of their seats a successful play now usually 
means the services of a star a Hollywood subsidy, 
and the rattle of the drums of publicity Great plays 
demand a gieat audience and since ours is too polite 
to eat nuts and fruit too lespcctable to offend the 
actors sits decorously in its seats and believes in 
nothing It gets the plays it deseives 

These then are the most impoitant elements of 
the drama action, charactei plot, dialogue style, 
and scene 


TRAGEDY 

Oedipus Rex 

Sophocles 

In a sense it is useless to generalize about Greek tragedy 
since out of the many plays we know to have been 
written and performed so few have come down to us 


And of tliese few it is iromc that we should have 
more extant plays by Euripides perhaps the most diffi 
cult and least representative composer of Greek tragedy 
than by Aeschylus and Sophocles whether accident or 
the history of taste has played this trick on us is a nice 
question indeed But in the history of criticism it is the 
Oedipus Rex which has been been singled out as perhaps 
the most perfect specimen of Greek tragedy a tradition 
which owes its vitality in part at least to the influence 
of Aristotle s Poetics The Oedipus Rex is the first mem 
her of the Oedipus cycle which includes the Oedipus 
at Colonus and the Antigone unfortunately however 
the three plays were not written together as a unified 
tnlogy and represent different plays from different tril 
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Ogles written at different times It is therefore hazardous 
to attribute to them an intellectual consistency since 
Sophocles understanding and interpretation of the myth 
may well ha\e undergone considerable change 

Nevertheless we must read the Oedipus Rex and the 
Oedipus at Colonus as though they had been written for 
tlie same trilogy for the problem of mans relation to 
the gods which is posed in the Oedipus Rex is finally 
resolved in the Oedipus at Colonus And in a way this 
problem as it is presented by Sophocles is repugnant to 
the modem reader who cannot help asking why if 
Oedipus has done everything in his power to a\oid the 
doom of the gods why m fact if he has done everything 
in his power to give the state just rule even to tracking 
down long forgotten murderers why if he has been 
judged by the gods for no faults of his own but for the 
sins of his parents — ^why then must he suffer so griev 
ously^ These questions inevitably bring to mind the 
cries of Job and both the Hebrew answer and the Greek 
answer are very much alike Whatever the gods do or 
God does is in the long run right 

The mind of man cannot by its very nature encompass 
the total design of Gods scheme of creation Man cries 
out at what seems to him Gods injustice but in the 
fullness of Gods wisdom these injustices are seen to be 
the very steps which lead man to m understanding of 
the ultimate goodness and wisdom of God Thus Oedipus 
is punished by the gods for the sins of his parents and 
for his own obstinate refusal to understand the wisdom 
of creation but in Oedipus at Colonus the gods repent 
and crown his suffering with the balm of an apotheosis 
Man and the gods are in this way reunited but this time 
on a deeper foundation of trust and understanding Man 
has learned God s way through suffering the rainbow 
which IS shown to Noah is the sign of God s compassion 
and love 

The lesson of tragedy is therefore a hard one and in 
many ways it is an illogical and cruel method of instruc 
tion But that has been the pedagogy of tragedy for 
over two millennia and it is worth considering that 
every time man thinks that he has overcome the brute 
in him and has forgotten his dual nature part devil 
part angel the beast unexpectedly emerges and tragedy 
has to repeat its lesson 


AN ENGLISH VERSION 
BY DUDLEY FITTS AND 
ROBERT FITZGERALD 

PROLOGUE [Oedipus Suppliants Priest Creon] 
PARODOS [Choi us] 

SCENE I [Oedipus, Choragos Teiresias] 

ODE I [Chorus] 

SCENE II [Creon, Choragos Oedipus, locaste] 
ODE ii [Chorus] 


scene III 

[locaste Messengei Oedipus Choiagos] 

ode HI 

[Choi us] 

SCENE IV 

[Oedipus Choiagos Messengei 

Shephcid] 

ODE IV 

[Choi us] 

EXODOS 

[Second Messenger, Choragos Oedipus, 
Cl eon Antigone Ismene] 


Persons Represented 

Oedipus 
A Priest 
Creon 
Teiresias 

lOCASTE 
Messenger 
Shepherd of Laios 
Second Messenger 
Chorus of Theban Elders 

THE SCENE Befow the palace of Oedipus, King of 
Thebes A central door and two lateral doors open 
onto a platform which runs the length of the 
fagade On the platform right and left are altars 
and three steps lead down into the orchestia or 
chorus ground At the beginning of the action 
these steps are crowded by suppliants who have 
brought branches and chaplets of olive leaves and 
who he in various attitudes of despair oedipus 
enters 


PROLOGUE 


OEPIDUS 

My children, geneiations of the living 
In the line of Kadmos nursed at his ancient 
hearth 

Why have you strewn youi selves before these 
altars 

In supplication with your boughs and garlands^ 
The breath of incense uses fiom the city 
With a sound of prayer and lamentation 

Children 

I would not have you speak thiough messengeis 
And therefore I have come myself to heai you — 
I Oedipus who bear the famous name 

[To a PRIEST 

You there since you aie eldest in the company 
Speak for them all tell me what preys upon you 
Whether you come in dread, or crave some bless 
mg 

Tell me and never doubt that I will help you 
In eveiy way I can I should be heartless 
Were I not moved to find you suppliant here 
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PRIEST 

Great Oedipus O powerful King of Thebes^ 

You see how all the ages of our people 
Cling to yom altar steps here are boys 
Who can barely stand alone, and here are priests 
20 By weight of age as I am a priest of God 

And young men chosen from those yet unman led 
As for the otheis all that multitude 
They wait with olive chaplets in the squares 
At the two shrines of Pallas and where Apollo 
Speaks in the glowing embers 

Your own eves 

Must tell you Thebes is in hei extremity 
And can not lift hei head from the surge of death 
A rust consumes the buds and fruits of the earth 
The herds are sick children die unborn, 
oO And labor is vain The god of plague and pyie 
Raids like detestable lightning through the city. 
And all the house of Kadmos is laid waste. 

All emptied, and all darkened Death alone 
Battens upon the misery of Thebes 


I was not sleepmg, you are not waking me 
No I have been in tears for a long while 
And in my restless thought walked many ways 
In all my search, I found one helpful course, ;o 
And that I have taken I have sent Creon, 

Son of Menoikeus brother of the Queen, 

To Delphi Apollo s place of revelation 
To learn there if he can. 

What act or pledge of mine may save the city 
I have counted the days, and now, this very day 
I am troubled for he has overstayed his time 
What is he doing^ He has been gone too long 
Yet whenever he comes back, I should do ill 
To scant whatever hint the god may give 80 


PRIEST 

It is a timely promise At this instant 
They tell me Creon is here 


OEDIPUS 


O Lord Apollo^ 
May his news be fair as his face is radiant^ 


You are not one of the immortal gods we know. 
Yet we have come to you to make our prayer 
As to the man of all men best in adversity 
And wisest m the ways of God You saved us 
From the Sphinx that flinty singer, and the tribute 

40 We paid to her so long yet you were never 

Better informed than we, nor could we teach you 
It was some god breathed in you to set us free 

Therefore O mighty King, we turn to you 

Find us oui safety find us a remedy 

Whether by counsel of the gods or men 

A king of wisdom tested in the past 

Can act m a time of troubles and act well 

Noblest of men restore 

Life to your city^ Think how all men call you 

so Liberator for your triumph long ago 

Ah when your years of kmgship are remembered. 
Let them not say We rose but later fell — 

Keep the State from going down in the storm^ 

Once years ago with happy augury 

You brought us fortune be the same again! 

No man questions your power to rule the land 
But rule ovei men not over a dead city^ 

Ships aie only hulls citadels are nothing, 

When no life moves in the empty passageways 

OEDIPUS 

60 Poor children^ You may be suie I know 

All that you longed for in your coming heie 
I know that you are deathly sick and yet, 

Sick as you are not one is as sick as I 
Each of you suffeis in himself alone 
His anguish, not another s but my spirit 
Groans for the city for myself for you 


It could not be otherwise he is crowned with bay. 
The chaplet is thick with berries 

EDIPUS 

We shall soon know 
He IS near enough to hear us now 

[Enter creon 
O Prince 

Brother son of Menoikeus 

What answer do you bring us from the god? 


It IS favorable I can tell you great aflfiictions 
Will turn out well, if they are taken well 


What was the oracle^ These vague words 
Leave me still hanging between hope and fear 


Is it your pleasure to hear me with all these 
Gathered around us^ I am prepared to speak 
But should we not go m? 

EDIPUS 

Let them all heai it 

It is for them I suffer more than for myself 


Then I will tell you what I heard at Delphi 


In plain words 

The god commands us to expel from the land of 
Thebes 
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An old defilement we are shelteimg 
It IS a deathly thing, beyond cure 
We must not let it feed upon us longer 

OEDIPUS 


CREON 

He said that a band of highwaymen attacked 
them 

Outnumbered them and overwhelmed the King 


What defilement? How shall we rid ourselves of it^ 


CREON 

By exile oi death, blood for blood It was 
Murder that brought the plague wind on the city 

OEDIPUS 

Murder of whom^ Surely the god has named him^ 


CREON 

My lord long ago Laios was our king 
Before you came to govern us 


OEDIPUS 


I know 

I learned of him from others, I never saw him 


CREON 

He was murdered, and Apollo commands us now 
To take revenge upon whoever killed him 

OEDIPUS 

Upon whom^ Where are they^ Where shall we 
find a clue 

To solve that crime, after so many years? 


CREON 

Here m this land, he said 

If we make enquiry, 
We may touch things that otherwise escape us 

OEDIPUS 

Tell me Was Laios murdered in his house 
Or in the fields, or in some foreign country^ 

CREON 

He said he planned to make a pilgrimage 
He did not come home agam 


OEDIPUS 


And was there no one 
No witness, no companion, to tell what happened^ 


CREON 

They were all killed but one, and he got away 
So frightened that he could remember one thing 
only 


OEDIPUS 

Strange that a highwayman should be so daring — 
Unless some faction heie bribed him to do it 

CREON 

We thought of that But after Laios death 
New troubles arose and we had no avenger 

OEDIPUS 

What troubles could prevent your huntmg down 
the killers^ 


CREON 

The riddling Sphinx s song 

Made us deaf to all mysteries but her own 

OEDIPUS 

Then once moie I must bring what is daik to light 
It is most fittmg that Apollo shows, 

As you do this compunction foi the dead 
You shall see how I stand by you as I should 
To avenge the city and the citys god 
And not as though it weie for some distant fiiend 
But for my own sake to be iid of evil 
Whoever killed King Laios might — who knows^ — 
Decide at any moment to kill me as well 
By avenging the murdeied king I protect myself 

Come, then my children leave the altar steps 
Lift up your olive boughs^ 

One of you go 

And summon the people of Kadmos to gathei here 
I will do all that I can you may tell them that 

[Exit a PAGE 

So with the help of God 

We shall be saved — or else indeed we aie lost 

PRIEST 

Let us rise children It was for this we came. 
And now the Kmg has promised it himself 
Phoibos has sent us an oracle may he descend 
Himself to save us and diive out the plague 

[Exeunt oedipus and creon into the pal 
ace by the cential door The priest and 
the SUPPLIANTS disperse R and L After a 
short pause the chorus enters the orches- 
tra 


PARODOS 


OEDIPUS 

What was that one thmg? One may be the key 
To everything, if we resolve to use it 


CHORUS 


[strophe 1 

What is the god smgmg m his profound 
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Delphi of gold and shadow^ 

What oracle for Thebes the sun whipped city?* 

Fear unjomts me the lOots of my heait tiemble 

Now I remembei O Healei youi power and 
wondei 

Will you send doom like a sudden cloud oi 
it 

Like nightfall of the past?* 

Ah no be merciful issue of holy sound 
Deaiest to oui expectancy be tender ^ 

[antistrophe 1 

0 Let me pi ay to Athene the immortal daughter of 
Zeus 

And to Artemis her sistei 

Who keeps hei famous throne in the market nng 
And to Apollo bowman at the far butts of 
heaven — 

0 gods descend^ Like thiee sti earns leap against 
The files of oui giief the fires of dailcness 
Be swift to bung us lest^ 

As m the old time fiom the brilliant house 
Of air you stepped to save us come agam^ 

Now our afflictions have no end [strophe 2 
0 Now all our stricken host lies down 

And no man fights off death with his mind, 

The noble plowland bears no grain 
And gioaning mothers can not bear — 

See how oui lives like buds take wing 
Like sparks that fly when a fiie soars, 

To the shore of the god of evening 

[antistrophe 2 

The plague bums on it is pitiless 
Though pallid children laden with death 
Lie unwept in the stony ways 

0 And old gray women by every path 
Flock to the strand about the altars 

There to stake then breasts and ciy 
Woiship of Phoibos in wailing prayeis 
Be kmd, Gods golden child^ 

[STROIIIE 3 

There aie no swoids m this ittick by fiie 
No shields but wc aie iinged with cues 
Send the besieger plunging from our homes 


Into the vast sea room of the Atlantic 

Or into the waves that foam eastward of Thiace — 

For the day ravages what the night spares — 200 

Destroy our enemy lord of the thunder^ 

Let him be riven by lightning fiom heaven^ 

[antistrophe 3 

Phoibos Apollo stretch the suns bowstring 
That golden cord until it sing for us, 

Flashing arrows in heaven^ 

Artemis Huntress, 

Race with flaring lights upon our mountains^ 

O seal let god O golden banded brow 

0 Theban Bacchos m a storm of Maenads 

[Enter oedipus C 

Whirl upon Death, that all the Undying hate^ 210 
Come with blmding torches come in joyl 

SCENE I 

OEDIPUS 

Is this your piayer^ It may be answered Come, 

Listen to me act as the crisis demands 
And you shall have relief fi om all these evils 

Until now I was a strangei to this tale 
As I had been a stranger to the crime 
Could I tiack down the mmdeiei without a clue^ 

But now fi rends 

As one who became a citizen after the muidei 

1 make this proclamation to all Thebans 220 

If any man knows by whose hand Laios son of 

Labdakos, 

Met his death I direct that man to tell me ever) 
thing 

No matter what he feais for having so long with 
held it 

Let it stand as promised that no fuithei tiouble 
Will come to him, but he may leave the land in 
safety 

Moreover If anyone knows the muideiei to be 
foreign 

Let him not keep silent he shall have his reward 
from me 

However if he does conceal it, if any man 
Fearing for his friend or for himself disobeys this 
edict 

Hear what I propose to do 230 

I solemnly f 01 bid the people of this counti) 

Wheie powei and thione aie mine evei to receive 
that man 

Or speak to him, no matter who he is 01 let him 
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Join in sacrifice lustiation oi in piayer 
I decree that he be diiven from eveiy house, 

Being as he is corruption itself to us the Delphic 
Voice of Zeus has pronounced this levelation 
Thus I associate myself with the oracle 
And take the side of the murdered king 


CHOR\GOS 

There is one last expedient — 


OEDIPUS 


Tell me what it is 
Though it seem slight you must not hold it back 


240 As for the criminal I pray to God — 

Whether it be a Imking thief or one of a num 
ber — 

I pray that that man s life be consumed in evil and 
wietchedness 

And as foi me this curse applies no less 

If it should turn out that the culpiit is my guest 
here, 

Sharing my hearth 

You have heard the penalty 


CHORAGOS 

A lord claiivoyant to the lord Apollo 
As we all know is the skilled Teiresias 
One might learn much about this from him, Oedi- 
pus 

OEDIPUS 

I am not wasting time 

Creon spoke of this and I have sent for him — 
Twice in fact, it is strange that he is not here 


I lay It on you now to attend to this 
For my sake for Apollo s foi the sick 
Steiile city that heaven has abandoned 
250 Suppose the oracle had given you no command 
Should this defilement go uncleansed for ever^ 
You should have found the murdeier your king, 

A noble king had been destroyed ^ 

Now I 

Havmg the power that he held befoie me 
Having his bed begetting children there 
Upon his wife as he would have had he lived — 
Their son would have been my childiens brother. 
If Laios had had luck in father hood^ 

260 (But surely ill luck rushed upon his reign) — 

I say I take the son s part just as though 
I were his son to press the fight for him 
And see it won^ 111 find the hand that brought 
Death to Labdakos and Polydoros child 
Herr of Kadmos and Agenor s line 
And as for those who fail me 
May the gods deny them the fruit of the earth 
Fruit of the womb and may they rot utter ly^ 

Let them be wretched as we are wretched and 
worse ^ 

270 For you for loyal Thebans and for all 

Who find my actions right, I pray the favor 
Of justice and of all the immortal gods 

CHORAGOS 

Since I am under oath my lord I swear 
I did not do the murder I can not name 
The murderer Might not the oracle 
That has ordamed the search tell where to find 
him? 

OEDIPUS 

An honest question But no man m the world 
Can make the gods do more than the gods will 


CHORAGOS 

The other matter — that old report — seems useless 

OEDIPUS 

Tell me I am mteiested in all reports 

CHORAGOS 

The King was said to have been killed by high 29 
waymen 

OEDIPUS 

I know But we have no witnesses to that 

CHORAGOS 

If the killer can feel a particle of dread 
Your curse will bring him out of hiding' 

OEDIPUS 

No 

The man who dared that act will fear no curse 
[Enter the blind seer teiresias, led by a page 


CHORAGOS 

But there is one man who may detect the crimmal 
This is Teiresias this is the holy prophet 
In whom, alone of all men truth was boin 


OEDIPUS 

Teiresias seei student of mysteries 

Of all that s taught and all that no man tells, 300 

Secrets of Heaven and secrets of the earth 

Blind though you are you know tho city lies 

Sick with plague and fiom this plague, my lord 

We find that you alone can guard or save us 


Possibly you did not heai the messengers'^ 
Apollo, when we sent to him 
Sent us back word that this gieat pestilence 
Would lift but only if we established clearly 
The identity of those who murdered Laios 
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310 They must be killed oi exiled 

Can you use 

Birdflight or any art of divination 

To purify yomself and Thebes and me 

From this contagion^ We are in your hands 

There is no fairer duty 

Than that of helpmg otheis in distress 


TEIBESIAS 


What does it matter^ 


Whethei I speak or not it is bound to come 


OEDIPUS 

Then if it is bound to come, you are bound to 
tell me 


TEIRESIAS 

How dreadful knowledge of the truth can be 
When there s no help m truths I knew this well, 
But did not act on it else I should not have come 

OEDIPUS 

What is troublmg you^ Why are your eyes so cold^ 

TEIRESIAS 

320 Let me go home Bear your own fate and III 
Bear mme It is better so trust what I say 

OEDIPUS 

What you say is ungracious and unhelpful 
To youi native country Do not refuse to speak 

TEIRESIAS 

When it comes to speech your own is neither 
temperate 

Nor opportune I wish to be moie prudent 

OEDIPUS 

In God s name, we all beg you — 

TEIRESIAS 

You are all ignorant 
No I will never tell you what I know 
Now it IS my miseiy, then it would be yours 


TEIRESIAS 

No I will not go on Rage as you please 

OEDIPUS 

Rage^ Why not! 

And 1 11 tell you what I thmk 
You planned it you had it done, you all but 
Killed him with your own hands if you had eyes, 

I d say the crime was yours, and yours alone 

TEIRESIAS 

So^ I chaige you, then 3 ' 

Abide by the proclamation you have made 
From this day forth 

Nevei speak again to these men oi to me, 

You yourself are the pollution of this countiy 

OEDIPUS 

You daie say that^ Can you possibly think you 
have 

Some way of going free, after such msolence^ 

TEIRESIAS 

I have gone free It is the truth sustains me 

OEDIPUS 

Who taught you shamelessness^ It was not your 
craft 


OEDIPUS 

330 What^ You do know somethmg, and will not tell 
us^ 

You would betray us all and wreck the Stated 


TEIRESIAS 

I do not intend to torture myself, or you 
Why persist in asking^ You will not persuade me 


TEIRESIAS 

You did You made me speak I did not want to 

OEDIPUS 

Speak what^ Let me hear it again more clearly 36 

TEIRESIAS 

Was it not deal before'^ Are you tempting me? 


OEDIPUS 

What a wicked old man you are! Youd tiy a 
stone s 

Patience! Out with it^ Have you no feeling at all? 

TEIRESIAS 

You call me unfeeling If you could only see 
The natuie of youi own feelings 

OEDIPUS 

Why 

Who would not feel as I do^ Who could endure 
340 Your arrogance towaid the city^ 


OEDIPUS 

I did not understand it Say it again 

TEIRESIAS 

I say that you aie the muideier whom you seek 

OEDIPUS 

Now twice you have spat out infamy You 11 pay 
for it» 

TEIRESIAS 

Would you care for morei^ Do you wish to be 
really angiy^ 
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OEDIPUS 

Say what you will Whatevei you say is worthless 

TEIBESIAS 

I say you live m hideous shame with those 
Most deal to you You can not see the evil 

OEDIPUS 

It seems )ou can go on mouthing like this for 
ever 

TEIRESIAS 

370 I can if theie is powei in tiuth 

OEDIPUS 

There is 

But not foi you not for you 

You sightless witless, senseless mad old man^ 

TEIRESIAS 

You aie the madman Theie is no one heie 
Who will not cuise you soon as you cuise me 

OEDIPUS 

You child of endless night’ You can not hurt me 
Or any other man who sees the sun 


It demanded a real exorcist Your birds — 

What good were they^ or the gods foi the matter 40 
of that'^ 

But I came by 

Oedipus the simple man who knows nothing — 

I thought It out for myself no birds helped me’ 

And this IS the man you thmk you can destroy, 

That you may be close to Cieon when he s king’ 

Well you and your fiiend Creon, it seems to me 
Will suflFer most If you were not an old man, 

You would have paid already for your plot 

CHORAGOS 

We can not see that his words or youis 
Have been spoken except in anger Oedipus 4ic 

And of anger we have no need How can Gods 
will 

Be accomplished besti^ That is what most concerns 
us 

TEIRESIAS 

You are a king But wheie arguments concerned 
I am your man, as much a king as you 
I am not your servant but Apollo s 
I have no need of Creon to speak for me 


TEIRESIAS 

True it IS not from me your fate will come 
That lies within Apollo s competence, 

380 As it IS his concern 


OEDIPUS 


Tell me 

Aie you speakmg for Creon, or foi yourselP 


TEIRESIAS 

Creon is no thieat You weave your own doom 


OEDIPUS 

Wealth, power ciaft of statesmanship’ 
Kingly position everywhere admiiedl 
What savage envy is stored up against these 
If Cieon, whom I ti listed Creon my fiiend 
For this great office which the city once 
Put m my hands unsought — if foi this powei 
390 Creon desires in seciet to destioy me’ 


He has bought this decrepit fortune-teller this 
Collector of duty pennies, this prophet fraud — 
Why, he is no moie clairvoyant than I am’ 

Tell us 

Has your mystic mummery ever approached the 
tiuthP 

When that hellcat the Sphinx was perfoimmg heie. 
What help were you to these peoplei^ 

Her magic was not foi the fiist man who came 
along 


Listen to me You mock my blindness, do you*^ 

But I say that you with both your eyes, are blmd 
You can not see the wretchedness of your life 
Nor in whose house you live, no, nor with whom 420 
Who are your fathei and mother^ Can you tell 

You do not even know the blind wrongs 
That you have done them, on earth and in the 
world below 

But the double lash of your parents curse will 
whip you 

Out of this land some day, with only night 
Upon your precious eyes 

Your cues then — ^where will they not be heard? 

What fastness of Kithaiion will not echo them^ 

And that bridal descant of yours — ^you 11 know it 
then 

The song they sang when you came here to 430 
Thebes 

And found your misguided bei thing 

All this and moie that you can not guess at now, 

Will bung you to yourself among your childien 

Be angiy, then Curse Cieon Curse my words 
I tell you, no man that walks upon the earth 
Shall be rooted out moie hoiribly than you 

OEDIPUS 

Am I to bear this from him^ — Damnation 
Take you’ Out of this place’ Out of my sight’ 
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TEIRESIAS 

I would not have come at all if you had not asked 
me 

OEDIPUS 

440 Could I have told that you d talk nonsense that 

Youd come here to make a fool of yourself and 
of me^ 

TEIRESIAS 

A fooP Your parents thought me sane enough 


To the children with whom he lives now he will be 
Brother and father — the veiy same to her 
Who bore him son and husband — the veiy same 
Who came to his fathei s bed wet with his father s 
blood 

Enough Go think that over 
If later you find erior m what I have said 
You may say that I have no skill in piophecy ^70 

[Exit TEIRESIAS led by hts page oedipus 
goes into the palace 


OEDIPUS 

My paients again^ — ^Wait who were my parents^ 

TEIRESIAS 

This day will give you a father and break your 
heart 

OEDIPUS 

Your infantile riddles^ Youi damned abracadabra^ 

TEIRESIAS 

You were a great man once at solving riddles 

OEDIPUS 


Ode I 

CHORUS 

The Delphic stone of prophecies [strophe 1 

Remembers ancient regicide 

And a still bloody hand 

That killer s hour of flight has come 

He must be stionger than riderless 

Couisers of until ing wind, 

Foi the son of Zeus aimed with his fathers thun 
der 

Leaps in lightning after him, 

And the Furies follow him the sad Furies 


Mock me with that if you like you will find it 
true 

TEIRESIAS 

It was true enough It bi ought about your ruin 
OEDIPUS 

But if it saved this town^ 

TEIRESIAS 

[To the PAGE 

450 Boy, give me youi hand 


OEDIPUS 

Yes boy lead him away 

— ^While you aie here 
We can do nothing Go leave us in peace 

TEIRESIAS 

I will go when I have said what I have to say 
How can you hurt me^ And I tell you again 
The man you have been looking foi all this time, 
The damned man the murdeier of Laios 
That man is in Thebes To youi mind he is for 
eign born, 

But It will soon be shown that he is a Theban, 

460 A revelation that will fail to please 

A blind man 

Who has his eyes now a penniless man who is 
iich now 

And he will go tapping the strange earth with his 
staff 


Holy Pamassos peak of snow [antistrophe 1 480 

Flashes and blinds that secret man 
That all shall hunt him down 
Though he may roam the foiest shade 
Like a bull gone wild fiom pasture 
To lage through glooms of stone 
Doom comes down on him flight will not avail 
him 

For the woilds heart calls him desolate, 

And the immoital Furies follow foi ever follow 

But now a wilder thing is heaid [strophe 2 
From the old man skilled at hea^'ing Fate m the 490 
wing beat of a bird 

Bewildeied as a blown biid my soul hoveis and 
can not find 

Foothold m this debate or anv leason oi lest of 
mind 

But no man ever brought — none can bung 
Proof of strife between Thebes royal house 
Labdakos line and the son of Polybos 
And never until now has any man bi ought word 
Of Laios daik death staining Oedipus the King 

Divine Zeus and Apollo hold [antistrophe 2 
Perfect intelligence alone of all tales ever told 
And well though this diviner woiks he woiks in soo 
his own night 

No man can judge that lough unknown or tiust 
in second sight 

For wisdom changes hands among the wise 
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Shall I believe my gieat lord criminal 

At a raging woid that a blind old man let fall^ 

I saw him when the can ion woman faced him of 
old 

Prove his heioic mind^ These evil words are lies 


SCENE II 

CREON 

Men of Thebes 

I am told that heavy accusations 

Ha\e been brought against me by King Oedipus 


Thrones may be won or bought you could do 
neithei 

CREON 

Now listen to me You have talked, let me talk S4c 
too 

You can not judge unless you know the facts 

OEDIPUS 

You speak well theie is one fact but I find it 
hard 

To leain from the deadliest enemy I have 

CREON 


10 I am not the kind of man to bear this tamely 


If in these present difficulties 

He holds me accountable foi any harm to him 

Through anything I have said or done — why then, 

I do not value life in this dishonei 

It IS not as though this rumor touched upon 

Some piivate indiscietion The matter is grave 

The fact is that I am being called disloyal 

To the State to my fellow citizens, to my fi lends 

CHOR^GOS 

He may have spoken in anger not from his mind 

CREON 

?o But did you not heai him say I was the one 
Who seduced the old piophet into lying? 

CHORAGOS 

The thing was said I do not know how seriously 

CREON 

But you were watching him^ Were his eyes steady^ 
Did he look like a man m his right mind^ 


CHORAGOS 


I do not know 

I can not judge the behavior of great men 
But here is the King himself 

[Enter oedipus 


That above all I must dispute with you 

OEDIPUS 

That above all I will not heai you deny 

CREON 

If you think there is anything good in being stub 
born 

Against all reason then I say you are wrong 

OEDIPUS 

If you think a man can sin against his own kind 
And not be punished for it I say you are mad 

CREON 

I agiee But tell me what have I done to you^ S5o 

OEDIPUS 

You advised me to send for that wizard, did you 
not? 


CREON 

I did I should do it again 

OEDIPUS 

Very well Now tell me 
How long has it been since Laios — 


CREON 

OEDIPUS 


What of Laios^ 


OEDIPUS 

So you dared come back 
Why^ How brazen of you to come to my house 
JO You muidered 

Do you think I do not know 
That you plotted to kill me plotted to steal my 
thione^ 

Tell me in God s name am I coward a fool 
That you should dream you could accomplish this^ 
A fool who could not see your slippeiy game^ 

A cowaid not to fight back when I saw it? 

You are the fool Cicon, aie you not^ hoping 
Without suppoit 01 friends to get a throne^ 


Since he vanished in that onset by the road^ 

CREON 

It was long ago, a long time 

OEDIPUS 

And this prophet 

Was he practicing here then^ 

CREON 


He was, and with honor, as now 


OEDIPUS 

Did he speak of me at that time^ 


560 
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CREON 


He never did, 

At least not when I was present 


OEDIPUS 

I suppose you held one^ 

CREON 

We did 


But the enquny^ 
but we learned nothing 


OEDIPUS 

Why did the prophet not speak against me then^ 

CREON 

I do not know, and I am the kind of man 
Who holds his tongue when he has no facts to go 
on 


OEDIPUS 

There s one fact that you know, and you could 
tell It 


CREON 

What fact is that^ If I know it, you shall have it 

OEDIPUS 

If he were not mvolved with you, he could not 
say 

That it was I who murdered Laios 

CREON 

If he says that, you are the one that knows it^ — 
But now it IS my turn to question you 

OEDIPUS 

Put your questions I am no murderer 


Certainly not I 

I have never longed for the king s power — only his 
rights 

Would any wise man diflEer fiom me m this^ 

As matters stand I have my way in everything 
With your consent and no responsibilities 
If I were king, I should be a slave to policy 

How could I desire a scepter more 
Than what is now mine — ^untroubled influencef^ 
No I have not gone mad I need no honors 
Except those with the perquisites I have now 
I am welcome everywhere every man salutes me 
And those who want your fa\or seek my ear, 

Smce I know how to manage what they ask 
Should I exchange this ease for that anxiety^ 
Besides no sober mind is treasonable 
I hate anarchy 

And never would deal with any man who likes it 

Test what I have said Go to the priestess 
At Delphi ask if I quoted hei correctly 
And as for this othei thing if I am found 
Guilty of treason with Teiresias 
Then sentence me to deaths \ou have my word 
It IS a sentence I should cast my vote foi — 

But not without evidence^ 

You do wrong 

When you take good men for bad bad men for 
good 

A tiue friend throvm aside — ^why, life itself 
Is not more precious^ 

In time you will know this well 
For time, and time alone will show the just man 
Though scoundrels are discovered m a day 


CREON 

First, then You married my sister? 

OEDIPUS 

I mariied your sister 

CREON 

And you rule the kingdom equally with her^ 

OEDIPUS 

Everythmg that she wants she has from me 

CREON 

And I am the third, equal to both of you^ 

OEDIPUS 

That is why I call you a bad friend 

CREON 

No Reason it out, as I have done 

Think of this first Would any sane man prefer 

Power with all a kings anxieties 

To that same power and the grace of sleepi^ 


CHORAGOS 

This is well said and a prudent man would pon 
der it 

Judgments too quickly formed are dangerous 

OEDIPUS 

But is he not quick in his duplicity^ 

And shall I not be quick to parry him^ 

Would you have me stand still, hold my peace 
and let 

This man win everything, through my inaction^ 

CREON 

And you want — ^what is it, then? To banish me? 

OEDIPUS 

No, not exile It is your death I want. 

So that all the world may see what treason means 

CREON 

You will persist, then? You will not believe me? 
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OEDIPUS 

How can I believe you^ 


CREON 

OEDIPUS 


Then you are a fool 


In the name of the gods, lespect this oath of his 
Foi my sake, for the sake of these people here^ 

CHORAGOS [strophe 1 

Open your mind to her my lord Be ruled by her, 
I beg youl 


To save myself^ 

CREON 

In justice think of me 

OEDIPUS 

You are evil incarnate 

CREON 

But suppose that you aie wiong^ 

OEDIPUS 

Sbll I must rule 


CREON 

But not if you rule badly 

OEDIPUS 

O city, city^ 


CREON 

It IS my city too^ 

CHORAGOS 

Now my lords be still I see the Queen 
locaste coming fiom hei palace chambers 
And it IS time she came, for the sake of you both 
This dieadful quarrel can be lesolved through her 

[Enter iocaste 

lOCASTE 

Poor foolish men, what wicked dm is this^ 

With Thebes sick to death, is it not shameful 
That you should lake some piivate quarrel up^ 

[To OEDIPUS 

Come into the house 

— And you Creon go now 
Let us have no more of this tumult over nothing 

CREON 

Nothing^ No, sistei what your husband plans for 
me 

Is one of two great evils exile or death 
OEDIPUS 

He IS light 

Why woman I have caught him squaiely 
Plotting against my life 


CREON 


No^ Let me die 
Accmst if evei I have wished you harm^ 


IOCASTE 

Ah believe it, Oedipus^ 


OEDIPUS 

What would you have me do^ 

CHORAGOS 

Respect Creon s woid He has never spoken like a 
fool 

And now he has sworn an oath 


OEDIPUS 

CHORAGOS 

OEDIPUS 


You know what you ask^ 

I do 


Speak on then 

CHORAGOS 

A friend so sworn should not be baited so 
In blind malice, and without final proof 


OEDIPUS 

You are aware, I hope that what you say 
Means death for me, or exile at the least 

CHORAGOS [strophe 2 

No I swear by Helios, first in Heaven^ 

May I die friendless and accurst, 

The woist of deaths if ever I meant that^ 

It is the withering fields 
That hurt my sick heart 
Must we bear all these ills, 

And now your bad blood as welP 

OEDIPUS 

Then let him go And let me die, if I must 
Or be driven by him m shame from the land of 
Thebes 

It IS your unhappiness and not his talk, 

That touches me 

As for him — 

Wherever he is, I wiU hate him as long as I live 


CREON 

Ugly in yielding, as you weie ugly in rage^ 
Natures like yours chiefly torment themselves 


OEDIPUS 

Can you not go^ Can you not leave me? 


CREON 

I can 

You do not know me but the city knows me, 
And in its eyes I am just, if not m yours 

[Exit CREON 
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CHORAGOS [antistrophe 1 

Lady locTSte did you not ask the King to go to his 
chambeis^ 

lOCASTE 

Fust tell me what has happened 

CHORAGOS 

690 There was suspicion without evidence yet it 
lankled 

As even false charges will 

lOCASTE 

On both sides? 

CHORAGOS 

On both 

lOCASTE 

But what was said? 

CHORAGOS 

Oh let it rest, let it be done withl 
Have we not suffered enough? 

OEDIPUS 

You see to what yom decency has bi ought you 
You have made di£Bculties where my heart saw 
none 


But he has brought in that damnable soothsayer 
To tell his stoiy 

lOCASTE 

Set your mind at rest 

If it IS a question of soothsayers I tell you 
That you will find no man whose craft gives 
knowledge 

Of the unknowable 720 

Here is my pi oof 

An oiacle was lepoited to Laios once 

(I will not say fiom Phoibos himself but fiom 

His appointed mmisteis at any rate) 

That his doom would be death at the hands of his 
own son — 

His son born of his flesh and of mine^ 

Now you lemembei the stoiy Laios was killed 
By marauding stiangeis where thiee highways 
meet 

Bui his child had not been three days in this 
world 

Befoie the King had pierced the babys ankles 730 
And left him to die on a lonely mountainside 


CHORAGOS [antistrophe 2 

Oedipus it IS not once only I have told you — 

700 You must know I should count myself unwise 

To the point of madness should I now forsake 
you — 

You under whose hand 
In tlie stoim of another time 
Our deal land sailed out free 
But now stand fast at the helm^ 

lOCASTE 

In God s name Oedipus, inform youi wife as well 
Why are you so set in this haid anger? 

OEDIPUS 

I will tell you for none of these men deseives 
My confidence as you do It is Creon s work, 

710 His tieachery his plotting against me 

lOCASTE 

Go on if you can make this cleai to me 

OEDIPUS 

He chaiges me with the murder of Laios 

lOCASTE 

Has he some knowledge? Or does he speak fiom 
hearsay? 

OEDIPUS 

He would not commit himself to such a chaige, 


Thus Apollo never caused that child 
To kill his father and it was not Laios fate 
To die at the hands of his son as he had feaied 
This IS what prophets and prophecies aie worths 
Have no diead of them 

It is God himself 

Who can show us what he walls in his own way 

OEDIPUS 

How stiange a shadowy memory ciossed my mind 
Just now while you weie speaking it chilled my 740 
heait 

lOCASTE 

What do you mean? what memoiy do you speak 
of? 


OEDIPUS 

If I understand you Laios was killed 
At a place wheie thiee roads meet 


lOCASTE 

We have no later stoiy 


So It was said 


OEDIPUS 


Where did it happen? 


lOCASTE 

Phokis it is called at a place where the Theban 
Way 

Divides into the roids towaid Delphi and Daulia 
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OEDIPUS 

When^ 

lOCASTE 

We had the news not long before you came 
And pioved the light to your succession here 

OEDIPUS 

Ah, what net has God been weaving for me^ 

lOCASTE 

Oedipus ^ Why does this trouble you^ 

OEDIPUS 

Do not ask me yet 

First, tell me how Laios looked, and tell me 
How old he was 


lOCASTE 


No foi when he came back at 
last 

And found you enthioned m the place of the 
dead king 

He came to me touched my hand with his, and 
begged 

That I would send him away to the frontier distiict 

Where only the shepherds go — 

As fai away from the city as I could send him 

I granted his prayer for although the man was a 
slave 

He had earned moie than this favor at my hands 


OEDIPUS 

Can he be called back quickly? 


lOCASTE 

With white 


He was tall his hair just touched 
his form was not unlike your own 


OPEDIPUS 

I think that I myself may be accurst 
By my own ignorant edict 


lOCASTE 

But why^ 

OEDIPUS 


Easily 


I have taken too much upon myself 
Without enquiry theiefoie I wish to consult him 


lOCASTE 


lOCASTE 


You speak strangely 
It makes me tiemble to look at you my ]^ng 


Then he shall come 

But am I not one also 

To whom you might confide these feais of yours^ 


OEDIPUS 


OEDIPUS 


I am not suie that the blind man cm not see 
But I should know better if you weie to tell me — 


lOCASTE 

Anythmg — ^though I dread to heai you ask it 

OEDIPUS 

Was the King lightly escoitcd oi did he iide 
With a laige company as a luler should? 


lOCASTE 

There weie five men with him in all one was a 
heiald 

And a single chaiiot, which he was driving 

OEDIPUS 

Alas that makes it plain enough ^ 

But who — 

Who told you how it happened^ 


lOCASTE 

The only one to escape 


A household servant, 


OEDIPUS 

A servant of ouis? 


And is he still 


That IS your right it will not be denied you. 
Now least of all foi I have reached a pitch 
Of wild foreboding Is there anyone 
To whom I should sooner speak^ 

Polybos of Coiinth is my father 
My mother is a Dorian Meiope 
I giew up chief among the men of Corinth 
Until a strange thing happened — 

Not worth my passion it may be but strange 

At a feast, a di unken man maundering in his cups 
Cries out that I am not my father s son^ 

I contained myself that night though I felt anger 
And a sinking heart The next day I visited 
My father and mothei and questioned them 
They stoimed 

Calling it all the slandeious rant of a fool 
And this relieved me Yet the suspicion 
Remained always aching in my mmd 
I knew theie was talk, I could not rest 
And finally saying nothing to my paients 
I went to the shrine at Delphi 
The god dismissed my question without leply 
He spoke of other things 

Some were clear, 
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820 


830 


840 


850 


860 


Full of wretchedness dreadful unbearable 
As, that I should he with my own mother breed 
Children from whom all men would turn their eyes, 
And that I should be my father s murderer 

I heard all this, and fled And from that day 
Coiinth to me was only in the stars 
Descending m that quarter of the sky, 

As I wandered farther and farther on my way 
To a land where I should never see the evil 
Sung by the oiacle And I came to this country 
Where so you say Kmg Laios was killed 

I will tell you all that happened there, my lady 

There were three highways 
Commg together at a place I passed 
And theie a herald came towards me and a chariot 
Drawn by horses, with a man such as you describe 
Seated m it The groom leading the horses 
Forced me off the road at his lord s command 
But as this charioteer lurched over towards me 
I struck him m my rage The old man saw me 
And brought his double goad down upon my head 
As I came abreast 

He was paid back, and more' 
Swmging my club m this right hand I knocked 
him 

Out of his car, and he rolled on the ground 

I killed him 


I killed them all 

Now if that stranger and Laios were — ^kin, 
Where is a man more miserable than P 
More hated by the gods^ Cifazen and alien alike 
Must never shelter me or speak to me — 

I must be shunned by all 

And I myself 

Pronounced this malediction upon myself' 


CHORAGOS 

We too my loid, have felt dismay at this 
But theie is hope you have yet to hear the shep 
herd 

OEDIPUS 

Indeed, I fear no other hope is left me 

lOCASTE 

What do you hope from him when he comes^ 

OEDIPUS 

This much 

If his account of the muidei tallies with youis, 
Then I am cleared 


lOCASTE 


What was it that I said 
Of such importance? 


OEDIPUS 

Why, marauders you said 
Killed the King according to this mans story 
If he maintains that still if there weie seveial 
Clearly the guilt is not mine I was alone 
But if he says one man singlehanded did it 
Then the evidence all points to me 


lOCASTE 

You may be sure that he said there were several 
And can he call back that story now^^ He can not 
The whole city heard it as plainly as I 
But suppose he alters some detail of it 
He can not ever show that Laios death 
Fulfilled the oiacle for Apollo said 
My child was doomed to kill him and my child — 
Poor baby' — ^it was my child that died first 


No From now on, where oracles are concerned, 
I would not waste a second thought on any 


Thmk of it I have touched you with these hands 
These hands that killed your husband What 
defilement' 

Am I all evil then'^ It must be so 

Since I must flee from Thebes, yet never again 

See my own countrymen, my own country. 

For fear of joining my mother in marriage 
And killing Polybos, my father 

Ah, 

If I was created so, born to this fate 
Who could deny the savagery of God^ 

O holy majesty of heavenly poweis' 

May I never see that day' Never' 

Rather let me vanish from the race of men 
Than know the abomination destined me' 


OPEDIPUS 

You may be right 

But come let someone go 
For the shepherd at once This matter must be 
settled 

lOCASTE 

I will send for him 

I would not wish to cross you in anything, 

And surely not m this — ^Let us go m 

[Exeunt into the palace] 

Ode II 

CHORUS [strophe 1 

Let me be reverent m the ways of light 
Lowly the paths I journey on, 
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Let all my words and actions keep 
The laws of the pure univeise 
From highest Heaven handed down 
For Heaven is their biight nuise 
Those generations of the realms of light 
Ah never of mortal kind were they begot 
Nor are they slaves of memory, lost in sleep 
Their Father is greatei than Time and ages not 

The tyrant is a child of Pride [antistrophe I 
Who drmks from his gieat sickening cup 
Recklessness and vanity, 

Until from his high crest headlong 

He plummets to the dust of hope 

That strong man is not strong 

But let no fair ambition be denied 

May God protect the wrestler for the State 

In government m comely policy 

Who will fear God and on His ordinance wait 

[strophe 2 

Haughtmess and the high hand of disdain 
Tempt and outrage God s holy law 
And any moital who dares hold 
No immortal Power m awe 
Will be caught up in a net of pain 
The price for which his levity is sold 
Let each man take due earnings then 
And keep his hands from holy things. 

And from blasphemy stand apait — 

Else the crackling blast of heaven 

Blows on his head, and on his desperate heait 

Though fools will honor impious men. 

In their cities no tragic poet sings 

[antistrophe 2 

Shall we lose faith m Delphi s obscurities, 

We who have heard the world s core 
Discredited, and the sacred wood 
Of Zeus at Elis praised no more? 

The deeds and the stiange prophecies 

Must make a pattern yet to be undei stood 

Zeus, if indeed you are lord of all 

Throned in light over night and day 

Mirror this m your endless mmd 

Our masteis call the oracle 

Words on the wind and the Delphic vision blind^ 

Their hearts no longer know Apollo, 

And reverence for the gods has died away 

SCENE III 


Our King is not himself his noble soul 
Is overwrought with fantasies of dread 
Else he would consider 
The new prophecies in the light of the old 
He will listen to any voice that speaks disastei 
And my advice goes for nothing 

[She approaches the altar R 
To you, then Apollo 
Lycean lord, since you aie nearest I turn in prayei 
Receive these offerings and grant us deliverance 
From defilement Our hearts are heavy with fear 
When we see our leader distracted as helpless 
sailors 

Are terrified by the confusion of their helmsman 

[Enter messenger 

MESSENGER 

Friends no doubt you can direct me 
Where shall I find the house of Oedipus 
Or, better still, where is the King himself^ 

CHORAGOS 

It is this veiy place stranger he is mside 
This IS his wife and mother of his children 

MESSENGER 

I wish her happiness in a happy house 
Blest in all the fulfillment of her maniage 

lOCASTE 

I wish as much for you your courtesy 
Deserves a like good fortune But now tell me 
Why have you come^ What have you to say to us^ 

MESSENGER 

Good news my lady, for your house and your 
husband 

lOCASTE 

What news^ Who sent you here^ 

MESSENGER 

I am from Corinth 

The news I brmg ought to mean joy for you. 
Though it may be you will find some grief in it 

lOCASTE 

What is it^ How can it touch us m both ways^ 

MESSENGER 

The woid is that the people of the Isthmus 
Intend to call Oedipus to be their kmg 


[Enter iocaste 

lOCASTE 

Princes of Thebes, it has occurred to me 
To visit the altars of the gods, bearing 
These branches as a suppliant, and this incense 


IOCASTE 

But old King Polybos — ^is he not reignmg stilP 

MESSENGER 

No Death holds him m bis sepulchre 
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lOCASTE 

What are you saying^ Polybos is dead^ 

-s ESSENGER 

If I am not telling the truth may I die myself 

lOCASTE [To a MAIDSERVANT 

Go in go quickly tell this to youi mastei 

0 iiddlers of Gods will wheie are you now^ 
This was the man whom Oedipus long ago 
Feared so fled so in dread of desboying him — 

980 But it was anothei fate by which he died 

[Enter oepidus C 

OEDIPUS 

Dearest locaste why have you sent for me? 

lOCASTE 

Listen to what this man says, and then tell me 
What has become of the solemn prophecies 

OEDIPUS 

Who is this man^ What is his news for me^ 

lOCASTE 

He has come from Coiinth to announce your 
fathers deaths 

OEDIPUS 

Is It true strange!^ Tell me in youi own words 

MESSENGER 

1 can not say it more clearly the King is dead 

OEDIPUS 

Was it by treason^ Or by an attack of illness^ 

MESSENGER 

A little thing brings old men to their rest 

OEDIPUS 

990 It was sickness then^ 


lOCASTE 

Had I not told you so^ 

OEDIPUS 

You had it was my faint heait that betrayed me 

lOCASTE 

From now on never think of those things again 
OEDIPUS 

And yet — ^must I not fear my mother s bed^ 

lOCASTE 

Why should anyone in this world be afraid 
Since Fate lules us and nothing can be foreseen^ 

A man should live only for the present dav 

Have no more fear of sleeping with youi mother 
How many men in dreams have lam with their loio 
motheis^ 

No reasonable man is troubled by such things 
OEDIPUS 

That is true only — 

If only my mother weie not still alive^ 

But she IS alive I can not help my dread 

lOCASTE 

Yet this news of youi father s death is wonderful 

OEPIDUS 

Wonderful But I fear the living woman 

MESSENGER 

Tell me, who is this woman that you feai^ 

OEPIDUS 

It IS Merope, man the wife of King Polybos 

MESSENGER 

Merope^ Why should you be afraid of her^^ 

OEPIDUS 

An oiacle of the gods, a dreadful saying 1020 


MESSENGER 

OEDIPUS 


MESSENGER 

Yes, and his many years Can you tell me about it or are you swoin to 

Silence^ 


Ah1 OEDIPUS 

Why should a man lespect the Pythian hearth or I can tell you and I will 

Give heed to the buds that jangle above his head^ Apollo said through his piophet that I was the man 

They piophesied that I should kill Polybos Who should mairy his own mother shed his 

Kill my own fathei but he is dead and buried, fathei s blood 

And I am here — I never touched him never, With his own hands And so for all these years 

Unless he died of giief for my departure I have kept clear of Connth and no haim has 

And thus, in a sense through me No Polybos come — 

1000 Has packed the oracles off with him underground Though it would have been sweet to see my 

They are empty words parents again 
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1030 


1040 


MESSENGER 

And IS tins the feii that diove you out of Coiinth^ 

OEDIPUS 

Would you have me kill my father^ 

MESSENGER 

As foi that 

You must be leissuied by the news I give you 

OEDIPUS 

If )ou could leassuie me I would rewaid you 

MESSENGER 

I had that m mind I will confess I thought 
I could count on you when you returned to 
Coiinth 

OEDIPUS 

No I will nevei go near my parents again 

MESSENGER 

Ah son you still do not know what you are doing — 

OEDIPUS 

What do you mean^ In the name of God tell me* 

MESSENGER 

— If these are youi reasons for not going home 

OEDIPUS 

I tell you I feai the oiacle may come true 

MESSENGER 

\nd guilt may come upon you tliiough your pai- 
ents^ 

OEDIPUS 

That is the dread that is always in my heart 

MESSENGER 

Can you not see that all your feais are groundless*^ 
OEDIPUS 

How can you say that*^ They aie my paients 
suiely*^ 

MESSENGER 

Polybos was not yom fathei 

OEDIPUS 

Not my father*^ 

MESSENGER 

No more your father than the man speaking to you 

OEDIPUS 

But you aie nothing to me* 


MESSENGER 

Neithei was he 

OEDIPUS 

Then why did he call me son*^ 

MESSENGER 

I will tell you 

Long ago he had you fiom my hands as a gift losc 

OEDIPUS 

Then how could he lo\ e me so if I was not his^ 

MESSENGER 

He had no childien and his heait turned to you 

OEDIPUS 

What of you*^ Did you buy me*^ Did you find me 
by chance*^ 

MESSENGER 

I came upon you m the ciooked pass of Kithaiion 

OEDIPUS 

And what were you doing theie*^ 

MESSENGER 

Tending my flocks 

OEDIPUS 

A wandeiing shepheKP 

MESSENGER 

But youl savior son, that day 

OEDIPUS 

Fiom what did you save me^ 

MESSENGER 

Youl ankles should tell you that I060 

OEDIPUS 

Ah sti anger, why do you speak of that childhood 
pain*^ 

MESSENGER 

I cut the bonds that tied youi ankles together 

OEDIPUS 

I have had the maik as long as I can lemembei 

MESSENGER 

That was why you weie given the name you bear 

OEDIPUS 

God* Was it my father oi my mother who did it*^ 

Tell me* 

MESSENGER 

I do not know The man who gave you to me 
Can tell }'Ou better than I 
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OEDIPUS 

It was not you that found me, but another^ 
MESSENGER 

It was another shepheid gave you to me 


And born of slaves no baseness can touch you 

lOCASTE 

Listen to me, I beg you do not do this thmg^ 

OEDIPUS 


OEDIPUS 

Who was he^ Can you tell me who he was^ 

MESSENGER 

I think he was said to be one of Laios people 

OEDIPUS 

You mean the Laios who was king here years ago^ 

MESSENGER 

Yes King Laios, and the man was one of his 
herdsmen 


I will not hsten the truth must be made known 

lOCASTE 

Everything that I say is for your own good^ 

OEDIPUS 

My own good 

Snaps my patience, then, I want none of it 

lOCASTE 

You are fatally wrong^ May you never learn who 
you are* 


OEDIPUS 

Is he still alive*^ Can I see him^ 


MESSENGER 

Know best about such things 


These men here 


OEDIPUS 

Does anyone here 

Know this shepherd that he is talking about'^ 
Have you seen him m the fields or m the town*^ 

If you have tell me It is time things were made 
plam 


CHORAGOS 

I thmk the man he means is that same shepherd 
You have already asked to see locast^ perhaps 
Could tell you something 


OEDIPUS 

Do you know anythmg 
About him, Lady^ Is he the man we have sum- 
moned^ 

Is that the man this shepherd means'^ 


lOCASTE 

Why think of him^ 
Forget this herdsman Forget it all 
This talk is a waste of time 


OEDIPUS 


How can you say that 
When the clues to my true birth are m my hands'^ 


lOCASTE 

For God s love, let us have no more questioning* 
Is your life nothing to you^ 

My own is pain enough foi me to bear 


OEDIPUS 

You need not woiry Suppose my mother a slave, 


OEDIPUS 

Go one of you and bring the shepheid heie 
Let us leave this woman to brag of her loyal name 

lOCASTE 

Ah miseiablel 

That is the only woid I have for you now 
That is the only word I can ever have 

[Exit into the palace 

CHORAGOS 

Why has she left us Oedipus^ Why has she gone 
In such a passion of sorrow^ I fear this silence mo 
Something dreadful may come of it 

OEDIPUS 

Let it come* 

However base my biith I must know about it 
The Queen like a woman, is perhaps ashamed 
To thmk of my low origin But I 
Am a child of Luck I can not be dishonored 
Luck IS my mother, the passing months my 
brothers 

Have seen me rich and poor 

If this is so, 

How could I wish that I were someone else^ 1120 

How could I not be glad to know my biith*^ 


Ode III 


CHORUS 

If ever the coming time were known [strophe 
To my heaits pondering, 

Kithaiion now by Heaven I see the toiches 
At the festival of the next full moon 
And see the dance and hear the choir sing 
A giace to your gentle shade 
Mountain where Oedipus was found 
O mountain guard of a noble race* 
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iioO May the god who heals us lend his aid 
And let that gloiy come to pass 
For our king s ciadlmg ground 

[antistrophe 

Of the nymphs that flower beyond the years 

Who bore you, royal child 

To Pan of the hills oi the timberlme Apollo 

Cold in delight where the upland cleais 

Or Hermes for whom Kyllenes heights aie piled^ 

Or flushed as evening cloud 

Great Dionysos loamer of mountains, 

1140 He — ^was it he who found you there, 

And caught you up in his own proud 
Arms from the sweet god-ravisher 
Who laughed by the Muses fountains^ 


SCENE IV 

OEDIPUS 

Siis though I do not know the man, 

I think I see him coming this shepherd we want 
He is old like our friend heie and the men 
Bringing him seem to be seivants of my house 
But you can tell if you have ever seen him 

[Enter shepherd escorted by servants 

CHORAGOS 

I know him he was Laios man You can trust him 


OEDIPUS 

Do you lemember evei seeing this man out theie^ 

SHEPHERD 

What would he be domg there^ This man^ 

OEDIPUS 

This man standing here Have you ever seen him 
before^ 

SHEPHERD 

No At least not to my recollection 

MESSENGER 

And that is not strange my lord But 1 11 refresh 
His memory he must lemembei when we two 
Spent three whole seasons together March to 
September 

On Kithairon or thereabouts He had two flocks 
I had one Each autumn I d diive mine home 
And he would go back with his to Laios sheep- 
fold— 

Is this not tiue, ]ust as I have described it? 

SHEPHERD 

True yes but it was all so long ago 

MESSENGER 

Well then do you remember back in those days 
That you gave me a baby boy to bring up as my 
own? 


1150 

Tell me first you fiom Coiinth is this the shep- 
herd 

We were discussing^ 

MESSENGER 

This IS the very man 

OEDIPUS [To SHEPHERD 

Come here No look at me You must answer 
Everything I ask — ^You belonged to Laios^^ 

SHEPHERD 

Yes born his slave, brought up in his house 
OEDIPUS 

Tell me what kind of woik did you do for him^ 

SHEPHERD 

I was a shepherd of his, most of my life 

OEDIPUS 

Where mainly did you go for pasturage^ 

SHEPHERD 

Sometimes Kithairon sometimes the hills near-by 


SHEPHERD 

What if I didi^ What are you tiying to say^ 

MESSENGER 

King Oedipus was once that little child 

SHEPHERD 

Damn you hold your tongue^ 

OEDIPUS 

No more of that^ 

It IS your tongue needs watching not this man s 

SHEPHERD 

My King my Master, what is it I have done 
wrong^ 

OEDIPUS 

You have not answered his question about the boy 

SHEPHERD 

He does not know He is only making 
trouble 

OEDIPUS 

Come speak plamly or it will go hard with you 


1161 


1170 


1180 
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SHEPHERD 

In God s name do not torture an old man^ 

OEDIPUS 

Come heie one of you bind his aims behind him 
SHEPHERD 

Unhappy king^ What more do you wish to leam^ 

OEDIPUS 

Did you give this man the child he speaks oP 

SHEPHERD 

I did 

And I would to God I had died that very day 

OEDIPUS 

You will die now unless you speak the truth 

SHEPHERD 

1190 Yet i£ I speak the tiuth, I am worse than dead 

OEDIPUS 

Veiy well since you insist upon delaying — 

SHEPHERD 

No1 I have told you already that 1 gave him the 
boy 

OEDIPUS 

Where did you get him^ From your housed From 
somewheie else^ 

SHEPHERD 

Not from mine no A man gave him to me 

OEDIPUS 

Is that man here^ Do you know whose slave he 
was? 

SHEPHERD 

For God s love my King do not ask me any more^ 
OEDIPUS 

You are a dead man if I have to ask you again 

SHEPHERD 

Then Then the child was from the palace of 
Laios 

OEDIPUS 

A slave child? oi a child of his own line? 

SHEPHERD 

1200 Ah, I am on the bunk of dieadful speech^ 

OEDIPUS 

And I of dieadful heaiing Yet I must hear 


SHEPHERD 

If you must be told then 

They said it was Laios child 
But it IS your wife who can tell you about that 

OEDIPUS 

My wife^ — Did she give it to you? 

SHEPHERD 

My lord, she did 

OEDIPUS 

Do you know why? 

SHEPHERD 

I was told to get iid of it 


OEDIPUS 

An unspeakable mothei^ 

SHEPHERD 

There had been prophecies 

OEDIPUS 

Tell me 


SHEPHERD 

It was said that the boy would kill his own fathei 

OEDIPUS 

Then why did you give him ovei to this old man? 

SHEPHERD 

I pitied the baby my King 

And I thought that this man would take him far 
away 

To his own countiy 

He saved him — ^but for what a fate^ 
Foi if you me what this man says you are 
No man living is moie wi etched than Oedipus 

OEDIPUS 

Ah God^ 

It was true^ 

All the piophecies^ 

— Now 

0 Light may I look on you for the last time^ 

1 Oedipus 

Oedipus damned in his birth, in his maiiiage 
damned, 

Damned m the blood he shed with his own hand^ 
[He rushes into the palace 


Ode IV 


CHORUS 

Alas foi the seed of men 


[STl OPHE 1 
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What measure shall I give these geneiations 
That bieathe on the void and are void 
P 30 And exist and do not exists 

Who beais more weight of joy 

Than mass of sunlight shifting in images, 

Oi who shall mike his thought stay on 
That down time drifts away^ 

Youi splendoi is all fallen 

O naked biow of wrath and tears, 

0 change of Oedipus ^ 

1 who saw your days call no man blest — 

Youi gieat days like ghosts gone 

P40 That mind was a strong bow [antistrophe 1 

Deep how deep you diew it then, haid aicher 

At a dim fearful range 

And biought deal glory down^ 

You OAeicame the stiingei — 

The viigin with hei hooking lion claws — 

And though death sang stood like a tower 
To make pale Thebes take heait 

Fortiess against oui soiiow^ 

Divine king giver of laws 
1250 Majestic Oedipus ^ 

No piince in Thebes had ever such renown 
No pi nice won such grace of powei 

And now of ill men ever known [strophe 2 

Most pitiful IS this mans story 

His foi tunes aie most changed his state 

Fallen to a low slave s 

Ground under bitter fate 

O Oedipus most royal one^ 

The great dooi that expelled you to the light 
1260 Gave at night — ah, gave night to your glory 
As to the father to the fathering son 

All undei stood too late 

How could that queen whom Laios won 
The gaiden that he hai rowed at his height 
Be silent when that act was donc^ 

But all eyes fail before time s eye [antistrophe 2 
All actions come to justice theie 
Though nevei willed though fai down the deep 
past 

Your bed your dread sirmgs, 

P70 Aie brought to book at last 


Child by Laios doomed to die 
Then doomed to lose that foitunate little death 
Would God you never took breath m this an 
That with my wailing lips I take to ciy 

Foi I weep the worlds outcast 

I was blind and now I can tell why 
Asleep for you had given ease of breath 
To Thebes while the false years went by 

EXODOS 

[Enter from the palace second messenger 

SECOND messenger 

Eldeis of Thebes most honored in this land, 

What honors aie youis to see and hear what i 2 Si 
weight 

Of SOI low to be endured if true to your bnth 
You veneiate the line of Labdakos^ 

I think neithei Istios nor Phasis those gieat rivers 
Could puiify this place of the coiiuption 
It shekels now oi soon must bring to light — 

Evil not done unconsciously but willed 

The gieatest giiefs are those we cause oui selves 

CHORAGOS 

Smely fiicnd we have grief enough alieady. 

What new soirow do you mean^ 

SECOND messenger 

The Queen is dead 129C 

CHORAGOS 

locastef^ Deadr^ But at whose hand^ 

SECOND MESSENGER 

Hei own 

The full hoiroi of what happened you can not 
know 

Foi you did not see it, but I, who did will tell you 
As clearly as I can how she met her death 

When she had left us, 

In passionate silence passing thiough the couit 

She ran to her apartment in the house 

Her hail clutched by the fingers of both hands 

She closed the doors behind hei then by that bed i30o 

Where long ago the fatal son was conceived — 

That son who should bring about his fathei s 
death — 

We heaid her call upon Laios dead so many yeais 
And heard her wail for the double fruit of her 
marriage 

A husband by her husband children by her child 
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1320 


1330 


1340 


Exactly how she died I do not know 
For Oedipus buist in moaning and would not 
let us 

Keep vigil to the end it was by him 
As he stoimed about the loom that oui eyes weie 
caught 

Fiom one to another of us he went begging a 
swoid 

Cursing the wife who was not his wife, the mother 
Whose womb had earned his own childien and 
himself 

I do not know it was none of us aided him 
But surely one of the gods was in contioU 
For with a dieadful cry 

He hurled his weight as though wienched out of 
himself 

At the twin doois the bolts gave and he rushed 
in 

And there we saw her hanging her body swaying 
Fiom the cruel coid she had noosed about her 
neck 

A great sob broke from him heartbreaking to heai, 
As he loosed the rope and lowered her to the 
ground 

I would blot out fiom my mind what happened 
next^ 

Foi the King ripped fiom her gown the golden 
brooches 

That were her ornament and raised them and 
plunged them down 

Straight into his own eyeballs ciying. No more 
No more shall you look on the misery about me, 
The horrois of my own doing ^ Too long you have 
known 

The faces of those whom I should never have seen, 
Too long been blind to those for whom I was 
searching! 

From this hour, go in darkness^ And as he spoke, 
He struck at his eyes — not once but many times 
And the blood spattered his beard, 

Bursting from his ruined sockets like red hail 

So from the unhappiness of two this evil has 
sprung, 

A curse on the man and woman alike The old 
Happmess of the house of Labdakos 
Was happiness enough where is it today^ 

It IS all wailing and ruin disgiace death — all 
The misery of mankind that has a name — 

And It is wholly and for ever theirs 

CHORAGOS 

Is he in agony stilP Is theie no rest for himi^ 

SECOND MESSENGER 

He is calling foi someone to lead him to the gates 


So that all the children of Kadmos may look upon 
His fathei s murderei his mother s — ^no 
I can not say it^ 

And then he will leave Thebes, 

Self exiled in ordei that the cuise 
Which he himself pionounced may depait fiom 
the house 

He IS weak and there is none to lead him 
So teirible is his suffering i 

But you will see 

Look the doors aie opening in a moment 
You will see a thing that would crush a heart of 
stone 

[The central dooi %s opened oedipus 
blinded is led tn 

CHORAGOS 

Dreadful indeed foi men to see 
Nevei have my own eyes 
Looked on a sight so full of feai 

Oedipus' 

What madness came upon you what daemon 

Leaped on your life with heavier 

Punishment than a mortil man can bear'^ i 

No I can not even 

Look at you pooi ruined one 

And I would speak question pondei, 

If I were able No 
You make me shuddei 

OEDIPUS 

God God 

Is there a sorrow gieateP 

Wheie shall I find harbor in this woild^^ 

My voice is hmled far on a dark wind 

What has God done to mei^ i 

CHORAGOS 

Too terrible to think of, or to see 

OEDIPUS 

0 cloud of night, [strophe 1 

Never to be turned away night coming on, 

1 can not tell how night like a shroud' 

My fair winds brought me here 

O God Again 

The pam of the spikes where I had sight 
The flooding pam 

Of memory never to be gouged out 

CHORAGOS 

This is not stiange i 

You suffer it all twice over, remoise m pain 
Pam m lemorse 

OEDIPUS 

Ah dear friend 


[antistrophe 1 
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Are you fiithful even yet you alone^ 

Are you still standing near me will you stay heie 
Patient, to care foi the blind^ 

The blind man* 

Yet even blind I know who it is attends me 
By the voices tone — 

1390 Though my new daikness hide the comfortei 

CHORAGOS 

Oh fearful act* 

What god was it drove you to lake black 
Night across your eyes^ 

OEDIPUS 

Apollo Apollo Dear [strophe 2 

Children the god was Apollo 
He brought my sick sick fate upon me 
But the blinding hand was my own* 

How could I beai to see 

When all my sight was horror everywhere^ 

CHORAGOS 

1400 Eveiywheie, that is true 

OEDIPUS 

And now what is left^^ 

Images'^ Love^ A gieetmg even, 

Sweet to the senses^ Is there anything!^ 

Ah, no fi lends lead me away 
Lead me away f^om Thebes 

Lead the gieat wieck 

And hell of Oedipus whom the gods hate 

CHORAGOS 

Youi fate is cleai you are not blind to that 
Would God you had never found it out* 

OEDIPUS [antistrophe 2 

1410 Death take the man who unbound 
My feet on that hillside 

And delivered me from death to life* What life*^ 

If only I had died 
This weight of monstrous doom 
Could not have dragged me and my darlings 
down 

CHORAGOS 

I would have wished the same 

OEDIPUS 

Oh never to have come here 
With my fathers blood upon me* Never 
To ha\c been the man they call his mothers hus 
band* 

1420 Oh accuist* Oh child of e\ii 

To hi\e entered that wretched bed — 

the selfsame one* 

Moie piimal than sin itself this fell to me 


CHORAGOS 

I do not know how I can answer you 
You were better dead than alive and blind 

OEDIPUS 

Do not counsel me any more This punishment 
That I have laid upon myself is just 
If I had eyes, 

I do not know how I could bear the sight 
Of my father, when I came to the house of Death 
Or my mother for I have sinned against them 
both 

So vilely that I could not make my peace 
By strangling my own life 

Or do you think my childien 
Bom as they were boin would be sweet to my 
eyes^ 

Ah never never* Nor this town with its high walls. 
Nor the holy images of the gods 

Foi I 

Thiice miserable* — Oedipus noblest of all the 
Ime 

Of Kadmos have condemned myself to enjoy 
These things no more by my own malediction 
Expelling that man whom the gods declared 
To be a defilement in the house of Laios 
After exposing the rankness of my own guilt, 
How could I look men fiankly in the eyes*^ 

No I swear it 

If I could have stifled my hearing at its source 
I would have done it and made all this body 
A tight cell of misery blank to light and sound 
So I should have been safe in a daik agony 
Beyond all recollection 

Ah Kithairon! 

Why did you shelter me*^ When I was cast upon 
you 

Why did I not die*^ Then I should never 
Have shown the world my execrable birth 

Ah Polybos* Connth, city that I believed 
The ancient seat of my ancestors how fair 
I seemed, your child* And all the while this e\il 
Was cancel ous withm me* 

Foi I am sick 

In my daily life sick in my oiigin 

0 three loads, dark ravme, woodland and way 
Where three roads met you, drinkmg my father s 

blood 

My own blood spilled by my own hand can you 
lemember 

The unspeakable things I did there, and the things 

1 went on from there to do? 

O mairiage marriage* 

The act that engendeied me and again the act 


143C 


1440 


1450 


1460 
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Peifo med by the son in the same bed — 

1470 Ah the net 

Of nicest mingling fatheis hi others sons 
With biides wives motheis the Kst evil 
That can be known by men no tongae can say 
How eviU 

No For the love of God conceal me 
Somewhere far fiom Thebes or kill me oi huil 
me 

Into the sea away from men s eyes foi ever 

Come lead me You need not fear to touch me 
Of all men I alone can bear this guilt 

[Enter creon 

CHORAGOS 

1480 We are not the ones to decide but Creon here 
May fitly judge of what you ask He only 
Is left to protect the city in your place 

OEDIPUS 

Alas how can I speak to himf^ What right have I 
To beg his courtesy whom I have deeply wronged^ 

CREON 

I have not come to mock you Oedipus, 

Or to reproach you, either 

[To ATTENDANTS 
— You standing there 

If you have lost all respect foi man s dignity, 

At least respect tlie flame of Lord Helios 
1490 Do not allow this pollution to show itself 
Openl) heie an afiEront to the eaith 
And Heavens lam and the light of day No, take 
him 

Into the house as quickly as you can 
Foi It IS proper 

That only the close kindred see his giief 

OEDIPUS 

I pi ay you m Gods name since your courtesy 
Ignoies my daik expectation visiting 
With meicy this man of all men most execrable 
Give me what I ask — ^for your good not for mine 

CREON 

1500 And what is it that you would have me do^ 

OEDIPUS 

Drive me out of this countiy as quickl) as mav be 
To a place where no human voice can evei greet 
me 

CREON 

I should have done that before now — only 
God s will had not been wholly levealtd to me 


OEDIPUS 

But his command is plain the pairicide 
Must be destioyed I am that evil man 

CREON 

That is the sense of it yes, but as things aie 
We had best discover cleaily what is to be done 

OEDIPUS 

You would learn moie about a man like me^ 

CREON 

You aie ready now to listen to the god 

OEDIPUS 

I will listen But it is to you 

That I must turn for help I beg you, hear me 

The woman in there — 

Give her whatevei funeial you think pioper 
She IS youi sister 

— But let me go Cieon^ 

Let me puige my fathers Thebes of the pollution 
Of my living here md go out to the wild hills 
To Kithaiion that has won such fame with me 
The tomb my mother and father appointed for me 
And let me die there as they willed I should 
And yet I know 

Death will not ever come to me through sickness 
Or in any natural way I have been pieseived 
For some unthinkable fate But let that be 

As foi my sons you need not caie for them 
They are men they will find some way to live 
But my pool diughteis, who have shaied my 
table 

Who never before have been pirted fiom then 
father — 

Take caie of them Cieon do this for me 
And will vou let me touch them v ith my hands 
A last time and let us weep together^ 

Be kind, mv loid 
Great prince be kind^ 

Could I but touch them 

They would be mine again, as when I had my 
eyes 

[Enter antigone and ismene attended 

Ah God^ 

Is it my dearest children I heai weeping^ 

Has Creon pitied me and sent my daughters^ 

CREON 

\ts Oedipus I knew that they weie deai to you 
In the old days, and know you must love them 
still 
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OEDIPUS 

May God bless you for this — and be a friendlier 
Guardian to you than he has been to me* 

Children wheie are you^ 

Come quickly to my hands they are youi broth 
er s — 

Hands that have brought your father s once clear 
eyes 

To this way of seeing — 

Ah dearest ones 

I had neither sight nor knowledge then, your 
father 

By the woman who was the source of his own life* 
And I weep for you — ^having no strength to see 
you—, 

I weep for you when I think of the bitterness 
That men will visit upon you all your lives 
What homes, what festivals can you attend 
Without being forced to depart again in tears'^ 
And when you come to marriageable age 
Where is the man my daughters who would dare 
Risk the bane that lies on all my childreni^ 

Is theie any evil wanting*^ Your father killed 
His father, sowed the womb of her who bore him. 
Engendered you at the fount of his own existence* 
That is what they will say of you 


OEDIPUS 

I must but it IS hard 


CREON 

Time eases all things 

OEDIPUS 

But you must promise — 

CREON 

Say what you desire 

OEDIPUS 

Send me from Thebes* 


CREON 

God grant that I may* 

OEDIPUS 

But since God hates me 

CREON 

No, he will grant your wish 

OEDIPUS 

You promisef^ 

CREON 

I can not speak beyond my knowledge 159 

OEDIPUS 


Then, whom 

Can you ever mairy^ There are no bridegrooms 
for you 

And your lives must wither away m steiile dream- 
ing 

0 Creon, son of Menoikeus* 

You are the only fathei my daughters have. 

Since we their parents, are both of us gone for 
ever 

They are your own blood you will not let them 
Fall mto beggary and lonelmess 
You will keep them from the miseries that aie 
mine* 

Take pity on them see they aie only childien, 
Friendless except for you Promise me this. 

Great Prince and give me your hand in token of 
it 

[creon clasps his right hand 

Children 

1 could say much if you could understand me. 

But as it IS, I have only this prayer for you 
Live where you can be as happy as you can — 
Happier, please God than God has made your 

father* 


creon 

Enough You have wept enough Now go within 


Then lead me m 

CREON 

Come now, and leave your children 

OEDIPUS 

No* Do not take them from me* 


CREON 


Thmk no longer 

That you aie in command here, but rather thmk 
How when you weie you served your own de- 
struction 

[Exeunt into the house all but the cho 
R us, the CHORAGOS chants directly to the 
audience 


CHORAGOS 

Men of Thebes look upon Oedipus 

This IS the king who solved the famous riddle 
And towered up, most powerful of men 
No mortal eyes but looked on him with envy, 160C 
Yet in the end ruin swept over him 

Let every man m mankind s frailty 
Consider his last day and let none 
Presume on his good fortune until he find 
Life, at his death, a memory without pam 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What IS the situation before the play opens'* Is it 
necessary to know the Theban legend in order to under 
stand the play^ Does Sophocles take for granted his 
audiences knowledge of the legend or does he provide 
all the information needed as &e play progresses? How 
does he do this^ 

2 What is the basic action of the play^ How is it re 
vealed^ 

3 What IS the function of the chorus^ What attitude 
does it express'* 

4 How does the style of the poetry contribute to the 
action of the play^ How would you characterize the 
styled 

5 Wliat device does Sophocles use to maintain our in 
terest m the play and to keep the suspense at high tension? 

6 What is the nature of Oedipus character? What are 
his motivations^ What weakness of character does he 
exhibit^ 

7 What causes Oedipus downfall^ Is it the fault of his 
own character or is it the wiU of the gods^ Or is it the 
operation of the fates^ 

8 Is Oedipus faU justified^ What effect does his fall 
have on you? 

9 What view of life does Sophocles take in the play^ 
What IS your reaction to this viewP 

10 What points of similarity and of difference do you 
find in Oedvpus Rex and Detective Story^ 



“Oedipus Rex”: The 
Tragic Rhythm of 
Action 

Francis Fergusson 

Francis Fergusson has pursued a rich career as a teacher 
and critic Born in Albuquerque in 1904 he studied at 
Harvard and Oxford and was for a time assistant director 
of the Laboratory Theatre in New York He was head 
of the Drama Department at Bennington College and 
later director of the Princeton seminars in literary 
criticism he was also a Fellow in the School of Letters 
at Indiana University He is now a member of the De 
partment of English at Rutgers University In addition 
to his interest in tlie drama particularly the modem 
drama he is devoted to Dante studies and has published 
Dantes Drama of the Mind A Modern Reading of the 
Purgatono The essay reprinted here illustrates Professor 
Fergusson s characteristic critical method a combination 
of scholarship and theory based on the myth and ritual 


approach to literature His indebtedness to Kenneth 
Burke is obvious but he has refined Burkes techniques 
and elucidated his terms and categories The result is a 
clear yet deep analysis of Oedipus Rex 

Purgatono, canto i — 

quel secondo regno dove lumano 

spirito SI puiga 

I SUPPOSE there can be little doubt that Oedipus 
Rex IS a crucial instance of drama if not the play 
which best exemplifies this ait m its essential nature 
and its completeness It owes its position paitly to 
the fact that Aristotle founded his definitions upon 
It But since the time of Aiistotle it has been imi 
tated rewritten and discussed by many different 
generations not only of dramatists, but also of moral- 
ists psychologists historians, and other students of 
human nature and destiny 

Though the play is thus generally recognized as 
an archetype there has been little agreement about 
Its meaning or its form It seems to beget in every 
peiiod a different interpretation and a different 
dramaturgy From the seventeenth centuiy until the 
end of the eighteenth, a Neoclassic and lationalistic 
interpretation of Oedipus of Greek tragedy and 
of Aiistotle was generally accepted and upon this 
interpretation was based the dramaturgy of Corneille 
and Racme Nietzsche under the inspiration of 
Wagners Tristan und Isolde, developed a totally 
different view of it and thence a different theory of 
drama These two views of Greek tragedy, Racines 
and Nietzsches still provide indispensable peispec 
tives upon Oedipus They show a great deal about 
modem principles of dramatic composition and they 
show when compared, how central and how essen 
tial Sophocles drama is In the two essays following 
the attempt is made to develop the analogies the 
similarities and differences, between these three 
conceptions of drama 

In our day a conception of Oedipus seems to be 
developing which is neither that of Racine nor that 
of Nietzsche This view is based upon the studies 
which the Cambiidge School Fraser Coinford 
Harrison Murray made of the ritual origins of Greek 
tragedy It also owes a great deal to the current in 
terest in myth as a way of ordering human expeii- 
ence Oedipus, we now see is both myth and ritual 
It assumes and employs these two ancient ways of 
understanding and representing human experience 
which are prior to the arts and sciences and philoso- 
phies of modern times To understand it (it now 
appears) we must endeavor to recapture the habit 
of significant make believe of the direct perception 
of action, which underlies Sophocles theater 
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If Oedipus IS to be understood in this way, then 
we shall have to revise our ideas of Sophocles dram 
aturgy The notion of Aiistotle s theory of drama and 
hence of Greek dramatuigy which still prevails (in 
spite of such studies as Butchers of the Poetics) is 
largely colored by Neoclassic taste and lationalistic 
habits of mind If we aie to take it that Sophocles 
was imitatmg action before theory instead of after 
it, like Racine then both the elements and the form 
of his composition appeal in a new light 

In the present essay the attempt is made to draw 
the deductions, for Sophocles theater and drama- 
turgy which the present view of Oedipus implies 
We shall find that the various traditional views of 
this phy are not so much wrong as partial 

Oedipus Myth and Play 

When Sophocles came to write his play^ he had the 
myth of Oedipus to start with Laius and Jocasta, 
King and Queen of Thebes are told by the oracle 
that their son will glow up to kill his father and 
marry his mother The mfant his feet pierced is 
left on Mount Kitharon to die But a shepherd finds 
him and takes care of him at last gives him to an- 
other shepherd who takes him to Corinth and there 
the King and Queen bring him up as their own son 
But Oedipus — Clubfoot — is plagued in his turn 
by the oracle he hears that he is fated to kill his 
father and mairy his mother, and to escape that fate 
he leaves Corinth never to return On his journey he 
meets an old man with his seivants gets into a dispute 
with him and kills him and all his followers He 
comes to Thebes at the time when the Sphinx is 
preymg upon that City, solves the iiddle which the 
Sphmx propounds and saves the City He marries 
the widowed Queen Jocasta has several children 
by her rules prosperously for many years But when 
Thebes is suffering under a plague and a di ought 
the oracle reports that the gods are angry because 
Lams slayer is unpunished Oedipus as King under 
takes to find him, discovers that he is himself the 
culprit and that Jocasta is his own mother He blinds 
himself and goes into exile From this time foith he 
becomes a sort of sacred relic like the bones of a 
saint, perilous but good medicine for the com 
munity that possesses him He dies, at last, at Athens 
in a grove sacred to the Eumenides female spirits of 
fertility and night 

It IS obvious even fiom this sketch, that the myth 
which covers several generations has as much nar 
rative material as Gone uuith the Wind We do not 
know what versions of the story Sophocles used It is 
the way of myths that they generate whole progenies 

^ [In this essay the names of some of the characters are spelled 
differently from the Oedipus Rex translation immediately pre 
ceding — Editors] 


of elaborations and varymg versions They are so 
suggestive seem to say so much yet so mysteiiously, 
that the mind cannot rest content with any single 
form but must add or interpret or simplify — ^reduce 
to teims which the reason can accept Mr William 
Tioy suggests that what is possibly most in order at 
the moment is a thoroughgoing refurbishment of the 
medieval fourfold method of mterpretation which 
was first developed it will be recalled for just such a 
purpose — to make at least partially available to the 
reason that complex of human problems which are 
embedded, deep and imponderable in the Myth ^ 
It appears that Sophocles m his play succeeded m 
preserving the suggestive mystery of the Oedipus 
myth while presenting it in a wonderfully unified 
dramatic form and this drama has all the dimensions 
which the fourfold method was intended to explore 
Everyone knows that when Sophocles planned the 
plot of the play itself he started almost at the end 
of the stoiy when the plague descends upon the 
City of Thebes which Oedipus and Jocasta had been 
ruling with great success for a number of years The 
action of the play takes less than a day, and consists 
of Oedipus quest for Lams slayer — ^his consulting 
the Oracle of Apollo, his examination of the Prophet, 
Tiresias and of a series of witnesses ending with 
the old Shepherd who gave him to the King and 
Queen of Corinth The play ends when Oedipus is 
unmistakably levealed as himself the culprit 

At this literal level, the play is intelligible as a 
muider mystery Oedipus takes the role of District 
Attorney and when he at last convicts himself we 
have a twist a coup de theatre, of unparalleled ex 
citement But no one who sees or reads the play can 
rest content with its literal coherence Questions as 
to its meaning arise at once Is Oedipus really guilty, 
or simply a victim of the gods of his famous com- 
plex of fate of original sin^ How much did he know, 
all along^ How much did Jocasta know^ The first, 
and most deeply instinctive effort of the mind, when 
confronted with this play is to endeavor to reduce 
its meanmgs to some set of rational categories 
The critics of the Age of Reason tried to under- 
stand it as a fable of die enlightened moral will in 
accordance with the philosophy of that time Vol- 
taire s version of the play, following Corneille and 
his comments upon it, may be taken as typical He 
sees it as essentially a struggle between a strong 
and iighteous Oedipus and the malicious and very 
human gods aided and abetted by the corrupt piiest 
Tiresias he makes it an antireligious tract with an 
unmistakable moral to satisfy the needs of the dis 
cursive intellect In order to make Oedipus sym- 
pathetic to his audience he elides as much as pos- 
sible the incest motif, and he adds an irrelevant 

2 Myth Method and the Future by William Troy Chimera 
spring 1946 
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love stoiy He was aware that his version and inter- 
pretation were not those of Sophocles but with the 
complacent piovinciality of his peiiod he attributes 
the difference to the darkness of the age in which 
Sophocles lived 

Othei attempts to rationalize Oedipus Rex are 
subtler than Voltaire s, and take us further toward an 
understanding of the play Freud s reduction of the 
play to the concepts of his psychology reveals a great 
deal, opens up perspectives which we are still ex- 
ploring If one leads Oedipus in the light of Fustel 
de Coulanges The Ancient City one may see it as 
the expression of the ancient patriarchal religion of 
the Greeks And other interpretations of the play, 
theological, philosophical, historical, are available, 
none of them wrong but all partial all reductions of 
Sophocles masterpiece to an alien set of categories 
For the peculiar virtue of Sophocles presentation of 
the myth is that it preserves the ultimate mystery 
by focusing upon the tragic human at a level beneath 
or prior to any rationalization whatever The plot is 
so arranged that we see the action, as it were illu- 
mmed from many sides at once 

By starting the play at the end of the story, and 
showing on-stage only the last crucial episode m 
Oedipus life the past and present action of the 
protagonist aie revealed together and in each other s 
light are at last felt as one Oedipus quest for the 
slayer of Laius becomes a quest for the hidden real 
ity of his own past and as that slowly comes into 
focus like repressed mateiial under psychoanalysis — 
with sensory and emotional immediacy yet in the 
light of acceptance and understanding — ^his immedi 
ate quest also reaches its end he comes to see him- 
self (the Savior of the City) and the guilty one, the 
plague of Thebes at once and at one 

This presentation of the myth of Oedipus consti- 
tutes, m one sense, an interpretation of it What 
Sophocles saw as the essence of Oedipus nature and 
destmy is not what Seneca or Dryden or Cocteau 
saw and one may grant that even Sophocles did not 
exhaust the possibilities m the materials of the myth 
But Sophocles version of the myth does not consti- 
tute a reduction in the same sense as the rest 

I have said that the action which Sophocles shows 
IS a quest the quest for Laius slayer and that as 
Oedipus past is unrolled before us his whole life 
IS seen as a kind of quest for his true nature and 
destiny But since the object of this quest is not clear 
until the end, the seeking action takes many forms, 
as its object appears in different lights The object, 
indeed, the final perception, the truth, looks so 
diffeient at the end from what it did at the begm- 
mng that Oedipus action itself may seem not a quest, 
but Its opposite a flight Thus it would be hard to 
say simply, that Oedipus either succeeds or fails 
He succeeds, but his success is his undoing He fails 


to find what, in one way, he sought yet from another 
point of view his search is brilliantly successful The 
same ambiguities surround his effort to discover who 
and what he is He seems to find that he is nothing 
yet thereby finds himself And what of his relation 
to the gods? His quest may be regaided as a heroic 
attempt to escape their decrees or as an attempt 
based upon some deep natural faith to discover what 
their wishes are, and what true obedience would be 
In one sense Oedipus suffers forces he can neither 
control nor understand the puppet of fate yet at 
the same time he wills and intelligently intends his 
every move 

The meaning, or spiritual content of the play, is 
not to be sought by trying to resolve such ambiguities 
as these The spiritual content of the play is the 
tragic action which Sophocles direcdy presents and 
this action is in its essence zweideutig triumph and 
destruction darkness and enlightenment mourning 
and rejoicing at any moment we care to consider it 
But this action has also a shape a beginning middle, 
and end in time It starts with the reasoned purpose 
of finding Laius slayer But this aim meets unfore 
seen diflSculties evidences which do not fit, and 
therefore shake the purpose as it was first under 
stood and so the characters suffer the piteous and 
terrible sense of the mystery of the human situation 
From this suffering or passion with its shifting vi 
sions a new perception of the situation emerges and 
on that basis the purpose of the action is redefined 
and a new movement starts This movement or 
tragic rhythm of action, constitutes the shape of the 
play as a whole it is also the shape of each episode 
each discussion between principals with the chorus 
following Mr Kenneth Burke has studied the tragic 
rhythm m his Fhilosophy of Literary Form and also 
m A Grammai of Motives, where he gives the three 
moments traditional designations which are very 
suggestive Fotema Fathema Mathema They may 
also be called, for convenience Purpose, Passion (or 
Suffering) and Perception It is this tragic rhythm 
of action which is the substance or spiritual content 
of the play and the clue to its extraordinarily com- 
prehensive form 

In order to illustrate these points m more detail, 
it is convenient to examme the scene between Oedi- 
pus and Tiresias with the chorus following it This 
episode being early in the play (the first big agon) 
presents as it were a preview of the whole action and 
constitutes a clear and complete example of action in 
the tragic rhythm 

Hero and Scapegoat The Agon 
BETWEEN Oedipus and Tiresias 

The scene between Oedipus and Tiresias comes after 
the opening sections of the play We have seen the 
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Citizens of Thebes beseeching their King to find 
some way to lift the plague which is on the City 
We have had Oedipus entiance (majestic but foi 
his tell tale limp) to reassure them and we have 
heard the report which Creon brings fiom the 
Delphic Oracle that the cause of the plague is the 
unpunished muider of Lams the formei king 
Oedipus offers rewards to anyone who will reveal the 
culprit and he threatens with due punishment 
anyone who conceals oi piotects him In the mean- 
time, he decides with the enthusiastic assent of the 
chorus to summon Tiresias as the fiist witness 
Tiresias is that suffering seer whom Sophocles 
uses m Antigone also to reveal a truth which other 
mortals find it hard and uncomfortable to see He is 
physically blind but Oedipus and chorus alike as 
sume that if anyone can see who the culprit is it is 
Tiresias with his uncanny mner vision of the futuie 
As Tiresias enters led by a boy the choius greets 
him in these words ® 

CHORUS But the man to convict him is here Look 
they aie bringing the one human being in whom 
the truth is native the godlike seer 

Oedipus is at this point in the play at the opposite 
pole of expel lence from Tiresias he is hero, monarch 
helmsman of the state the solver of the Sphmx s iid 
die the triumphant being He explains his puipose m 
the following proud clear teims 

OEDIPUS O Tiresias, you know all things what may 
be told and the unspeakable things of earth and 
things of heaven You understand the City (though 
you do not see it) m its piesent moital illness — 
from which to save us and protect us we find, 
Lord, none but you For you must know in case 
you haven t heard it from the messengers that 
Apollo, when we asked him told us theie was 
one way only with this plague to discover Lams 
slayers and put them to death or send them into 
exile Therefore you must not jealously withhold 
your omens, whethei of birds oi othei visionaiy 
way, but save yourself and the City — save me, 
save all of us — fiom the defilement of the dead In 
yom hand we are There is no handsomer woik foi 
a man than to bring, with what he has what help 
he can 

This speech is the prologue of the scene and the 
basis of the agon or struggle which follows This 
struggle in effect analyzes Oedipus purpose, places 
It in a wider context reveals it as faulty and dubious 
At the end of the scene Oedipus loses his original 
purpose altogether and suffers a wave of rage and 
fear which will have to be lationalized m its turn 

3 I am responsible for the English of this scene The reader is re 
ferred to Oedipus Rex translated by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitz 
gerald (New York Harcourt Brace and Co 1949), a very hand 
some version of the whole pHy 


before he can pull himself togethei and act again 
with a deal purpose 

In the first pait of the struggle Oedipus takes the 
initiative while Tiiesias, on the defensive tries to 
avoid replymg 

TiPESiAs Oh oh How terrible to know, when noth 
ing can come of knowing^ Indeed, I had lost the 
vision of these things oi I should never have come 
OEDIPUS What things^ In what discouragement 

have you come to us here^ 

TiR Let me go home I shall endure this most easily 
and so will you, if you do as I say 
OED But what you ask is not right To refuse your 
woid is disloyalty to the City that has fed you 
TIR But I see that your demands are exorbitant and 
lest I too suffer such a — 

OED For the sake of the gods if you know don t 
tmn away^ Speak to us, we are your suppliants 
here 

TIR None of you undei stands But I — I never will 
tell my misery Or yours 

OED What are you saying^ You know, but tell us 
nothmg^ You intend treachery to us, and death to 
the City^ 

TIR I intend to grieve neither myself noi you Why 
then do you tiy to know^ You will never learn 
from me 

OED Ah, evil old man^ 'iou would anger a stone^ 
You will say nothing^ Stand futile speechless be 
fore us^ 

TIR You cmse my temper but you don t see the one 
that dwells in you no you must blame me 
OED And who would not lose his temper if he heard 
you utter your scorn of the City^ 

TIR It will come Silent though I be 
OED Smce it will come, it is youi duty to inform me 
TIR I shall say no more Now, if you like, rage to 
your bitter hearts content 
OED Very well in my rage I shall hold back noth 
mg which I now begin to see I thmk you planned 
that deed, even perfoimed it though not with 
your own hands If you could see I should say 
that the woik was yours alone 

In the last speech quoted, Oedipus changes his 
tack specifying his purpose differently he accuses 
Tiresias and that makes Tiiesias attack In the next 
part of the fight the opponents trade blow for blow 

TIR You would^ I charge you, abide by the decree 
you uttered from this day forth, speak neithei to 
these present nor to me unclean as you are, 
pollutei of the earth^ 

OED You have the impudence to speak out words like 
these^ And now how do you expect to escape^ 

TIR I have escaped The truth strengthens and sus- 
tains me 
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OED Who taught you the tiuth^ Not your prophets 
art 

TiR You did you force me against my will to speak 
OED Speak what^ Speak again, that I may under 
stand bettei 

TIR Didnt you undei stands Or are you goading me^ 
OED I can t say I really grasp it speak again 
TIR I say you are the muiderer of the man whose 
muiderer you seek 

OED You wont be glad to have uttered that curse 
twice 

TIR Must I say more so you may lage the moref^ 
OED As much as you like — all is senseless 
TIR I say you do not know your own wretchedness 
nor see in what shame you live with those you 
love 

OED Do you thmk you can say that forever with 
impunity^ 

TIR If the truth has power 

OED It has with all but you helpless is truth with 
you foi you aie blind m eye in ear in mind 
TIR You are the impotent one you utter slandeis 
which every man heie will apply to you 
OED You have youi being only in the night you 
couldn t hurt me or any man who sees the sun 
TIR No Your doom is not to fall by me Apollo suf^ 
fices for that he will bring it about 
OED Are these inventions yours or Creon s^ 

TIR Your wietchedness is not Creon s, it is yours 
OED O wealth and power and skill — which skill m 
emulous life bungs low — what envy eyes you^ if 
for this kingly powei which the City gave into my 
hands unsought — if for ih'is the faithful Creon, 
my friend from the first, has stalked me in secret, 
yearning to supplant me^ if he has bribed this 
juggling wizard this deceitful beggar who dis- 
cerns his profit only blind in his ovm art^ 

Tell me now tell me where you have proved a 
true diviner? Why, when the song singing sphinx 
was neai did you not speak deliverance to the 
people? Hei iiddles weie not for any comer to 
solve but for the mantic art and you were ap 
parently mstiucted neither by birds noi by any 
sign from the gods Yet when I came I Oedipus, 
all innocent I stopped her song No buds taught 
me, by my own wit I found the answer And it is 
I whom you wish to banish thinking that you will 
then stand close to Creon s throne 
You and your ally will weep I thmk foi this 
attempt and in fact if you didn t seem to be an 
old man you would already have learned, in pain, 
of your presumption 

In this part the beliefs the visions and hence the 
purposes of the antagonists are directly contrasted 
Because both identify themselves so completely with 
their visions and purposes the fight descends from 


the level of dialectic to a level below the rational 
altogether it becomes ciuelly ad hominem We are 
made to see the absurd incommensui ability of the 
very beings of Oedipus and Tiresias they shank 
from one another as from the uncanny At the end 
of the round it is Oedipus who has leceived the 
deeper wound and his great speech O wealth and 
powei is a far more lyiic utterance than the ordeied 
exposition with which he began 

The end of this part of the fight is marked by the 
intervention of the chorus which endeavors to recall 
the antagonists to the most geneial version of pur 
pose which they supposedly share the discovery of 
the tiuth and the service of the gods 

CHORUS To us It appears that this man s words were 
uttered in anger and youis too Oedipus No need 
for that consider how best to discharge the man- 
date of the god 

The last part of the struggle shows Tiresias pre- 
senting his whole \ision and Oedipus on the de 
fensive shaken to the depths 

TIR Although you rule, we have equally the right to 
reply, in that I too have power Indeed I live to 
serve not you but Apollo and I shall not be en 
rolled under Creon either Therefore I say since 
you have insulted even my blindness that though 
you have eyesight you do not see what misery 
you are m nor where you are living nor with 
whom Do you know whence you came? No noi 
that you are the enemy of youi own family the 
living and the dead The double piayer of mothei 
and father shall from this land hound you m hoi 
101 — who now see clearly but then in darkness 
Where then will youi ciy be bounded? What 
part of Kithaion not echo it quickly back when 
you shall come to undei stand thit maiiiage, to 
which you sailed on so fair a wind, homelessly 
home? And many other evils which you do not see 
will bring you to yourself at last your childrens 
equal 

Scorn Creon, therefoie and my woids you will 
be struck down more terribly than any mortal 
OED Can I really hear such things fiom him? Are 
you not gone? To death? To punishment? Not fled 
fiom this house? 

TIR I should never have come if you hadnt called 
me 

OED I didn t know how mad you would sound or it 
would have been a long time before I asked you 
here to my house 

TIR This is what I am foolish as it seems to you 
but wise, to tlie parents who gave you biith 
OED To whom? Wait who gave me biith? 

TIR This day shall give you biith and death 
OED In what daik iiddles you always speak 
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TiR Aren t you the best diviner of riddles^ 

OED Very well mock that gift which you will find, 
IS mine 

TIR That very gift was your undoing 
OED But if I saved the City what does it matter^ 
TIE So be it I am gomg Come, boy, lead me 
OED Take him away Your presence impedes and 
trips me once you aie gone, you can do no harm 
TIR I shall go when I have done my errand without 
fear of your frowns, for they cant huit me I tell 
you, then that the man whom you have long 
been seeking with thieats and pioclamations 
Lams shyei is heie He is thought to be an alien, 
but will appear a native Theban and this cir- 
cumstance will not please him Blind who once 
could see destitute, who once was rich, leaning on 
a staff he will make his way through a strange 
land He will be revealed as brother and father 
of his own children of the woman who bore him 
both son and husband sharer of his father s bed, 
his father s killer 

Go in and ponder this If you find it wrong say 
then I do not understand the prophetic vision 

Oedipus rushes off stage his clear pm pose gone, his 
being shaken with fear and anger Tiresias departs, 
led by his boy The chorus is left to move and chant, 
suffeimg the mixed and ambivalent feelings, the 
suggestive but mysterious images which the passion 
m which the agon eventuated produces in them 

CHORUS 

Strophe i Who is it that the gods voice from the 
Rock of Delphi says 

Accomplished the unspeakable with murderous 
hands^ 

Time now that wmdswift 

Stronger than hoises 

His feet take flight 

In panoply of fire and lightning 

Now springs upon him the son of Zeus 

Whom the dread follow 

The Fates unappeasable 

Antistrophe i New word like light from snowy 
Parnassus 

Over all the earth trail the unseen one 
For in lough wood 
In cave or rocks 

Like bull bereft — stampeded, futile 
He goes seekmg with futile foot to 
Flee the ultimate 
Doom which ever 
Lives and flies over him 

Strophe ii In awe now, and soul s disorder, I neither 
accept 

The augurs wisdom, nor deny I know not what 
to say 


I hover in hope, see neithei present nor future 

Between the House of Laius 

And Oedipus, I do not hear have nevei heard of 
any feud 

I cannot confiim the public charge against him, to 
help 

Avenge the daik murdei 

Antistwphe ii Zeus and Apollo aie wise, and all 
that IS mortal 

They know but whethei that human seei knows 
more than I 

Theie is no way of telling surely, though m wis 
dom 

A man may excel 

Ah never could I, till I see that word confirmed 
consent to blame him^ 

Before all eyes the winged songstress once, as 
sailed him 

Wise showed he in that test, and to the City, 
tender in my heait 

I will call him evil never 

The choius is consideied in moie detail below 
At this point I meiely wish to point out that Oedipus 
and Tiiesias show m their agon the purpose part 
of the tragic rhythm, that this turns to passion and 
that the choius presents the passion and also the 
new peiception which follows This new perception 
IS that of Oedipus as the possible culpiit But his 
outlines are vague peihaps the vision itself is illu- 
sory a bad dream The choius has not yet reached 
the end of its quest that will come only when 
Oedipus m the flesh before them is unmistakably 
seen as the guilty one We have reached merely a 
provisional resting place the end of the first figure m 
which the tragic rhythm is presented But this figure 
IS a reduced version of the shape of the play as a 
whole, and the fleeting and unwelcome image of 
Oedipus as guilty coriesponds to the final peicep 
tion or epiphany the full stop, with which the play 
ends 

Oedipus Ritual and Play 

The Cambiidge School of Classical Anthiopologists 
has shown in great detail that the foim of Gieek 
tiagedy follows the form of a very ancient ritual that 
of the Enmautos Datmon or seasonal god ^ This was 
one of the most influential discoveries of the last few 
generations and it gives us new insights into 
Oedipus which I think are not yet completely ex 
ploied The clue to Sophocles dramatizing of the 
myth of Oedipus is to be found in this ancient 
ritual which had a similar form and meaning — that 
IS, It also moved in the tragic rhythm 

* See especially Jane Ellen Harrison s Ancient Art and Ritual 
and her Themis which contains an Excursus on the ritual forms 
pieserved in Greek Tragedy by Piofessor Gilbert Murray 
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Expeits in classical antliiopology like experts in 
othei fields dispute innumerable questions of fact 
and of interpretation which the layman can only pass 
over in lespectful silence One of the thornier ques 
tions seems to be whether myth oi iitual came first 
Is the ancient ceiemony meiely an enactment of the 
Ur Myth of the year god — Attis oi Adonis or Osins 
or the Fisher King — in any case that Hero Kmg 
Father High Pnest who fights with his rival is slam 
and dismembered then rises anew with the spiing 
season^ Or did the innumerable myths of this kmd 
arise to explain a ritual which was peihaps mimed 
or danced or sung to celebiate the annual change of 
season? 

For the purpose of understanding the form and 
meaning of Oedipus it is not necessary to woiiy 
about the answer to this question of histone fact 
The figuie of Oedipus himself fulfills all the lequiie- 
ments of the scapegoat the dismembeied king oi 
god figure The situation in which Thebes is pre 
sented at the beginning of the play — m peril of its 
life its crops its heids its women mysteriously m 
feitile signs of a mortal disease of the City and the 
disfavoi of the gods — is like the witheimg which 
winter brings and calls in the same way for shug 
gle dismemberment, death and renewal And this 
tiagic sequence is the substance of the play It is 
enough to know that myth and ritual are close to 
gether in their genesis two direct imitations of the 
perennial experience of the race 

But when one considers Oedipus as a ritual one 
understands it m ways which one cannot by thinking 
of It merely as a dramatization of a story even that 
stoiy Harrison has shown that the Festival of 
Dionysos, based ultimately upon the yeaily vegeta- 
tion ceremonies included iites de passage like that 
celebratmg the assumption of adulthood — celebra- 
tions of the mystery of individual growth and devel- 
opment At the same time it was a prayer for the 
welfaie of the whole City and this welfare was under 
stood not only as material prosperity but also as the 
natural order of the family the ancestois the present 
membeis and the generations still to come and bv 
the same token obedience to the gods who were 
jealous each in his own province of this natuial and 
divinely sanctioned order and piopoition 

We must suppose that Sophocles audience (the 
whole population of the City) came early prepared 
to spend the day m the bleachers At their feet was 
the semicircular dancing giound foi the choius, and 
the thrones for the priests and the altar Behind that 
was the raised platform for the principal actors 
backed bv the all purpose emblematic fagade which 
would presently be taken to represent Oedipus 
palace in Thebes The actois were not professionals 
m our sense but citizens selected for a leligious 


ofiSce and Sophocles himself had tiained them and 
the chorus 

This crowd must have had as much appetite for 
thiills and diversion as the ciowds who assemble in 
oui day for football games and musical comedies 
and Sophocles ceitainly holds the attention with an 
exciting show At the same time his audience must 
have been alert for the fine points of poetiy and 
dramatuigy for Oedipus is being offeied in com 
petition with othei plays on the same bill But the 
element which distinguishes this theater, giving it 
Its unique diiectness and depth is the ritual expect- 
ancy which Sophocles assumed in his audience The 
neaiest thing we have to this ritual sense of theater 
IS I suppose to be found at an Easter performance 
of the Mattias Fassion We also can observe some- 
thing similar in the dances and ritual mummery of 
the Pueblo Indians Sophocles audience must have 
been piepaied like the Indians standing around 
their plaza to consider the playing the make be 
lieve it was about to see — the choral invocations, 
with dancing and chanting the leasoned discourses 
and the teiiible combats of the protagonists the 
mournmg the rejoicing and the contemplation of 
the final stage picture or epiphany — as imitating and 
celebrating the mystery of human nature and des 
tiny And this mystery was at once that of individual 
growth and development and that of the precarious 
life of the human City 

I have indicated how Sophocles piesents the life 
of the mythic Oedipus in the tiagic rhythm the 
mysterious quest of life Oedipus is shown seeking 
his own true being but at the same time and by the 
same token the welfare of the City When one con 
siders the ritual foim of the whole play it becomes 
evident that it presents the tragic but perennial 
even normal quest of the whole City for its well 
being In this laiger action, Oedipus is only the 
protagonist the fiist and most important champion 
This tragic quest is realized by all the characters in 
their various ways but in the development of the 
action as a whole it is the choius alone that plays a 
part as important as that of Oedipus its counteipait 
in fact The chorus holds the balance between Oedi 
pus and his antagonists maiks the piogiess of then 
stiuggles and i estates the main theme and its new 
vaiiation after each dialogue oi agon The ancient 
iitual was probably performed by a choius alone 
without individual developments and variations, and 
the chorus, in Oedipus is still the element that 
throws most light on the ritual form of the play as 
a whole 

The chorus consists of twelve or fifteen Elders of 
Thebes This group is not intended to represent 
literally all of the citizens either of Thebes oi of 
Athens The play opens with a large delegation of 
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Theban citizens before Oedipus palace, and the 
chorus proper does not entei until after the prologue 
Nor does the chorus speak directly for the Athenian 
audience we are asked throughout to make believe 
that the theater is the agora at Thebes and at the 
same time Sophocles audience is witnessing a ritual 
It would I think be more accurate to say that the 
chorus represents the pomt of view and the faith 
of Thebes as a whole and by analogy of the Athe- 
nian audience Their errand before Oedipus palace 
is like that of Sophocles audience m the theater 
they are watching a sacred combat in the issue of 
which they have an all important and oflficial stake 
Thus they lepresent the audience and the citizens 
in a particular way — ^not as a mob foimed in re 
sponse to some momentary feeling but rather as an 
organ of a highly self-conscious community some 
thmg closer to the conscience of the race than to 
the overheated affectivity of a mob 

According to Aristotle a Sophoclean chorus is a 
character that takes an impoitant role in the action 
of the play, instead of merely making mcidental 
music between the scenes as m the plays of Eurip 
ides The chorus may be described as a gioup per 
sonality like an old Parliament It has its own tradi 
tions, habits of thought and feehng and mode of 
being It exists, in a sense as a living entity, but 
not with the sharp actuality of an individual It 
perceives but its perception is at once wider and 
vaguer than that of a single man It shares in its 
way, the seeking action of the play as a whole but 
It cannot act m all the modes it depends upon the 
chief agonists to invent and try out the detail of 
policy, ]ust as a rather helpless but critical Parlia 
ment depends upon the Prime Minister to act but 
m Its less specific form of life survives his destruc- 
tion 

When the chorus enters after the prologue with 
its questions its invocation of the various gods and 
its focus upon the hidden and jeopardized welfare 
of the City — ^Athens or Thebes — ^the list of essential 
dramatis personss as well as the elements needed to 
celebrate the ritual is complete and the main action 
can begm It is the function of the chorus to maik 
the stages of this action and to peiform the suffermg 
and perceiving pait of the tiagic rhythm The pro- 
tagonist and his antagonists develop the purpose 
with which the tiagic sequence begins, the chorus 
with its less than individual being, broods over the 
agons, marks their stages with a word (like that of 
the choius leader m the middle of the Tiresias 
scene) and (expressing its emotions and visions m 
song and dance) suffers the results, and the new 
perception at the end of the fight 

The choral odes aie lyrics but they are not to be 
understood as poetry, the art of words, only, for they 


are intended also to be danced and sung And 
though each choius has its own shape like that of a 
discrete lyric — its beginning middle and end — it 
repiesents also one passion or pathos in the changing 
action of the whole This passion like the other 
moments in the tragic rhythm is felt at so general 
or rather, so deep a level that it seems to contain 
both the mob ferocity that Nietzsche felt in it and 
at the other extreme the patience of prayer It is 
informed by faith in the unseen order of nature and 
the gods and moves through a sequence of modes 
of suffering This may be illustrated from the choius 
I have quoted at the end of the Tiresias scene 

It begins (close to the savage emotion of the end 
of the fight) with images suggesting that cruel 
Bacchic frenzy which is supposed to be the com- 
mon root of tragedy and of the old comedy In 
panoply of fire and lightning / The son of Zeus now 
springs upon him In the fiist antistrophe these 
images come together moie clearly as we relish the 
chase and the fleeing culprit as we imagine him 
begins to resemble Oedipus who is lame and always 
associated with the rough wilderness of Kitharon 
But m the second strophe, as though appalled by its 
ambivalent feelings and the imagined possibilities 
the chorus sinks back into a more dark and patient 
posture of suffering in awe hovering in hope 
In the second antistrophe this is developed into 
something like the orthodox Christian attitude of 
prayer based on faith and assuming the possibility 
of a hitherto unimaginable truth and answer Zeus 
and Apollo are wise etc The whole chorus then 
ends with a new vision of Oedipus, of the culprit 
and of the direction in which the welfare of the City 
is to be sought This vision is still colored by the 
chorus s human love of Oedipus as Hero, for the 
chorus has still its own purgation to complete, cannot 
as yet accept completely either the suffering in store 
for it or Oedipus as scapegoat But it marks the end 
of the first complete purpose-passion-perception 
unit and lays the basis for the new purpose which 
will begin the next unit 

It is also to be noted that the chorus changes the 
scene which we as audience, are to imagine During 
the agon between Oedipus and Tiresias our atten- 
tion IS fixed upon their clash, and the scene is hteral 
close and immediate before Oedipus palace When 
the fighters depart and the choral music starts the 
focus suddenly widens as though we had been 
removed to a distance We become aware of the 
interested City around the bright arena, and beyond 
that, still more dimly of Nature, sacred to the hid- 
den gods Mr Burke has expounded the fertile notion 
that human action may be understood in terms of 
the scene in which it occurs, and vice versa the 
scene is defined by the mode of action The chorus s 
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action IS not limited by the sharp lationalized pur 
poses of the protagonist its mode of action, more 
patient less sharply realized, is cognate with a 
wider if less accurate, awareness of the scene of 
human life But the chorus s action, as I have re 
marked is not that of passion itself (Nietzsches 
cosmic void of night) but suflEermg informed by the 
faith of the tribe in a human and a divinely sane 
tioned natural order If such deeds as these are 
honored the chorus asks after Jocastas impiety 
why should I dance and smg^ (lines 894 895) 
Thus it is one of the most important functions of 
the chorus to reveal, in its widest and most mys- 
terious extent the theater of human life which the 
play, and indeed the whole Festival of Dionysos, 
assumed Even when the chorus does not speak but 
only watches it maintains this theme and this per- 
spective — ready to take the whole stage when the 
fighters depart 

If one thinks of the movement of the play, it 
appears that the tragic rhythm analyzes human 
action temporally mto successive modes as a crys- 
tal analyzes a white beam of light spatially into 
the colored bands of the spectrum The chorus al- 
ways present, lepresents one of these modes and at 
the recurrent moments when reasoned purpose is 
gone, it takes the stage with its faith informed pas- 
sion, movmg through an ordered succession of modes 
of suEering, to a new perception of the immediate 
situation 

Sophocles and Euripides the Rationalist 

Oedipus Rex is a changing image of human life and 
action which could have been foimed only m the 
mirror of the tragic theater of the Festival of Diony- 
sos The perspectives of the myth, of the rituals and 
of the traditional hodos the way of life of the City 
— habits of thought and feeling which constitute 
the tiaditional wisdom of the race — ^were all requiied 
to make this play possible That is why we have to 
try to regam these perspectives if we are to under 
stand the written play which has come down to us 
the analysis of the play leads to an analysis of the 
theater in which it was formed 

But though the theater was theie, everyone could 
not use It to the full Sophocles was required This 
becomes clear if one consideis the very different use 
which Euripides Sophocles contemporaiy, makes of 
the tragic theater and its ritual forms 

Professor Gilbert Muiray has explamed in detail 
how the tragic form is derived from the ritual foim, 
and he has demonstiated the ritual foims which are 
preserved in each of the extant Greek tragedies In 
general, the ritual had its agon or sacred combat, 
between the old King or god or hero, and the new 
corresponding to the agons in the tragedies, and the 


clear purpose moment of the tragic rhythm It had 
its Sparagmos, in which the royal victim was literally 
or symbolically tom asunder followed by the lamen 
tation and/or rejoicing of the choius elements which 
correspond to the moments of passion The ritual 
had its messenger, its recognition scene and its 
epiphany various plot devices foi lepresenting the 
moment of perception which follows the pathos 
Professor Murray in a word studies the art of 
tiagedy in the light of iitual forms, and thus throws 
a really new light upon Aiistotle s Poetics The parts 
of the ritual would appear to correspond to paits of 
the plot like recognitions and scenes of suffering, 
which Aiistotle mentions but, in the text which has 
come dovm to us fails to expound completely In 
this view both the ritual and the more highly elab- 
orated and mdividualized art of tragedy would be 
imitating action in the tiagic rhythm the parts of 
the ritual and the parts of the plot would both be 
devices for showing forth the three moments of this 
ihythm 

Professor Murray, however does not make pre 
cisely these deductions Unlike Aristotle, he takes 
the plays of Euripides rather than Sophocles Oedi 
pus as the patterns of the tragic form That is be 
cause his attitude to the ritual forms is like Eurip 
ides own he responds to their pmely theatrical 
effectiveness but has no interest or belief in the pre 
rational image of human nature and destiny which 
the ritual conveyed which Sophocles felt as still 
alive and significant for his generation and pre 
sented once more m Oedipus Professor Muiray 
shows that Euripides restored the literal ritual much 
more accurately than Sophocles — ^his epiphanies, for 
example, are usually the bodily showing forth of a 
very human god who cynically expounds his cruel 
pait in the proceedings, while the epiphany in 
Oedipus^ the final tableau of the blind old man with 
his incestuous brood merely conveys the moral truth 
whicn underlay the action and implies the anagoge 
human dependence upon a mysterious and divine 
order of nature Perhaps these distinctions may be 
summarized as follows Professor Murray is inter 
ested m the ritual foims in abstraction fiom all con 
tent Sophocles saw also the spiritual content of the 
old forms understood them at a level deeper than 
the literal, as imitations of an action still tiue to 
life in his sophisticated age 

Though Euiipides and Sophocles wrote at the 
same time and for the same theater, one cannot 
understand either the form oi the meaning of Eurip 
ides plays on the basis of Sophocles dramaturgy 
The beautiful lyrics sung by Euripides choruses are 
as I have said, incidental music rathei than organic 
parts of the action they are not based upon the 
feeling that all have a stake in the common way of 
life and therefore in the issue of the present action 
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Euripides individualistic heroes find no light in their 
suffering and bring no renewal to the moral life of 
the community they are at war with the very clear, 
human and malicious gods and what they suffer, 
they suffer unjustly and to no good end Whe’*e 
Sophocles celebrated irony seems to envisage the 
condiUon humatne itself — the plight of the psyche m 
a world which is ultimately mysterious to it — ^Euiip- 
ides ironies are all aimed at the mcredible gods 
and at the supeistitions of those who believe in diem 
In shoit if these two writers both used the tragic 
theater, they did so in very different ways 
Venal s Eunpides the Rationalist shows very clearly 
what the basis of Euripides dramaturgy is His 
use of myth and iitual is like that which Cocteau 
or still more exactiy Sartre makes of them — ^for 
parody or satiiical exposition but without any belief 
in their meaning If Euripides presents the plight 
of Electra in realistic detail it is because he wants 
us to feel the suffering of the mdividual without 
benefit of any objective moral or cosmic order — ^with 
an almost sensational immediacy he does not see 
the myth as a whole as significant as such If he 
brings Apollo in the flesh, before us it is not because 
he believes m Apollo but because he disbelieves 
in him and wishes to reveal this figment of the 
Greek imagination as liteially, incredible He de 
pends as much as Sophocles upon the common hen 
tage of ritual and myth but he reduces its form 
and images to the uses of parody and metaphorical 
illustration m the manner of Ovid and of the French 
Neoclassic tradition And the human action he re 
veals is the extremely modern one of the psyche 
caught m the categories its reason invents, respond 
mg with unmitigated sharpness to the feeling of the 
moment, but cut off from the deepest level of expe 
rience, where the mysterious world is yet felt as real 
and prior to our inventions, demands and criticisms 
Though Sophocles was not using the myths and 
ritual forms of the tiagic theater for parody and to 
satirize their tradition it does not appear that he 
had any moie naive belief in their literal validity 
than Euripides did He would not for his purpose, 
have had to ask himself whether the myth of Oedipus 
conveyed any historic facts He would not have had 
to believe that the performance of Oedipus or even 
the Festival of Dionysos itself would assure the 
Athenians a good crop of children and olives On 
the con ti ary he must have felt that the tragic rhythm 
of action which he discerned in the myth which 
he felt as underlying the forms of the ritual, and 
which he realized m so many ways in his play was 
a deeper version of human life than any paiticular 
manifestation of it or any conceptual understanding 
of it whether scientific and rationalistic or theolog- 
ical, yet potentially including them all If one takes 
Mr Troys suggestion, one might say, using the 


Medieval notion of fourfold symbolism that Sopho 
cles might well have taken myth and ritual as literally 
fictions yet still have accepted their deeper mean 
mgs — trope allegory, and anagoge — as valid 

Oedipus The Imitation of an Action 

The geneial notion we used to compare the forms 
and spiiitual content of tiagedy and of ancient ritual 
was the imitation of action Ritual imitates action 
m one way tragedy in another and Sophocles use 
of ritual forms indicates that he sensed the tragic 
rhythm common to both 

But the language plot, characters of the play may 
also be understood in moie detail and in relation to 
each other as imitations m their various media of 
the one action I have already quoted Coleridge on 
the unity of action not properly a rule he calls it, 
but in itself the great end, not only of the drama 
but of the epic, lyric even to the candle flame cone 
of an epigram — ^not only of poetry but of poesy m 
general as the proper generic teim inclusive of all 
the fine arts, as its species ^ Probably the influence 
of Colei idge paitly accounts for the levival of this 
notion of action which underlies the recent studies 
of poetiy which I have mentioned Mr Buikes 
phiase language as symbolic action, expi esses the 
idea and so does his dictum The poet spontane 
ously knows that beauty is as beauty does ( that the 
state must be embodied in an actualization ) 
{Four Tropes ) 

This idea of action and of the play as the imita- 
tion of an action is ultimately derived from the 
Poetics This derivation is explained in the Appendix 
At this point I wish to show how the complex form 
of Oedipus — Its plot, characters and discourse — 
may be understood as the imitation of a certain 
action 

The action of the play is the quest for Lams 
slayer That is the over all aim which infoims it — 
to find the culprit m order to purify human life, 
as it may be put Sophocles must have seen this 
seeking action as the real life of the Oedipus myth 
discerning it through the personages and events as 
one discerns life in a plant through the green 
leaves Moreover, he must have seen this particular 
action as a type or crucial instance, of human life in 
general and hence he was able to present it in the 
foim of the ancient ritual which also presents and 
celebrates the perennial mystery of human life and 
action Thus by action I do not mean the events 
of the story but the focus or aim of psychic life fiom 
which the events in that situation result 

If Sophocles was imitating action in this sense one 
may schematically imagine his work of composition 
in three stages three mimetic acts 1 He makes the 

®The essay on Othello 
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plot 1 e ananges the events of the story in such a 
way as to reveal the seeking action from which they 
come 2 He develops the characters of the story 
as individualized forms of quest 3 He expresses 
or realizes their actions bv means of the woids they 
utter m the various situations of the plot This 
scheme, of course has nothing to do with the tern 
poral Older which the poet may really have fol 
lowed m elaboiating his composition nor to the 
ordei we follow in becoming acquainted with it 
we start with the words the green leaves The 
scheme refeis to the liierarchy of actualizations 
which we may eventually learn to see in the com 
pleted work 

1 The first act of imitation consists m makmg 
the plot or arrangement of incidents Aristotle says 
that the tragic poet is primarily a maker of plots, 
for the plot is the soul of a tragedy its formal 
cause The arrangement which Sophocles made of 
the events of the story — staiting near the end, and 
rehearsing the past m i elation to what is happening 
now — already to some degree actualizes the tragic 
quest he wishes to show even before we sense the 
characters as individuals or hear them speak and 
sing 

(The readei must be warned that this conception 
of the plot IS rather unfamiliar to us Usually we do 
not distinguish between the plot as the foim of the 
play and die plot as producing a ceitain effect upon 
the audience — excitement, mteiest suspense, and 
the like Aiistotle also uses plot m this second sense 
The mimiciy of art has a furtihier purpose, or final — 
as distinguished from its formal — cause, i e , to reach 
the audience Thinking of the Athenian theater, he 
describes the plot as intended to show the univer- 
sal or to rouse and purge the emotions of pity and 
terror These two meanings of the word — the foim 
of the action, and the device for reaching the au- 
dience — are also further explained in the Appendix 
At this point I am using the word plot in the first 
sense as the foim, the fiist actualization of the 
tragic action ) 

2 The characters or agents are the second ac- 
tualization of the action Accoiding to Aiistotle the 
agents aie imitated mainly with a view to the 
action — 1 e , the soul of the tragedy is there already 
m the order of events the tiagic rhythm of the life 
of Oedipus and Thebes but this action may be 
more shaiply realized and more elaborately shown 
forth by developing individual variations upon it 
It was with this principle in mind that Ibsen wrote 
to his publisher, after two years of work on The 
Wild Duck that the play was nearly complete, and 
he could now proceed to the more energetic in 
dividuation of the characters 

If one consideis the Oedipus Tiresias scene which 
I have quoted, one can see how the characteis serve 


to realize the action of the whole They reveal at 
any moment a spectrum of action like that which 
the tragic rhythm spread before us in temporal 
succession at the same time offering concrete in 
stances of almost photographic sharpness Thus Tire 
sias suffeis m the darkness of his blindness while 
Oedipus puisues his leasoned purpose , and then 
Tiresias effectuates his purpose of serving his man 
tic vision of the truth, while Oedipus suffers a 
blindmg passion of fear and anger The agents also 
seive to move the action ahead develop it in time, 
through their conflicts The chorus meanwhile, in 
some respects between, in others deeper than the 
antagonists represents the interests of that resolution 
that final chord of feeling m which the end of the 
action, seen nonically and sympathetically as one 
will be realized 

3 The third actualization is in the woids of the 
play The seeking action which is the substance of 
the play is imitated first in the plot, second in the 
characters and third in the words, concepts and 
forms of discouise wherein the characteis actualize 
their psychic life in its shifting forms in i espouse 
to the everchanging situations of the play If one 
thinks of plotting chaiacterization and poetry as 
successive acts of imitation by the authoi, one 
may also say that they constitute in the completed 
woik a hierarchy of forms and that the woids of 
the play aie its highest individuation They aie 
the gieen leives which we actually perceive, the 
product and the sign of the one life of the plant 
which, by an imaginative effoit, one may divine 
behmd them all 

At this point one encounters agun Mr Burkes 
theory of language as symbolic action and the 
many contempoiaiy studies of the aits of poetry 
which have been made from this point of view It 
would be appropiiate to offer a detailed study of 
Sophocles language, using the modem tools of 
analysis to substantiate my main point But this 
would require the kind of knowledge of Greek which 
a Jebb spent his life to acquire and I must be con 
tent to try to show m very geneial teims, that the 
vaiied forms of the poetry of Oedipus can only be 
understood on a histrionic basis i e as coming out 
of a direct sense of the tragic ihythm of action 

In the Oedipus-Tiresias scene there is a spec 
tium of the forms of discouise corresponding to the 
spectrum of action which I have described It ex 
tends fiom Oedipus opening speech — a reasoned 
exposition not of course, without feeling but based 
essentially upon clear ideas and a logical order — ^to 
the choral chant based upon sensuous imagery and 
the logic of feeling Thus it employs in the begin 
ning the principle of composition which Mr Burke 
calls syllogistic progression and at the other end 
of the spectium Mr Buikes progiession by asso 
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ciation and contrast When the Neoclassic and ra- 
tionalistic critics of the seventeenth century read 
Oedipus they saw only the order of reason they did 
not know what to make of the chorus Hence Racine s 
diama of Action as Rational a drama of static 
situations of clear concepts and merely illustrative 
images Nietzsche on the other hand saw only the 
passion of the chorus for his insight was based on 
Tristan which is composed essentially in sensuous 
images and moves by association and contrast ac- 
cording to the logic of feeling the diama which 
takes action as passion Neither point of view 
enables one to see how the scene as a whole hangs 
together 

If the speeches of the characters and the songs 
of the chorus are only the foliage of the plant this 
IS as much as to say that the life and meaning of the 
whole IS never liteially and completely present in 
any one formulation It takes all of the elements — 
the shifting situation the changing and developmg 
characteis, and their reasoned or lyric utterances, to 
indicate, m the round the action Sophocles wishes 
to convey Because this action takes the form of 
reason as well as passion and of contemplation by 
way of symbols because it is essentially moving (m 
the tiagic rhythm) and because it is shared m 
different ways by all the characters the play has 
neither literal unity nor the rational unity of the 
truly abstract idea oi umvocal concept Its parts 
and its moments aie one only by analogy , and 
just as the Saints warn us that we must believe m 
order to understand, so we must make believe, 
by a S3nnpathetic and imitative act of the histriomc 
sensibility in order to get what Sophocles intended 
by his play 

It is the histrionic basis of Sophocles ait which 
makes it mysterious to us with our demands for con- 
ceptual clarity or for the luxuiy of yielding to a 
stream of feeling and subjective imagery But it is 
this also which makes it so crucial an instance of 
the art of the theater in its completeness, as though 
the author understood song spectacle tliought, and 
diction m their primitive and subtle roots And 
It is the histnomc basis of drama which undercuts 
theology and science 

Analogues of the Tragic Rhythm 

In the present study I propose to use Oedipus as a 
landmark, and to relate subsequent foims of drama 
to It For It presents a movmg image at the nascent 
moment of highest valency, of a way of life and 
action which is still at the root of our culture 

Professor Buchanan remarks in Poetry and Mathe 
mattes that the deepest and most elaborate develop 
ment of the tragic rhythm is to be found in the 
Divine Comedy The Purgatono especiallv though 


an epic and not a drama, evidently moves in the 
tragic rhythm both as a whole and in detail The 
daylight climb up the mountam by moral effoit 
and m the hght of natural reason corresponds to 
the fii St moment that of purpose The night under 
the sign of Faith Hope and Charity when the Pil 
glim can do nothing by his own unaided efforts 
corresponds to the moments of passion and percep 
tion The Pilgrim as he pauses mulls over the 
thoughts and experiences of the day he sleeps and 
dreams seemg ambivalent images from the mythic 
dreaming of the race, which refer also, both to his 
own suppressed desires and to his own deepest 
aspirations These images gradually solidify and 
clarify giving place to a new perception of his situa- 
tion This rhythm repeated m vaiied forms carries 
the Pilgrim from the superficial but whole hearted 
motivations of childhood m the Antipurgatoiio 
through the divided counsels of the growing soul 
to the new innocence freedom and integnty of the 
Teriestrial Paradise — ^the realm of The Tempest oi 
of Oedipus at Colonos The same rhythmic concep- 
tion governs also the detail of the work down to the 
terza rima itself — that verse form which is clear at 
any moment in its literal fiction yet essentially mov- 
mg ahead and pointing to deeper meanings 

Because Dante keeps his eye always upon the 
tragic moving of the psyche itself his vision like 
that of Sophocles, is not limited by any of the foims 
of thought whereby we seek to fix our experience — 
in which we are idolatrously expiring like the coral 
animal in its shell But Professor Buchanan shows 
that the abstract shape at least of the tragic rhythm 
IS to be lecogmzed in other and more limited or 
specialized cultural forms as well This pattern 
he writes is the Greek view of life It is the method 
of their and our science history and philosophy 
The Greek employment of it had been humanistic in 
the mam The late Middle Ages and the Renais 

sance substituted natural objects for the heroes of 
vicarious tragedies, the expeiiments in the laboratory 
They put such objects under controlled conditions in 
troduced artificial complications and waited for the 
answermg pronouncement of fate The crucial ex 
periment is the ciisis of an attempt to rationalize 
experience that is to force it into our analogies 
Purgation and recognition are now called elimination 
of false hypotheses and verification The shift is 
significant but the essential tragic pattern of tragedy 
IS still there 

The tragic rhythm is in a sense, the shape of 
Racmian tragedy, even though Racine was imitating 
action as essentially rational and would have called 
the moments of the rhythm exposition complication 
crisis and denouement, to satisfy the reason It is in 
d way the shape of Tristan though action in that 
play is 1 educed to passion, the principles of compo- 
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sition to the logic of feeling Even the over all shape 
of Havxlet is similar though the sense of pathos 
predominates, and the whole is elaborated in such 
subtle profusion as can only be explained with refer- 
ence to Dante and the Middle Ages 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 From what fields of study does Fergusson draw to 
illuminate his analysis of Oedipus Rex^ Why does he 
go so far afield from literature and cnticismr 

2 What does he achieve by the use of such diversity of 
materials^ Is he able to unify them into a consistent 
critical point of view? 

3 How would you define this critical point of view? 
Can it be apphed to other pieces of literature reprinted 
here^ 

4 How does this point of view compare with that of 
Burke Knight and Sypher^ How do you suppose some 
of the more traditional critics represented here such as 
Johnson Wordsworth and Arnold would react to this 
point of view^ 

5 Do you find that the essay does in fact increase your 
understanding of Oedipus Rex or does it seem to you 
extraneous and far fetched^ 



Othello 

Wtlltam Shakespeare 

The variety of Shakespearean tragedy is so wide and so 
fascinatmg that it is a hopeless task to choose one from 
so many Because of the diversity of Hamlet the awe of 
Lear the macabre tone of Macbeth the range of Caesar 
and Antony and Cleopatra taken together each has its 
just claim However Othello is from the point of view 
of construction the most tautly integrated of the trage- 
dies Unhke the other tragedies which are more diffuse 
Othello proceeds m an undeviatingly straight hne to its 
inevitable conclusion Its strength hes m its simplicity it 
pits two absolute opposites against each other in die nar- 
row ring of Cyprus and with an unblinking eye depicts 
their ultimate mutual destruction On the one hand tiiere 
is the absolute good of Othello on the other the absolute 
evil of lago Which triumphs in the end^ Shakespeare 
pursues this question to its implacable end and we as 
spectators can only watch with fascinated horror for 
though we are in the position of knowmg everything 
which takes place on the stage — and we are the only ones 
who do know — ^we are precisely because we are spec 
tators powerless to mtervene Yet horror is not the end 
aimed at in Othello rather it is the purgation of evil and 
the sense of order which the play produces m us We have 


come to see that absolute good and absolute evil are 
alike unnatural man is more complex less good less 
evil a strange mixture which has to be understood on 
its own terms Yet even as we learn this lesson we can 
not help being appalled at die price we have had to pay 
for it the deaths of Desdemona and Othello Is the 
fact that Shakespeare has left lago alive at the end of 
the play a revelation that Shakespeare too, balked at 
the priced 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Othello the Moor 
Brabantio, father to Desdemona 
Cassio an honoiable lieutenant 
Iago, a Viliam 

Roderigo a gulled gentleman 
Duke of Venice 
Senators 

Montano Governoi of Cyprus 
Gentlemen of Cyprus 
Lodovico, a noble Venetian 
Gratiano, [brother to Brabantio] 

Clown 

Sailor Servants Attendants OjBficers, Messenger 
Herald Musicians 

Desdemona, wife to Othello 
Emilia, wife to lago 
Bianca, a courtesan 


(OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE) 


ACT I 
Scene I 

Enter roderigo and iago 

rod Tush, never tell me^ I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago who hast had my purse 
As if the strmgs weie thine shouldst know of this 
iago Sblood, but you will not hear me’ 

If ever I did dieam of such a matter, 

Abhor me 

ROD Thou told St me thou didst hold him m thy 
hate 

IAGO Despise me if I do not Three gieat ones of 
the city 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant 
Off capped to him and by the faith of man 
I know my price I am worth no woise a place 
But he as lovmg his own pride and purposes, 
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Evades them with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stuffed with epithets of war. 

And in conclusion, 

Nonsuits my mediators For ^Certes says he, 

I have already chose my officer 
And what was he^ 

Forsooth a great arithmetician 
20 One Michael Cassio, a Florentine 
A fellow almost damned in a fair wife. 

That never set a squadron in the field 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster, unless the bookish theoric, 
Wheiem the tog^d consuls can piopose 
As masterly as he Mere prattle, without practice 
Is all his soldiership But he sir had th election 
And I of whom his eyes had seen the pi oof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus and on other grounds 
30 Christian and heathen must be beleed and calmed 
By debitor and creditor This counter-caster 
He, in good time, must his lieutenant be 
And I, God bless the mark^ his Moorship s ancient 
KOD By heaven I rather would have been his 
hangman 

lAGO Why there s no remedy Tis the curse of 
service 

Preferment goes by lettei and affection, 

And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to th first Now sir, be ]udge yourself 
Whether I in any ]ust term am affined 
To love the Moor 

40 ROD I would not follow him then 

lAGO O sir, content you 
I follow him to serve my turn upon him 
We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly followed You shall maik 
Many a duteous and knee crooking knave 
That dotmg on his own obsequious bondage 
Wears out his time, much like his master s ass 
For naught but provender and when he s old cash 
lered 

Whip me such honest knaves Otheis there are 
so Who trimmed in forms and visages of duty. 

Keep yet their hearts attendmg on themselves 
And throwing but shows of service on their loids 
Do well thrive by them, and when they have lined 
their coats, 

Do themselves homage These fellows have some 
soul. 

And such a one do I profess myself For, sir, 

13 bombast circumstance padded rigmarole 16 Nonsuits dismisses 
21 almost damned in a fair wife about to be ruined by marrying 
a beautiful wife (?) 23 division of a battle arranging of a battle 
line 24 theonc theory 25 toged consuls gowned senators 27 had 
th election was chosen 30 beleed and calmed left in the lurch 31 
debitor and creditor bookkeeper counter caster cashier 32 in good 
time if you please 33 God bless the mark God help us ancient 
ensign 36 Preferment promotion affection favoritism 37 old 
gradation the old way of regular advance 39 affined bound 45 
ifnave servant 48 cashiered dismissed 53 lined their coats filled 
their pockets 


It IS as sure as you are Roderigo 
Were I the Moor, I would not be lago 
In followmg him I follow but myself 
Heaven is my ]udge not I for love and duty. 

But seeming so for my peculiar end ^ 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 

The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 

For daws to peck at I am not what I am 

ROD What a full fortune does the thick lips owe 
If he can carry t thus! 

lAGO Call up her father 

Rouse him make after him poison his delight 
Proclaim him m the streets Incense her kinsmen 
And though he in a fertile climate dwell 71 

Plague him with flies though that his ]oy be ]oy. 

Yet throw such changes of vexation on t 
As it may lose some color 

ROD Here is her fathers house 111 call aloud 
lAGO Do with like timorous accent and dire yell 
As when, by night and negligence the fire 
Is spied in popiJous cities 

ROD What ho^ Brabantio^ Signior Brabantio’ ho^ 
lAGO Awake' What ho' Brabantio' Thieves' 
thieves' Look to your house, your daughter, and go 
your bags' Thieves' thieves' 

[Enter] brabantio above, at a window 

BRA What IS the reason of this terrible summons? 
What IS the matter there^ 

ROD Signior, is all your family within'^ 
lAGO Are your doors locked? 

BRA Why, wherefore ask you thisf^ 

lAGO Zounds, sir, y are robbed' For shame put on 
your gown 

Your heart is burst, you have lost half your soul 
Even now now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe Arise arise' 

Awake the snorting citizens with the bell 90 

Or else the devil will make a giandsire of you 
Aiise, I say' 

BRA What, have you lost your wits? 

ROD Most reverend signior do you know my 
voicei^ 

BRA Not I What are you'^ 

ROD My name is Roderigo 
BRA The worser welcome 

I have charged thee not to haunt about my doors 
In honest plainness thou hast heaid me say 
My daughter is not for thee And now in madness 
Being full of supper and distemper mg draughts. 

Upon malicious bravery dost thou come lOo 

To start my quiet 

60 peculiar end private purpose 62 native act and figure true 
working and image 63 compliment extern outward ceremony 66 
owe own 67 carry t have his own way 75 timorous terrifying 90 
snorting snoring 100 bravery defiance 101 start startle 
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ROD Sir, Sir, sir — 

BRA But thou must needs be sure 

My spirit and my place have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee 

ROD Patience, good sir — 

BRA What tell St thou me of robbmg^ This is 
Venice 

My house is not a grange 
ROD Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul I come to you — 

lAGO Zounds sir you are one of those that wiU 
not serve God if the devil bid you Because we come 
110 to do you service and you think we are ruffians 
you II have your daughter covered with a Barbary 
horse, you 11 have your nephews neigh to you, you 11 
have coursers for cousms and gennets for germans 
BRA What profane wretch art thou^ 
lAGO I am one, sir, that comes to tell you your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the beast 
with two backs 

BRA Thou art a villain 
lAGO You are — a senator 

BRA This thou shalt answer I know thee Rode- 
rigo 

ROD Sir, I will answer anything But I beseech 
you, 

120 Ift be your pleasure and most wise consent 
As partly I find it is, that your fair daughter 
At this odd even and dull watch o th night, 
Transported with no worse nor better guard 
But with a knave of common hire a gondoher, 

To the gioss clasps of a lascivious Moor — 

If this be known to you, and your allowance. 

We then have done you bold and saucy wrongs 
But if you know not this my manners tell me 
We have your wrong rebuke Do not believe 
130 That from the sense of all civility 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence 
Your daughter if you have not given her leave, 

I say again hath made a gross levolt 
Tying her duty beauty, wit and fortunes 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere Straight satisfy yourself 
If she be m her chamber or your house. 

Let loose on me the justice of the state 
For thus deluding you 

BRA Stiike on the tinder, ho^ 

140 Give me a taper^ Call up all my people! 

This accident is not unlike my dream, 

Belief of it oppresses me already 
Light I sayl light^ Extt 

lAGO Farewell, for I must leave you 

It seems not meet nor wholesome to my place 

106 grange lonely farmhouse 111 nephews grandsons 112 gennets 
Spanish horses 113 germans kinsmen 122 odd even between one 
day and the next 126 your allowance approved by you 130 from 
the sense contrary to the feeling 135 extravagant and wheeling 
v-igabond and roving 141 accident happening 


To be produced as if I stay, I shall, 

Agamst the Moor For I do know the state. 

However this may gall him with some check, 

Cannot with safety cast him for he s embarked 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars, 

Which even now stands in act that for their souls 150 
Another of his fadom they have none 
To lead their business In which regard 
Though I do hate him as I do hell pains. 

Yet for necessity of present life 
I must show out a flag and sign of love 
Which IS indeed but sign That you shall surely find 
him 

Lead to the Sagittary the raised search, 

And there will I be with him So farewell Extt 

Enter brabantio, in his mghtgown and 
SERVANTS with toTches 

BRA It is too true an evil Gone she is, 

And whats to come of my despised time I 60 

Is naught but bitterness Now Roderigo, 

Where didst thou see her^ O unhappy girU 
With the Moor say st thou^ Who would be a father^ 

How didst thou know twas she^ O she deceives me 
Past thought^ What said she to you^ Get moe tapers 
Raise all my kindred Aie they mariied, think you^ 

ROD Tiuly I think they are 
BRA O heaven^ How got she out^ O treason of 
the blood^ 

Fathers, fiom hence trust not your daughters minds 
By what you see them act Is there not charms i 70 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abused? Have you not read Roderigo, 

Of some such thing^ 

ROD Yes sir I have mdeed 

BRA Call up my brother O, would you had had 
her^ 

Some one way some another Do you know 
Where we may appiehend her and the Moor^ 

ROD I think I can discover him, if you please 
To get good guard and go along with me 
BRA Pray you lead on At every house 111 call 
I may command at most Get weapons ho^ I 80 

And raise some special officers of night 
On, good Roderigo, 1 11 deserve your pains Exeunt 

Scene II 

Enter othello iago, and attendants 
wtth torches 

lAGO Though m the trade of war I have slam 
men, 

145 produced brought forward 147 gall annoy check reprimand 
148 cast discharge ISO stands in act are going forward ISI fadom 
capacity 157 Sagittary an mn at the sign of the Archer or Centaur 
159 (s d ^ nightgown dressing gown 165 moe more 171 property 
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Yet do I hold it very stuflE o th conscience 
To do no contrived murther I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me service Nine or ten times 
I had thought t have yerked him here under the 
ribs 

OTH Tis better as it is 
lAGO Nay but he prated 

And spoke such scurvy and provokmg terms 
Against your honor 
That with the little godliness I have 
10 I did full hard forbear him But I pray you, sir. 

Are you fast married? Be assured of this, 

That the magmfico is much beloved 
And hath in his effect a voice potential 
As double as the Duke s He will divorce you. 

Or put upon you what restraint or grievance 
The law, with all his might to enforce it on. 

Will give him cable 

OTH Let him do his spite 

My services which I have done the signiory 
Shall outtongue his complaints Tis yet to know, 

20 Which when I know that boasting is an honor 
I shall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege and my demerits 
May speak unbonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reached For know, lago, 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the seas worth 

Enter cassio and officers with torches 

But look what lights come yond 
lAGO Those are the raised father and his friends 
You were best go m 

30 OTH Not I I must be found 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly Is it they^ 
lAGO By Janus, I thmk no 

OTH The servants of the Duke^ and my lieuten- 
ant^ 

The goodness of the night upon you, fiiends^ 

What is the news^ 

CAS The Duke does greet you Geneial 

And he requnes your haste post haste appearance 
Even on the instant 

OTH Whats the matter, think you^ 

CAS Something from Cyprus, as I may divine 
40 It is a busmess of some heat The galleys 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 
This very night at one another s heels, 

And many of the consuls, raised and met, 
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Are at the Dukes already You have been hotly 
called foi 

When being not at your lodging to be found, 

The Senate hath sent about three several quests 
To search you out 

OTH Tis well I am found by you 

I will but spend a woid here m the house, 

And go with you {Exit ] 

CAS Ancient, what makes he here^ 

lAGO Faith, he tonight hath boarded a land car so 
rack 

If it prove lawful prize hes made for ever 
CAS I do not understand 
lAGO Hes married 

CAS To who^ 

lAGO Marry, to — 

[Enter othello ] 

Come Captain, will you go^ 

OTH Have with you 

CAS Here comes another tioop to seek for you 

Enter brabantio, roderigo, and officers 
with lights and weapons 

lAGO It IS Brabantio General, be advised 
He comes to bad intent 

OTH Holla! Stand there^ 

ROD Sigmor, it IS the Moor 
BRA Down with him, thief ’ 

[They draw on both sides ] 
lAGO You, Roderigo’ Come, sir I am for you 
OTH Keep up youi bright swords for the dew 
will rust them 

Good sigmor, you shall more command with years 60 
Than with your weapons 

BRA O thou foul thief, where hast thou stowed 
my daughter^ 

Damned as thou art, thou hast enchanted her! 

For 111 refer me to all things of sense, 

If she m chams of magic were not bound 
Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy 
So opposite to marriage that she shunned 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation. 

Would ever have, t incur a general mock. 

Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 70 

Of such a thmg as thou to fear, not to delight 

Judge me the world if tis not gross in sense 

That thou hast practised on her with foul charms 

Abused her delicate youth w ith drugs or minerals 

That weakens motion 111 havet disputed on 

Tis probable and palpable to thinking 

I therefore apprehend and do attach thee 

For an abuser of the world a practiser 

Of arts inhibited and out of warrant 

46 quests groups of searchers 50 carrack treasure ship 55 advised 
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80 Lay hold upon him if he do resist 
Subdue him at his peiil 

OTH Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining and the rest 
Were it my cue to fight I should have known it 
Without a prompter Whither will you that I go 
To answei this your charge? 

BRA To prison, till fit time 

Of law and course of direct session 
Call thee to answer 

OTH What if I do obey? 

How may the Duke be therewith satisfied 
Whose messengers are here about my side 
90 Upon some present business of the state 
To bung me to him? 

OFFICER Tis true most worthy signior 

The Duke s m council and your noble self 
I am sure is sent for 

BRA How^ The Duke in counciP 

In this time of the night^ Bring him away 
Mine s not an idle cause The Duke himself 
Or any of my biotheis of the state 
Cannot but feel this wrong as twere their own 
For if such actions may have passage free, 
Bondslaves and pagans shall our statesmen be 

Exeunt 


Scene III 

Enter duke and senators set at a table, 
with lights and attendants 

DUKE There is no composition in these news 
That gives them credit 

1 SEN Indeed they are disproportioned 

My letters say a hundied and seven galleys 

DUKE And mine a hundred forty 

2 SEN And mine two hundied 

But though they ]ump not on a just account, 

As in these cases where the aim repoits 
Tis oft with difference, yet do they all confirm 
A Tuikish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus 
DUKE Nay, it is possible enough to judgment 
10 I do not so secure me m the error 
But the mam article I do approve 
In fearful sense 

SAILOR {within) What ho^ what ho^ what ho^ 
Enter sailor 

OFFICER A messengei fiom the galleys 
DUKE Now, whats the business? 

SAILOR The Tuikish preparation makes foi 
Rhodes 
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So was I bid report here to the state 
By Signior Angelo 

DUKE How say you by this change? 

1 SEN This cannot be 

By no assay of reason Tis a pageant 
To keep us in false gaze When we consider 
Th impoitancy of Cyprus to the Turk 20 

And let oui selves again but understand 
That as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes 
So may he with more facile question bear it, 

For that it stands not in such warlike brace, 

But altogether lacks th abilities 

That Rhodes is dressed in if we make thought of this, 

We must not think the Turk is so unskilful 
To leave that latest which concerns him first 
Neglecting an attempt of ease and gam 
To wake and wage a danger profitless 30 

DUKE Nay, m all confidence he s not for Rhodes 
OFFICER Heie is more news 

Enter a messenger 

MESS The Ottomites reverend and gracious 
Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes 
Have there mjomted them with an after fleet 

1 SEN Ay so I thought How many as you 
guess? 

MESS Of thirty sail, and now they do restem 
Their backward course, bearing with frank appear- 
ance 

Their purposes toward Cyprus Signior Montano, 

Your trusty and most valient servitor 40 

With his free duty recommends you thus, 

And prays you to believe him 
DUKE Tis ceitain then for Cyprus 
Marcus Luccicos, is not he in town? 

1 SEN Hes now m Floience 
DUKE Write from us to him post-post haste dis 
patch 

Enter brabantio, othello cassio iago, 
RODERIGO, and officers 

1 SEN Here comes Brabantio and the valiant 
Moor 

DUKE Valiant Othello, we must stiaight employ 
you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman 
[to brabantio] I did not see you Welcome, gentle so 
signior 

We lacked your counsel and your help tonight 
bra So did I youis Good your Grace pardon 
me 

Neither my place nor aught I heard of business 
Hath raised me from my bed, nor doth the general 
care 
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Take hold on me For my paiticular grief 
Is of so floodgate and o erbeaimg nature 
That it engluts and swallows othei sorrows 
And it IS still itself 

DtTKE Why, whats the matter^ 

BRA My daughter^ O, my daughter^ 

SENATORS Dead? 

BRA Ay to me 

60 She IS abused, stolen from me and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks. 

For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans witchcraft could not 
DUKE Whoe er he be that in this foul proceeding 
Hath thus beguiled your daughter of herself, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall youiself lead in the bitter lettei 
After your own sense yea, though our proper son 
Stood in your action 

70 BRA Humbly I thank your Grace 

Heie IS the man this Moor, whom now it seems 
Your special mandate foi the state affairs 
Hath hither brought 

ALL We are veiy sorry for t 

DUKE [to OTHELLo] What in your own part can 
you say to this^ 

BRA Nothing but this is so 
OTH Most potent grave and reverend signiors. 
My very noble and approved good masters 
That I have ta en away this old man s daughter, 

It IS most true, true I have mariied her 
80 The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent no more Rude am I in my speech 
And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace, 

For since these arms of mine had seven years pith 
Till now some nine moons wasted they have used 
Their deaiest action in the tented field 
And little of this great world can I speak 
More than pei tarns to feats of bioil and battle 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself Yet by your gracious pa 
tience, 

90 I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love what diugs, what 
charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic — 

For such proceedmg am I charged withal — 

I won his daughter 

BRA A maiden never bold 

Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at heiself and she in spite of nature 
Of years, of country, credit, everything 
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To fall in love with what she feaied to look on^ 

It IS a judgment maimed and most imperfect 

That will confess perfection so could err lOo 

Against all rules of natuie, and must be driven 

To find out practices of cunning hell 

Why this should be I theiefoie vouch again 

That with some mixtures powerful o ei the blood 

Or with some dram conjured to this effect, 

He wi ought upon her 

DUKE To vouch this IS no pi oof 

Without more widei and more oveit test 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming do prefer against him 

1 SEN But Othello speak 210 

Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maids affections'^ 

Or came it by request and such fair question 
As soul to soul affoideth^ 

OTH I do beseech you 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary 
And let her speak of me before her father 
If you do find me foul in her report, 

The trust, the ofBce, I do hold of you 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life 

DUKE Fetch Desdemona hither 120 

OTH Ancient, conduct them you best know the 
place 

Exeunt [iago and] two or three [attendants] 

And till she come as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood 
So justly to your grave ears 1 11 present 
How I did thrive m this fair ladys love. 

And she in mine 

duke Say it Othello 

OTH Her father loved me, oft mvited me. 

Still questioned me the story of my life 

From year to year the battles sieges fortunes 130 

That I have passed 

I ran it through even from my boyish days 
To th very moment that he bade me tell it 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of haubreadth scapes 1 th imminent deadly breach 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 
And portance in my traveler s history 
Wherein of anters vast and deserts idle 140 

Rough quarries rocks and hills whose heads touch 
heaven 

It was my hint to speak, such was my process, 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat 
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The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline 
But still the house aflFairs would draw her thence 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 

She d come again and with a greedy eai 
ISO Devour up my discourse Which I obseivmg 
Took once a pliant houi and found good means 
To draw from her a piayer of earnest heait 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate 
Whereof by parcels she had something heaid, 

But not mtentively I did consent 
And often did beguile her of her tears 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth sufiEered My stoiy being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs 
160 She swore in faith twas strange twas passmg 
strange 

Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful 
She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished 
That heaven had made her such a man She thanked 
me 

And bade me if I had a fiiend that loved her 
I should but teach him how to tell mv story 
And that would woo her Upon this hint I spake 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed 
And I loved hei that she did pity them 
This only is the witchcraft I have used 
170 Here comes the lady Let her witness it 

Enter desdemona iago, and attendants 

DUKE I think this tale would win my daughter 
too 

Good Brabantio 

Take up this mangled matter at the best 
Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than then bare hands 

BRA I pray you hear her speak 

If she confess that she was half the wooei, 
Destruction on my head if my bad blame 
Light on the man^ Come hither gentle mistiess 
Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Where most you owe obedience^ 

180 DES My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty 
To you I am bound for life and education 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you You are the lord of duty 
I am hitherto your daughter But here s my husband. 
And so much duty as my mother showed 
To you prefen ing you before her fathei. 

So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor my lord 
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BRA Goodby^ I have done 

Please it your Grace on to tiie state affairs 190 

I had rather to adopt a child than get it 
Come hither Mooi 

I here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which but thou hast alieady with all my heart 
I would keep from thee For your sake jewel 
I am glad at soul I have no other child 
For thy escape would teach me tyianny 
To hang clogs on them I have done my lord 

DUKE Let me speak like youiself and lay a sen 
tence 

Which as a grise or step may help these loveis 200 
Into your favor 

When remedies are past the griefs are ended 
By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on 
What cannot be preserved when Fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes 
The robbed that smiles steals something from the 
thief 

He robs himself that spends a bootless grief 

BRA So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile, 210 

We lose it not, so long as we can smile 
He bears the sentence well that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he heais 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow 
That to pay grief must of poor patience boiiow 
These sentences to sugar or to gall 
Being strong on both sides are equivocal 
But words are words I never yet did hear 
That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear 
I humbly beseech you pioceed to fh affairs of state 220 
DUKE The Turk with a most mighty prepaiation 
makes for Cyprus Othello, the fortitude of the place 
IS best known to you and though we have there a 
substitute of most allowed sufficiency yet opmion a 
sovereign mistiess of effects thiows a moie safer 
voice on you You must therefoie be content to slub 
her the gloss of your new fortunes with this more 
stubborn and boisteious expedition 

OTH The tyrant custom most grave senators 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down I do agnize 230 

A natural and prompt alacritv 
I find in hardness and do undertake 
These present wars against the Ottomites 
Most humbly therefore, bending to your state, 

I crave fit disposition for my wife 
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Due leference of place and exhibition, 

With such accommodation and besort 
As levels with her breedmg 
DUKE If you please, 

Be t at her father s 

BRA 1 11 not have it so 

OTH Nor I 

240 DES Nor I I would not there reside. 

To put my fathei in impatient thoughts 
By being in his eye Most giacious Duke 
To my unfolding lend your prosperous ear 
And let me find a charter in your voice 
T assist my simpleness 
DUKE What would you Desdemoni^ 

DES That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downiight violence and storm of foi tunes 
May trumpet to the world My heart s subdued 
250 Even to the very quality of my lord 
I saw Othello s visage in his mind. 

And to his honors and his valiant paits 
Did I my soul and foi tunes consecrate 
So that dear lords if I be left behmd 
A moth of peace and he go to the war 
The rites for which I love him aie bereft me 
And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his deal absence Let me go with him 

OTH Youi voices loids beseech you let her will 
260 Have a fiee way 

Vouch with me heaven I theiefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite 
Nor to comply with heat the young affects 
In my distinct and proper satisfaction 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind 
And heaven defend your good souls that you think 
I will your seiious and gieat business scant 
For she is with me No, when light-wmged toys 
Of featheied Cupid seel with wanton dullness 
270 My speculative and oiBBced mstruments 

That my dispoits corrupt and taint my business, 

Let housewives make a skillet of my helm 
And all mdign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation^ 

DUKE Be it as you shall privately determine 
Either for her stay or going Th affair cries haste 
And speed must answer it You must hence tonight 
DES Tonight, my lord^ 

DUKE This night 

OTH With all my heart 

DUKE At nine i th morning here we 11 meet agam 
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Othello leave some officer behind 28 

And he shall our commission bring to you. 

With such things else of quality and respect 
As doth import you 

OTH So please your Grace, my ancient 

A man he is of honesty and trust 
To his conveyance I assign my wife 
With what else needful your good Grace shall think 
To be sent after me 

DUKE Let it be so 

Goodnight to eveiy one [to brabantio] And noble 
signioi 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack 

Your son m law is far more fan than black 290 

1 SEN Adieu brave Moor Use Desdemona well 
BRA Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see 
She has deceived her father and may thee 
Exeunt [duke senators officers h'C ] 

OTH My life upon her faith^ Honest lago 
My Desdemona must I leave to thee 
I prithee let thy wife attend on her 
And brmg them after in the best advantage 
Come Desdemona, I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 

To spend with thee We must obey the time 300 

Exeunt moor and desdemona 
ROD lago 

lAGO What say St thou noble heait^ 

ROD What will I do think st thou^ 
lAGO Why go to bed and sleep 
ROD I will mcontmently drown myself 
lAGO If thou dost, I shall never love thee aftei 
Why thou silly gentleman^ 

ROD It is sillmess to live when to live is torment, 
and then have we a prescription to die when death 
is our physician 3io 

lAGO O villanous^ I have looked upon the world 
foi four times seven years and since I could distm 
guish betwixt a benefit and an injury I never found 
man that knew how to love himself Ere I would 
say I would drown myself foi the love of a gumea 
hen I would change my humanity with a baboon 
ROD What should I do^ I confess it is my shame 
to be so fond but it is not in my virtue to amend it 
LAGO Virtue^ a fig^ Tis m ourselves that we are 
thus or thus Our bodies are our gardens, to the 320 
which our wills are gardeners, so that if we will 
plant nettles or sow lettuce set hyssop and weed up 
thyme, supply it with one gender of herbs or distract 
It with many, either to have it sterile with idleness 
or manured with industry, why the power and 
conigible authority of this lies in our wills If the 
balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to 
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poise another of sensuality the blood and baseness 
of oui natures would conduct us to most prepos- 
teious conclusions But we have reason to cool our 
raging motions, our carnal stmgs our unbitted lusts, 
wheieof I take this that you call love to be a sect or 
scion 

ROD It cannot be 

lAGO It is merely a lust of the blood and a per- 
mission of the will Come be a man Drown thyself^ 
Diown cats and blind puppies I have professed me 
thy friend and I confess me knit to thy deserving 
with cables of perdurable toughness I could nevei 
better stead thee than now Put money in thy purse 
follow thou the wais defeat thy favor with an 
usurped beard I say put money m thy purse It 
cannot be that Desdemona should long continue hei 
love to the Moor — ^put money in thy purse — ^nor he 
his to her It was a violent commencement in her, 
and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration put 
but money in thy purse These Moors are changeable 
in their wills fill thy puise with money The food 
that to him now is as luscious as locusts shall be to 
him shortly as acerb as coloquintida She must 
change for youth when she is sated with his body 
she will find the eiror of hei choice Therefoie put 
money in thy puise If thou wilt needs damn thyself 
do it a more delicate way than drowning Make all 
the money thou canst If sanctimony and a frail vow 
betwixt an erring Barbaiian and a supei subtle Vene- 
tian be not too hard foi my wits and all the tribe 
of hell thou shalt en]oy her, therefore make money 
A pox of drowning thyself^ It is clean out of the way 
Seek thou rathei to be hanged in compassing thy 
]oy than to be drowned and go without her 

ROD Wilt thou be fast to my hopes if I depend 
on the issued 

lAGO Thou art sure of me Go make money I 
have told thee often, and I retell thee again and 
agam I hate the Moor My cause is hearted thine 
hath no less reason Let us be conjunctive in our re- 
venge against him If thou canst cuckold him, thou 
dost thyself a pleasure me a sport There are many 
events in the womb of time which will be delivered 
Traverse go provide thy money We will have more 
of this tomorrow Adieu 

ROD Wheie shall we meet i th morning^ 

lAGo At my lodgmg 

ROD 1 11 be with thee betimes 

lAGo Go to farewell Do you hear, Roderigo^ 

ROD What say you^ 
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lAGO No moie of drowning do you hear^ 

ROD 111 sell all my land Exit 

lAGO Thus do I ever make my fool my purse 
For I mine own gained knowledge should profane 
If I would time expend with such a snipe 
But for my sport and piofit I hate the Mooi 
And It is thought abroad that twixt my sheets 
Has done my office I know not if t be tiue 
But I foi meie suspicion in that kind 380 

Will do as if for suiety He holds me well 
The better shall my purpose woik on him 
Cassio s a proper man Let me see now 
To get his place and to plume up my will 
In double knavery — How, how^ Let s see 
After some time to abuse Othello s eai 
That he is too familiar with his wife 
He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected framed to make women false 
The Moor is of a free and open natuie 390 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so 
And will as tendeily be led by th nose 
As asses aie 

I have t^ It IS engendeied Hell and night 

Must bung this monstious biith to the woilds light 

Exit 


ACT II 
Scene I 

Enter montano and tioo genilemen 

MON What from the cape can you discern at 
sea^ 

1 GENT Nothing at all it is a high wrought 
flood 

I cannot twixt the heaven and the mam 
Descry a sail 

MON Methmks the wmd hath spoke aloud at 
land 

A fuller blast ne er shook oui battlements 

If it hath ruffianed so upon the sea 

What ribs of oak when mountains melt on them 

Can hold the moitise^ What shall we hear of this^ 

2 GENT A segiegation of the Turkish fleet 10 

For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 

The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds 
The wind shaked surge, with high and monstious 
mane 

Seems to cast watei on the burning Beai 
And quench the Guaids of th evei fixed pole 
I never did like molestation view 
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On the enchafed flood 

MON If that the Turkish fleet 

Be not ensheltered and embayed they are drowned 
It IS impossible to beai it out 

Enter a third gentleman 

20 3 GENT News lads’ Our wars are done 

The desperate tempest hath so banged the Turks 
That their designment halts A noble ship of Vemce 
Hath seen a grievous wrack and sujBFerance 
On most part of their fleet 
MON Howl Is this true’^ 

3 GENT The ship is here put m 

A Veronesa, Michael Cassio 
Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 

Is come on shore the Mooi himself at sea 
And IS in full commission heie for Cyprus 
30 MON I am glad ont Tis a worthy governor 

3 GENT But this same Cassio, though he speak 
of comfort 

Touchmg the Turkish loss yet he looks sadly 
And prays the Moor be safe for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest 

MON Pray heaven he be’ 

Foi I have seived him and the min commands 
Like a full soldier Let s to the seaside, ho’ 

As well to see the vessel that s come m 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the mam and th aerial blue 
An indistinct legard 

40 3 GENT Come lets do so, 

For eveiy minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance 

Enter cassio 

CAS Thanks you the vahant of this warlike isle, 
That so approve the Mooi’ O let the heavens 
Give him defence agamst the elements. 

For I have lost him on a dangerous sea’ 

MON Is he well shipped^ 

CAS His baik is stoutly timbered and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance 
io Therefore my hopes not surfeited to death, 

Stand m bold cure 

(Within) A sail a sail a sail’ 

CAS What noise? 

1 GENT The town is empty on the brow o th 
sea 

Stand ranks of people and they cry A sail’ 

CAS My hopes do shape him for the Governor 

A shot 

2 GENT They do discharge their shot of cour- 
tesy 

17 enchafed enraged 22 designment plan halts is crippled 23 suf 
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Our friends at least 

CAS I pray you sir, go forth 

And give us truth who tis that is airived 

2 GENT I shall Exit 

MON But good Lieutenant, is your General 60 
wivd^ 

CAS Most foitunately He hath achieved a maid 
That paragons description and wild fame 
One that excels the qunks of blazonmg pens 
And m th essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener 

Enter second gentleman 

How now’ Who has put in^ 

2 GENT Tis one lago, ancient to the General 
CAS Has had most favorable and happy speed 
Tempests themselves, high seas and howhng winds 
The guttered rocks and congregated sands. 

Traitors ensteeped to clog the guiltless keel, 70 

As having sense of beauty do omit 
Their mortal natures letting go safely by 
The divme Desdemona 

MON What is she^ 

CAS She that I spake of, our great captam s cap 
tain 

Left m the conduct of the bold lago 
Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A sennights speed Great Jove, Othello guard 
And swell his sail with thme own powerful bieath 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship. 

Make love s quick pants in Desdemona s arms, so 

Give renewed fire to our extincted spirits, 

And bring all Cyprus comfort! 

Enter desdemona, iago, emilia and roderigo 

O behold 

The riches of the ship is come on shore’ 

You men of Cypius let her have your knees 
Hail to thee lady’ and the giace of heaven 
Before, behind thee and on every hand 
Enwheel thee round! 

DES I thank you, vahant Cassio 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord^ 

CAS He is not yet anived, nor know I aught 
But that he s well and wiU be shortly here 90 

DES O but I fear’ How lost you company^ 

CAS The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted oui fellowship 

(Within) A sail a sail’ [A shot] 

But hark, a sail’ 

2 GENT They give their greetmg to the citadel 
This likewise is a friend 
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CAS See for the news 

[Exit GENTLEMAN ] 

Good ancient, you are welcome [To emilia] Wei 
come, mistress 

Let it not gall your patience good lago, 

That I extend my manners Tis my breeding 
100 That gives me this bold show of courtesy 

[Kisses her ] 

lAGO Sir, would she give you so much of her hps 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 

You d have enough 

DES Alas, she has no speech! 

lAGO In faith, too much 
I find it still when I have hst to sleep 
Marry before your ladyship I grant, 

She puts her tongue a little m her heart 
And chides with thinkmg 
EMIL You have little cause to say so 
110 lAGO Come on, come on, you are pictures out 
adoors. 

Bells m your parlors wildcats m your kitchens 
Saints in your mjunes, devils being ofiFended, 
Players m your huswifery and huswives m your 
beds 

DES O fie upon thee slanderer^ 
lAGO Nay it is tiue or else I am a Turk, 

You nse to play and go to bed to work 
EMIL You shall not write my praise 
lAGO No let me not 

DES What wouldst thou wiite of me if thou 
shouldst praise me^ 

lAGO O gentle lady, do not put me to t, 

120 For I am nothing if not critical 

DES Come on, assay There s one gone to the 
harbor? 

lAGO Ay madam 

DES I am not merry but I do beguile 
The thing I am by seemmg otherwise 
Come, how wouldst thou praise me^ 

lAGO I am about it but mdeed my mvention 
Comes from my pate as birdhme does from frieze, 

It plucks out brains and all But my Muse labors 
And thus she is delivered 

130 If she be fair and wise fairness and wit 
The one s for use the other useth it 

DES Well praised^ How if she be black and witty^ 

lAGO If she be black and thereto have a wit 
She 11 find a white that shall her blackness fit 

DES Worse and worse! 

EMIL How if fair and foohsh^ 

lAGo She never yet was foolish that was fair. 

For even her folly helped her to an heir 

99 extend use 105 list wish 113 huswifery housewives duties 
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DES These are old fond paradoxes to make fools 
laugh 1 th alehouse What miserable praise hast i4o 
thou for her that s foul and foolish^ 

lAGo There s none so foul and foolish thereunto, 

But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do 

DES O heavy ignorance^ Thou praisest the worst 
best But what praise couldst thou bestow on a 
deservmg woman indeedf^ one that m the authority 
of her merit did ]ustly put on the vouch of very 
malice itselP 

lAGo She that was ever fair and never proud 
Had tongue at will and yet was never loud 
Never lacked gold and yet went never gay ISO 

Fled from her wish and yet said Now I may 
She that being angered her revenge being nigh 
Bade her wrong stay and her displeasure fly 
She that in wisdom never was so frail 
To change the cod s head for the salmon s tail 
She that could think and ne er disclose her mind 
See suitors following and not look behind 
She was a wight if ever such wight were — 

DES To do what^^ 

lAGO To suckle fools and chronicle small beer 160 

DES O most lame and impotent conclusion^ Do 
not learn of him Emilia though he be thy husband 
How say you Cassio is he not a most profane and 
hberal counselor^ 

CAS He speaks home madam you may relish 
him more m the soldier than in the scholar 

lAGO [aside] He takes her by the palm Ay well 
said, whisper With as little a web as this will I 
ensnare as great a fly as Cassio Ay smile upon her, 
do I will gyve thee m thine own courtship You say 
true, tis so mdeed If such tricks as these strip you 
out of your lieutenantry, it had been better you had 170 
not kissed your three fingers so oft, which now 
again you are most apt to play the sir in Very good 
well kissed an excellent courtesy! Tis so mdeed Yet 
again your fingers to your lips? Would they were 
clyster pipes for your sake^ (Trumpets within) The 
Moor^ I know his trumpet 

CAS Tis truly so 

DES Let s meet him and receive him 

CAS Lo where he comes! 

Enter othello and attendants 

OTH O my fail warrior^ 

DES My dear Othello^ i 80 

OTH It gives me wondei great as my content 
To see you here before me O my soul s joy^ 

If after every tempest come such cahns, 
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May the winds blow till they have wakened death, 
And let the laboring baik climb hills of seas 
Olympus high and duck again as low 
As hells from heaven ^ If it weie now to die, 

Twere now to be most happy, for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
190 That not another comfort hke to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate 
DES The heavens foibid 

But that our loves and comfoits should increase 
Even as our days do grow^ 

OTH Amen to that sweet poweis^ 

I cannot speak enough of this content 
It stops me here, it is too much of joy 
And this and this the greatest discords be 

They kiss 

That e er our hearts shall make^ 

lAGO [aside] O you are well tuned now^ 

But 1 11 set down the pegs that make this music, 

As honest as I am 

OTH Come, let us to the castle 

’00 News friends ^ Oui wars are done, the Turks are 
drowned 

How does my old acquaintance of this isle^ 

Honey, you shall be well desired in Cyprus 
I have found great love amongst them O my sweet 
I prattle out of fashion and I dote 
In mme own comfoits I prithee, good lago, 

Go to the bay and disembark my coffers 
Bring thou the mastei to the citadel 
He IS a good one and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respect Come, Desdemona 
210 Once more well met at Cyprus 

Exeunt [all but iago and roderigo] 

lAGo [To an attendant who goes out] Do thou 
meet me presently at the haibor [To roderigo] 
Come hither If thou be st valiant — as they say base 
men being in love have then a nobility in then 
natuies more than is native to them — hst me The 
Lieutenant tonight watches on the court of guard 
First, I must tell thee this Desdemona is diiectly m 
love with him 

ROD With him^ Why tis not possible 
IAGO Lay thy fingei thus, and let thy soul be 
220 instructed Maik me with what violence she first 
loved the Moor, but for biaggmg and telling her 
fantastical lies and will she love him still for prat- 
ing^ Let not thy discreet heart think it Her eye 
must be fed and what delight shall she have to look 
on the deviP When the blood is made dull with the 
act of sport, there should be again to inflame it and 
to give satiety a fresh appetite, lovelmess in favoi 
sympathy in years manners and beauties all which 

188 happy fortunate 198 set down put out of adjustment 202 de 
sired made welcome 209 challenge claim 215 court of guard head 
quarters of the guard 226 favor features sympathy similarity 


the Mooi IS defective in Now for want of these le 
quired conveniences her dehcate tenderness will 
find itself abused begin to heave the gorge, dis 230 
relish and abhor the Moor Veiv nature will instruct 
her in it and compel her to some second choice 
Now, Sir this granted — as it is a most pregnant and 
unforced position — ^who stands so eminent in the 
degree of this fortune as Cassio does^ A knave veiy 
voluble, no further conscionable than m putting on 
the mere form of civil and humane seeming for the 
better compassmg of his salt and most hidden loose 
affection^ Why, none why none A slipper and 
subtle knave, a finder-out of occasions that has an 
eye can stamp and counterfeit advantages though 
true advantage never present itself a devilish knave 240 
Besides, the knave is handsome young and hath all 
those requisites in him that folly and green minds 
look after A pestilent complete knave ^ and the 
woman hath found him already 

rod I cannot beheve that m her, shes full of 
most blessed condition 

IAGO Blessed fig s end^ The wme she drinks is 
made of grapes If she had been blessed she would 
never have loved the Moor Blessed pudding^ Didst 
thou not see her paddle wnth the palm of his hand^^ 

Didst not mark that^ 

ROD Yes that I did, but that was but courtesy 250 

IAGO Lechery, by this hand^ an mdex and ob 
scure prologue to the history of lust and foul 
thoughts They met so near with their hps that their 
breaths embraced together Villanous thoughts, Rod 
erigo^ When these mutualities so marshal the way 
hard at hand comes the master and mam exercise 
th incorpoiate conclusion Fish^ But, sir be you 
ruled by me I have brought you fiom Venice 
Watch you tonight for the command 1 11 lay t upon 
you Cassio knows you not 1 11 not be far from you 
Do you find some occasion to anger Cassio either 26O 
by speakmg too loud or tainting his disciplme or 
from what other course you please which the time 
shall more favorably mmister 

ROD WelP 

IAGO Sir, hes rash and veiy sudden m choler, 
and haply with his truncheon may strike at you 
Provoke him that he may for even out of that will I 
cause these of Cyprus to mutiny whose qualification 
shall come into no true taste agam but by the dis- 
planting of Cassio So shall you have a shorter jour- 
ney to your desires by the means I shall then have 
to prefer them, and the impediment most profitably 270 
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removed without the which theie were no expecta- 
tion of our prosperity 

ROD I will do this if I can bring it to any op- 
portunity 

lAGO I wan ant thee Meet me by and by at the 
citadel I must fetch his necessaries ashore Farewell 
ROD Adieu Exit 

lAGO That Cassio loves her I do well believe t. 
That she loves him tis apt and of great credit 
The Moor howbeit that I endure him not 
280 Is of a constant loving noble nature, 

And I dare think he 11 prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband Now I do love her too, 

Not out of absolute lust though peradventure 
I stand accountant for as great a sin 
But partly led to diet my revenge 
For diat I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leaped mto my seat the thought wheieof 
Doth like a poisonous mineial gnaw my mwards, 
And nothing can or shall content my soul 
290 Till I am evened with him wife foi wife. 

Or faihng so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least mto a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure Which thing to do, 

If this poor trash of Venice whom I trash 
For his quick hunting stand the putting on, 

1 11 have our Michael Cassio on the hip 
Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb — 

For I fear Cassio with my nightcap too — 

Make the Moor thank me love me, and rewaid me 
>00 Foi making him egregiously an ass 

And practismg upon his peace and quiet 
Even to madness Tis here but yet confused 
Knavery s plam face is never seen till used Exit 


Scene II 

Enter othello s herald with a proclamation 

HER It is Othello s pleasure, our noble and val- 
iant General that upon certain tidings now arrived, 
importmg the mere perdition of the Turkish fleet 
every man put himself into triumph some to dance, 
some to make bonfires, each man to what sport and 
revels his addiction leads him For besides these 
beneficial news it is the celebration of his nuptial 
So much was his pleasure should be pioclaimed All 
offices are open and there is full liberty of feasting 
from this piesent hour of five till the bell have told 
eleven Heaven bless the isle of Cyprus and our 
10 noble General Othello^ Exit 

272 prosperity success 278 apt likely credit probability 284 ac 
countant accountable 285 diet satisfy 294 trash For his quick 
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[Scene III] 

Enter othello desdemona, cassio, 
and attendants 

OTH Good Michael, look you to the guard to 
night 

Lets teach oui selves that honorable stop 
Not to outsport discretion 

CAS lago hath direction what to do 
But notwithstandmg with my personal eye 
Will I look tot 

OTH lago IS most honest 

Michael good night Tomoirow with your earliest 
Let me have speech with you Come my dear love, 

The purchase made the fruits are to ensue 

That piofits yet to come tween me and you lo 

Goodnight 

Exeunt othello and desdemona 
[with attendants] Enter lago 

CAS Welcome, lago We must to the watch 
lAGO Not this hour Lieutenant, tis not yet ten 
o th clock Our General cast us thus early for the 
love of his Desdemona, who let us not therefore 
blame he hath not yet made wanton the night with 
her, and she is sport for Jove 

CAS She s a most exquisite lady 
lACO And 1 11 warrant her full of game 
CAS Indeed, she s a most fiesh and delicate crea 
ture 

lACO What an eye she has’ Methinks it sounds 20 
a parley to provocation 

CAS An inviting eye and yet methinks right 
modest 

lAGO And when she speaks is it not an alaium 
to love^ 

CAS She is indeed perfection 
lACO Well happiness to their sheets’ Come, 
Lieutenant I have a stope of wine and here without 
are a brace of Cypius gallants that would fain have 
a measure to the health of black Othello 

CAS Not tonight good lago I have very poor 
and unhappy brains for drinking I could well wish so 
courtesy would invent some other custom of enter 
tamment 

lAGO O, they are our friends But one cup 111 
drink foi you 

CAS I have diunk but one cup tonight and that 
was craftily quahfied too and behold what innova 
tion it makes here I am unfoitunate in the infiimity 
and daie not task my weakness with any more 
lACO What mm’ Tis a night of revels, the gal 
lants desire it 

CAS Wheie are they^ 40 
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lAGO Here at the door I pray you call them m 
CAS 1 11 do t but it dislikes me Exit 

lAGO If I can fasten but one cup upon him 
With that which he hath drunk tonight alieady. 

He 11 be as full of quarrel and offence 
As my young mistiess dog Now my sick fool Rod- 
erigo 

Whom love hath turned almost the wrong side out 
To Desdemona hath tonight caioused 
Potations pottle deep and he s to watch 
so Three lads of Cypius, noble swelhng spirits, 

That hold their honors in a wary distance 
The veiy elements of this warlike isle 
Have I tonight flustered with flowing cups 
And they watch too Now mongst this flock of 
diunkards 

Am I to put our Cassio in some action 
That may offend the isle 

Enter cassio montano and gentlemen 
But here they come 

If consequence do but approve my dream 
My boat sails freely both with wind and stream 
CAS Fore God, they have given me a rouse 
already 

60 MON Good faith a little one, not past a pmt, 
as I am a soldier 
LAGO Some wme ho! [Sings ] 

And let me the canmkm clink clink, 

And let me the cannikin clink 
A soldier s man 
O man s hf e s but a span 
Why then let a soldier drink 

Some wine, boysl 

CAS Fore God, an excellent songl 
70 lAGO I learned it in England where indeed they 
are most potent in potting Your Dine your German, 
and your swag bellied Hollandei — Drink, ho^ — are 
nothing to your English 

CAS Is your Englishman so exquisite in his drink- 

mgP 

lAGO Why he drinks you with facility your Dane 
dead diunk he sweats not to oveithiow your A1 
main he gives your Hollander a vomit ere the next 
pottle can be filled 

CAS To the health of our General 
MON I am for it, Lieutenant, and 111 do you 
justice 

80 lAGO O sweet England ^ [Smgs ] 

King Stephen was and a worthy peer 
His breeches cost him but a crown 
He held tliem sixpence all too dear 
With that he called the tailor lown 
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He was a wight of high renown 
And thou art but of low degree 
Tis pride that pulls the country down 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee 

Some wine, ho* 

CAS Foie God this is a more exquisite song than 90 
the othei 

lAGO Will you hear t agam^ 

CAS No, for I hold him to be unworthy of his 
place that does those things Well Gods above all, 
and there be souls must be saved and there be souls 
must not be saved 

lAGO Its true good Lieutenant 
CAS For mine own part — ^no offence to the 
General, nor any man of quahty — I hope to be 
saved 

lAGO And so do I too, Lieutenant 
CAS Ay but, by your leave, not before me The 100 
heutenant is to be saved befoie the ancient Lets 
have no more of this let s to our affairs God forgive 
us oui sms* Gentlemen lets look to our business 
Do not think gentlemen I am drunk This is my 
ancient this is my right hand and this is my left 
I am not drunk now, I can stand well enough and 
speak well enough 
ALL Excellent well 

CAS Why very well then, you must not think 
then that I am drunk Exit 

MON To th platfoim, masters Come, lets set 
the watch no 

LAGO You see this fellow that is gone before 
He is a soldier fit to stand by Caesar 
And give direction and do but see his vice 
Tis to his virtue a just equinox 
The one as long as th other Tis pity of him 
I fear the trust Othello puts him in 
On some odd time of his infirmity 
Will shake this island 

MON But is he often thus*^ 

lAGO Tis evermore the prologue to his sleep 
Hell watch the horologe a double set 120 

If drink rock not his cradle 

MON It were well 

The General were put m mind of it 
Perhaps he sees it not or his good nature 
Prizes the viitue that appears in Cassio 
And looks not on his evils Is not this true^ 

Enter roderigo 

lAGO [aside to him] How now Roderigo* 

I pi ay you after the Lieutenant go Exit roderigo 
MON And tis great pity that the noble Mooi 
Should hazard such a place as his own second 
With one of an mgraft infirmity 130 

114 just equinox exact equivalent 120 horologe clock a double set 
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It weie an honest action to say so 
To the Moor 

lAGO Not I for this fair island 

I do love Cassio well and would do much 
To cme him of this evil 

{Within) Help^ help^ 
But hark^ What noise^ 

Enter cassio, driving in roderigo 

CAS Zouns, you rogue ^ you lascaB 
MON What s the matter Lieutenant^ 

CAS A knave teach me my duty^ 

1 11 beat the knave into a twiggen bottle 
ROD Beat me? 

CAS Dost thou prate roguei^ 

MON Nay, good Lieutenant^ 

I pray you sir hold your hand 

CAS Let me go sir, 

140 Or 1 11 knock you o er the mazzard 

MON Come come youie drunk 

CAS Drunk^ They fight 

lAGO [aside to roderigo] Away I say, go out 
and cry a mutiny [Exit roderigo ] 

Nay good Lieutenant ^ God s will, gentlemen^ 

Help ho! Lieutenant^ Sir^ Montano ^ Sir^ 

Help, masters J Heies a goodly watch indeed ^ 

A hell lung 

Who s that which rings tihe belP Diablo ho^ 

The town will rise God s will Lieutenant hold^ 

You will be shamed for ever 


ISO 


160 


Enter othello and gentlemen with weapons 

OTH What IS the matter here^ 

MON Zouns I bleed still I am hurt to the death 
OTH Hold for your hves^ 
lAGO Hold, ho^ Lieutenant^ Sir! Montano^ Gen- 
tlemen^ 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty^ 

Hold^ The General speaks to you Hold, for shame ^ 
OTH Why, how now, ho^ From whence aiiseth 
this? 

Are we turned Turks and to ourselves do that 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites^ 

For Christian shame put by this barbaious brawB 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage 
Holds his soul light he dies upon his moton 
Silence that dreadful belh It fnghts the isle 
From hei propriety Whats the matter, masteisi^ 
Honest lago that looks dead with grieving, 

Speak Who began this^ On thy love I charge thee 
iago I do not know Fiiends all but now even 
now, 

In quarter and m terms hke bride and groom 
Devesting them foi bed, and then but now 
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As if some planet had unwitted men 

Swords out and tilting one at othei s breast 

In opposition bloody I cannot speak 

Any beginning to this peevish odds i 7 o 

And would m action glorious I had lost 

Those legs that brought me to a part of it^ 

OTH How comes it Michael you are thus for 
got? 

CAS I pray you paidon me, I cannot speak 
OTH Woithy Montano you were wont be civil 
The gravity and stillness of youi youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is gieat 
In mouths of wisest censure What s the matter 
That you unlace your reputation thus 
And spend your rich opinion for the name i8o 

Of a night brawler^ Give me answer to t 
MON Worthy Othello I am hurt to dangei 
Your oflB-cer lago, can inform you 
While I spare speech, which something now offends 
me 

Of all that I do know nor know I aught 
By me that s said oi done amiss this night, 

Unless self charity be sometimes a vice 
And to defend ourselves it be a sin 
When violence assails us 

OTH Now by heaven 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule 190 

And passion having my best judgment colhed 
Assays to lead the way If I once stii 
Or do but lift this arm the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke Give me to know 
How this foul rout began who set it on 
And he that is approved in this offence 
Though he had twinned with me both at a biith, 

Shall lose me What* in a town of war 
Yet wild, the people s hearts brimful of fear. 

To manage private and domestic quarreP 200 

In night and on the couit and guard of safety*^ 

Tis monstious lago who began P 
MON If partially affined or leagued in office, 

Thou dost deliver moie or less than truth, 

Thou art no soldier 

lAGO Touch me not so near 

I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth 
Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio, 

Yet I peisuade mvself to speak the truth 

Shall nothing wrong him Thus it is General 

Montano and myself being m speech 210 

There comes a fellow crying out for help 

And Cassio following him with determined sword 

To execute upon him Sir this gentleman 

Steps in to Cassio and entreats his pause 
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Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 

Lest by his clamor — as it so fell out — 

The town might fall in fright He swift of foot. 
Outran my purpose and I returned the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords 
220 And Cassio high in oath which till tonight 
I ne er might say before When I came back — 

For this was brief — I found them close together 
At blow and thrust even as again they were 
When you yourself did part them 
More of this matter cannot I report, 

But men are men, the best sometimes forget 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him. 

As men m rage strike those that wish them best, 

Yet surely Cassio I beheve, received 
230 Fiom him that fled some strange mdigmty 
Which patience could not pass 

OTH I know lago 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter 
Making it light to Cassio Cassio, I love thee. 

But never more be ofiicer of mine 

Enter desdemona attended 

Look if my gentle love be not raised up^ 

1 11 make thee an example 
DES What is the matter dear^ 

OTH All s well, sweetmg, come away to bed 
[To MONTANO] Sir for your huits myself will be 
youi surgeon 

Lead him off [Exit montano with attendants ] 
240 lago look with caie about the town 

And silence those whom this vilde brawl distracted 
Come, Desdemona tis the soldiers life 
To have their balmy slumbers waked with strife 
Exeunt [all hut iago and cassio] 
lAGO What, are you hurt Lieutenant^ 

CAS Ay, past all surgery 
lAGO Marry, God forbid^ 

CAS Reputation reputation, reputation^ O, I 
have lost my reputation! I have lost the immortal 
part of myself and what remains is bestial My repu- 
tation lago, my reputation ^ 

250 iago As I am an honest man I had thought you 
had received some bodily wound theie is more 
sense in that than in reputation Reputation is an 
idle and most false imposition oft got without meiit 
and lost without deserving You have lost no reputa 
tion at all unless you repute yourself such a loser 
What man^ there are ways to recover the General 
again You are but now cast in his mood, a punish 
ment more in policy than in malice even so as one 
would beat his offenceless dog to affright an im 
perious hon Sue to him again and he s yours 
260 CAS I will rather sue to be despised than to 
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deceive so good a commander with so shght so 
drunken and so mdiscreet an oflficer Drunk^ and 
speak parrot and squabble swaggei? swear^ and 
discourse fusban with ones own shadow^ O thou 
mvisible spirit of wme, if thou hast no name to be 
known by let us call thee deviF 

IAGO What was he that you followed with your 
sword? What had he done to you^ 

CAS I know not 
IAGO Is t possible^ 

CAS I lemember a mass of things but nothmg 270 
distmctly, a quarrel but nothing wherefore O God 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away then brains^ that we should with ]oy 
pleasance, revel, and applause transform ourselves 
mto beasts ^ 

IAGO Why but you are now well enough How 
came you thus recovered^ 

CAS It hath pleased the devil drunkenness to 
give place to the devil wrath One unperfectness 
shows me another, to make me frankly despise my 
self 

IAGO Come, you are too severe a moraler As 28O 
the time the place and the condition of this counby 
stands, I could heartily wish this had not so befallen 
but since it is as it is mend it for your own good 
CAS I will ask him for my place again he shall 
tell me I am a drunkaid! Had I as many mouths as 
Hydra such an answer would stop them all To be 
now a sensible man by and by a fool and presently 
a beast ^ O sbange* Every inordinate cup is unblest 
and the ingredient is a devil 

IAGO Come come^ Good wine is a good familiai 
creature if it be well used, exclaim no more agamst 290 
it And, good Lieutenant I think you think I love 
you 

CAS I have well approved it, sir I drunk ^ 

IAGO You or any man livmg may be drunk at a 
bme man 1 11 tell you what you shall do Our Gen- 
eral s wife IS now the General I may say so m this 
respect for that he hath devoted and given up 
himself to the contemplabon, mark and denotement 
of her parts and graces Confess yourself fieely to 
her, importune her help to put you m your place 
agam She is of so free so kind, so apt so blessed a 
disposition she holds it a vice m her goodness not 300 
to do more than she is lequested This broken ]omt 
between you and her husband entreat her to splmtei 
and my fortunes against any lay worth nammg this 
crack of your love shall grow stronger than twas 
before 

CAS You advise me well 
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lAGO I piotest, m the sincerity of love and honest 
kindness 

CAS I think It freely and betimes in the morn- 
ing I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to under 
take for me I am desperate of my fortunes if they 
^10 check me heie 

lAGO You are m the right Good night Lieu 
tenant I must to the watch 

CAS Good night honest lago Exit 

lAGO And whats he then that says I play the 
villain 

When this advice is free I give and honest, 

Piobal to thinking and indeed the course 
To win the Moor again^ For tis most easy 
Th inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit She s framed as fruitful 
320 As the free elements And then for her 

To wm the Moor, were t to renounce his baptism, 
All seals and symbols of redeemed sin. 

His soul IS so enfettered to her love 
That she may make unmake, do what she list 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function How am I then a villain 
To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, 

Directly to his good^ Divinity of hell* 

When devils will the blackest sms put on, 

330 They do suggest at first with heavenly shows. 

As I do now For whiles this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repan his foitune, 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

1 11 pour this pestilence into his ear 
That she repeals him for hei body s lust 
And by how much she strives to do him good 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch 
And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all 

Enter roderigo 

340 How now Roderigo! 

ROD I do follow here in the chase, not hke a 
hound that hunts but one that fills up the cry My 
money is almost spent I have been tonight exceed 
ingly well cudgeled and I think the issue will be I 
shall have so much experience for my pains and so, 
with no money at all and a little moie wit, return 
again to Venice 

lAGO How poor are they that have not patience ^ 
What wound did evei heal but by degrees^ 

Thou know st we work by wit and not by witchcraft, 

3 so And wit depends on dilatory time 

Does t not go well? Cassio hath beaten thee 
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And thou by that small hurt hast cashiered Cassio 
Though other things giow fair against the sun 
Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe 
Content thyself awhile By th mass, tis morning^ 
Pleasure and action make the houis seem short 
Retire thee go where thou art billeted 
Away, I say thou shalt know more heieafter 
Nay get thee gone Exit roderigo 

Two things are to be done 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress 360 

1 11 set her on, 

Myself the while to draw the Moor apart 
And bring him jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife Ay thats the way* 

Dull not device by coldness and delay Exrt 


ACT III 
Scene I 

Enter cassio musicians and clown 

CAS Masters, play here I will content your 
pains 

Something that's brief, and bid Good moriow, Gen 
eral [Ehey play ] 

CLOWN Why, masters, have yom instruments 
been in Naples that they speak i th nose thus*^ 

Mus How sii* how! 

CLOWN Aie these, I pray you, wind instiuments'^ 
MUS Ay mairy are they sir 
CLOWN O, thereby hangs a tail 
MUS Whereby hangs a tale, sii^ 

CLOWN Many sir by many a wind instiument lo 
that I know But, masteis here s money for you 
and the General so likes your music that he desires 
you, of all loves, to make no moie noise with it 
MUS Well sir we will not 
CLOWN If you have any music that may not be 
heard, to t again But as they say, to heai music the 
General does not greatly care 
MUS We have none such sii 
CLOWN Then put up your pipes in your bag, for 
111 away Go vanish into air, away* 20 

Exeunt musicians 

CAS Dost thou hear, my honest friend*^ 

CLOWN No, I hear not your honest friend, I hear 
you 

CAS Prithee keep up thy quillets There s a 
poor piece of gold for thee If the gentlewoman that 
attends the General s wife be stirring tell her theie s 
one Cassio entreats her a little favor of speech Wilt 
thou do this^ 
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CLOWN She IS stirring, sir If she will stir hither, 
I shall seem to notify unto her 

CAS Do, good my friend Exit clown 

Entei lAGO 

In happy time lago 

30 lAGO You have not been abed tiien^ 

CAS Why, no the day had broke 
Befoie we parted I have made bold, lago, 

To send m to your wife My suit to her 
Is that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access 

lAGO 111 send her to you presently. 

And lU devise a mean to diaw the Moor 
Out of the way that your converse and business 
May be more fiee 

CAS I humbly thank you fort Exit [iago] 

I never knew 

40 A Florentine more kind and honest 
Enter emilia 

EMIL Good morrow, good Lieutenant I am 
sorry 

For your displeasure, but all will sure be well 
The General and his wife are talkmg of it 
And she speaks for you stoutly The Moor replies 
That he you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus 
And great aflBnity and that m wholesome wisdom 
He might not but refuse you But he protests he 
loves you, 

And needs no other suitor but his likmgs 
To take the safest occasion by the front 
To bring you in agam 

so CAS Yet I beseech you 

If you thmk fit or that it may be done. 

Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone 

EMIL Pray you come in 

I will bestow you where you shall have time 
To speak your bosom freely 

CAS I am much bound to you Exeunt 


Scene II 

Enter othello iago, and gentlemen 

OTH These letters give, Iago, to the pilot 
And by him do my duties to the state 
That done, I will be walkmg on the works 
Repair theie to me 

IAGO Well, my good loid, lU dot 

OTH This fortification, gentlemen, shall we see t^ 
GENT We 11 wait upon your lordship Exeunt 
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Scene III 

Enter desdemona cassio, and emilia 

DES Be thou assured good Cassio, I will do 
All my abilities m thy behalf 

EMIL Good madam, do I warrant it giieves my 
husband 

As if the cause were his 

DES O thats an honest fellow Do not doubt 
Cassio 

But I will have my loid and you again 
As friendly as you were 

CAS Bounteous madam, 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio 
He s never anything but your true servant 

DES I know t I thank you You do love my lord lo 
You have known him long and be you weU assured 
He shall m strangeness stand no farther off 
Than m a pohtic distance 

CAS Ay but, lady, 

That policy may either last so long 
Or feed upon such nice and wateiish diet. 

Or breed itself so out of ciicumstance 
That I being absent and my place supplied. 

My General will forget my love and service 
DES Do not doubt that Before Emilia here 
I give thee warrant of thy place Assure thee, 20 

If I do vow a friendshrp I fl perform it 
To the last aiticle My lord shall never rest 
1 11 watch him tame and talk him out of patience 
His bed shall seem a school his board a shrift 
111 intermingle everythmg he does 
With Cassio s suit Therefore he merry Cassio 
For thy solicitor shall rather die 
Than give thy cause away 

Enter othello and iago 

EMIL Madam, here comes my lord 

CAS Madam 1 11 take my leave 30 

DES Why, stay and hear me speak 

CAS Madam not now I am very ill at ease, 

Unfit for mme own purposes 

DES Well do your discretion Exit cassio 

IAGO Ha^ I like not that 

OTH What dost thou say^ 

IAGO Nothmg my lord or if — I know not what 
OTH Was not that Cassio parted from my wife^ 

IAGO Cassio my lord^^ No sure I cannot think it 
That he would steal away so guilty like 
Seeing your coming 

OTH I do believe twas he 40 

DES How now, my lord! 

I have been talking with a suitor here, 
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A man that languishes in your displeasure 
OTH Who ist you mean? 

DES Why, your lieutenant, Cassio Good my loid, 
If I have any grace or power to move you 
His present reconciliation take 
For if he be not one that truly loves you 
That errs in ignorance and not in cunning, 

50 I have no judgment m an honest face 
I prithee call him back 

OTH Went he hence now^ 

DES Yes, faith so humbled 
That he hath left part of his grief with me 
To suffer wifh him Good love call him back 
OTH Not now, sweet Desdemona some other 
time 

DES But shall t be shortly^ 

OTH The sooner sweet for you 

DES Shall t be tonight at supper?* 

OTH No not tonight 

DES Tomorrow dinner then^ 

OTH I shall not dme at home 

I meet the captains at the citadel 
60 DES Why then, tomorrow night or Tuesday 
mom, 

Or Tuesday noon or night, or Wednesday mom 
I prithee name the time but let it not 
Exceed three days In faith he s penitent 
And yet his trespass, m our common reason — 

Save that they say the wars must make examples 
Out of their best — is not almost a fault 
T incur a private check When shall he come^ 

Tell me, Othello I wonder m my soul 
What you would ask me that I should deny 
70 Or stand so mammeimg on What^ Michael Cassio 
That came a wooing with you and so many a time 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly. 

Hath ta en youi part to have so much to do 
To brmg him m?^ Byrlady I could do much — 

OTH Piithee no more Let him come when he 
will 

I will deny thee nothing 

DES Why, this IS not a boon 

Tis as I should entreat you weai your gloves 
Oi feed on nourishmg dishes or keep you warm, 

Oi sue to you to do a pecuhar profit 
80 To youi own person Nay when I have a suit 
Wherein I mean to touch your love mdeed, 

It shall be full of poise and diflBcult weight 
And fearful to be granted 

OTH I will deny thee nothing 

Whereon I do beseech thee grant me this 
To leave me but a little to myself 

DES Shall I deny you? No Farewell, my lord 
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OTH Farewell, my Desdemona 1 11 come to thee 
stiaight 

DES Emilia, come Be as your fancies teach you 
Whateer you be, I am obedient 

Exeunt desdemona and emilia 
OTH Excellent wretch ^ Perdition catch my soul 9 
But I do love thee^ and when I love thee not. 

Chaos is come agam 
lAGO My noble lord — 

OTH What dost thou say, lago^ 

lAGO Did Michael Cassio when you wooed my 
lady 

Know of your love? 

OTH He did, from first to last Why dost thou 
ask?* 

LAGO But for a satisfaction of my thought 
No further harm 

OTH Why of thy thought lago?* 

lAGO I did not thmk he had been acquainted 
with her 

OTH O yes and went between us veiy oft 10( 

lAGO Indeed?* 

OTH Indeed?* Ay indeed Discern st thou aught 
in that?* 

Is he not honest?* 

lAGO Honest my lord?* 

OTH Honest?* Ay honest 

lAGO My lord, for aught I know 
OTH What dost thou think?* 

lAGO Thmk my lord?* 

OTH Think, mv lord? By heaven, he echoes me 
As if there were some monster m his thought 
Too hideous to be shown Thou dost mean some 
thing 

I heard thee say even now thou lik st not that. 

When Cassio left my wife What didst not like?* 110 
And when I told thee he was of my counsel 
In my whole course of wooing thou cnedst Indeed?* 

And didst contract and purse thy blow together 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy bram 
Some horrible conceit If thou dost love me. 

Show me thy thought 

lAGO My loid, you know I love you 
OTH I think thou dost 

And for I know thou rt full of love and honesty 
And weigh st thy words befoie thou givst them 
breath, 

Therefore these stops of thme fright me the more 120 

For such thmgs in a false disloyal knave 

Are tricks of custom but in a man that s just 

They re close dilations working from the heart 

That passion cannot rule 

lAGO For Michael Cassio, 

I dare be sworn I think that he is honest 
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OTH I think so too 

i\GO Men should be what they seem 

Oi those that be not would they might seem none^ 
OTH Certain, men should be what they seem 
lAGO Why then I think Cassio s an honest man 
loO OTH Nay yet theies more m this 

I prithee speak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of 
thoughts 

The worst of words 

lAGO Good my loid pardon me 

Though I am bound to eveiy act of duty 
I am not bound to that all slaves are free to 
Utter my thoughts? Why say they aie vilde and 
false? 

As where s that palace wheremto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a bieast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
140 Keep leets and law days and in sessions sit 
With meditations lawful? 

OTH Thou dost conspire against thy friend lago 
If thou but think st him wronged and mak st his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts 

lAGO I do beseech you 

Though I perchance am vicious in my guess 
As I confess it is my nature s plague 
To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not that your wisdom 
From one that so impel fectly conjects 
ISO Would take no notice, nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance 
It were not for your quiet nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honesty or wisdom 
To let you know my thoughts 

OTH What dost thou mean? 

lAGO Good name in man and woman, dear my 
lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls 
Who steals my purse steals trash tis something, 
nothing 

Twas mine tis his and has been slave to thou- 
sands 

But he that filches from me my good name 
160 Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed 

OTH By heaven 1 11 know thy thoughts^ 
lAGO You cannot if my heart were in your hand 
Nor shall not whilst tis in my custody 

OTH Ha^ 

lAGO O beware my lord of jealousy^ 

It is the gieen eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on That cuckold lives m bliss 
Who certain of his fate loves not his wionger. 

But O what damned minutes tells he o er 
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Who dotes yet doubts suspects yet strongly loves^ 170 
OTH O misery ^ 

lAGO Poor and content is rich and rich enough 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor 
Good God the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy* 

OTH Why why is this? 

Think st thou I d make a life of jealousy. 

To follow still the changes of the moon 

With fiesh suspicions? No* To be once in doubt 

Is once to be resolved Exchange me for a goat 180 

When I shall turn the busmess of my soul 

To such exsufHicate and blown surmises 

Matching thy inference Tis not to make me jealous 

To say my wife is fair feeds well loves company 

Is free of speech sings plays and dances well 

Where virtue is these are moie viituous 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 

The smallest fear or doubt of hei levolt 

For she had eyes and chose me No lago 

111 see befoie I doubt when I doubt prove i90 

And on the proof there is no more but this 

Away at once with love or jealousy* 

lAGO I am glad of this for now I shall have 
reason 

To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit Theiefoie as I am bound 
Receive it fiom me I speak not yet of proof 
Look to your wife observe her well with Cassio, 

Wear your eye thus not jealous nor secure 
I would not have youi fiee and noble nature 
Out of self bounty he abused look to t 200 

I know oui counti) disposition well 
In Venice they do let God see the pianks 
They dare not show their husbands their best con 
science 

Is not to leave t undone but keep t unknown 
OTH Dost thou say so? 

lAGO She did deceive her father marrying you 
And when she seemed to shake and fear your looks 
She loved them most 

OTH And so she did 

lAGO Why go to then 

She that so young could give out such a seeming 
To seel her father s eyes up close as oak 210 

He thought twas witchcraft — ^but I am much to 
blame 

I humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
For too much loving you 

OTH I am bound to thee for ever 

lAGO I see this hath a little dashed your spirits 
OTH Not a jot not a jot 
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lAGO I faith I fear it has 

I hope you will consider what is spoke 
Comes from my love — but I do see y aie moved 
I am to play you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to laiger reach 
2*^0 Than to suspicion 
OTH I will not 

lAGO Should you do so my lord 

My speech should fall into such vilde success 
Which my thoughts aimed not Cassio s my worthy 
friend — 

My lord, I see y are moved 

OTH No not much moved 

I do not thmk but Desdemona s honest 

lAGO Long live she so^ and long live you to 
thmk so^ 

OTH And yet how nature erring from itself — 
lAGO Ay, there s the point as — to be bold with 
you — 

Not to affect many proposed matches 
230 Of hei own chme, complexion, and degree, 

Whereto we see m all dungs natuie tends — 

Foh^ one may smell in such a will most rank, 

Foul dispropoition thoughts unnatural — 

But paidon me I do not in position 
Distinctly speak of hei though I may fear 
Her will recoilmg to her bettei judgment 
May fall to match you with her country foims 
And happily repent 

OTH Farewell, faiewell 

If more thou dost peiceive let me know more 
240 Set on thy wife to obseive Leave me lago 

lAGO Mv loid, I take my leave [Starts to go out ] 
OTH Why did I mairy^ This honest creature 
doubtless 

Sees and knows moie, much more than he unfolds 
lAGO [returns] My lord I would I might entreat 
your honor 

To scan this thing no farther leave it to time 
Although tis fit that Cassio have his place. 

For suie he fills it up with great ability 
Yet if you please to hold him off awhile 
You shall by that peiceive him and his means 
250 Note if your lady strain his enteitamment 
With any strong or vehement impoitunity 
Much will be seen in that In the mean time 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears — 

As worthy cause I have to fear I am — 

And hold her free I do beseech youi honoi 
OTH Fear not my government 
lAGO I once moie take my leave Exit 
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OTH This fellow s of exceeding honesty 
And knows all qualities with a learned spiiit 
Of human dealings If I do piove her haggard 26 q 

Though that her jesses were my dear heartstrmgs 
I d whistle her off and let her down the wind 
To piey at foitune Haply for I am black 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have or for I am decimed 
Into the vale of yeais — ^yet thats not much — 

She s gone I am abused and my relief 

Must be to loathe her O cuise of marriage 

That we can call these delicate creatures ours 

And not their appetites^ I had rather be a toad 270 

And live upon the vapor of a dungeon 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love 

For others uses Yet tis the plague of great ones 

Pierogatived are they less than the base 

Tis destmy unshunnable like death 

Even then this forked plague is fated to us 

When we do quicken 

Enter desdemona and emilia 

Look where she comes ^ 

If she be false O then heaven mocks itself^ 

111 not believe t 

DES How now my dear Othello^ 

Youi dinnei and the generous islandeis 280 

By you invited do attend youi presence 

OTH I am to blame 

DES Why do you speak so faintly^ 

Are you not welP 

OTH I have a pain upon my forehead here 

DES Faith thats with witching twill away 
again 

Let me but bind it haid within this hour 
It will be well 

OTH Your napkin is too little 

[He puts the handkerchief from him and it drops ] 

Let it alone Come 111 go in with you 

DES I am very sorry that you ai e not well 

Exeunt othello and desdemona. 

EMIL I am glad I have found this napkin 290 

This was hei first lemembimce fiom the Moor 
My wayward husband hath a hundied times 
Wooed me to steal it but she so loves the token — 

For he conjured her she should ever keep it — 

That she reseives it eveimore about her 
To kiss and talk to 1 11 have the work ta en out 
And givet lago 
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What he will do with it heaven knows not I, 

I nothing but to please his fantasy 

Enter iago 

300 IAGO How now^ What do you here alone^ 

EMIL Do not you chide I have a thing for you 
IAGO A thing for me^ It is a common thing — 
EMIL Ha? 

IAGO To have a foohsh wife 
EMIL O IS that alP What will you give me now 
For that same handkerchief^ 

IAGO What handkerchief^ 

EMIL What handkerchief^ 

Why that the Moor fiist gave to Desdemona 
That which so often you did bid me steal 
310 IAGO Hast stoln it from her^ 

EMIL No faith she let it drop by negligence. 
And to th advantage I being here tookt up 
Look, here it is 

IAGO A good wench give it me 

[Takes the handkerchief] 
EMIL What will you do witht that you have 
been so earnest 
To have me filch it^ 

IAGO Why whats that to you^ 

EMIL If it be not foi some purpose of import 
Givet me again Pooi lad shell lun mad 
When she shall lack it 

IAGO Be not acloiown out 

320 I have use for it Go leave me Exit emilia 

I will in Cassio s lodging lose this napkin 
And let him find it Trifles light as an 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ This may do something 
The Moor already changes with my poison 
Dangerous conceits are in their natuies poisons 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste, 

But with a little act upon the blood 
Burn like the mmes of sulphur 

Entei OTHELLO 

I did say so 

330 Look where he comes^ Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesteiday 

OTH Ha’ ha’ false to me’^ 

IAGO Why how now GeneraP No more of that 
OTH Avaunt’ be gone’ Thou hast set me on the 
rack 

I swear tis better to be much abused 
Than but to knowt a litde 

IAGO How now, my lord! 

299 fantasy fancy 316 import importance ol8 lack miss 319 Be not 
acknown on t don t admit knowing of it 326 conceits ideas 330 
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OTH What sense had I of her stol n hours of lust^ 

I saw t not thought it not it harmed not me 
I slept the next night well fed well was fiee and 340 
meriy 

I found not Cassio s kisses on hei lips 
He that is robbed not wanting what is stol n 
Let him not know t and he s not robbed at all 
IAGO I am sorry to hear this 
OTH I had been happy if the general camp 
Pioners and all had tasted hei sweet body 
So I had nothmg known O now foi ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind’ f rrewell content’ 

Faiewell the plumed hoops and the big wars 

That makes ambition virtue’ O faieweU 3S0 

FaieweU the neighing steed and the shiill hump, 

The spirit-stiirmg dium th eai piercing fife 

The royal banner and all quality 

Piide pomp and circumstance of gloiious war’ 

And O you mortal engmes whose lude throats 
Th immoital Joves dread clamors counterfeit, 

Farewell’ Othello s occupations gone! 

IAGO 1st possible, my loid^ 

OTH Villain be sure thou prove my love a 
whore 

Be sure of it give me the oculai proof 360 

Oi by the worth of mine eternal soul 
Thou hadst been better have been bom a dog 
Than answei my waked wiath’ 

IAGO 1st come to this^^ 

OTH Make me to seet oi at the least so piove it 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on or woe upon thy life’ 

IAGO My noble lord — 

OTH If you dost slander her and torture me. 

Never pray moie abandon all remorse, 

On horioi s head hoirors accumulate, 370 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that 

IAGO O grace’ O heaven forgive me’ 

Are you a mani^ Have you a soul or sensed 
God buy you, take mine ofiice O wretched fool 
That hv St to make thine honesty a vice’ 

0 monstrous world’ Take note take note, O world, 

To be direct and honest is not safe 

1 thank you for this profit, and from hence 

111 love no fi lend sith love breeds such offence 3 so 

OTH Nay stay Thou shouldst be honest 
IAGO I should be wise, foi honesty s a fool 
And loses that it works for 

OTH By the world 

I think my wife be honest and think she is not 
I think that thou art just, and think thou ait not 
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1 11 hive some proof Her name that was as fresh 
As Dian s visage is now begrimed and black 
As mine own face If theie be cords or knives 
Poison or fiie oi suffocating streams 
390 1 11 not endure it Would I were satisfied^ 

lAGO I see sir, you are eaten up with passion 
I do repent me that I put it to you 
You would be satisfied^ 

OTH V^ould^ nay, I will 

lAGO And may but how^ how satisfied my lord*^ 
Would you, the supervisor giossly gape on^ 

Behold her topped^ 

OTH Death and damnation^ 

lAGO It were a tedious difficulty I think 
To bung them to that piospect Damn them then 
If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster 
400 More than their own! What then^ How then^ 

What shall I say^ Where s satisfaction^ 

It IS impossible you should see this 

Were they as prime as goats as hot as monkeys. 

As salt as wolves m piide and fools as gross 
As Ignorance made diunk But yet I say 
If imputation and strong circumstances 
Which lead directly to the door of truth 
Will give you satisfaction you may have t 
OTH Give me a living reason shes disloyal 
410 lAGO I do not like the office 

But sith I am enteied m this cause so far 
Packed to t by foolish honesty and love 
I will go on I lay with Gassio lately 
And being toubled with a i aging tooth, 

I could not sleep 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs 
One of this kmd is Cassio 
In sleep I heard him say Sweet Desdemona 
420 Let us be wary let us hide our loves ^ 

And then sir would he gripe and wring my hand. 

Cry O sweet creature ^ then kiss me haid 

As if he plucked up kisses by the loots 

That giew upon my lips laid his leg o ei my thigh, 

And sighed, and kissed and then cried Cuised fate, 

That gave thee to the Mooi' 

OTH O monstrous ^ monstious^ 

lAGO Nay this was but his dream 
OTH But this denoted a foregone conclusion 
Tis a shrewd doubt though it be but a dream 
430 lAGO And this may help to thicken otlier proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly 

OTH 1 11 teai her all to pieces^ 

lAGO Nay but be wise, yet we see nothmg done 
She may be honest yet Tell me but this — 
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Have you not sometimes seen a handkei chief 
Spotted with stiawberiies in youi wifes hand^ 

OTH I gave her such a one twas my first gift 
lAGO I know not that but such a handkei chief — 

I am sure it was your wife s — did I today 
See Cassio wipe his beard with 

OTH If it be that — 

lAGO If it be that oi any that was hers 440 

It speaks against her with the other proofs 

OTH O that the slave had forty thousand lives ^ 

One IS too poor too weak foi my levenge 
Now do I see tis true Look here lago 
All m) fond love thus do I blow to heaven 
Tis gone 

Arise black vengeance from the hollow helfi 
Yield up O love thy crown and heaited thione 
To tyrannous hate^ Swell bosom with thy fraught 
For tis of aspics tongues^ 

lAGO Yet be content 450 

OTH O blood blood blood ^ 
lAGO Patience I say Your mind perhaps may 
change 

OTH Never lago Like to the Pontic Sea 
Whose icy cm rent and compulsive couise 
Neer knows letiimg ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont 
Even so mv bloody thoughts with violent pace 
Shall ne ei look back ne er ebb to humble love 
Till tbit a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up (He kneek ) Now by vond 460 
marble heaven 

In the due leverence of a sacred vow 
I here engage mv woids 

lAGO Do not use yet 

I AGO kneels 

Witness you ever burning lights above 

You elements that clip us round about 

Witness that here lago doth give up 

The execution of his wit hands heait 

To wronged Othello s seivice* Let him command 

And to obey shall be in me remorse 

What bloody business ever [They use ] 

OTH I greet thy love 

Not with vain thanks but with acceptance boun 470 
teous, 

And will upon the instant put thee to t 
Within these three days let me heai thee say 
That Cassio s not alive 

lAGO My friend is dead, tis done at your request 
But let hei live 

OTH Damn her lewd minx^ O damn hei ^ 

Come go with me apait, I will withdraw 
To furnish me with some swift means of death 
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Foi the fail devil Now ait thou my lieutenant 
lAGO I am your own for evei Exeunt 

Scene IV 

Enter desdemona emilia, and clown 

DES Do you know siiiah where Lieutenant 
Cassio hes^^ 

clown I dare not say he lies anywhere 
DES Why man^ 

clown He s a soldier, and for me to say a soldier 
lies tis stabbing 

DES Go to Wheie lodges he^ 

CLOWN To tell you wheie he lodges is to tell you 
wheie I he 

DES Can anythmg be made of this^ 

10 CLOWN I know not where he lodges and for me 
to devise a lodgmg, and say he lies here or he lies 
there were to he in mme own thioat 

DES Can you inquire him out, and be edified by 
report^ 

CLOWN I will catechize the world foi him that 
IS make questions and by them answer 
DES Seek him bid him come hither Tell him 
I have moved my lord on his behalf and hope all 
will be well 

CLOWN To do this is within the compass of man s 
wit and therefore I will attempt the doing it Exit 
20 des Where should I lose that handkerchief 
Emilia^ 

EMIL I know not, madam 

DES Beheve me I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of crusadoes, and but my noble Moor 
Is true of mmd and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are it weie enough 
To put him to ill thmking 

EMIL Is he not jealous^ 

DES Who he^ I think the sun where he was bom 
Drew all such humois from him 

Enter othello 

EMIL Look where he comes 

DES I will not leave him now tiU Cassio 
30 Be called to him How is t with you my lord^ 

OTH Well my good hdy [Aside] O hardness to 
dissemble ^ — 

How do you, Desdemona^ 

DES Well my good lord 

OTH Give me your hand This hand is moist 
my lady 

DES It yet hath felt no age nor known no sonovr 
OTH This argues fruitfulness and liberal heart 
Hot hot and moist This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 

17 moved spoken to 23 crusadoes gold coins 28 humors tendencies 
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Much castigation exercise devout 

Foi here s a young and sweating devil heie 

That commonly rebels Tis a good hand, 40 

A frank one 

DES You may indeed say so, 

For twas that hand that gave away my heart 

OTH A libeial hand The hearts of old gave 
hands, 

But our new heraldiy is hands not hearts 

DES I cannot speak of this Come now your 
promise 

OTH What promise chuck^ 

DES I have sent to bid Cassio come speak with 
you 

OTH I have a salt and sorry rheum offends me 
Lend me thy handkerchief 

DES Here, my lord 

OTH That which I gave you 

DES I have it not about me so 

OTH Not^ 

DES No faith, my lord 

OTH Thats a fault 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give 
She was a charmer and could almost read 
The thoughts of people She told hei while she kept 
it 

Twould make her amiable and subdue my father 

Entiiely to her love but if she lost it 

Oi made a gift of it my father s eye 

Should hold her loathed and his spnits should hunt 

Aftei new fancies She dying gave it me co 

And bid me when my fate would have me wived 

To give it her I did so and take heed on t, 

Make it a darling like your precious eye 
To loset 01 givet away were such perdition 
As nothing else could match 

DES Is t possible^ 

OTH Tis true There s magic in the web of it 
A sibyl that had numbered in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses 
In her prophetic fury sewed the woik 
The worms were hallowed that did breed the silk, 70 
And it was dyed in mummy which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens hearts 

DES I faith, IS t true? 

OTH Most veritable therefore look tot well 
DES Then would to God that I had never seen t* 

OTH Ha^ Wherefore^ 

DES Why do you speak so startingly and rash^ 

OTH Is t lost^ Is t gone^ Speak, is it out o th 
way^ 

DES Heaven bless us' 
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OTH 

Say you^ 

DES 

It IS not lost, but what and if it weief^ 

OTH 

How! 

DES 

I say it IS not lost 

OTH 

Fetch t let me seet’ 

DES 

Why so I can sii, but I will not now 

This IS 

a tuck to put me from my suit 


Pi ay you let Cassio be received again 

OTH Fetch me the handkerchief’ My mind mis 
gives 

DES Come, come 

You 11 never meet a more sufficient man 



OTH 

The handkerchief! 


DES 

I pray talk me of Cassio 


OTH 

The handkerchief’ 

90 

DES 

A man that all his time 


Hath founded his good fortunes on your love 
Shared dangers with you — 

OTH The handkerchief’ 

DES I faith you are to blame 

OTH Away’ Exit 

EMIL Is not this man jealous?^ 

DES I neer saw this before 
Sure there s some wonder in this handkerchief 
I am most unhappy in the loss of it 
100 EMIL Tis not a year or two shows us a man 
They are all but stomachs and we all but food 
They eat us hungerly and when they are full 
They belch us 

Enter iago and cassio 

Look you Cassio and my husband 
iago There is no other way tis she must do t 
And lo the happiness! Go and importune her 
DES How now, good Cassio^ Whats the news 
with you*^ 

CAS Madam, my former suit I do beseech you 
That by your virtuous means I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his love 
no Whom I with all the office of my heart 
Entirely honoi I would not be delayed 
If my offence be of such mortal kind 
That nor my service past nor present sorrows, 

Nor purposed merit in futurity 
Can ransom me mto his love again 
But to know so must be my benefit 
So shall I clothe me in a foiced content 
And shut myself up m some othei course 
To Fortune s alms 

DES Alas, thrice gentle Cassio, 

120 My advocation is not now in tune 

My lord is not my lord, nor should I know him 
Were he in favor as m humor altered 
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So help me every spirit sanctified 
As I have spoken for you all my best 
And stood within the blank of his displeasure 
For my free speech’ You must awhile be patient 
What I can do I will and more I will 
Than for myself I dare Let that suffice you 
iago Is my lord angry’^ 

EMIL He went hence but now 

And certamly in stiange unquietness 130 

IAGO Can he be angry^ I have seen the cannon 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air 
And like the devil from his very arm 
Puffed his own brothei — and is he angry^ 

Somethmg of moment then I will go meet him 
There s matter m t indeed if he be angry 

DES I prithee do so Exit [iago] 

Something sure of state 
Either from Venice or some unhatched practice 
Made demonstrable heie in Cyprus to him, 

Hath puddled his clear spirit, and m such cases 140 

Men s natures wrangle with infeiior things 

Though great ones are their object Tis even so 

For let our finger ache and it endues 

Oui other healthful members even to that sense 

Of pain Nay we must think men aie not gods 

Nor of them look for such observancy 

As fits the bridal Beshrew me much Emilia 

I was unhandsome warrior as I am 

Arraigning his unkindness with my soul, 

But now I find I had suborned the witness 150 

And hes indicted falsely 

EMIL Pray heaven it be state matters as you 
thmk, 

And no conception nor no jealous toy 
Concerning you 

DES Alas the day I never gave him cause 
EMIL But jealous souls will not be answered so 
They are not ever jealous foi the cause 
But jealous for they re jealous Tis a monster 
Begot upon itself born on itself 

DES Heaven keep that monster from Othello s leo 
mind’ 

EMIL Lady, amen 

DES I will go seek him Cassio, walk hereabout 
If I do find him fit, 1 11 move your suit 
And seek to effect it to my uttermost 
CAS I humbly thank your ladyship 

Exeunt desdemona and emilia 

Enter bianca 

BiAN Save you friend Cassio’ 

CAS What make you from home'^ 

How IS it with you my most fair Bianca^ 
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I faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house 
bian And I was going to your lodging Cassio 
170 What^ Keep a week away^ seven days and nights^ 
Eightscoie eight hours^ and lo\eis absent horns, 
More tedious than the dial eightscoie times^ 

0 weary reckoning^ 

CAS Paidon me, Bianca 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts been piessed 
But I shall in a more contmuate time 

Strike off this score of absence Sweet Bianca 

[Gives her desdemonas handkerchief] 
Take me this work out 

BIAN O Cassio, whence came this*^ 

This IS some token from a newer fiiend 
To the felt absence now I feel a cause 
Is t come to this? Well well 
180 CAS Go to woman^ 

Throw your vilde guesses in the devil s teeth 
From whence you have them You aie jealous now 
That this IS from some mistiess some lemembrance 
No by my faith Bianca 

BIAN Why, whose is it^ 

CAS I know not sweet I found it m my cham 
bei 

I like the work well Ere it be demanded 
As like enough it wiU Id have it copied 
Take it and do t and leave me foi this time 
BIAN Leave you^ Wheiefore^ 

190 CAS I do attend here on the Geneial 
And thmk it no addition nor my wish 
To have him see me womaned 

BIAN Why, I pray you^^ 

CAS Not that I love you not 
BIAN But that you do not love me 

I pray you bring me on the way a httle. 

And say if I shall see you soon at night 

CAS Tis but a little way that I can bring you 
For I attend here but 1 11 see you soon 

BIAN Tis veiy good I must be circumstanced 

Exeunt 


ACT IV 
SCE^E I 

Enter othello and iago 

lAGO Will you think so? 

OTH Thmk so lago^ 

IAGO What, 

To kiss in private^ 

OTH An unauthorized kiss 
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IAGO Or to be naked with her fiiend abed 
An houi or moie not meaning any harm^ 

OTH Naked abed, Iago and not mean harm^ 

It is hypocrisy agamst the devil 

They that mean viituously and yet do so, 

The devil their virtue tempts and they tempt 
heaven 

IAGO So they do nothmg tis a venial slip 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief — lo 

OTH What then^ 

IAGO Why, then tis hers my lord, and being 
heis, 

She may, I think bestow t on any man 
OTH She IS piotectress of her honor too 
May she give that^ 

IAGO Her honor is an essence thats not seen 
They have it very oft that have it not 
But for the handkerchief — 

OTH By heaven, I would most gladly have foi 
got it^ 

Thou said st — O it comes o er my memory 20 

As doth the raven o er the mfectious house. 

Boding to all — ^he had my handkei chief 
IAGO Ay what of that^ 

OTH That s not so good now 

IAGO What 

If I had said I had seen him do you wrong? 

Or heard him say — as knaves be such abroad 
Who having by their own impoitunate suit 
Or voluntaiy dotage of some mistress 
Convinced 01 supplied them cannot choose 
But they must blab — 

OTH Hath he said anything^ 

IAGO He hath my lord, but be you well assured 30 
No more than he 11 unswear 

OTH What hath he said^ 

IAGO Faith that he did — I know not what he did 
OTH Whatf^ what? 

IAGO Lie — 

OTH With her? 

IAGO With hei, on hei what you will 

OTH Lie with her! he on hei I We say lie on her 
when they belie her Lie with hei I Zoims, thats 
fulsome Handkerchief^ Confessions^ Handkerchief^ 

To confess and be hanged for his labor — ^first to be 
hanged, and then to confess^ I tiemble at it Nature 
would not mvest heiselE in such shadowing passion 
without some instruction It is not woids that shakes 40 
me thus Pish^ Noses ears and lips^ 1 st possible^ 
Confess ^ Handkei chiefs O deviU Falls in a trance 
IAGO Work on 

My medicme work^ Thus credulous fools are caught. 

And many worthy and chaste dames even thus, 
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All guiltless meet leproach What ho^ my lord^ 

My loid I say^ Othello 'f 

Entei CASsio 

How now, Cassio^ 

GAS What s the matter^ 
lAGO My lord is falln into an epilepsy 
50 This is his second fit he had one yesterday 
CAS Rub him about the temples 
lAGO No forbear 

The lethargy must have his quiet couise 
If not he foams at mouth and by and by 
Bleaks out to savage madness Look he stiis 
Do you withdraw youiself a little while 
He will recover stiaight When he is gone 
I would on great occasion speak with you 

Exit CASSIO 

How IS it GeneiaP Have you not hurt your head^ 
OTH Dost thou mock nie^ 

lAGO I mock you^ No by heaven 

60 Would you would bear youi fortune like a man^ 

OTH A horned man s a monster and a beast 
lAGO There s many a beast then in a populous 
city 

And many a civil monstei 
OTH Did he confess it^ 
lAGO Good sir, be a man 

Think every bearded fellow that s but yoked 
May diaw with you There s millions now alive 
That nightly he m those unpropei beds 
Which they dare swear peculiar Your case is better 

0 tis the spite of hell the fiend s arch mock 
70 To Iip a wanton in a secure couch 

And to suppose her chaste^ No let me know 
And knowing what I am I know what she shall be 
OTH O thou art wise tis certain 
lAGO Stand you awhile apait 

Confine yourself but in a patient list 
Whilst you were here o erwhelmed with your grief — 
A passion most unsuitmg such a man — 

Cassio came hithei I shifted him away 
And laid good scuse upon your ecstasy 
Bade him anon return and here speak with me 
80 The which he promised Do but encave yourself 
And mark the fleers the gibes and notable scoins 
That dwell m every region of his face 
Foi I will make him tell the tale anew — 

Wheie how how oft how long ago and when 
He hath and is again to cope your wife 

1 say but mark his gesture Marry patience 
Or I shall say y are all in all in spleen 

And nothing of a man 

OTH Dost thou hear lago? 
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I will be found most cunning in my patience, 

But — dost thou hear? — most bloody 

lAGO Thats not amiss 90 

But yet keep time in all Will you withdiaw? 

[oTHELLO retires ] 

Now will I question Cassio of Bianca 
A huswife that by selling hei desires 
Buys herself bread and clothes It is a creature 
That dotes on Cassio as tis the strumpet s plague 
To beguile many and be beguiled by one 
He when he heais of hei cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter Heie he comes 

Enter cassio 

As he shall smile Othello shall go mad 
And his unbookish jealousy must constei 100 

Poor Cassio s smiles gestures and light behavior 
Quite m the wiong How do you now Lieutenant^ 

CAS The worse! that you give me the addition 
Whose want even kills me 

lAGO Ply Desdemona well and you are suie on t 
[In a low voice] Now if this suit lay in Biancas 
powei 

How quickly should you speeds 

CAS Alas poor caitiff^ 

OTH Look how he laughs already ^ 
lAGO I nevei knew a woman love man so 
CAS Alas pool rogue* I think, i faith, she loves no 
me 

OTH Now he denies it faintly and laughs it out 
lAGO Do you heal, Cassio^ 

OTH Now he importunes him 

To tell it 0 er Co to well said well said* 

lAGO She gives it out that you shall marry her 
Do you intend it^ 

CAS Ha ha ha* 

OTH Do you tiiumph Roman^ Do you tiiumph*^ 

CAS I many her* What a customei* Prithee bear 
some charity to my wit do not think it so unwhole 
some Ha ha ha* 

OTH So so so so* Laugh that wins* 120 

lAGO Faith, the cry goes you shall marry hei 
CAS Piithee say true 
lAGO I am a veiy villain else 
OTH Have you scored me*^ Well 
CAS This is the monkeys own giving out She 
is persuaded I will many her out of her own love 
and flatteiy not out of my piomise 

OTH Iigo beckons me Now he begins the story 
CAS She was here even now she haunts me in 
every place I was t other day talking on the sea 
bank with certain Venetians, and thithei comes this 130 
bauble, by this hand, she falls me thus about my 
neck — 
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OTH Crying O deal Cassio^ as it were his 
gesture impoits it 

CAS So hangs and lolls and weeps upon me, so 
hales and pulls me^ Ha ha, ha^ 

OTH Now he tells how she plucked him to my 
chamber O I see that nose of yours but not that 
dog I shall thiow it to 

140 CAS Well I must leave her company 
Enter bianca 

lAGO Befoie me^ Look where she comes 
CAS Tis such another fitchew^ marry, a per 
fumed one* What do you mean by this haunting of 
me^ 

BiAN Let the devil and his dam haunt you* 
What did you mean by that same handkerchief you 
gave me even now^ I was a fine fool to take it I 
must take out the work* A hkely piece of work that 
you should find it in youi chamber and know not 
who left It there* This is some mmxs token and I 
must take out the work* There I Give it your hobby 
ISO horse Wheresoever you had it 1 11 take out no woik 
on t 

CAS How now my sweet Bianca* how now* how 
now* 

OTH By heaven that should be my handkerchief* 
BIAN An you 11 come to supper tonight you 
may an you will not come when you are next pre 
pared for Exit 

lAGO After hei after her* 

CAS Faith I must she 11 rail i th street else 
lAGO Will you sup theie^ 

CAS Faith I intend so 

160 lAGO Well I may chance to see you for I would 
very fain speak with you 

CAS Prithee come will you^ 
lAGO Go to say no more Exit cassio 

OTH [comes forward] How shall I murther him 
lago^ 

lAGO Did you perceive how he laughed at his 
vicef^ 

OTH O lago* 

lAGO And did you see the handkerchief^ 

OTH Was that mme^ 

lAGO Yours by this hand, and to see how he 
170 prizes the foolish woman your wife* She gave it him, 
and he hath giv n it his whore 

OTH I would have him nme years a killing* A 
fine woman* a fair woman* a sweet woman* 
lAGO Nay you must forget that 
OTH Ay, let her rot and perish, and be damned 
tonight, for she shall not live No my heart is turned 
to stone I strike it and it hurts my hand O the 
world hath not a sweeter creature* She might he by 
an emperor s side and command him tasks 

133 imports indicates 135 hales hauls 142 such another fitchew 
such a polecat ISO hobby horse harlot 154 An if 


lAGO Nay that s not youi way iso 

OTH Hang hei* I do but say what she is So 
delicate with her needle* an admirable musician I 
O she will sing the savageness out of a beai* of so 
high and plenteous wit and invention* 
lAGO She s the woi se for all this 
OTH O a thousand thousand times* And then of 
so gentle a condition* 
lAGO Av, too gentle 

OTH Nay thats certain But yet the pity of it 
lago* O lago, the pity of it lago* 

lAGO If you are so fond over her iniquity give 190 
her patent to offend foi if it touch not you it comes 
near nobody 

OTH I will chop her into messes Cuckold me* 
lAGO O tis foul in her 
OTH With mine officer* 
lAGO That s fouler 

OTH Get me some poison lago this night 1 11 
not expostulate with her lest her body and beauty 
unprovide my mind agam This night lago 

lAGO Do it not with poison Strangle her in her 200 
bed even the bed she hath contaminated 

OTH Good good! The justice of it pleases Very 
good* 

lAGO And foi Cassio let me be his undertaker 
You shall hear more by midnight 

OTH Excellent good* A trumpet 

What trumpet is that same*^ 
lAGO Something from Venice 

Enter lodovico desdemona, and attendants 

Sure tis Lodovico 
Come from the Duke and see your wife is with him 
LOD God save you worthy General* 

OTH With all my heart sir 

LOD The Duke and Senators of Venice greet 
you [Gives him a letter ] 

OTH I kiss the instrument of their pleasures 210 
DES And whats the news, good cousin Lodo 
vico^ 

lAGO I am very glad to see you signior 
Welcome to Cyprus 

LOD I thank you How does Lieutenant Cassio*^ 
iago Lives sn 

DES Cousin, there s fall n between him and my 
lord 

An unkmd breach but you shall make all well 
OTH Are you sure of that*^ 

DES My loid*^ 

OTH [reads] This fail you not to do as you 
will — 

LOD He did not call he s busy in the paper 220 
Is there division twixt my lord and Cassio^ 

184 invention originality 187 condition disposition 191 patent 
license 193 messes portions 203 be his undertaker take care of him 
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DES A most unhappy one I would do much 
T atone them, for the love I beai to Cassio 
OTH Fire and brimstone! 

DES My lord^ 

OTH Are you wise^ 

DES What IS he angry^ 

LOD May be the letter moved him 

For, as I think they do command him home 
Deputing Cassio m his government 
DES By my troth, I am glad on t 
OTH Indeed^ 

DES My loi6? 

OTH I am glad to see you mad 
DES Why sweet Othello^ 

230 OTH Devib [Strikes her ] 

DES I have not deserved this 
LOD My lord, this would not be believed in 
Venice 

Though I should swear I sawt Tis very much 
Make her amends, she weeps 

OTH 0 devil devih 

If that the earth could teem with womans teais. 
Each drop she falls would prove a ciocodile 
Out of my sight^ 

DES I will not stay to offend you [Starts to go ] 
LOD Truly an obedient lady 
I do beseech your lordship call her back 
OTH Mistress^ 

DES My lord? 

240 OTH What would you with her, sir^ 

LOD Who I, my lordf^ 

OTH Ay, you did wish that I would make her 
turn 

Sir she can turn, and turn, and yet go on 
And turn again and she can weep, sir, weep. 

And she s obedient as you say obedient. 

Very obedient Pioceed you in your tears 
Concemmg this, sir — O well painted passion^ — 

I am commanded home Get you away, 

1 11 send for you anon Sir I obey the mandate 
250 And will return to Venice Hence avaunt^ 

[Exit DESDEMONA ] 

Cassio shall have my place And sir tonight 

I do entreat that we may sup together 

You are welcome sir to Cyprus Goats and monkeys ^ 

Exit 

LOD Is this the noble Moor whom our full Sen 
ate 

Call all in all sufficient^ Is this the nature 
Whom passion could not shake^ whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident nor dart of chance 
Could neither graze nor pierce^ 

lAGO He is much changed 

LOD Are his wits safe^ Is he not light of brain?^ 

223 atone reconcile 235 teem breed 236 falls lets fall 247 passion 
guef 


lAGO Hes that he is I may not breathe my 26o 
censure 

What he might be, if what he might he is not 
I would to heaven he were^ 

LOD What^ Strike his wife^ 

lAGO Faith, that was not so well yet would I 
knew 

That stioke would prove the woist^ 

LOD Is it his use^ 

Or did the letters work upon his blood 
And new cieate this faults 

lAGO Alas alas^ 

It is not honesty m me to speik 
What I have seen and known You shall observe 
him 

And his own couises will denote him so 

That I may save my speech Do but go after 270 

And mark how he contmues 

LOD I am sorry that I am deceived in him 

Exeunt 


Scene II 

Enter othello and emilia 

OTH You have seen nothing then^ 

EMIL Nor ever heard, noi ever did suspect 
OTH Yes, you have seen Cassio and she together 
EMIL But then I saw no harm and then I heard 
Each syllable that bieath made up between them 
OTH What^ Did they nevei whisper? 

EMIL Never my lord 

OTH Nor send you out o th wayf^ 

EMIL Never 

OTH To fetch her fan her gloves her mask nor 
nothmg^ 

EMIL Never my lord lo 

OTH That s strange 

EMIL I durst my lord, to wager she is honest, 

Lay down my soul at stake If you think other 
Remove your thought it doth abuse your bosom 
If any vretch have put this in your head. 

Let heaven requite it with the serpent s curse^ 

For if she be not honest chaste and tme 
Theie s no man happy the purest of their wives 
Is foul as slander 

OTH Bid her come hither go Exit emilia 
She says enough yet she s a simple bawd 20 

That cannot say as much This is a subtle whore 
A closet lock and key of viUanous secrets 
And yet she 11 kneel and pray I have seen her do t 

Enter desdemona and emilia 

DES My lord what is your wilP 

OTH Pray chuck come hither 

*^64 use linbit 
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DES What IS youl pleasuie^ 

OTH Let me see youi eyes 

Look in my face 

des What horrible fancy s this^ 

OTH [to Emilia] Some of your function, mis- 
tiess 

Leave procreants alone and shut the door 
Cough or ciy hem if anybody come 
30 Your mysteiy, your mystery nay dispatch 

Exit EMILIA 

DES Upon my knees what doth your speech im 
port^ 

I understand a fuiy in your words, 

But not the words 

OTH Why what art thou^ 

DES Your wife my loid your true and loyal 
wife 

OTH Come, swear it damn thyself 
Lest, being like one of heaven the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee Therefore be double 
damned 

Swear thou art honest 

DES Heaven doth truly know it 

40 OTH Heaven truly knows that thou art false as 
hell 

DES To whom my lord^ With whom^ How am I 
false^ 

OTH Ah Desdemona^ Away aw \y, away^ 

DES Ahs the heavy day^ Why do vou weep^ 

Am I the motive of these tears my loid^ 

If haply you my father do suspect 
An instiument of this your callmg back. 

Lay not your blame on me, if you have lost him, 
Why, I have lost him too 

OTH Had it pleased heaven 

To try me with affliction had they rained 
50 All kmds of sores and shames on my bare head, 
Steeped me m poverty to the very lips 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes 
I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience But alas, to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To pomt his slow unmovmg finger at^ 

Yet could I bear that too, well very well 
But there where I have garnered up my heart. 
Where either I must hve or bear no life 
60 The fountam from the which my current luns 
Or else dries up — ^to be discarded thence. 

Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 

To knot and gender m! Turn thy complexion there. 

Patience, thou young and rose lipped cherubm^ 

Ay, theie look grim as heU’ 

DES I hope my noble lord esteems me honest 
OTH O, ay, as summer fibies are m the shambles 

30 mystery trade 44 motive cause 46 An instrument of responsible 
for 55 time of scorn scornful world 62 cistern cesspool 63 gender 
breed Turn change 


That quicken even with blowing O thou weed, 

Who ait so lovely fan and smell st so sweet, 

That the sense aches at thee would thou hadst ne er 70 
been bom^ 

DES Alas what ignorant sm have I committed^ 

OTH Was this fair papei this most goodly book 
Made to wiite whoie upon? What committed ' 
Committed^ O thou pubhc commoner, 

I should make veiy forges of my cheeks 
That would to cinders bum up modesty 
Did I but speak thy deeds \\^at committed ^ 

Heaven stops the nose at it and the moon winks 
The bawdy wmd that kisses all it meets 
Is hushed witliin the hollow mine of earth so 

And will not hear it What committed^ 

Impudent strumpet^ 

DES By heaven you do me wiong^ 

OTH Are not you a stiumpet? 

DES No as I am a Chiistian^ 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord 
From any other foul unlawful touch 
Be not to be a strumpet I am none 
OTH What, not a whore^ 

DES No, as I shall be saved ' 

OTH 1st possible^ 

DES O heaven forgive us^ 

OTH I cry you mercy then 

I took you foi that cunning whore of Venice 90 

That married with Othello You mistress 
That have the office opposite to Samt Peter 
And keeps the gate of helP 

Enter emilia 

You you, ay, you^ 

We have done our couise there s money foi your 
pams 

I pray you turn the key and keep our counsel 

Exit 

EMIL Alas what does this gentleman conceive^ 

How do you madam^^ How do you my good lady^ 

DES Faith half asleep 

EMIL Good madam whats the matter with my 
lord? 

DES With who^ 100 

EMIL Why with my lord, madam 
DES Who is thy lord^ 

EMIL He that is yours, sweet lady 

DES I have none Do not talk to me, Emilia 
I cannot weep, nor answer have I none 
But what should go by water Prithee tonight 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets, remember 
And call thy husband hither 

EMIL Here s a change mdeed^ Exit 

DES Tis meet I should be used so, very meet 

68 quicken come to life 74 commoner prostitute 78 winks shuts her 
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How hive I been behaved that he might stick 
110 The small St opinion on my least misuse^ 

Enter iago and emilia 

lAGO What IS your pleasure, madam^ How ist 
with you^ 

DES I cannot tell Those that do teach young 
babes 

Do it with gentle means and easy tasks 
He might have chid me so foi in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding 

IAGO What IS the matter, ladyi^ 

EMIL Alas, Iago my lord hath so bewhored her. 
Thrown such despite and heavy teims upon her 
As true hearts cannot bear 
DES Am I that name lago^ 

IAGO What name fair lady^ 

120 DES Such as she said my lord did say I was 

EMIL He called her whoie a beggar in his 
dunk 

Could not have laid such teims upon his callet 
IAGO Why did he so^ 

DES I do not know I am sure I am none such 
IAGO Do not weep do not weep Alas the day^ 
EMIL Hath she foisook so many noble matches 
Hei father and her country all her friends 
To be called whore^ Would it not make one weep^ 
DES It is my wretched foitune 
IAGO Beshrew him for t! 

How comes this tuck upon him? 

130 DES Nay heaven doth know 

EMIL I will be hanged if some eternal villain 
Some busy and msmuatmg logue 
Some cogging cozening slave to get some office, 
Have not devised this slander 1 11 be hanged else 
IAGO Fie, there is no such man it is impossible 
DES If any such there be heaven paidon him^ 
EMIL A halter paidon him’ and hell gnaw his 
bones’ 

Why should he call hei whore^ Who keeps her com- 
pany^ 

What placet^ what time^ what form^ what likelihood^ 
140 The Moor s abused by some most villanous knave 
Some base notorious knave some scurvy fellow 
O heaven, that such companions thou dst unfold 
And put in every honest hand a whip 
To lash the rascals naked through the world 
Even from the east to th west’ 

IAGO Speak within door 

EMIL O fie upon them’ Some such squire he 
was 

That turned >our wit the seamy side without 

110 opinion suspicion least misuse slightest error 117 despite 
contempt 122 callet harlot 130 trick strange behavior 132 busy 
prying 133 cogging cheating cozening swindling 141 notorious very 
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And made you to suspect me with the Moor 
IAGO You are a fool go to 
DES O good Iago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again? iso 

Good friend go to him for by this light of heaven, 

I know not how I lost him Here I kneel 
If e er my will did trespass gamst his love 
Either m discourse of thought or actual deed, 

Oi that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense 
Delighted them in any other form 
Or that I do not yet and evei did 
And ever will though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him deaily, 

Comfort forswear me’ Unkindness may do much 160 
And his unkmdness may defeat my life 
But never taint my love I cannot say whore 
It does abhor me now I speak the word 
To do the act that might the addition earn 
Not the world s mass of vanity could make me 
IAGO I pray you be content tis but his humor 
The business of the state does him offence 
And he does chide with you 
DES If twere no other — 

IAGO Tis but so I warrant 

[Trumpets within] 

Hark how these instruments summon you to supper 170 
The messengeis of Venice stay the meat 
Go in, and weep not all things shall be well 

Exeunt desdemona and emilia 

Enter rodeeigo 
How now, Roderigo’ 

rod I do not find that thou dealst justly with 
me 

iago What in the contraiy 
rod Every day thou daffst me with some de 
vice, Iago, and rather as it seems to me now, 
keep st from me all conveniency than supphest me 
with the least advantage of hope I will indeed no 
longer endure it nor am I yet peisuaded to put up 
in peace what already I have foolishly suffered iso 

iago Will you hear me, Roderigo'^ 

ROD Faith, I have heard too much foi your 
words and performance are no km together 
IAGO You charge me most unjustly 
ROD With naught but truth I have wasted my 
self out of my means The jewels you have had from 
me to deliver to Desdemona would half have cor 
rupted a votarist You have told me she hath received 
them and returned me expectations and comforts of 
sudden respect and acquaintance but I find none 190 
IAGO Well go to very well 
ROD Very well! go to’ I cannot go to man nor 
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tis not veiy well By this hand I say tis very scurvy 
and begin to find myself fopped in it 
lAGO Very well 

ROD I tell you tis not very well I will make my 
self known to Desdemona If she will return me my 
jewels I will give over my suit and repent my un 
lawful solicitation If not assure yourself 111 seek 
satisfaction of you 
200 iago You have said now 

ROD Ay and said nothing but what I protest 
intendment of domg 

IAGO Why, now I see there s mettle in thee and 
even from this instant do build on thee a better opin 
ion than ever before Give me thy hand Rodeiigo 
Thou hast taken against me a most just exception 
but yet I protest I have dealt most directly in thy 
affair 

ROD It hath not appeared 

IAGO I grant mdeed it hath not appeared and 
210 youi suspicion is not witliout wit and judgment But 
Rodeiigo if thou hast that in thee indeed which I 
have greater reason to believe now than ever I 
mean purpose courage and valor this night show 
it If thou the next night following enjoy not Desde- 
mona take me fiom this woild with treachery and 
devise engines for my life 

ROD Well what is it^ Is it within leason and 
compass^ 

IAGO Sir, theie is especial commission come from 
Venice to depute Cassio in Othello s place 
ROD Is that true^ Why then Othello and Desde- 
220 mona return again to Venice 

IAGO O no he goes into Mauritania and takes 
away with him the fan Desdemona unless his abode 
be lingered heie by some accident wherein none 
can be so deteimmate as the removing of Cassio 
ROD How do you mean removing him^ 

IAGO Why by miking him uncapable of 
Othello s place knocking out his brains 
ROD And that you would have me to do 
IAGO Ay if you daie do yourself a profit and a 
right He sups tonight with a hailotiy and thithei 
230 will I go to him He knows not yet of his honorable 
f 01 tune If you will watch his going thence which I 
will fashion to fall out between twelve and one you 
may take him at youi pleasuie I will be near to 
second your attempt and he shall fall between us 
Come stand not amazed at it but go along with 
me I will show you such a necessity in his death 
that you shall think yourself bound to put it on 
him It IS now high supper time and the night 
grows to waste About it^ 

240 ROD I will hear fuither reason for this 

IAGO And you shall be satisfied Exeunt 
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Scene III 

Enter othello lodovico desdemona emilia, 

and ATTENDANTS 

LOD I do beseech you sir, trouble yourself no 
further 

OTH O pardon me twill do me good to walk 
LOD Madam goodnight I humbly thank youi 
ladyship 

DES Youi honor is most welcome 

OTH Will you walk, sir^ 

O Desdemona — 

DES My lord^ 

OTH Get you to bed on th instant I will be re 
turned forthwith Dismiss your attendant there 
Look t be done 

DES I will my loid 

Exeunt [othello lodovico, and attendants ] 

EMIL How goes it now^ He looks gentler than lo 
he did 

DES He says he will letum incontinent 
He hath commanded me to go to bed 
And bid me to dismiss you 

EMIL Dismiss me^ 

DES It was his bidding therefore good Emilii 
Give me my nightl) weaiing and adieu 
We must not now displease him 

EMIL I would you had never seen him^ 

DES So would not I My love doth so appiove 
him 

That even his stubbornness his checks his frowns — 
Prithee unpin me — ^have giace and favor m them 20 
EMIL I have hid those sheets you bade me on 
the bed 

DES Alls one Good faith how foolish are our 
minds ^ 

If I do die before thee prithee shroud me 
In one of those sime sheets 

EMIL Come come you talk 

DES My mother had a maid called Barbary 
She was in love and he she loved proved mad 
And did forsake her She had a song of Willow 
An old thing twas but it expressed her f 01 tune 
And she died singing it That song tonight 
Will not go fiom my mind I have much to do 30 

But to go hang my head all at one side 
And sing it like poor Barbary Pnthee dispatch 
EMIL Shall I go fetch your nightgown^ 

DES No, unpin me here 

This Lodovico is a proper man 
EMIL A veiy handsome min 
DES He speaks well 

EMIL I know a lady m Venice would have 
walked barefoot to Palestine foi a touch of his nether 
hp 
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DES [Smg5 ] 

The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 

40 Smg all a green willow 

Her hand on her bosom hei head on her knee, 

Sing willow willow willow 
The fresh streams ran by her and murmured her moans 
Sing willow, willow willow 
Her salt tears fell from her and softened the stones 
Sing willow — 

Lay by these 

willow willow 

Puthee hie thee hell come anon 

50 Smg all a green willow must be my garland 

Let nobody blame him his scorn I approve — 

Nay that s not next Haik^ who is t that knocks^ 
EMIL Its the wind 
DES 

I called my love false love hut what said he then^ 

Smg willow willow willow 
If I court moe women you 11 couch with moe men — 

So get thee gone, goodnight Mine eyes do itch 
Doth that bode weeping^^ 

EMIL Tis neither here nor theie 

DES I have heard it said so O, these men, these 
men^ 

60 Dost thou in conscience think tell me Emilia 
That there be women do abuse then husbands 
In such gross kmd^ 

EMIL There be some such no question 

DES Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the 
worlds 

EMIL Why would not you? 

DES No by this heavenly light’ 

EMIL Nor I neither by this heavenly light I 
might do t as well i th daik 

DES Wouldst thou do such a deed for all the 
woild^ 

EMIL The worlds a huge thing It is a great 
price foi a small vice 

70 DES Good troth, I think thou wouldst not 

EMIL By my troth I think I should and undo t 
when I had done Marry I would not do such a thing 
for a ]omt img, nor foi measures of lawn nor for 
gowns, petticoats nor caps, noi any petty exhibition 
But for all the whole world’ ud s pity who would not 
make her husband a cuckold to make him a mon 
aich^ I should venture purgatory for t 
DES Beshrew me if I would do such a wiong 
For the whole world 

EMIL Why the wrong is but a wrong i th world 
80 and having the world for your labor tis a wrong m 
your own world and you might quickly make it right 

49 hie hurry 56 moe more 74 exhibition piesent 


DES I do not think there is any such woman 
EMIL Yes a dozen and as many to th vantage 
as would stole the world they played for 
But I do thmk it is their husbands faults 
If wives do fall Say that they slack their duties 
And pour our tieasures into foieign laps 
Or else break out m peevish jealousies 
Thi owing lestiamt upon us, or say they stiike us 
Oi scant our former having in despite 9 o 

Why we have galls, and though we have some grace 
Yet have we some revenge Let husbands know 
Their wives have sense like them they see and smell 
And have their palates both for sweet and som 
As husbands have What is it that they do 
When they change us for others^ Is it spoit^ 

I thmk it is And doth affection breed it^ 

I think it doth Is t frailty that thus errs^ 

It IS so too And have not we affections 

Desires for sport, and frailty as men have^ loo 

Then let them use us well else let them know 

The ills we do then ills instruct us so 

DES Goodnight goodnight God me such usage 
send 

Not to pick bad fiom bad, but by bad mend! 

Exeunt 


ACT V 
Scene I 

Enter iago and roderigo 

lAGO Here, stand behmd this bulk stiaight will 
he come 

Wear thy good rapier bare and put it home 
Quick quick Fear nothmg 1 11 be at thy elbow 
It makes us or it mais us, think on that 
And fix most firm thy resolution 
ROD Be near at hand I may miscarry in t 
IAGO Here at thy hand Be bold and take thy 
stand 

[Stands aside ] 

ROD I have no gieat devotion to the deed, 

And yet he hath given me satisfying reasons 
Tis but a man gone Forth my sword he dies lo 

IAGO I have rubbed this young quat almost to 
the sense, 

And he grows angiy Now whether he kill Cassio 
Or Cassio him or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gam Live Roderigo, 

He calls me to a restitution large 

Of gold and jewels that I bobbed from him 
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As gifts to Desdemona 

It must not be If Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life 
20 That makes me ugly and besides the Moor 

May unfold me to him theie stand I m much peril 
No he must die Be t so I hear him coming 

Enter cassio 

ROD I know his gait tis he Villain thou diestl 

[Strikes at cassio ] 
CAS That thrust had been mine enemy indeed 
But that my coat is better than thou know st 
I will make proof of thine [Wounds roderigo ] 

ROD O I am slain ^ 

[lAGO tuounds CASSIO tn the leg and exit ] 

CAS I am maimed for evei Help ho^ Muithei’ 
murther^ [Falls ] 

Enter othello 

OTH The voice of Cassio lago keeps his word 
ROD O villain that I ami 
OTH Haik tis even so 

30 CAS O help ho^ Light^ A surgeon ^ 

OTH Tis he O brave lago, honest and just 
That hast such noble sense of tliy fi lends wrong^ 
Thou teachest me Mmion youi dear lies dead 
And your unblest fate hies Strumpet I come 
Forth of my heart those charms thine eyes aie 
blotted, 

Thy bed lust-stained, shall with lusts blood be 
spotted Exit 

Enter lodovico and gratiano 

CAS What ho^ No watch^ No passage^ Murthei^ 
muither* 

GRA Tis some mischance The ciy is veiy due 
ful 

CAS O help! 

40 LOD Hark! 

ROD O wretched villam! 

LOD Two or three groan It is a heavy night 
These may be counterfeits Let s think t unsafe 
To come in to the cry without more help 

ROD Nobody come^ Then shall I bleed to death 
LOD Hark^ 

Enter iago with a light 

GRA Heies one comes in his shirt with hght 
and weapons 

IAGO Whos theie^ Whose noise is this that cries 
on murther^ 

LOD We do not know 

IAGO Did not you hear a cry^ 

CAS Here here! For heaven s sake, help me^ 
so iago Whats the mattei^^ 

25 coat steel proof jacket 26 proof trial 33 Mmion precious darling 
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GRA This IS Othello s ancient as I take it 
LOD The same indeed a very valiant fellow 
IAGO What are you here that cry so grievously^ 

CAS lago^ O I am spoiled, undone by villains^ 

Give me some help 

IAGO O me Lieutenant^ What villains have done 
thisf^ 

CAS I think that one of them is hereabout 
And cannot make away 

IAGO O treacheious villains^ 

What are you theie^ Come m and give some help 
[To LODOVICO and gratiano ] 

ROD O help me here^ 60 

CAS Thats one of them 

iago O murderous slaved O villain^ 

[Stabs RODERIGO ] 

ROD O damned lago^ O inhuman dog^ 

IAGO Kill men i th dark^ Wheie be these bloody 
thieves'^ 

How silent is this town^ Ho! murther^ murthei! 

What may you be? Are you of good oi eviP 
LOD As you shall prove us praise us 
IAGO Signior Lodovico^ 

LOD He sir 

IAGO I cry you meicy Heres Cassio hurt by 
Viliams 

GRA Cassio^ 70 

IAGO How IS t brother^ 

CAS My leg is cut m two 

IAGO Mairy heaven forbid ^ 

Light gentlemen 1 11 bind it with my shirt 

Enter bianca 

BiAN What is the mattei ho^ Who ist that 
cried^ 

IAGO Who ist that ciied^ 

BiAN O my deal Cassio^ 

My sweet Cassio * O Cassio Cassio Cassio^ 

IAGO O notable stiumpet^ Cassio may you sus 
pect 

Who they should be that have thus mangled you^ 

CAS No 

GRA I am Sony to find you thus I have been so 
to seek you 

IAGO Lend me a garter So O for a chan 
To bear him easilv hence ^ 

BIAN Alas, he faints^ O Cassio Cassio Cassio ^ 

IAGO Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash 
To be a paity in this injury 
Patience awhile good Cassio Come come 
Lend me a light Know we this face or no^ 

Alas my friend and my dear countryman 
Roderigo^ No^ Yes, sure O heaven, Roderigo! 

GRA What of Venice^ 90 

IAGO Even he, sir Did you know him? 

GRA Know him! Ay 

IAGO Signior Gratiano! I cry your gentle pardon 
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These bloody accidents must excuse my manners 
That so neglected you 

GRA I am glad to see you 

lAGO How do you Cassio^ O a chair a chair^ 
GRA Rodeiigo* 

lAGO He he tis he [a chair brought in] O that s 
well said the chair 

Some good man bear him caiefully from hence 
1 11 fetch the General s surgeon For you mistress, 

100 Save you your labor He that lies slam here Cassio 
Was my dear friend What malice was between you? 
CAS None m the world nor do I know the man 
lAGO [to bianca] What look you pale^ — O bear 
him out o th air 

[cASSio and roderigo are borne off ] 
Stay you good gentlemen Look you pale mistress'^ 
Do you peiceive the gastness of her eye^ 

Nay, if you stare we shall heai more anon 
Behold her well I pray you look upon her 
Do you see gentlemen^ Nay, guiltiness will speak 
Though tongues were out of use 

Enter emilia 

110 EMIL Las whats the matter^ Whats the mat 
ter husband^ 

lAGO Cassio hath here been set on m the dark 
By Roderigo and fellows that are scaped 
He s almost slam and Roderigo dead 

EMIL Alas good gentleman^ alas good Cassio^ 
lAGO This is the fruit of whoring Piithee Emiha 
Go know of Cassio where he supped tonight 
[to bianca] What, do you shake at that^ 

BiAN He supped at my house but I therefore 
shake not 

lAGO O did he so? I chaige you go with me 
120 EMIL Fie fie upon thee, strumpet^ 

BIAN I am no strumpet but of life as honest 
As you that thus abuse me 

EMIL As P Foh^ fie upon thee^ 

lAGO Kind gentlemen lets go see pooi Cassio 
dressed 

[to bianca] Come mistress you must tell s another 
tale 

Emilia run you to the citadel 

And tell my lord and lady what hath happened 

[Exit EMILIA ] 

Will you go on afoie^ [Exeunt all but iago ] This 
is the night 

That either makes me or fordoes me quite [Exit ] 
Scene II 

DESDEMONA m her bed Enter othello luith a light 

OTH It is the cause it is the cause my soul 
Let me not name it to you you chaste stars! 

98 well said well done 105 gastness terror 128 fordoes rums 


It IS the cause Yet 1 11 not shed her blood. 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow 
And smooth as monumental alablaster 
Yet she must die else shell betray more men 
Put out the light, and then put out the light 
If I quench thee thou flaming mmister 
I can agam thy former light restore 
Should I repent me but once put out thy light lo 

Thou cunning st pattern of excelling nature 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume When I have plucked thy 
rose 

I cannot give it vital growth agam 

It needs must wither 1 11 smell it on the tree 

He kisses her 

0 balmy breath that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword ^ One more, one more* 

Be thus when thou ait dead and I will kill thee 
And love thee after One more and thats the last 

So sweet was ne er so fatal I must weep 20 

But they are ciuel tears This sorrow s heavenly 
It strikes where it doth love She wakes 
DES Who s there*^ Othello^ 

OTH Ay Desdemona 

DES Will you come to bed my lord^ 

OTH Have you prayed tonight Desdemona^ 

DES Ay my lord 

OTH If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconciled as yet to heaven and grace. 

Solicit for it straight 30 

DES Alack my lord what may you mean by 
that^ 

OTH Well do it and be biief, I will walk by 

1 would not kill thy unprepared spirit 

No heaven for fend* I would not kill thy soul 
DES Talk you of killing^ 

OTH Ay, I do 

DES Then heaven 

Have mercy on me* 

OTH Amen with all my heart* 

DES If you say so I hope you will not kill me 
OTH Hum* 

DES And yet I fear you foi you re fatal then 
When your eyes roll so Why I should fear I know 40 
not 

Since guiltiness I know not but yet I feel I fear 
OTH Think on thy sms 

DES They are loves I bear to you 

OTH Ay, and for that thou diest 
DES That death s unnatural that kills for loving 
Alas why gnaw you so your nethei lip*^ 

Some bloody passion shakes your very fiame 
These are poi tents but yet I hope I hope 
They do not pomt on me 

OTH Peace and be still* 

5 alablaster alabaster 8 minister servant lo relume light agam 34 
forfend forbid 47 portents ominous signs 
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des I Will SO What s the matter^ 

50 OTH That handkei chief which I so loved and 
gave thee 

Thou gav St to Cassio 

DES No by my life and souT 

Send for the man and ask him 

OTH Sweet soul take heed. 

Take heed of perjury thou art on thy deathbed 
DES Ay but not yet to die 
OTH Yes presently 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin 
For to deny each aiticle with oath 
Cannot remove noi choke the stiong conception 
That I do gioan withal Thou art to die 
DES Then Lord have mercy on me^ 

OTH I say amen 

60 DES And have you mercy too^ I never did 
Offend you in my life never loved Cassio 
But with such general warranty of heaven 
As I might love I nevei gave him token 

OTH By heaven I saw my handkei chief ins 
hand^ 

0 peijuied woman ^ thou dost stone my heart 
And makest me call what I intend to do 

A murther which I thought a saciifice 

1 saw the handkerchief 

DES He found it then 

I never gave it him Send for him hither 
Let him confess a truth 

70 OTH He hath confessed 

DES What my lord^ 

OTH That he hath used thee 
DES How unlawfully? 

OTH Ay 

DES He will not say so 

OTH No his mouth is stopped 

Honest lago hath ta en order foi t 

DES O, my fear interprets What is he dead*^ 
OTH Had all his hairs been lives, my great 
levenge 

Had stomach for them all 

DES Alas he is betrayed and I undone’ 

OTH Out strumpet’ Weep st thou for him to 
my facei^ 

80 DES O banish me my loid, but kill me not’ 

OTH Down strumpet’ 

DES Kill me tomorrow let me live tonight’ 

OTH Nay an you strive — 

DES But half an hour’ 

OTH Being done there is no pause 

DES But while I say one prayer’ 

OTH It IS too late Smothers her 

EMIL [at the door] My lord, my lord’ What ho’ 
my lord my loid’ 

54 presently at once 57 conception conviction 61 Offend wrong 
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OTH What noise is this^ Not dead^ Not yet quite 
dead'^ 

I that am cruel am yet merciful 

I would not have thee Imger in thy pain 90 

So, so 

EMIL [within] What ho’ my lord my lord’ 

OTH Whos there^ 

EMIL [within] O good my loid Id speak a word 
with you’ 

OTH Yes Tis Emilia By and-by She s dead 
Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio s death 
The noise was high Ha, no moie moving^ 

StiU as the grave Shall she come m^ Were t goodi^ 

I thmk she stirs again No What s best to do^ 

If she come m she 11 sure speak to my wife 

My wife’ my wife’ What wife^^ I have no wife 100 

O insupportable’ O heavy hour’ 

Methmks it should be now a huge echpse 
Of sun and moon and that th affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration 

EMIL [within] I do beseech you 
That I may speak with you O good my lord’ 

OTH I had forgot thee O come in Emilia 
Soft by and by Let me the curtams draw 
Where art thou^ [Opens the door ] 

Enter emilia 

Whats the mattei with thee nowi^ 

EMIL O my good lord yonder s foul murthers 
done’ 

OTH What now^ no 

EMIL But now my lord 
OTH It is the very error of the moon 
She comes moie nearer earth than she was wont 
And makes men mad 

EMIL Cassio, my lord, hath killed a young 
Venetian 
Called Roderigo 

OTH Rodeiigo killed’ 

And Cassio killed’ 

EMIL No Cassio IS not killed 

OTH Not Cassio killed'^ Then murthei s out of 
tune 

And sweet revenge grows haish 
DES O falsely, falsely murdered’ 

EMIL O Lord’ what cry is that^ 120 

OTH That^ What^ 

EMIL Out and alas’ that was my lady s voice 
Help’ help ho’ help’ O lady speak again’ 

Sweet Desdemona’ O sweet mistiess speak’ 

DES A guiltless death I die 
EMIL O who hath done this deed^ 

DES Nobody I myself Farewell 
Commend me to my kind lord, O farewell’ 

She dies 

96 high loud 104 yawn open in an earthquake 112 error wandering 
off the course 128 Commend me give my love 
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OTH Why, how should she be murdered^ 

EMIL Alas who knows^ 

130 OTH You heard her say herself it was not I 

EMIL She said so, I must needs report the truth 
OTH She s like a liar gone to burning hell 
Twas 1 that killed her 
EMIL O the more angel she 

And you the blacker devih 

OTH She turned to folly and she was a whore 
EMIL Thou dost belie her and thou art a devil 
OTH She was false as water 
EMIL Thou art rash as fiie to say 

That she was false O, she was heavenly true! 

OTH Cassio did top her, ask thy husband else 
i4f O I weie damned beneath all depth in hell 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity Thy husband knew it all 
EMIL My husband^ 

OTH Thy husband 

EMIL That she was false to wedlock^ 

OTH Ay, with Cassio Nay had she been true, 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I d not have sold her for it 
EMIL My husband^ 

ISO OTH Ay, twas he that told me first 

An honest man he is and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds 

EMIL My husband^ 

OTH What needs this iterance, woman? I say 
thy husband 

EMIL O mistress, villany hath made mocks with 
love^ 

My husband say she was false^ 

OTH He, woman 

I say, thy husband Dost understand the woid^ 

My friend thy husband, honest, honest lago 
EMIL If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a gram a day’ He lies to th heart 
160 She was too fond of her most filthy bargain 
OTH Ha! 

EMIL Do thy worst 

This deed of thme is no moie worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her 

OTH Peace, you were best 

EMIL Thou hast not half the power to do me 
harm 

As I have to be huit O gull’ O dolt’ 

As ignorant as dirt! Thou hast done a deed — 

I care not for thy sword 1 11 make thee known 
Though I lost twenty lives Help’ help ho’ help’ 

170 The Moor hath killed my mistress’ Murther’ mur 
ther’ 


Enter montano, gratiano, iago, and others 

MON What is the matter^ How now General 
EMIL O are you come lago"^ You have done 
well 

That men must lay their murtheis on your neck 
GRA What is the matter^ 

EMIL Disprove this villain if thou be st a man 
He says thou told st him that his wife was false 
I know thou didst not thou rt not such a villain 
Speak for my heart is full 

IAGO I told him what I thought and told no 
more 

Than what he found himself was apt and true i80 

EMIL But did you ever tell him she was false^ 

IAGO I did 

EMIL You told a he an odious damned he 
Upon my soul a he’ a wicked lie’ 

She false with Cassio? Did you say with Cassio^ 

IAGO With Cassio mistress Go to charm youi 
tongue 

EMIL I will not charm my tongue, I am bound 
to speak 

My mistress here lies mm ther ed in hei bed — 

ALL O heavens forfend’ 

EMIL And your reports have set the murther on 190 
OTH Nay stare not, masters It is true indeed 
GRA Tis a strange truth 
MON O monstrous act’ 

EMIL Villany, viUany villany’ 

I think upon t I thmk’ I smell t’ O villany’ 

I thought so then 1 11 kill myself for gnef 

0 villany villany’ 

IAGO What, are you mad^ I charge you get you 
home 

EMIL Good gentlemen, let me have leave to 
speak 

Tis proper I obey him but not now 
Perchance Iago I will ne er go home 200 

OTH O’ O’ O’ Falls on the bed 

EMIL Nay, lay thee down and loar, 

For thou hast killed the sweetest innocent 
That e er did lift up eye 

OTH O she was foul’ [Rises ] 

1 scarce did know you uncle There lies your niece 
Whose breath indeed these hands have newly 

stopped 

I know this act shows horrible and grim 

GRA Poor Desdemona’ I am glad thy fathers 
dead 

Thy match was mortal to him and pure grief 
Shore his old thread atwain Did he live now 
This sight would make him do a desperate turn, 210 
Yea, curse his better angel from his side 
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And fall to reprobance 

OTH Tis pitiful but yet lago knows 
That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 
A thousand times committed Cassio confessed it 
And she did gratify his amoious works 
With that lecogmzance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave hei I saw it m his hand 
It was a handkerchief an antique token 
220 My fathei gave my mother 

EMIL O God^ O heavenly God* 
lAGO Zouns hold your peace! 

EMIL Twill out, twill out* I peace^ 

No I will speak as liberal as the north 
Let heaven and men and devils, let them all. 

All all ciy shame against me, yet 111 speak 
lAGO Be wise and get you home 
EMIL I will not 

[lAGO draws and threatens emilia ] 
GKA Fie! 

Your swoid upon a woman^ 

EMIL O thou dull Moor^ That handkerchief thou 
speak st of 

230 I found by fortune and did give my husband. 

For often with a solemn earnestness 
More than indeed belonged to such a trifle 
He begged of me to steal t 
lAGO Villanous whoie^ 

EMIL She give it Cassio^ No ahs I found it. 
And I did give t my husband 

lAGO Filth thou best’ 

EMIL By heaven I do not I do not gentlemen 
0 murd rous coxcomb ^ what should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife^ 

OTH Are theie no stones in heaven 

But what serves for the thunder^ Precious villain* 
The MOOR runs at iago iago hlls his wife 
240 GRA The woman falls Sure he hath killed his 
wife 

EMIL Ay ay O lay me by my mistress side 

Exit IAGO 

GRA He s gone but his wife s killed 
MON Tis a notorious villain Take you this 
weapon 

Which I have here recovered from the Mooi 
Come guaid the door without, let him not pass. 

But kill him rather 1 11 after that same villam 
For tis a damned slave 

Exeunt montano and gratiano 
OTH I am not valiant neither. 

But every puny whipster gets my sword 
But why should honor outlive honesty 
Let it go all 

212 reprobance damnation 216 gratify reward 217 recognizance 
bond 223 liberal as the north freely as the north wind 237 coxcomb 
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uprightness 


EMIL What did thy song bode lady^ 250 

Haik canst thou heai me^ I will play the swan 
And die in music [Szng^] Willow, willow willow 
Mooi she was chaste She loved thee cruel Moor 
So come my soul to bliss as I speak true 
So speaking as I think I die I die She dies 

OTH I have another weapon m this chamber 
It IS a sword of Spam the ice brook s temper 

0 here it is Uncle I must come forth 

GRA [within] If thou attempt it it will cost thee 
deal 

Thou hast no weapon and peifoice must suffer 260 

OTH Look in upon me then and speak with me 
Or naked as I am I will assault thee 

[Enter gratiano ] 

GRA What IS the matter^ 

OTH Behold, I have a weapon 

A bettei never did itself sustam 
Upon a soldier s thigh I have seen the day 
That with this little arm and this good sword 

1 have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop But O vain boast* 

Who can control his fate*^ Tis not so now 

Be not afiaid, though you do see me weaponed 2/0 

Here is my journey s end, here is my butt 

And very seamark of my utmost sail 

Do you go back dismayed^ Tis a lost fear 

Man but a rush against Othello s breast 

And he retires Where should Othello go^ 

Now how dost thou look now^ O ill staried wench’ 

Pale as thy smock* When we shall meet at compt 
This look of thine will hurl my soul fiom heaven 
And fiends will snatch at it Cold, cold, my girP 
Even like thy chastity O cursed cursed slave* 280 

Whip me ye devils 

From the possession of this heavenly sight* 

Blow me about in winds roast me in sulphui. 

Wash me in steep down gulfs of liquid fire* 

O Desdemona* dead* Desdemona* dead* O* O* 

Enter lodovico, montano, iago and officers 
CASSIO m a chair 

LOD Wheie is this rash and most unfortunate 
man^ 

OTH Thats he that was Othello Here I am 
LOD Where is that viper^ Brmg the villain forth 
OTH I look down towards his feet, but thats a 
fable 

If that thou be st a devil, I cannot kill thee 290 

[Wounds IAGO ] 

LOD Wrench his sword from him 

IAGO I bleed, sir but not killed 

257 the ice brook s temper tempered m icy water 262 naked un 
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OTH I am not sorry neither Id have thee live 
For in my sense tis happiness to die 

LOD O thou Othello that wert once so good, 
Falln m the practice of a damned slave 
What shall be said to thee^ 

OTH Why, anything 

An honorable murdeier, if you will. 

For naught I did in hate but all in honor 
LOD This wretch hath part confessed his villany 
Did you and he consent in Cassio s deaths 
OTH Ay 

CAS Deal General I never gave you cause 
OTH I do believe it and I ask your pardon 
Will you, I pi ay, demand that demi devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body^^ 
lAGO Demand me nothing What you know you 
know 

From this time forth I never will speak word 
LOD What not to pray^ 

GRA Torments will ope youi lips 

OTH Well thou dost best 

LOD Sir, you shall understand what hath befall n. 
Which as I think you know not Heie is a letter 
Found in the pocket of the slam Roderigo 
And here another the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undeitook 
By Roderigo 
OTH O Viliam^ 

CAS Most heathenish and most gross f 

LOD Now heres another discontented paper 
Found in his pocket too and this it seems, 

Roderigo meant t have sent this damned viUain 
But that belike lago in the nick 
Came in and satisfied him 

OTH O thou pernicious caitiflF' 

How came you Cassio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife 

CAS I found It in my chamber 

And he himself confessed it but even now 
That there he dropped it for a special puipose 
Which wrought to his desire 

OTH O foolf fooh fooF 

CAS Theie is besides in Roderigo s letter 
How he upbraids lago that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch whereon it came 
That I was cast and even but now he spake 
After long seemmg dead lago hurt him 
lago set him on 

LOD You must forsake this loom and go with us 
Your power and your command is taken off 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus For this slave 
If theie be any cunning cruelty 
That can toiment him much and hold him long 
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It shall be his You shall close prisoner rest 
Till that the natuie of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state Come, bring away 340 

OTH Soft you a word or two before you go 
I have done the state some service and they know t 
No more of that I pray you in your letteis 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate 
Speak of me as I am Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well 
Of one not easily jealous but being wi ought 
Perplexed in the extieme, of one whose hand 
Like the base Indian threw a pearl away 350 

Richer than all his tribe of one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood 
Diops tears as fast as the Arabian tiees 
Then med cinable gum Set you down this 
And say besides that m Aleppo once 
Where a malignant and a turbaned Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state 
I took by th throat the circumcised dog 
And smote him thus He stabs himself 

LOD O bloody period! 

GBA All thats spoke is maned 360 

OTH I kissed thee eie I killed thee No way but 
this 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss He dies 

CAS This did I feai but thought he had no 
weapon 

For he was great of heait 

LOD 0 Spartan dog 

More fell than anguish hunger or the sea^ 

Look on the tragic loading of this bed 

This is thy woik The object poisons sight 

Let it be hid Gratiano, keep the house 

And seize upon the fortunes of the Mooi 

For they succeed on you To you, Lord Governor 370 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain 

The time the place, the torture — O enforce it^ 

Myself will straight aboard and to the state 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate Exeunt 

338 close prisoner rest remain in strict confinement 341 Soft just 
a moment o49 Perplexed ent-ingled 351 subdued oveicome by emo 
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period ending 365 fell cruel 371 censure judgment 374 act senes of 
events 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 How does Shakespeare convey to us the situation of 
the play^ How do his methods in this respect differ 
from those of Sophocles^ 

2 Do the shifts in time and place of Othello affect its 
umty^ 

3 What IS the basic action of the play^ How is it re 
vealed^ 

4 If the chorus of Oedipus Rex may be said to present 
the commentator on the events of the play does the 
omission of the chorus in Othello make it more difficult 
to follow^ 
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5 What IS the style of poetry of the play^ How does 
it contribute to the action^ How does it difiEer from 
Oedipus Rex’^ 

6 What IS the nature of lago s character? What are his 
motivations'^ Are the reasons he gives in his solilo- 
quies tlie real reasons for his actions'^ Are they strong 
enough to justify his conduct^ What is his view of hfe 
how does it contiast with Othello s^ Is there a character 
similar to lago in Oedipus Rex’^ 

7 What IS the nature of Othello s character'^ What are 
his motivations'^ What weakness of character does he 
exhibit!^ Does he fall because of the success of lagos 
designs or because of the weakness of character which 
lagos machinations bring to the surface^ 

8 Is Othello s dovoifall justified? What effect does his 
fall have on us^^ 

9 What view of life does Shakespeare take in the play^ 
How is this revealed^ What is your reaction to this 
view? 

10 What points of similarity and of difference do you 
find m Othello and Oedipus Rex^^ 


The “Othello” Music 


G W thon Kntght 

For a time G Wilson Knights books on Shakespeare 
were dismissed as nonsense by scholars more concerned 
with the establishment of the text of the plays than with 
an understanding of what the text said However in 
recent years it is becoming more and more apparent 
that Knight is one of the most significant interpreters 
of Shakespeare his work has become widely influential 
and he appears to be taking on some of the stature of a 
modern day Bradley the author whose work on Shake- 
spearean tragedy stands as probably the most influential 
criticism of Shakespeare ever written T S Eliot has 
confessed that reading his essays seems to me 

to have enlarged my understanding of the Shakespearean 
pattern This is the clue to Kmghts approach to view 
the plays as a whole and by meticulous analysis, to ab- 
stract from them the peculiarly Shakespearean view of 
life Of course such a method is particularly open to 
abuse for the critic may be imposmg on the play not 
Shakespeare s but his own view of hfe But witli the 
help of the myth and ritual approach to hterature Knight 
has drawn from the plays a view of life which if it is 
not altogether Shakespeare s — ^for after all his view of 
life is in the plays themselves — does at least justice 
to their variety breadth and depth The paper on 
Othello is characteristic of Knight s method careful 
scrutin5^ of the text hand in hand witli an awareness of 
the larger meanings of the play 


In Othello we are faced with the vividly paiticular 
rather than the vague and universal The play as a 
whole has a distinct formal beauty withm it we are 
ever confronted with beautiful and solid forms The 
persons tend to appear as warmly human, concrete 
They are neither vaguely universalized as in King 
Lear or Macbeth nor deliberately mechanized and 
vitalized by the poets philosophic plan as in Meas 
ure for Measure and Ttmon of Athens wherein the 
significance of the dramatic person is dependent al 
most wholly on oui undeistandmg of the allegorical 
or symbolical meaning It is true that lago is here 
a mysterious inhuman creature of unlimited cyni- 
cism but the very presence of the concrete creations 
around m diff ei entiatmg him sharply from the rest 
hmits and defines him Othello is a story of intrigue 
rather than a visionary statement If however we 
tend to regal d Othello Desdemona and lago as 
suggestive symbols rather than human beings, we 
may from a level view of their interaction, find a 
clear relation existing between Othello and other 
plays of the hate theme Such an analysis will be 
heie only in part satisfactoiy It exposes certam un- 
deilying ideas abstiacts them from the original it is 
less able to mterpiet the whole positive beauty of the 
play With this important reservation I shall push 
die mteipretative method as far as possible 

Othello IS dominated by its protagonist Its su- 
premely beautiful effects of style are all expressions 
of Othello s personal passion Thus in first analysmg 
Othello s poetry we shall lay the basis for an under- 
standmg of the plays symbolism this matter of 
style IS indeed crucial and I shall now indicate 
those qualities which clearly distinguish it fiom other 
Shakespearian poetry It holds a rich music all its 
own, and possesses a umque solidity and precision 
of picturesque phrase or image a peculiar chastity 
and serenity of thought It is as a rule barren of 
duect metaphysical content Its thought does not 
mesh with die readers rather it is always outside 
us aloof This aloofness is the resultant of an inward 
aloofness of image from image, word from word The 
dommant quahty is separation, not as is more usual 
m Shakespeare cohesion Consider these* exquisite 
poetic movements 

O heavy hour^ 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 

Of sun and moon and that the affrighted globe 

Should yawn at alteration (v n 97) 

Or 

It IS the very error of the moon 

[The number of the Act and Scene given for any play in this 
essay identify accurately the passage referred to although the 
line number may differ (by a few lines) in various publications — 
Editors] 
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She comes more near the earth than she was wont 
And makes men mad (v ii 107) 

These are solid gems of poetry which lose little by 
divorce fiom their context wheiem they dilfei from 
the finest passages of King Lear or Macbeth which 
are as wild flowers not to be uptom from their rooted 
soil if they are to live In these two quotations we 
should note how the human diama is thrown into 
sudden contrast and vivid unexpected i elation with 
the tremendous concrete machmeiy of the universe 
which IS thought of in terms of individual heavenly 
bodies sun and moon The same effect is appaient 
in 

Nay had she been true 
If Heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite 
Id not have sold her for it (v u 141) 

Notice the smgle word chrysolite with its outstand- 
ing and remote beauty this is typical of Othello 
The effect in such passages is primarily one of 
contiast The vastness of the night sky and its mov- 
ing planets, or the earth itself — ^here conceived ob- 
jectively as a solid round visualized object — ^these 
things though thrown momentarily into sensible re- 
lation with the passions of man, yet remain vast 
distant separate, seen but not apprehended, some- 
thing against which the dramatic movement may be 
silhouetted but with which it cannot be merged This 
poetic use of heavenly bodies serves to elevate the 
theme to raise issues mfinite and unknowable Those 
bodies are not, however, implicit symbols of mans 
spirit as in King Lear they remam distmct isolated 
phenomena sublimely decorative to the play In 
Macbeth and King Lear man commands the elements 
and the stars they are part of him Compare the 
above quotations from Othello with this from King 
Lear 

You nimble hghtnmgs dart your bhndmg flames 
Into her scornful eyes! Infect her beauty 
You fen suck d fogs drawn by the powerful sun 
To fall and blast her pnde (ii iv 167) 

This IS typical natural images are given a human 
value They are msignificant visually their value is 
only that which they bring to the human passion 
which cues out to them Then aesthetic grandeur 
in and for themselves is not relevant to the King 
Lear universe So, too, Macbeth cries 

Stars hide your fires 

Let not light see my black and deep desires 

(i iv 50) 

And Lady Macbeth 

Come thick night 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of Hell 


That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry Hold hold* (i v 51) 

Here and m the King Lear extract theie is no clear 
visual effect as in Othello tremendous images and 
suggestions are evoked only to be blurred as images 
by the moie powerful passion which calls them into 
being Images in Macbeth are thus continually vague 
masteied by passion apprehended but not seen In 
Othello s poetry they are concrete detached seen 
but not apprehended We meet the same effect in 

Like to the Pontic sea 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne er feels retiring ebb but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont 
Even so my bloody thoughts with violent pace 
Shall ne er look back ne er ebb to humble love 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up Now by yond marble heaven 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow 
I here engage my words (iii iii 454) 

This is, indeed a typical speech The long compar 
ison explicitly made wheie in King Lear oi Mac 
beth a series of swiftly evolving metaphors would 
be more chaiacteiistic is anothei example of the 
separateness obtaining throughout Othello Theie is 
no fusmg of word with word rathei a careful juxta 
position of one word or image with anothei And 
there are again the giand smgle words Piopontic, 
Hellespont, with their shaip clear consonant 
sounds, constitutmg defined auial solids typical of 
the Othello music mdeed fine single words espe 
cially proper names are a characteristic of this play 
— Anthropophagi Ottomites Aiabian tiees, the base 
Indian the Egyptian Palestine Mauietania the 
Sagittal y Olympus Mandragora, Othello Desde 
mona This is a rough assortment not all used by 
Othello, but It points the Othello quality of iich 
often expressly consonantal, outstanding woids Now 
Othello s prayer, with its marble heaven is most 
typical and illustrative One watches the figure of 
Othello silhouetted against a flat sohd moveless sky 
there is a plastic, static suggestion about the image 
Compare it with a similar King Lear prayer 

O heavens 

If you do love old men if your sweet sway 

Allow obedience if yourselves are old 

Make it your cause send down and take my part* 

(ii IV 192) 

Here we do not watch Lear We are Lear Theie is 
no visual effect, no rigid subject object relation be 
tween Lear and the heavens nor any contrast, but 
an absolute unspatial unity of spiiit The heavens 
blend with Lears piayer each is pait of the othei 
There is an intimate interdependence, not a mere 
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juxtaposition Lear thus identifies himself m kind 
with the heavens to which he addresses himself 
directly Othello speaks of yond marble heaven in 
the thud peison and swears by it does not pray 
to it It IS conceived as outside his interests 
This detached style most excellent in point of 
clarity and stateliness tends also to lose something 
in respect of power At moments of great tension 
the Othello style fails of a supreme effect Capable 
of fine things quite unmatched m their particulai 
quality in any other play it nevertheless sinks some- 
times to a studied artificiality nerveless and without 
force For example Othello thinks of himself as 

one whose subdued eyes 
Albeit unused to the melting mood 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum (v ii 347) 

Beside this we might place Macduff s 

O I could play the woman with mine eyes 

And braggart with my tongue* But gentle heavens 

Cut short all intermission (iv in 229) 

Othello s lines here have a certain restiained melodic 
beauty, hke the Pontic sea passage, both speeches 
use the typical Othello picturesque image or word 
both compaie by simile the passion of man with 
some picture delightful m itself which is developed 
for its own sake slightly overdeveloped — so that the 
final result makes us forget the emotion m contem 
plation of the image Beauty has been imposed on 
human sorrow rather than shown to be mtrinsic 
therem But Macduff s passionate utterance has not 
time to paint word pictures of yond marble heaven 
or to search for abstiuse geographical images of the 
Hellespont or Arabia There is more force m his first 
line than all Othello s slightly over strained phra 
seology of subdued eyes and meltmg mood Its 
stiength derives from the compression of metaphor 
and the sudden heightened significance of a single 
very commonplace word ( woman ) whereas the 
other style deliberately refuses power in the level 
prolixity of simile and searches always for the pic 
turesque The Othello style is diffuse, leisurely, like 
a meandering river, the Macbeth style compressed, 
concentrated and explosive often jerky leapmg hke 
a mountain torrent But metaphor is not essential to 
mtensest Shakespearian power Another still finer 
passage from King Lear on the same theme might 
be adduced 

Cordelia How does my royal lord*^ How fares your 
majesty^ 

Lear You do me wrong to take me out o the grave 
Thou art a soul m bhss but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead (iv vii 44) 


The extraordinary force of that ending is gamed by 
simile but theie is no diffusion of content no ac 
cent that does not carry the maximum of emotion 
It is even moie powerful than Macduff s speech 
smce it lacks excitability it has the contiol and 
dignity of Othello s with the compressed, explosive 
quality of Macduff s The Othello style does not 
compass the overpowering effects of Macbeth or 
King Lear nor does it, as a rule aim at them At 
the most agonizing moments of Othello s story how 
ever, there is apparent weakness we find an exag 
gerated false rhetoric 

There is a speech in Othello that begins in the 
typical restrained manner but degenerates finally to 
what might almost be called bombast It starts 

Where should Othello go^ 

Now how dost thou look now*^ O ill starr d wench* 
Pale as thy smocki When we shall meet at compt 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from Heaven 
And fiends will snatch at it Cold cold my girl* 

Even hke thy chastity (v ii 270) 

Here we have the perfection of the Othello style 
Concrete visual detached Compare it with Lears 
Thou art a soul in bliss , wheie the effect, 
though perhaps more powerful and immediate is 
yet vague intangible spiritualized Now this speech, 
started in a style that can m its own way challenge 
that of King Lear^ rapidly degenerates as Othello s 
mind is represented as collapsing under the extreme 
of anguish 

O cursed cursed slave! Whip me ye devils 
From the possession of this heavenly sight* 

Blow me about in winds* roast me m sulphur* 

Wash me in steep down gulfs of liquid fire* 

O Desdemona* Desdemona* dead* 

Oh* Oh* Oh* (v 11 276) 

There is a sudden reversal of poetic beauty these 
lines lack cogency because they exaggerate rather 
than concentrate the emotion Place beside these 
violent eschatological images the passage from King 
Lear 

And my poor fool is hang d* No no no hfe* 

Why should a dog a horse a rat have life 
And thou no breath at all? Thou It come no more 
Never never never never never* 

Pray you undo this button thank you sir 
Do you see thisi^ Look on her look her lips 
Look there look there* (v m 307) 

Notice by what rough homely images the passion 
IS tiansmitted — which are as truly an mtegral part 
of the naturalism of King Lear as the mosaic and 
pohshed phrase, and the abstruse and picturesque 
allusion are in its best passages, characteristic of 
Othello s speech Thus the extreme, slightly exag 
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gerated beauty of Othello s language is not mam 
tamed This is even more true elsewhere Othello 
who usually luxuriates in deliberate and magnificent 
rhetoric raves falls in a trance 

Lie with her* lie on her* We say he on her when 
they behe her Lie with her* that s fulsome Handker 
chief — confessions — ^handkerchief! To confess and be 
hanged for his labour first to be hanged and then to 
confess — I tremble at it Nature would not invest herself 
in such shadowing passion without some instruction 
It IS not words that shake me thus Pish* Noses ears 
and lips — Is t possible*^ — Confess — ^handkerchief* — O 
devil* 

(iv 1 35) 

Whereas Lears madness nevei lacks artistac mean 
mg, whereas its most extravagant and grotesque 
effects are presented with imaginative cogency 
Othello can speak words like these This is the 
lago spiiit the lago-medicine at work like an acid 
eating mto bright metal This is the primary fact of 
Othello and therefore of the play something of 
solid beauty is undermined wedged open so that 
it exposes an extreme ugliness 

When Othello is represented as enduring loss of 
control he is, as Macbeth and Leai never are ugly 
idiotic but when he has full control he attains an 
architectural stateliness of quarried speech, a silver 
rhetoric of a kind unique m Shakespeare 

It IS the cause it is the cause my soul — 

Let me not name it to you you chaste stars! — 

It IS the cause Yet 111 not shed her blood 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster 

Yet she must die else shell betray more men 

Put out the light and then put out the light 

If I quench thee thou flaming minister 

I can again thy former hght restore 

Should I repent me but once put out thy light 

Thou cunning st pattern of excelling nature 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relume When I have pluck d the rose 

I cannot give it vital growth again 

It needs must wither 1 11 smell it on the tree 

(V 11 1) 

This IS the noble Othello music highly coloured rich 
m sound and phrase stately Each word solidifies as 
It takes its place in the pattern This speech well 
illustrates the Othello style the visual or tactile sug 
gestion — whiter skin of hers than snow smooth as 
monumental alabaster , the slightly over-decorative 
phrase flammg minister the momentary juxtaposi 
tion of humanity and the vast spaces of the night 
the chaste stars the concrete imagery of thou 
cunning st pattern of excelling nature and the 
lengthy comparison of life with light the presence 
of simple forward flowing clarity of dignified state- 


ment and of simile in place of the superlogical weld 
mg of thought with molten thought as in the more 
compressed agile and concentrated poetry of Mac 
beth and King Lear, and the fine outstandmg smgle 
word, Promethean In these respects Othello s 
speech is nearer the style of the aftermath of Ehza 
bethan literature, the settled lava of that fiery erup 
tion which gave us the solid image of Marvell and 
the marmoreal phrase of Biowne it is the most 
Miltonic thing in Shakespeare 

This peculiarity of style directs our interpretation 
m two ways Fust the tremendous reversal horn 
extreme, almost over decorative, beauty to extreme 
ugliness — ^both of a kind unusual in Shakespeare — 
will be seen to reflect a primary truth about the 
play That I will demonstrate later in my essay Sec 
ond the concreteness and separation of image woid 
or phrase contrasting with the close knit language 
elsewhere suggests a proper approach to Othello 
which is not proper to Macbeth or King Lear Sep 
aration is the rule throughout Othello Whereas in 
Macbeth and King Lear we have one dominant at 
mospheie built of a myriad subtleties of thought 
and phraseology entwining throughout subduing 
our minds wholly to then respective visions whereas 
each has a single quality expresses as a whole a 
smgle statement Othello is built rather of outstand 
mg differences In Othello all is silhouetted defined, 
concrete Instead of leading a unique pervading 
atmospheiic suggestion — geneially our key to inter 
pretation of what happens within that atmosphere 
— ^we must heie read the meaning of separate per 
sons The persons here aie tiuly sepaiate Lear 
Cordelia Edmund all grow out of the Lear universe 
all are levelled by its characteiistic atmosphere all 
blend with it and with each other so that they are 
less closely and vividly defined They lack solidity 
Othello Desdemona lago however are clearly and 
vividly separate All here — ^but lago — are solid con 
Crete Conti ast is raised to its highest pitch Othello 
is statuesque Desdemona most concretely human 
and individual lago if not human or in any usual 
sense lealistic, is quite unique Within analysis of 
these three persons and their interaction lies the 
meaning of Othello In Macbeth or King Lear we 
interpret primarily a singleness of vision Here con 
fronted with a significant diversity we must have 
regard to the essential relation existing between the 
three main personal conceptions Interpretation must 
be based not on unity but differentiation Therefore 
I shall pursue an examination of this triple symbol 
ism which analysis will finally resolve the difficulty 
of Othello s speech wavering as it does between 
what at first sight appeal an almost artificial beauty 
and an equally inartistic ughness 

Othello radiates a world of romantic heroic and 
picturesque adventure All about him is highly col 
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ouied He is a Moor he is noble and generally re 
spected he is proud in the riches of his achievement 
Now his prowess as a soldier is emphasized His 
aims have spent their deaiest action in the tented 
field (i 111 85) Again 

The tyrant custom most grave Senators, 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice driven bed of down (i iii 230) 

His iron waiiiorship is suggested throughout lago 
says 

Can he be angry^ I have seen the cannon 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air 
And like the Devil from his very arm 
Puff d his own brother — and can he be angry 
Something of moment then I will go meet him 
There s matter in t indeed if he be angry 

(m IV 133) 

And Lodovico 

Is this the noble nature 

Whom passion could not shake^ Whose solid virtue 

The shot of accident nor dart of chance 

Could neither graze nor pierce^ (iv i 276) 

But we also meet a curious discrepancy Othello 
tells us 

Rude am I in my speech 
And little bless d with the soft phrase of peace 

(i 111 81) 

Yet the dominant quality m this play is the exqui- 
sitely moulded language the noble cadence and 
chiselled phrase of Othello s poetiy Othello s speech 
theiefoie reflects not a soldiei s language but the 
quality of soldieiship in all its glamour of romantic 
adventure it holds an imaginative realism It has a 
certain exotic beauty, is a storied and romantic 
treasure house of rich colouiful experiences He re 
counts his adventures, telling of 

antres vast and desarts idle 
Rough quarries rocks and hills whose heads touch 
heaven (i ui 140) 

of Cannibals and the Anthropophagi and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders (i iii 
144) He tells Desdemona of the handkerchief given 
by an Egyptian to his mothei 

Tis true there s magic in the web of it 
A sibyl that had number d in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses 
In her prophetic fury sewd the work 
The worms were hallow d that did breed the silk 
And It was dyed in mummy which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens hearts (nr iv 70) 

Swords are vivid spiritualized things to Othello 
There is his famous line 


Keep up your bright swords for the dew will rust 
them (i 11 59) 

And in the last scene he says 

I have another weapon m this chamber 

It IS a sword of Spam the ice brook s temper 

(v 11 251) 

In his addiess at the end, he speaks of himself as 
one whose hand 

Like the base Indian threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe (v ii 345) 

His tears flow as the gum from Arabian tiees (v ii 
349) he recounts how m Aleppo he smote a malig- 
nant and a turban d Turk (v ii 352) for insultmg 
Venice Fmally there is his noble apostrophe to his 
lost occupation 

Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue* O farewell* 

Farewell the neighing steed and tlie shrill trump 
The spirit stirring drum the ear piercing fife 
The royal banner and all quality 
Pride pomp and circumstance of glorious war* 

And O you mortal engines whose rude throats 
The immortal Joves dread clamours counterfeit 
Farewell* Othello s occupation s gone 

(m 111 350) 

Again we have the addition of phrase to separate 
plu-ase rather than the interdependence the evolu 
tion of thought from thought the clinging mesh of 
close bound suggestions of other plays This noble 
eulogy of war is intrmsic to the conception Wai is 
in Othello s blood When Desdemona accepts him 
she knows she must not be a moth of peace (i iii 
258) Othello is a compound of highly coloured 
romantic adventure — ^he is himself coloured — and 
war together with a great pride and a great faith 
m those realities His very life is dependent on a 
fundamental belief in the validity and nobility of 
human action — ^with, perhaps, a strong tendency 
towards his own achievement in paiticular Now 
war in Shakespeare is usually a positive spiiitual 
value like love There is reference to the soldiership 
of the protagonist in all the plays analysed in my 
present tieatment Soldiership is almost the condi 
tion of nobility and so the Shakespearian hero is 
usually a soldier Therefore Othello with refeience 
to the Shakespearian universe becomes automati- 
cally a symbol of faith in human values of love, of 
war of lomance in a wide and sweeping sense He 
IS, as it were, conscious of all he stands for from 
the first to the last he loves his own romantic his- 
tory He IS like Troilus dedicate to these values 
has faith and pride in both Like Troilus he is con- 
ceived as extraordmarily direct, simple credulous 
(iv 1 46) Othello, as he appears m the action of 
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the play, may be considered the high priest of hu- 
man endeavour robed m the vestments of lomance 
whom we watch serving in the temple of war at the 
altar of love s divinity 

Desdemona is his divmity She is at the same 
time warmly human There is a certain domestic 
femininity about her She is a maiden never bold 
(i 111 94) We hear that the house affairs (had 
Cordelia any^) drew her often from Othello s narra 
tive (i m 147) But she asks to hear the whole 
history 

I did consent, 

And often did beguile her o£ her tears 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs 
She swore in faith, twas strange twas passmg 
strange 

Twas pitiful twas wondrous pitiful 

She wish d she had not heard it yet she wish d 

That heaven had made her such a man 

(i 111 155) 

The same domesticity and gentleness is apparent 
throughout She talks of to night at supper (in iii 
57) or to-morrow dinner (m iii 58), she is typ- 
ically femmme m her attempt to help Cassio, and 
her pity for him This is how she describes her suit 
to Othello 

Why this IS not a boon 
Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves 
Or feed on nourishmg dishes or keep you warm 
Or sue to you to do a pecuhar profit 
To your own person (ni ui 76) 

— a speech reflectmg a world of sex contrast She 
would bmd Othello s head with her handkerchief — 
that handkerchief which is to become a terrific sym 
bol of Othello s jealousy The Othello world is emi 
nently domestic, and Desdemona expressly feminine 
We hear of her needlework (iv i 197), her fan 
gloves, mask (iv u 8) In the exquisite willow song 
scene, we see her with her maid, Emilia Emilia 
gives her Tier nightly wearing (iv in 16) Emilii 
says she has laid on her bed the wedding sheets 
(iv 11 104) Desdemona asked for Then there is the 
willow song, brokenly sung whilst Emilia unpins 
(iv 111 34) Desdemona s ^ess 

My mother had a maid called Barbara 

She was in love, and he she loved proved mad 

And did forsake her (iv iii 26) 

The extreme beauty and pathos of this scene are 
largely dependent on the domesticity of it Othello 
IS eminently a domestic tragedy But this element in 
the play is yet to be related to another moie uni 
versal element Othello is concretely human, so is 


Desdemona Othello is very much the typical middle 
aged bachelor entering matrimony late in hfe but 
he IS also, to transpose a phrase of lago s a symbol 
of human — especially masculine — pm pose, courage 
and valour (iv ii 218) and in a final judgement is 
seen to represent the idea of human faith and value 
in a very wide sense Now Desdemona also veiy 
human with an individual domestic feminine chaim 
and simplicity is yet also a symbol of woman in 
general daimg the unknown seas of marriage with 
die mystery of man Beyond this, in the far flight of 
a transcendental mterpretation it is clear that she 
becomes a symbol of man s ideal the supreme value 
of love At the limit of the series of wider and wider 
suggestions which appeal from imaginative contem 
plation of a poetic symbol she is to be equated with 
the divme principle In one scene of Othello and 
one only direct poetic symbolism breaks acioss the 
vividly human domestic world of this play^ As 
everything in Othello is separated, defined so the 
plot itself is in two distinct geographical divisions 
Venice and Cypius Desdemona leaves the safety 
and calm of her home for the stormy voyage to 
Cyprus and the tempest of the following tragedy 
lagos plot begins to work in the second part The 
storm scene between the two paits is important 
Storms are continually symbols of tragedy m 
Shakespeare This scene contains some most vivid 
imaginative effects among them passages of fine 
storm-poetry of the usual kmd 

For do but stand upon the foammg shore 
The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds 
The wind shak d surge with high and monstrous 
mane 

Seems to cast water on the burmng bear 
And quench the guards of the ever fixed pole 
I never did like molestation view 
On the enchafed flood (n i 11) 

This storm-poetry is here closely associated with the 
human element And in this scene where direct 
storm symbolism occurs it is noteworthy that the 
figures of Desdemona and Othello are both strongly 
ideahzed 

Cassio Tempests themselves high seas and howling 
wmds 

The gutter d rocks and congregated sands — 

Traitors ensteep d to clog the guiltless keel — 

As having sense of beauty do omit 
Their mortal natures letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona 
Montano What is she^ 

Cassio She that I spake of our great captain s captain 
Left m the conduct of the bold lago 

1 But note too the significance of the inai,ic handlei chief av both 
a symbol of domesUc sanctity and the play s one link with the 
supernatural (1947) 
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Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A sennights speed Great Jove Othello guard 
And swell his sail with thine own powerful breath 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship 
Make loves quick pants in Desdemonas arms 
Give renewed fire to our extmcted spirits 
And bring all Cyprus comfort^ 

Enter Desdemona &c 

O behold 

The riches of the ship is come on shore ^ 

Ye men of Cyprus let her have your knees 
Hail to thee lady^ and the grace of Heaven 
Before behind thee and on every hand 
Enwheel thee round* (ii i 68) 

Desdemona is thus endued with a certain transcen 
dent quality of beauty and giace She paragons 
description and wild fame says Cassio she is 


meiging with and accompanying tiagedy the stoim 
heie IS thus contrasted with the following tiagic 
events as usual in Othello contrast and sepaiation 
take the place of fusion and unity This scene is thus 
a microcosm of the play reflecting its action Colouis 
which are elsewhere softly toned are here splashed 
vividly on the play s canvas Here especially Othello 
appeals a prmce of heroes Desdemona is lit by a 
divine feminine radiance both are transfigured They 
are shown as commg safe to land by Heaven s 
grace, triumphant, bravmg war and tempestuous 
seas guns thundeiing their welcome The reference 
of all this, on the plane of high poetic symbolism 
to the play as a whole is evident 

Against these two lago pits his intellect In this 
scene too lago declares himself with especial clar 
ity 


One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens 

And in the essential vesture of creation 

Does tire the mgener (ii i 63) 

And Othello enters the port of Gypius as a hero 
coming to bung comfort, to give renewed file to 
men The entry of Desdemona and that of Othello 
aie both hei aided by discharge of guns which both 
merges finely with the tempest symbolism and the 
violent stress and excitement of the scene as a whole 
and heightens oui sense of the wariior nobility of 
the piotagomst and his wife subdued as she is to 
the very quality of her lord (i in 253) Meeting 
Desdemona he speaks 

Othello O my fair warrior* 

Desdemona My dear Othello* 

Othello It gives me wonder great as my content 
To see you here before me O my souls joy* 

If after every tempest come such calms 

May the winds blow till they have waken d death* 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus high and duck again as low 
As Hell s from Heaven* If it were now to die 
Twere now to be most happy for, I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute 
Thit not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in urknovm fate (ii i 185) 


O gentle lady do not put me to t 

For I am nothing if not critical (ii i 118) 

His conversation with Desdemona reveals his philos 
ophy Presented under the cloak of fun it exposes 
nevertheless his attitude to life that of the cynic 
Roderigo is his natural companion the fool is a 
convenient implement and at the same time con 
tinual food for his philosophy Othello and Desde 
mona are radiant beautiful lago opposes them 
ciitical intellectual Like cold steel his cvnic skill 
will run through the warm body of their love Asked 
to praise Desdemona he draws a picture of womanlv 
goodness in a vein of mockery, and concludes 

lago She was a wight if ever such wight were — 

Desdemona To do what*^ 

lago To suckle fools and chronicle small beer 

(ii 1 158) 

Here is his reason for hating Othello s and Desde- 
monas love he hates their beauty to him a mean- 
ingless, stupid thing That is lago Cynicism is his 
philosophy, his very life, his motive in workmg 
Othello s ruin The play turns on this theme the 
cynical intellect pitted agamst a lovable humanity 
transfigured by qualities of heroism and grace As 
Desdemona and Othello embrace he says 


This IS the harmonious marriage of true and noble 
minds Othello Desdemona and their love are here 
apparent m this scene of storm and reverberating 
discharge of cannon, as things of noble and conquei 
mg strength they radiate romantic valour Othello 
is essential man in all his piowess and protective 
strength Desdemona essential woman, gentle lov- 
ing brave m trust of her wariior husband The war 
IS over The storm of sea or bruit of cannonade are 
powerless to hurt them yet there is another storm 
brewing m the venomed mind of lago Instead of 


O you are well tuned now* 

But 1 11 set dovm the pegs that make this music 
As honest as I am ( ii i 202 ) 


Music IS apt we lemember OtheUos rich harmony 
of words Against the Othello music lago concen- 
trates all the forces of cynic villainy 
lagos cynicism is recurrent 


Virtue* a fig* 
thus 


tis in ourselves that we are thus or 
(r m 323) 
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Love to him is 

merely a lust of the blood and a permission of 
the will (i 111 339) 

He believes Othello^s and Desdemonas happiness 
will be shoit lived since he puts no faith in the 
validity of love Early in the play he tells Rodengo 

It cannot be that Desdemona should long continue her 
love to the Moor nor he his to her These 
Moors are changeable m their wills the food thit 
to him now is as luscious as locusts shall be to him 
shortly as bitter as coloquintida She must change for 
youth when she is sated with his body she will find 
the error of her choice she must have change she 
must 

(i ill 347) 

This IS probably lago s sincere belief, his usual atti 
tude to love he is not necessarily deceivmg Rode 
iigo Aftei this, when he is alone we hear that he 
suspects Othello with his own wife nor are we sur 
prised And finally his own cynical beliefs suggest 
to him a way of spiting Othello He thinks of Cassio 

After some time to abuse Othello s ear 

That he is too familiar with his wife ( i m 401 ) 

The order is important lago flist states his disbelief 
m Othello s and Desdemonas continued love and 
next thinks of a way of precipitating its end That 
is he puts his cynicism into action The same rhyth- 
mic sequence occurs later lago witnesses Cassio s 
meeting with Desdemona at Cyprus, and comments 
as follows 

He takes her by the palm ay well said whisper with 
as little a web as this will I ensnare as great a fly as 
Cassio Ay smile upon her do I will gyve thee in 
thine own courtship (ii i 168) 

lago believes Cassio loves Desdemona He has an- 
other cynical conversation with Rodengo as to Des- 
demona s chances of finding satisfaction with Othello 
and the probability of her love for Cassio (ii i 223- 
79) A kiss to lago cannot be courtesy it is 

Lechery by this hand an index and obscure prologue 
to the history of lust and foul thoughts (ii i 265) 

lago IS sincere enough and means what he says 
Cynicism is the key to his mind and actions After 
Rodengo s departure he again refers to his sus 
picions of Othello — and Cassio too — ^with his own 
wife He asserts definitely — and here there is no 
Rodengo to impress — his belief in Cassio s guilt 

That Cassio loves her I do well believe it 
That she loves him tis apt and of great credit 

(ii 1 298) 


In this soliloquy he gets his plans cleaier agam 
they aie suggested by what he beheves to be truth 
I do not suggest that lago lacks conscious villainy 
far from it Besides in another passage he shows 
that he is aware of Desdemona s innocence (iv i 
48) But It is inipoitant that we observe how his 
attitude to life casts the form and figuie of his 
meditated levenge IT is plan arises out of the cyn 
ical depths of his natuie When at the end he says 
I told him what I thought (v ii 174) he is speak 
ing at least a half-truth He hates the romance of 
Othello and the loveliness of Desdemona because 
he IS by nature the enemy of these thmgs Cassio 
he says 

hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes mine ugly ( v i 19 ) 

This IS his motive throughout other suggestions are 
suiface deep only He is cynicism loathing beauty 
refusing to allow its existence Hence the venom of 
his plot the plot IS hgo — ^both are ultimate cause 
less self begotten lago is cynicism incarnate and 
projected into action 

lago is thus utterly devilish theie is no weakness 
in his casing armour of unrepentant villainy He is 
a kind of Mephistopheles closely equivalent to 
Goethe s devil the two possessing the same qual 
ities of mockery and easy cynicism Thus he is called 
a hellish villain by Xodovico (v ii 367), a demi 
devil by Othello ( v ii 300) Othello says 

I look down towards his feet but that s a fable 
If that thou b est a devil I cannot kill thee 

(\ 11 285) 


lago himself recognizes a kinship 


Hell and night 

Must bring this monstrous hirth to the world s sight 

( I HI 409 ) 


And 


Divinity of HelT 

When devils will the blackest sins put on 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows 
As I do now (ii m 359) 


He knows that his poison (iii in 326) will bum 
like the mines of sulphur (in iii 330) in Othello 
Thus lago is to Othello the antithesis of Desde 
mona the relation is that of the spirit of denial to 
the divine principle Desdemona plays the god 
(ii 111 356) with Othello if she is false Heaven 
mocks itself (in in 278) During the action as 
lagos plot succeeds her essential divinity changes 
for Othello to a thing hideous and devilish — that is 
to its antithesis 

Her name that v/as is fresh 
As Dian s visage is now begrimed and blick 
As mine own face (iii m 387) 
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She IS now devil (iv i 252 255) or the fair devil 
(hi 111 479) her hand a sweating devil (m iv 
43) the devils themselves will feai to seize her for 
her heavenly looks (iv ii 35) Thus lago himself 
a kind of devil insidiously eats his way into this 
world of lomance chivalry nobihty The word devil 
occurs frequently in the latter acts devils are alive 
here ugly little demons of black disgrace They 
swarm over the mental hoiizon of the play occur- 
ring frequently lago is directly or indirectly their 
author and originator Devil, Hell damnation — 
these words are lecurrent and continually juxtaposed 
to thoughts of Heaven, prayer, angels We are 
clearly set amid Heaven and men and devils (v ii 
219) Such terms are related here primarily to 
sexual impurity In Othello pure love is the supreme 
good impurity damnation This pervading religious 
tonal significance relating to infidelity explains lines 
such as 

Turn thy complexion there 
Patience thou young and rose lipped cherubin — 

Ay there look grim as HelU (iv ii 61) 

Othello addresses Emilia 

You mistress 

That h e the office opposite to Saint Peter 
And keep the gate of Helfi ( iv ii 89 ) 

Here faithful love is to be identified with the divine 
the heavenlv unfaithful love oi the mistiust which 
imagines it oi the cynic that gives biith to that 
imagination — all these are to be identified with the 
devil The heio is set between the foices of Divinity 
and Hell The forces of Hell win and puie love lies 
slam Theiefoie Othello cries to devils to whip him 
from that h'^^ivenly sight (v ii 276) He knows 
himself to have been entrapped by hell foices The 
lago Devil association is of importance 
It will be lemembered that Othello is a play of 
concrete foims This world is a world of visual 
images, colour and romance It will also be clear 
that the mesh of devil references I have just sug 
gested show a mental horizon black formless col 
ouiless They contrast with the solid chiselled enam 
elled Othello style elsewhere This devil world is 
insubstantial vague negative Now on the plane of 
peisomfication we see that Othello and Desdemona 
are concrete moulded of flesh and blood warm 
lago contiasts with them metaphysically as well as 
morally he is unlimited formless villainy He is the 
spirit of denial wholly negative He never has 
visual reality He is fmther bluiied by the fact of 
his being something quite different from what he 
appears to the otheis Is he to look like a bluff 
soldier or Mephistopheles^ He is a different kind of 
being from Othello and Desdemona he belongs to 
a different world They, by their very existence, 


asseit the positive beauty of cieated forms — hence 
Othello s perfected style of speech his stiong hu- 
man appeal his faith in creations values of love 
and war This woild of created foims this sculptural 
and yet pulsing beauty the lago spirit undermines 
poisons disintegrates lago is a demon of cynicism 
colouiless formless in a world of colours shapes 
and poetry s music Of all these he would create 
chaos Othello s words are apt 

Excellent wretch* Perdition catch my soul 
But I do love thee* And when I love thee not 
Chaos IS come again (iii in 90) 

Chaos indeed lago works at the foundations of 
human values Cassio is a soldier he rums him as a 
soldier makes h m drunk So he ruins both Othello s 
love and waiiior heart He makes him absurd ugly 
Toward the end of the play there is hideous sugges 
tion We heai of coids knives poison (m in 389) 
of lovers as piime as goats as hot as monkeys (m 
ill 404) we meet Bianca the whore told by Cassio 
to throw her vile guesses m the Devils teeth (in 
IV 183) there aie Othello s incoheient mutteimgs 
Pish* Noses ears and lips* (iv i 43) he will chop 
Desdemona into messes (iv i 210) she reminds 
him of foul toads (iv ii 60) Watching Cassio he 
descends to this 

O* I see that nose of yours but not the dog I shall 
throw it to (iv 1 144) 

Othello strikes Desdemona behaves like a i aging 
beast File and biimstone* (iv i 246) he cries 
and again Goats and monkeys* (iv i 274) 
Heaven stops the nose at Desdemona s impuiity 
(iv 11 76) Othello m truth behaves like a beggar 
m his drink (iv ii 120) In all these phrases I 
would emphasize not the sense and dramatic rele- 
vance alone but the suggestion — the accumulative 
effect of ugliness hellishness idiocy negation It is 
a foimless colouiless essence insidiously undermm 
mg a world of concrete visual iichly-toned forms 
That IS the lago spirit embattled against the do 
mesticity the romance, the idealized humanity of 
the Othello world 

Here, too we find the reason for the extreme 
contrast of Othello s two styles one exotically beau 
tiful the other blatantly absurd ugly There is often 
no dignity in Othello s rage There is not meant to 
be lago would make discord of the Othello music 
Thus at his first conquest he filches something of 
Othello s style and uses it himself 

Not poppy nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owed St yesterday (ni iij 331) 
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To him Othello s pride m his life-story and Desde 
monas admiration weie ever stupid 

Mark me with what violence she first loved the Moor 

but for bragging and telling her fantastical lies and 

will she love him still for prating^ (ii i 225) 

I ago nothing if not critical speaks some truth of 
Othello s style — it is fantastical As I have shown 
it is somewhat over decorative highly coloured The 
dramatic value of this style now appears In fact, a 
proper understanding of Othello s style reveals lago s 
motive so often questioned Theie is somethmg 
sentimental in Othello s language m Othello lago is 
pure cynicism That lago should scheme — in this 
dramatic symbolism forged in terms of interactmg 
persons — to undermme Othello s faith in himself his 
wife and his occupation is mevitable Logically 
the cynic must oppose the sentimentalist dramat 
ically he works his rum by deceit and deception 
That Othello often just misses tragic dignity is the 
price of his slightly stiuned emotionalism Othello 
loves emotion for its own sake luxuriates in it, like 
Richard II As ugly and idiot ravings disjointed and 
with no passionate dignity even succeed Othello s 
swell and flood of poetry lago s triumph seems com 
plete The honomed wanior iich in strength and 
experience noble in act and repute, lies in a trance, 
nerveless, paralysed by the lago conception 

Work on my medicine work (iv i 45) 

But lagos victory is not absolute Durmg the last 
scene Othello is a nobly tragic figure His ravmgs 
are not final he uses beyond them He slays Desde- 
mona finally not so much in rage as foi the cause 
(v 11 1) He slays her m love Though Desdemona 
fails him his love, homeless perplexed m the ex- 
treme (v 11 345) endures He will kill her and 
love her after (v ii 19) In that last scene, too he 
utters the grandest of his poetry The lago spirit 
never finally envelops him, masters him, dismtegrates 
his soul Those gem-like miniatures of poetic move- 
ment quoted at the start of my essay are among 
Othello s last words His vast love has it is true, 
failed m a domestic world But now symbols of the 
wide beauty of the universe emich his thoughts the 
chaste stars the sun and moon, the ^aflFrighted 
globe the world of one entire and perfect chryso 
lite that may not buy a Desdemona s love At the 
end we know that OtheUo s fault is simphcity alone 
He is mdeed, a gull a doll; (v ii 161), he loves 
not wisely but too well (v u 343) His simple faith 
in himself endures and at the end, he takes just 
pride m recallmg his honourable service 

In this essay I have attempted to expose the un 
del lying thought of the play Interpretation here is 
not easy, nor wholly satisfactory As all within 


Othello — save the lago theme — is separated, differ 
entiated solidified so the play itself seems at first 
to be divorced fiom wider issues a lone thing of 
meaningless beauty in the Shakespearian universe 
solitary separate unyielding and chaste as the 
moon It IS unapproachable yields itself to no easy 
mating with oui minds Its thought does not readily 
mesh with our thought We can visualize it admiie 
its concrete felicities of phrase and image the mosaic 
of its language, the sculptural outline of its effects 
the precision and chastity of its form But one cannot 
be lost m it, subdued to it enveloped by it as one 
IS drenched and refreshed by the elemental cataracts 
of King Lear, one cannot be mtoxicated by it as by 
the rich wme of Antony and Cleopatra Othello is 
essentially outside us beautiful with a lustrous, 
planetary beauty Yet the lago conception is of a 
different kind fiom the rest of the play This con 
ception alone if no other leason existed, would 
pomt the necessity of an intellectual interpretation 
So we see the lago spiiit gnawmg at the root of all 
the Othello values the Othello beauties, he eats into 
the core and heart of this romantic world worms his 
way into its solidity rotting it poisoning it Once 
this IS clear the whole play begins to have mean 
mg On the plane of dramatic humamtv we see a 
stoiy of the cynic mtriguing to rum the soldier and 
his love On the plane of poetic conception in mat 
teis of technique style peisonification — ^there we 
see a spirit of negation colouiless and undefined 
attempting to make chaos of a woild of stately 
architectural and exquisitely colouied forms The 
two styles of Othello s speech illustrate this Thus 
the different technique of the Othello and lago con 
ceptions IS intrinsic with the plot of the play in 
them we have the spirit of negation set against the 
spirit of creation That is why lago is undefined 
devisualized inhuman m a play of consummate skill 
in concrete imagery and vivid human delmeation 
He IS a colourless and ugly thing in a woild of 
colour and harmony His failuie lies m this in the 
final scene at the moment of his complete triumph, 
Emiha dies for her mistress to the words of Desde 
mona s willow song and the Othello music itself 
sounds with a nobler cadence a richer flood of har 
monies, a more selfless and universalized flight of 
the imagmation than before The beauties of the 
Othello world are not finally disintegrated they make 
a swan hke end, fading m music 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What techniques of criticism does Kmght use? In 
what ways do they differ from those used by Fergusson^ 

2 Do Knights statements seem more dogmatic to you 
than those of Fergusson^ Which uses evidence more per 
suasively^ 
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3 Does the style of writing of a critic quite apart from 
his ideas affect your acceptance or rejection of his 
criticism^ 

4 Do you find Knights analysis of Othello helpful^ In 
what ways or is the reverse true and if so why^ 

5 Cm his critical techmques be applied to other plays as 
welli^ 



Detective Story 

Sidney Kingsley 

Playwnghting is first and foremost a craft and then an 
art It IS no exaggeration to say that almost every suc- 
cessful dramatist has had close connections with the stage 
and knows what can and what cannot be done on it 
through firsthand acquaintance with its possibilities 
and limitations Shakespeare immediately jumps to mind 
for he came to playwnghting with a nch background of 
intimate experience of all phases of the theatre acting 
managing and even owneiship Contrariwise one of the 
chief reasons for the failure of the nineteenth century 
poets to write successful plays was that despite their 
gifts as poets they wrote not for the stage but rather for 
the closet poetical plays which were dramatic in form 
but quite unsuited to the stage The author of such pre- 
vious successes as Men tn White Sidney Kingsley is 
noted for his mastery of the craft of wnting for tlie stage 
Although he would not claim to be a great writer he is 
nevertheless a careful student of the stage as a medium 
and his plays show every evidence of thorough and de 
tailed workmanship After an absence of several years 
from Broadway Kingsley returned to it in 1949 with 
Detective Story which scored another hit for him As 
we shall see from the analysis of the play which follows 
the text Detective Story is almost a textbook example 
of how a play should be put together Yet the play is 
not only structurally (and almost academically) sound 
it has the power of arousing our interest and excitement 
The dialogue attracts the ear with its raciness and 
sharpness the settings and situations are inherently 
exciting the characters although not complex are yet 
human and real and the problems they are confronted 
with evoke our sympathetic response Yet in spite of 
or perhaps because of its structure the play has been 
infused with overtones of meaning particularly appro- 
priate to our times Kingsley his used the conventions 
of the well made play to explore the fascist unconscious 
within us without preaching a lesson or detracting m 
any v^ay from the swift pace of the play Detective 
Stoiy was an instantaneous Broadway success but cun 
ously enough a failure in London wherp the critics 


could not get past the locil color of the New York 
police station 

CHARACTERS^ 

Detective Dakis 
A Shoplifter 
Detective Gallagher 
Mrs Farragut 
Joe Feinson 
Detective Callahan 
Detective OBrien 
Detective Brody 
Endicott Sims 
Detective McLeod 
Arthur Kindred 
Patrolman Barnes 
1st Cat-Burglar (Charley) 

2nd Cat Burglar (Lewis) 

Hysterical Woman 
Dr Schneider 
Lt Monoghan 
Susan Carmichael 
Patrolman Keogh 
Willy 
Miss Hatch 
Mrs Feeney 
Mr Feeney 
Crumb-Bum 
Mr Gallantz 
Mr Pritchett 
Mary McLeod 
Tami Giacoppetti 
Photographer 
Lady 

Gentleman 
Indignant Citizen 

And a stream of others who come and go ceaselessly 

SCENE 

Act One 

A day m August 5 30 p m 

Act Two 

7 30 p M 

Act Three 

8 30 p M 

Time — The Piesent 

* Caution See re tnctions on use of this play as. noted in our 
permission acknowledgments for Random House Inc 
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The entire action of the play takes place in the 
detective squad loom of a New York piecinct police 
station 


ACT ONE 

Scene The 21st Detective Squad second floor of 
the 21st Precinct Police Station "New York City 
The major area of the stage is occupied by the 
squad room to the right separated by a door and an 
invisible wall we glimpse a fragment of the lieuten 
ANT s office Severe nakedly institutional ghost- 
ridden, these rooms are shabby three quarters of a 
century old with an effluvium of their own com 
pounded of seventy five years of the tears and blood 
of human anguish despair passion rage terror and 
violent death The walls are olive green to the waist 
and light g? een above In the wall upstage two ceil 
mg high windows guarded by iron grill work The 
entrance stage left is surrounded by an iron railing 
with a swinging gate Tacked to the wall a height 
chart, next to it a folding fingerprint shelf above 
that a green shaded light Adjoining a bulletin board 
upon which are tacked several notices and pho 
tographs of criminals etc In the center of the room 
IS the phone desk on which are two phones Down 
stage left is another desk on it a typewriter High on 
the main wall a large electric clock beneath it a 
duty hoard with replaceable celluloid letters reading 
On Duty — Det Gallagher Det Dakis, Lt Mono 
ghan In the segment of the lieutenants office 
a desk a swivel chair several small chairs some files 
a water cooler a coat rack etc A small window 
in the lieutenant s office looks out upon an air shaft 
Through it we catch a glimpse of the window of the 
wash room the door to which is upstage right 
The light IS fading It is late afternoon five twenty 
by the clock on the wall Through the mam windows 
a magnificent view of the city and its towering sky 
scrapers dominating the panorama are a General 
Motors sign a church spire and a cross 

At the curtains rise Nicholas dakis is seated at 
the typewriter desk making out a form and inter 
rogating a young woman who has been picked up for 
shoplifting At the phone desk his partner, gal 
LAGHER is writing up some squeals and sipping 
Coca Cola from the bottle A traffic policeman in uni 
form pauses momentarily in the doorway to murmur 
a greeting to another uniformed policeman then 
they vanish detective gallagher is a young man 
third grade a novice about 27 years of age and 
good looking in spite of a broken nose The heat has 
him a little down he is sweating profusely and every 
once in a while he plucks at his moist shirt which 
clings to his body He and his partner detective 
dakis are in their shirt sleeves, their collars open 


dakis is a bull of a man as wide as he is high 
He has a voice like the roll of a kettle drum He is 
a middle aged Greek American He tackles his job 
efficiently and unemotionally in an apparently o§ 
hand casual manner — as indeed do most of the 
detectives 

The shoplifter is a shapeless moronic little 
creature with a Bronx accent Her voice is the blat 
of a moose calf and in spite of her avowed guilt, 
she has all the innocence of ignorance 

dakis Hairf^ Squints at her frazzled hair 
shoplifter Brown 

dakis typing hunt and peck system Brown He 
squints at her eyes Eyes^ 
shoplifter Blue 
DAKIS types Blue 

The phone rings gallagher picks up the receiver 
GALLAGHER 21st Squad Detectives Gallagher 
Yes, Madame what is your name please^ He reaches 
for a pencil and pad glances at the clock writes lo 
Address^ Phone number ^ Plaza 9 1855 
DAKIS Weight^ 

GALLAGHER OS the Other desk phone rings One 
second please He picks up the other receiver bal 
ancing the fiist on his shoulder 21st Squad Detec 
tives Gallagher 

SHOPLIFTER 109 I think 

DAKIS types 109 will do He squints at her 
potato sack of a figure Height^ 

SHOPLIFTER I don t know About 20 

DAKIS Stand up against the walP He waves her 
to the height chart Over there 

GALLAGHER, on phone Hello Loot No nothing 
A shoplifter Best s A pocketbook He calls to dakis 
Hey Nick what was the puce on that puise she 
lifted^ 

SHOPLIFTER mournfully Six dollais 
dakis to the SHOPLIFTER Fivc foot one All light 
come back The shoplifter returns to the desk 

GALLAGHER, ou the phoue Six bucks 30 

dakis Age^ 

SHOPLIFTER Twenty seven Con ects herself quick 
ly Twenty two 

DAMS squints at her types Twenty — seven 
GALLAGHER on the phone Right Loot It come m 
too late Night court Right chief He hangs up ap 
plies the other receiver Sorry Mrs Glances at 

his pad Andrews Yes Have you a list of ]ust what s 
missing^ It would help Any cash^ You do^ One of 
the servants^ All right 111 be there Yes, Madame 40 
Hangs up, makes some notes on the scratch pad 
sips at the Coca Cola bottle 

SHOPLIFTER My God the times I spent twice as 
much for a pocketbook 

DAKIS matter of fact, no animus Well you took it 
SHOPLIFTER I don t know why It was crazy 
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DAMS shrugs it of Its your first offense You 11 
get off on piobation 

SHOPLIFTER I didii t need it I didn t even like it 
Giazy^ 

A hurst of song of stage an ovei mellow baritone 
f owing out Camos heaitbieak fiom I Pagliacci 
making up in vigor all that it lacks in sweetness 

Ma il vizio alherga sol ne I alma tua negletta The 
SHOPLIFTER puzzlcd glauccs obout hunches her 
10 shoulders at dakis inquisitively but he is absoibed 
in his work and he does not even glance up The 
singing comes closer Moie heartbreak^ Tu viscere 
non hai sol legge Enter gus keogh a uni 
foimed policeman luith a normally smiling smooth, 
white Irish face twisted for the moment with the 
agony of the tragic song he is pouring forth 

KEOGH e 1 senso a te Breaks of beaming 

Got any 61s? 

GALLAGHER A couplc Youie off key todav Gus 
20 Hands him several slips keogh studies them his face 
contorts again with the emotion of the song as he 
goes off 

KEOGH \o ne lo sprezzo mio schiacciarti 
{and fades of down the hall with a sob) sotto pie 

DAKIS, rises crosses to fingerprint boaid rolls ink 
on pad beckons to the shoplifter Come here^ The 
SHOPLIFTER crosses to DAKIS He takes her hand She 
stifens He reassures her gently — in the inteiests of 
efficiency Take it easy giilie Let me do the work 
30 You ]ust supply the finger 

SHOPLIFTER Ooh^^ 

DAKIS This finger Relax now, Im not going to 
hurt you Just r r r roll it He presses her finger 
down on the sheet 

GALLAGHER, glanccs up toward door into hallway 
at someone approaching Uh, uh’ Here comes trou 
ble To DAKIS Look at the calendar ^ 

DAKIS glances at the calendar on the wall A full 
moon tonight 

40 GALLAGHER groaus It never fails Enter an el 
derly aristocratic looking woman dressed in the style 
of a by gone era gallagher rises gallantly Come 
m, Mrs Fairagut^ Are those people still bothermg 
you^ 

MRS FARRAGUT Worse than ever Officer If I 
hadnt awakened last night and smelled that gas 
coming through the walls Id be gone — wed all 
be gone 

GALLAGHER, solicitously Have a chair 
so MRS FARRAGUT Why haven t you given me pro- 
tection^ I demand protection 

GALLAGHER comiing her I got twelve men on 
duty guarding you 

MRS FARRAGUT But whose Side are they really 
on^ Aie you sure you can trust them^ 

GALLAGHER woundcd Mis Fariagut^ One of them 
IS my own bi other 


MRS FARRAGUT Oh Im soiiy^ I didnt mean to 
offend you She sits leans toward him confidentially 
Only its so important You see they know I know 60 
all about it — ^Atom bombs ^ gallagher nods sagely 
They re making them — these foreigners next door 
and they blow this atomic vapor through the wall 
at me And they have a man watching me from the 
top of the Empire State Buildmg with ra 
dar 

GALLAGHER That man we got covered 
MRS FARRAGUT You have^ 

GALLAGHER Day and night 

MRS FARRAGUT Does the President know about 70 
this^ 

GALLAGHER I talked to him only an hour ago 
MRS FARRAGUT That s impoi tant very impoitant 
These foieigners know I have electronic vision I can 
see eveiything around us vibrating with electricity 
Billions of atoms like stars in a universe turn- 
ing vibiating vibrating Out there in the streets ten 
miUion living dynamos — coming and going 
They create cross cui rents and those great tall sky- 
scrapers draw all this human electiicity to the top so 
of the Empire State Building where that man sits 
and he tuins it back and shoots it down on us Its 
a teiiifying situation terrifying^ ^ Do something^ 

— Or its the end of the worlds ^ She rises, having 
walked herself into a frenzy of teiror 

joe feinson police reporter enters leans his head 
on the rail watching a tiny man few inches more 
than five feet exaggerated nose crooked features 
JOES supeificially wise-cracking police reporter atti 
tude IS only the persona with which he cloaks a 90 
genuine philosophic humanistic outlook Nothing 
escapes his humorous beady bird like eyes 

GALLAGHER rises crosses around to her, takes her 
arm 1 eassurmgly Now, Mrs Farragut I m watching 
it every second and I got it all under control Tell 
you what — Im going to double the men I got 
guarding you Twenty-five picked men day and 
night How s that^ 

MRS FARRAGUT, colms down Oh, thats better 
Much better Thank you 
Exit MRS FARRAGUT 

GALLAGHER, plucking ot his damp shirt Get out 
the butteifly net 

JOE You give the customers a good massage 
GALLAGHER Hell this ]ob IS ninety percent sales- 
manship! 

DAKIS finishes the fingerprints O K girlie, wash 
your hands In there ^ He points to the wash room 
door The shoplifter crosses to the wash room 
dangling her lamp blacked fingers before her so as no 
not to soil her dress 
JOE What s new^ 

GALLAGHER It s quiet Knocks wood 
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JOE The towns dead as Kelceys He saunters 
over to GALLAGHERS desk 

SHOPLIFTER, opens the door, frowning calls out 
There isn t any lock on the door 
DAKis Just wash your hands girlie 
SHOPLIFTER indignant A fine howdoyoudo’ She 
slams the door 
JOE Story for me^ 

GALLAGHER No Shoplifter 
10 JOE She anybody? 

GALLAGHER Nobody at all 
JOE Any angles^ 

GALLAGHER Nah^ Just a slob 
Two detectives enter One of them callahan is 
very exuberant and high spinted Tenth Avenue in 
his speech dressed in a yellow polo shirt and baggy 
trousers which do not match his wrinkled jacket 
The other, detective obrien is an older man 
spectacled neatly dressed soft spoken 
20 CALLAHAN tears off his jacket revealing the full 
splendor of his polo shirt — Hawaiian in motif with 
brilliant foliage woven into the pattern Hi Tom 
Nick Joe^ Phew its hot out^ Sweat your kolonjas 
off» 

JOE What the hell are you dressed up foi^ Must 
be Halloween^ 

CALLAHAN I wonder what he means^ 
o BRiEN Saks Fifth Avenue pays Mike to adver 
tise their clothes 

30 CALLAHAN Gese were we given a run around^ 
We tailed a guy for two horns from Fifty thoid to 
Ninety foist and back I thought for sure, This one 
belongs to us 

OBRIEN Looked like a good man 
CALLAHAN Then the ]erko took a bus Glances 
at the schedule hanging on the wall Moider^ Sunday 
again^ What the hell am P — A Sunday detective? 
My kids 11 grow up they wont even know me To 
JOE Say Joe theies a big story on Thoid Avenue 
40 You get it? The brewery truck^ 

JOE No what about iP 

CALLAHAN A brewery truck backed up into the 
sidewalk and a ban el of beer fell right out inna 
baby carriage 

JOE rmng Was the baby in iP 
CALLAHAN Yeah 
JOE Was It killed^ 

CALLAHAN No, it was light beer^ Boyeeng^ He 
doubles over holding his sides with laughter Ha, 
50 ha, ha^ 

JOE groans and sinks back into his chair You re 
a cute kid Whats your name, Berle^ 

The SHOPLIFTER returns from the wash-room As 
she crosses callahan studies her face, squinting his 
eyes professionally 
OBRIEN Busy day^ 

GALLAGHER Quiet 


OBRIEN Good He knocks wood 
GALLAGHER ToO quiet 

o BRIEN We re due We re ripe for a homicide 
GALLAGHER Ssh Wait till I get out of here The 
desk phone rings gallagher groans Can t you keep 
youi big mouth shut? He picks up the receiver 21st 
Squad Detects es Gallagher Yes Madame Thats 
right Where^ Now what is it you losP 
JOE Her virginity 
GALLAGHER In a taxicab^ 

JOE Hell of a placed 

GALLAGHER Did you get his numberf^ Can you 
desciibe iP 

JOE This IS going to be educational 
GALLAGHER What s your name^ Address^ Yes 
Madame 1 11 check that for you Not at all 

JOE, simultaneously with gallagher s last speech 
I got a squeal for you I lost something My man 
hood 

CALLAHAN We don t take cases that old Joe 
GALLAGHER, hanging up Outlawed by the statute 
of limitations 

DETECTIVE LOU BRODY enteis With Several contain 
ers of coffee Coca-Colas and a hag of sandwiches 
BRODY IS a huge man deceptively obese and clumsy 
in appearance bald head ugly caibuncled face lit 
up however by sad soft gentle eyes He hands one 
bag to DAKIS 

BRODY Here you are Nick^ 

DAKIS I appreciate that 
BRODY My pleasure Here you aie Miss 
SHOPLIFTER With Russian Dressmg^ Standing up 
searching in her purse 

BRODY They ran out He cwsses places the ie 
maining sandwiches and coffee on the long table 
then goes into the lieutenants office, hangs his 
hat and jacket on the coat tree 

SHOPLIFTER How much do I owe you^ 

DAKIS Its on the house 

SHOPLIFTER You re all awful decent, really awful 
decent 

DAKIS Well you didn t kill anyone 
A man carrying a briefcase enters stands at the 
gate a moment, taps on it impatiently He is about 
thirty-five, erect in bearing sharply chiseled features 
self possessed apparently immune to the heat he is 
crisp and cool even to the starched collar When he 
speaks his voice is equally crisp and starched and 
carries considerable authority 

GALLAGHER YeS Sir^ 

The man fishes a card out of his wallet and pre 
sents it 

MAN My name is Sims Endicott Sims Im an 
attorney 

GALLAGHER What Can we do for you Counselor? 
SIMS I represent Mr Kurt Schneider Youi office 
has a warrant out for him^ 
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DAKis Hey Lou^ This is Jims squeal amt it^ 
Kuit Schneidei^ 

BRODY Yeah 111 take it Crosses to sims This is 
my paxtner s case What about Schneider, Counseloif^ 
Where is he^ 

SIMS Hes ready to surrender himself into your 
custody 

BRODY Fine bring him in 

SIMS First, however I have here some photo- 
10 graphs He takes some pictures from his brief 
case and hands them to brody He had these taken 
an houi ago 

BRODY, examines them makes a face Nudes^ 
Ugly am t he^ 

SIMS smiles wryly He s no Mr America 
BRODY No that he am t 

SIMS The purpose is not aesthetic I dont want 
any lubbei hoses used on him 

BRODY Counselor, how long have you been prac 
20 ticing law^ We dont assault our prisoners 
SIMS Who s handling this case here^ 

BRODY My partner 

SIMS A man named James McLeod^ 

BRODY Yeah 

SIMS Ive heard a good deal about him A law 
unto himself You will please tell him for me 
BRODY Wait a minute Tell him for youiself Here 
he IS 

JAMES MC LEOD enters his big hand gripping the 
30 aim of a stunned, sensitive looking young man whom 
he guides into the room james mc leod is tall lean 
handsome, has powerful shoulders, uncompromising 
mouth a studied immobile, maskdike facies be- 
tiayed by the deep set impatient, mocking eyes 
which reveal the quick flickers of mood the deep 
passions of the man possessed by his own demon 
BRODY Oh, Jim this IS your squeal To sims This 
IS Detective McLeod Mi Sims 

MC LEOD How do you do, sir^ Takes out a hand 
40 kerchief, mops his brow wipes the sweat band of 
his hat 

sims How do you do^ 

BRODY Mr Sims is an attorney 

MC LEOD And very clever I ve seen him m court 

sims Thank you 

BRODY Hes heie for Kurt Schneider 
MC LEOD, the quick flicker of mockery in his eyes 
Oh yes To sims I had the pleasure of arresting your 
client a year ago 
so SIMS So I am informed 

MC LEOD He s changed his lawyer smce if not his 
business 

SIMS Kurt Schneider is a successful truck farmer 
from New Jersey 

MC LEOD With a little abortion mill m New York 
for a sideline Nothing fancy, just a quick ice tong 
job I ve a considerable yen for your client 


SIMS I m aware of that To brody Show him those 
pictuies^ BRODY hands the photographs to mc leod 
MCLEOD looks at the pictures, gnmaces There s 60 
no doubt the piocess of evolution is beginning to 
revel se itself 

SIMS You understand, Officei that my client has 
ceitain lights I am here to see that those rights are 
lespected 

mc leod urbanely One second. Counselor 1 11 
be light with you Have a chair He guides the young 
man into the squad room 

GALLAGHER Jim Call your wife^ 
mc leod Thanks Tom He searches the young 70 
man for weapons, the quick frisk ankles, legs 
thighs front and rear All right Buster Sit down 
over there To gallagher When d she phone^ 
GALLAGHER Twenty minutes ago The phone 
rings 21st Squad Detectives Gallagher Yes, sii He 
hands the phone to mc leod The Lieutenant 
mc LEOD takes the phone and it is evident from his 
grimace at the phone that he has no great love for 
his LIEUTENANT He sits on the desk Yes Lieuten- 
ant^ I just got back so 

JOE crosses down drapes himself on the chair 
next to MC LEOD Hiya Seamus ^ 

mc LEOD smothers the mouthpiece of the phone, 
murmurs quickly Oh Yussel Yusseh You re sup- 
posed to be an intelligent reporter 
joe Whats the matter Seamus^ 

MCLEOD That Langdon story^ 
joe Didn t I spell your name right^ 

MCLEOD Its the only thing you did get right 
On the phone Yes Lieutenant I just brought him in 90 
To ARTHUR Arthui, were you arrested before 
ARTHUR I told you 
MC LEOD Tell me again 
ARTHUR No 

MC LEOD back to phone Says no We 11 check his 
prints Yes sir Yes sir He covers the mouthpiece 
You re degenerating into a real sob-sistei, Yussel 
Grriim giray pirrison walls ^ Wish youd have seen 
Langdon m the bull-pen Hiya, Jack^ Hiya Char- 
ley^ Smiling He was happy ^ He was home again^ 100 
On phone Yes Lieutenant Yes sir 

JOE The mortal God — McLeod’ Captain Ahab 
pursuing the gieat gray Leviathan’ A fox with rabies 
bit him in the ass when he was two years old and 
neither of them recovered Dont throw water on 
him He goes rabid’ 

MC LEOD hangs up pulls joe s bow tie You 
apple headed member of the fouith estate, to look 
natural you should have a knife and fork sticking out 
of the top of your head City College is going to be 110 
proud of you yet’ Rises talks Yiddish Mir daft ihr 
dihagginun’ 

JOE laughs, ties his tie Is this story worth a pic 
ture*^ 
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MCLEOD Mm Possibly To arthxjr Dont 
try running for it Biistei You d just about reach 
that door and suddenly you d put on weight Bullets 
are supei sonic 

ARTHUR Dont worry 
MC LEOD I won t Either way 
BRODY at the sound of the young mans voice 
stops and turns quickly He comes over scrutinizes 
the young mans face 
10 MCLEOD Know him^ 

BRODY No No I Shakes his head 
MCLEOD calls across the room to mr sims One 
second Counselor He crosses to the lieutenants 
office comes face to face with callahan He pauses 
to survey callahan s sartorial splendor Shakes hts 
head Strictly Pier 6^ 

callahan I amt no friggin barber-college de 
tective with pleats in niy pants 

MCLEOD sardonically No, you amt Goes 
20 into lieutenants office, closes the door dials a 
number 

callahan, miffed Remind me to get that college 
graduate a bicycle pump for Chiistmas to blow up 
that big head of his 

O BRIEN and GALLAGHER IcUgh 
0 BRIEN He needling you again^ 
callahan Mm^ Big needle man from sew and 
sew 

MC LEOD on the phone Hello, darling His voice 
30 at once takes on warmth and tenderness his eyes 
his smile his whole being seem to undergo a meta 
morphosis What did the doctor say^ Thank 
God^ Nothing oigamc^ Sure now Mary^ How 
does he explain those palpitations^ Psycho 
somatic^ Mm^ And how does he explain that^ 

What tensions^ Laughs Whatd he prescribe short 
of a new world^ Phenobarbital and Vitamin B one^ 
The history of our time He laughs Oh Maryl You re 
wonderful I love you! Of course I was worried sick 
40 Mm Yes Thank you my angel 111 call you 
later Good bye 

In the squad room Arthur s face turns gray, he 
clutches his stomach and bites his lip brody, who 
has been studying him crosses to him 
BRODY Whats the matter, sonny^ 

ARTHUR Nothing 

BRODY points to the wash room Arthur crosses 
to it quickly Once inside alone his bravado falls 
away He is a sick and desperate boy He dry 
so retches over the sink for a moment Breathing heav 
tly he looks about in sudden panic 

BRODY glances toward the wash room goes to his 
files takes out a bottle goes to the wash room props 
open the door stands there watching Arthur con 
trols himself turns on the water in the sink buries 
his face in it brody takes a paper cup, pours out a 
drink offers it to him Have a bomb^ 


ARTHUR No thanks Dries his face 
BRODY tosses off the drink himself They return 
to the squad room The desk phone iings gallagher 6o 
reaches for it 

BRODY, glances at the clock O K Tom 1 11 take 
over now Go on home Picks up the phone 

GALLAGHER Home^ I got a squeal Goes off into 
the next room 

BRODY on the phone 21st Squad Detective 
Brody Yeah^ Get his license number^ He 
glances at the clock scribbles data on a pad 
MC LEOD enteis the squad room, crosses to mr 
SIMS Now, Counselor^ 70 

SIMS presents him with the photographs again 
You will observe there are no scars or lacerations of 
any kind^ Points to photos This is the way Im de 
li\ering my client to you and this is the way I want 
him back 

MG LEOD studies them giavely I should think that 
any change whatsoever would be an improvement, 
Counselor 

SIMS I want you to know I m not going to allow 
you to violate his Constitutional lights Youie not go 
to abuse him physically oi degrade his dignity as a 
human being do you understand^ 

MC LEOD bites this off sharply Counselor I never 
met a criminal yet who didnt wrap himself in the 
Constitution from head to toe or a hoodlum who 
wasnt filled to the nostrils with habeas corpus 'ind 
the rights of human dignity Did you evei see the 
girl your client opeiated on last year — in the moigue 
— on the marble slab^ Wasnt much human left of 
hei Counselor — and very little dignity^ 90 

SIMS My client was innocent of that charge The 
court acquitted him 

MC LEOD He was guilty 

SIMS Aie you setting yourself above the courts of 
the land^ 

MC LEOD There s a higher court Counselor 
SIMS I m sure there is Officer Are you qualified 
to speak for it^ I m not God doesn t come down and 
whisper in my ear But when it comes to the man 
made law on terra firma I know it I obey it and loo 
I respect it 

MC LEOD What do you want to do^ — Try the case 
heie^ This isnt a court Save it for the Judge Now 
Counselor I m busy Your client will be tieated with 
as much delicacy as he is entitled to So bung him 
in — OT* get off the pot 

SIMS Ive heard about you You re quite an 
anomaly McLeod, quite an anomaly It s going to be 
a real pleasure to examme you on the witness stand 
MC LEOD Anythmg to give you a thiill Counselor no 
SIMS We may have a thiill or two m store foi you 
MC LEOD Meaning^ 

SIMS For over a year you personally have been 
making my clients life a living hell Why^ 
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MC LEOD I beg youi paidon 
SIMS Whyi^ 

MC LEOD sardonically Because I m annoyed by 
ciiminals that get away with muidei They upset 
me 

SIMS Youie easily upset 

MC LEOD Oh I m very sensitive Dismissing him 
To me your client is just anothei criminal Turns 
away O K , Arthur^ In theie^ He indicates the 
10 LIEUTENANT s olBce ARTHUR Tises enters the office 
SIMS Thats your story At considerable expense 
we have investigated and discovered otherwise 
MC LEOD turns to stare at him sims smiles know 
ingly and goes 

BRODY What the hells he diiving at^ 

MCLEOD A fishing expedition Thats a shrewd 
mouthpiece Ive seen him operate He enters the 
LIEUTENANT s office To ARTHUR Empty your pockets^ 
Take everything out^ Put it on the desk^ Arthur 
20 empties the contents of his pockets on the desk 
That alP 

ARTHUR Yes 

MCLEOD Turn your pockets inside out Arthur 
obeys Sit down* Over theie* Whatd you do with 
the money^ 

ARTHUR I spent it 

MCLEOD examines the articles one by one very 
carefully All of it^ 

ARTHUR Yes 

30 MC LEOD picks up a book of matches When were 
you at the Stoik Club? 

ARTHUR Wednesday night 
MC LEOD Been doing the hot spots'^ 

ARTHUR Some 

MC LEOD Any of the money left^ 

ARTHUR How fai can you go with four hundred 
dollars^ 

MC LEOD Four hundred and eighty 
ARTHUR Was It foul eighty*^ 

40 MCLEOD So youi employer claims 

ARTHUR He ought to know 
MC LEOD Arthur why d you take the money 
ARTHUR What s the difference^ I took it, I admit 
it I took it* 

MC LEOD Where d you spend last night? 

ARTHUR In my room 

MC LEOD I was there Whei e were you^ Undei 
the bed^ 

ARTHUR I sat in the Park 
30 MCLEOD All night^ 

ARTHUR Yes 

MC LEOD It rained 

ARTHUR Drizzled 

MC LEOD You sat in the drizzle? 

ARTHUR Yes 

MC LEOD What were you doing^ 

ARTHUR Just dreaming 


MC LEOD In the park at night^ — Dreaming^ 

ARTHUR Night is the time foi dreams 
MC LEOD And thieves^ He examines the articles 60 
in ARTHUR b pockets The phone in the squad 

room lings brody answers 

BPODY 21st Squad Detective Brody Calla 
han for you* 

CALLAHAN crosses to phone throws a parking 
ticket on the desk A kiss from Judge Biomfield Into 
phone Callahan 21st 

JOE examines the ticket You get a parking ticket^ 
DAKis morosely I got one too In front of the 
Criminal Couit Building You re such a big shot '’o 
Joe why dont you thiow a little weight around^ 

JOE Mind if I use the phone^ 

BRODY nods The outside one 
JOE dials a number 

OBRIEN Some of these judges haven t the brains 
God gave them They refiigerate them in law school 
DAKis It amt enough we use our own cars to 
take prisoners to court and our own gas — we can t 
even deduct it from our income tax Where s youi 
justice^ 80 

JOE into phone Hello Jeny — this is Joe Feinson 
Suddenly yelling at the top of his lungs Who the 
hell does that Judge Bromfield think he is^ 

Hes persecutin cops thats what* Parkin tickets on 
duty I m going to stir up the goddamnedest hornet s 
nest* All right* All right* Calmly Yeah 
Fine Sure I got one heie Yeah He hangs up takes 
the ticket O K Forget it It s fixed Crosses to get 

DAKIS ticket 

OBRIEN You f lighten him^ 90 

JOE I fiightened myself Holds up his trembling 
hand Look at my hand* Shaking* 

DAKIS laughs — a bellow that makes the room vi 
brate 

CALLAHAN A cop s got to get a reporter to fix a 
ticket for him I seen everything now 

JOE Thats the way it should be A free press is 
the tocsin of a fiee people The law keeps you in Ime, 
we keep the law in line the people keep us in line 
you keep the people in line Everybody kicks every- loa 
body else m the ass* That way nobody gets too big 
for his hutches Thats democracy* Crosses to the 
gate 

DAKIS You have the gall to call that yellow, 
monopolistic sheet — a fiee press^ Ha* Ha* Bellows 
again You kill me* 

Exit JOE waving the ticket triumphantly 
SHOPLIFTER So 
DAKIS So whatf^ 

SHOPLIFTER So what happens to me now*^ no 

DAKIS We wait heie till night court opens Nine 
o clock Then the magistrate will probably set bail 
for you 
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OBRIEN Have you got a lawyei^ You might save 
the bail bond 

SHOPLIFTER My brothei in law s a lawyei 
DAKis belches Excuse me Call him up 
SHOPLIFTER Gee I hate to Hes kind of a new 
brothei in law If my sistei finds out oh God^ she 11 
die’ And shes in the fouith month too 
OBRIEN Its up to you 

DAKIS Suit yourself The com til appoint you one 
10 SHOPLIFTER Gee I don t know what to do’ 

MC LEOD completes his examination of the articles 
in ARTHURS pockets Evei been anested before, 
Aithur’^ 

ARTHUR I told you no 
MC LEOD You suie*^ 

ARTHUR Yes 

MC LEOD It would help your case if you returned 
the money 

ARTHUR I know But I can t I told you it s gone 
20 BRODY enters the lieutenant s office and listens to 
the intei rogation 

MCLEOD Whats this pawn ticket foii^ 

ARTHUR Textbooks 

MCLEOD Wheie did you get them^ 

ARTHUR College 
MCLEOD Graduate^ 

ARTHUR No 

MC LEOD What stopped youi^ 

ARTHUR Woild War Two the first time 
30 MC LEOD And the second time? 

ARTHUR Woild Wai Three 
MCLEOD Foolish question foolish answer Ex 
amimng contents of Arthur s pockets Have you any 
identifying maiks on you Arthur Any scars^ 

Roll up your sleeves Arthur obeys On his left 

wrist IS a tattoo mark A tattoo maik A heart And 
what s the name^ J — O — \ ’ Who s Joy 

ARTHUR A girl 
MCLEOD Yom gllp 
40 ARTHUR No 

MC LEOD Whose girP 
ARTHUR Whats the diffeience*^ 

MC LEOD What branch of the seivice were you inf^ 

ARTHUR Navy 

MC LEOD How longp 

ARTHUR Five years 

MC LEOD What lank^ 

ARTHUR Chief Petty Officer 
MC LEOD You mariied^ 

50 ARTHUR No 

MC LEOD How old are you'^ 

ARTHUR Twenty seven 

MG LEOD How long you been in New York*^ 

ARTHUR A yeai 

MC LEOD Wiere you froni'^ 

ARTHUR Ann Aibor Michigan 

MC LEOD What s your father s business*^ 


ARTHUR My fathei s dead 
MC LEOD What was his business^ 

ARTHUR He v^as a teachei Music History of 6o 
music 

MCLEOD History of music^ He mustve been 
pioud of you Where s your mother^ 

ARTHUR She s dead 

MCLEOD looking thiough Arthurs address book 
Ah’ Here s Joy again— Joy Caimichael Maybe I 
better give her a ring 

ARTHUR What foi'^ Why diag her in this^ She 
doesnt know anything about it 

MC LEOD mockin^y You wouldn t he to me, 70 
would you Arthur'^ 

ARTHUR Why should I lie’^ 

MC LEOD I don t know Why should you steaP 
Maybe its because you re just no damn good hm 
Arthur’^ The judge asks me and Im going to throw 
the book at you — Tattoo that on your arm’ mc leod 
rises 

BRODY Admission^ 

MC LEOD Yes 

BRODY Get the money^^ so 

MC LEOD No He doesn t milk easily A supeiman 
I ve got an angle Crosses into the squad-room dials 
phone 

BRODY to ARTHUR Sonny you look like a nice 
boy How d you get into this mess^ 

ARTHUR rises What is thisf^ Aie you going to give 
me a seimon’^ 

BRODY Dont get funny with me, son 111 knock 
you right thiough the flooi’ Sit down’ Arthur sits 
How d you get into this mess son^ 90 

ARTHUR I don t know You get trapped 
BRODY Where s the money 
ARTHUR shakes his head Gone’ It s gone 
BRODY What did you do with it^^ 

ARTHUR Spent it 

BRODY pauses takes out a cigarette ofers Arthur 
one lights them You went to college^ What did you 
study*^ 

ARTHUR Majored m History 

BRODY History? What foi^ 100 

ARTHUR To teach I wanted to be a teacher 
BRODY Much of a career in that*^ 

ARTHUR I used to think so 

BRODY You re a long way fiom home*^ 

ARTHUR Yes 

BRODY Why didn t you finish'^ 

ARTHUR No time The war washed that up 
Theies no time You cant start from scratch at 25 
BRODY studies him shakes his head The sudden 
babble of voices is heard of 110 

MC LEOD looks up from phone Uh uh’ Here 
comes trouble’ A couple of customers 

A uniformed policeman, ISIegro enters herding in 
front of him two burglars handcuffed to each other 
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They are followed by other policemen, a hysterical 
woman and at the tail of the parade, willy, the 
'janitor, with broom pail and inquisitive look 
The Negro policeman is a big man of erect car 
riage with a fine intelligent face The two bursars 
are a study in contrasting personalities The fust is 
nervous, thin short wiry with long expressive hands 
that are never still forever weaving in and out He 
has jet black hair which keeps falling over his fore- 
10 head in bangs, tiny black eyes an olive complexion 
and a slight Italian accent He is protesting his m 
nocence with percussive indignation He is wearing 
an expensive suit and a pink shirt with no tie The 
second burglar is a chunky sandy haired young fel- 
low slow moving slower-thinking who is inclined to 
take this arrest as a minor nuisance at worst He is 
wearing a zoot suit with extremely narrow cuffs on 
the trousers He moves slouching slowly, swaying 
fwm side to side There is something off beat 
20 something disturbing about both these men willy 
the janitor, is a thin sow grizzled man with a pock 
marked face and a moth eaten tooth brush mous 
tache He wears a worn black shirt and old torn 
trousers The hystencal woman is a short dumpy 
elderly Frenchwoman whose hair is in disarray and 
whose slip IS showing She is wnnging her hands 
crying and gabbling half in French half in English 
As they enter they are all talking at once The first 
burglars percussive cries and the Frenchwomans 
30 wa'^ dominate the hubbub 

BRODY, hearing the noise crosses back into squad 
room 

MCLEOD What have you got diere^ 

BARNES (negro PATROLMAN) Burgkrs Caught 
em red handed Forcible entry 
WOMAN, in a French accent I come up to my 
apartment The dooi was open The lock was burst 
wide open The jamb was broken down They weie 
inside I started to run This one grabbed me and 
40 choked me 

1st burglar It s a he^ It s a pack of hes^ I don t 
know what she s talking about 

BARNES I was right across the street when I heard 
her scream They come running down the staiis I 
collared them This one put up a struggle 

1 st burglar screaming I was walkin down the 
stairs mindin my own business — the cop jumps on 
me and staits beatin the ciap outa me 

MCLEOD roars All right^ The first burglar stops 
50 screaming pantomimes his innocence We 11 come to 
you He takes his revolver out of his holster, puts it 
in his pocket brody takes out his revolver places it 
in the desk drawer dakis does likewise This is 
official routine which callahan alone neglects to 
observe 

1 st burglar, softly Think I m crazy to do a thing 
like this^ 


BRODY Sh^ You 11 get your turn to talk Sit down 
BARNES On this one I found this jimmy, and 
this Takes out a jimmy and a revolver hands eo 
them to MC leod 
BRODY Twenty two^ 

MC LEOD nods Loaded He unloads the cylinder 
places the caitridges on the desk 

BRODY to the 1 st burglar Whats your namei^ 
Stand up^ Searches him more thoroughly 

1 st burglar Gennini Charles Gennim And I 
don t know nothin I don t even know this guy Ask 
him^ To the other burglar Do I know you^ To 

BRODY No^ 70 

BRODY Take it easy Charley Sit down^ To the 
other BURGLAR Whats your name^ 

2 nd burglar Lewis Abbott 
BRODY brandishes revolver and jimmy Weie you 
carrying these Lewis^ 

LEWIS thinks for a moment, nods, unemotionally 
Ya 

WOMAN, begins to cry By the throat he giabbed 
me^ How can this happen m New York^ 

MCLEOD gently Take it easy Madame You i call go 
light now Sit down Madame 111 get you a glass of 
watei 

WOMAN Oh please please^ 

MC LEOD crosses to the water-coolei 
BRODY searches lewis You re a bad boy Lewis 
and whats more youie a bad thief Dont you know 
a good thief never cariies a loaded pistoP It means 
five yeais added to your sentence Lewis 
LEWIS I d nevei use it 

BRODY That s what you think Lewis But it d hap 90 
pen You re lucky you were picked up Piobably 
saved you from a murder rap Just once you d walk 
in a woman shed scream, resist, youd get 
scaled 

CALLAHAN Boom^ Boom^ Sings a funeral dirge Ta 
da de da da de da de da de dum 

BRODY You like the smell a burning flesh^ Your 
own^ 

LEWIS thinks shakes his head Na 
MC LEOD returns with the glass of water, hands it 100 
to the hysterical woman 

BRODY Getting dropped today was the luckiest 
thing evei happened to you, Lewis Turns to 
CHARLEY Now yOU^ 

CHARLEY rises BRODY seai ches him more carefully 
CHARLEY his hands weaving I got nothing to do 
with this I swear You think I got rocks in my head^ 
BRODY producing a large wad of bills from 
CHARLEY s pockcts Look at this' 

MCLEOD Quite a bundle' How much is here, no 
Charley*^ 

CHARLE'i Fourteen hundred bucks 
MC LEOD digs into his own pocket, takes out a 
slim loll of bills Eleven' Why is it every time one of 
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you bums come in youve got fouiteen bundled dol 
lais in youi kick and Ive got eleven in mmei^ 

BROD\ You dont live right 
MC LEOD No evidently not To Charley Where d 
)ou get this^ 

CHARLEY I saved it I woiked 
MC LEOD Wheie^ 

CHARLEY I was a biicklayer 
MCLEOD hands the money to the patrolman 
10 Count it^ This goes to the custodian We dont want 
Chailey suing us To charley Lets see your hands^ 
He feels them The only thing you ever laid, 
Chailey was a two dollar floozy 

CALLAHAN Do you alwiys cany so much money 
aroundi^ 

CHARLEY Yeah 

MCLEOD Whats the matter Charley dont you 
tiust the banks^ 

BRODY When were you m stii last Chailey^ 

20 CHARLEY Me^ 111 jTiP Nevei' I swear to God on 
a stack of Bibles ^ 

MCLEOD Whats your B number'^ 

CHARLEY I am t got none 
MC LEOD You sure^ 

CHARLEY On my mothei s giave I amt got no 
B caid 

CALLAHAN You re stupid 

MC LEOD looks at the others, shakes hts head and 
laughs softly You just gave yourself away Charley 
30 How do you know what a B card is if you never had 
one^ 

CHARLEY I heaid I been around 
MC LEOD 1 11 bet you have You ve been working 
this precinct since October 
CHARLEY No I sweai 

MC LEOD laughs in hts face Who the hell do you 
think you re kidding^ charley glares at him I know 
that face This is a good man Hes been m jail 
before 

40 CHARLEY Never so help me God^ What aie you 
tr^in to do hang me^ I wanta call my lawyer 
MCLEOD Shut up’ Print him You 11 find hes got 
a sheet as long as your aim 

CHARLEY I don t know what you re talkin about 
I sweai to God’ I get down on my knees He 
falls to his knees crying What do you want me 
to 

MC LEOD Get up’ Get up’ I can smell you He s 
a cat burglai A leal murdeier’ 
so CALLAHAN How many women you lapedf^ Cal- 
lahan stands near by, his hack to the prisoner, his 
revolver sticking out of the holster charley looks 
at it licks his lips 

MC LEOD to CALLAHAN Watch the loscoe’ Whats 
the mattei with you^ callahan fakes hts revolver 
out of his holstei puts it in his pocket To charley 
Sit down’ Over theie 


woman Isn t anybody going to take care of me'^ 
MCLEOD Look Madame’ You re very upset We 
dont need you heie Why dont you go home and eo 
rest up^ 

WOMAN No no no’ I am afraid to go back there 
now I m afraid even to go out in the street 

MC LEOD laughs Now come on’ You ve got noth 
mg to be afiaid of 

WOMAN No no’ I am’ I am afraid 
MC LEOD Suppose I send a policeman with you^ 
What time do you expect your husband back^^ 
WOMAN Seven o clock 

MC LEOD 1 11 send a policeman home with you to 70 
keep you company A nice handsome Irish cop 
Hows thatr^ 

WOMAN, thinks it over, giggles at him nods That 
would be fine Thank you very much’ 

MCLEOD turns her over to keogh Gus, see that 
this lady gets home safely 

GUS gunning takes her in tow Exit gus and the 
woman gigging 

SHOPLIFTER I think I better call my brother m 
law 80 

DAKis What s the number^ 

SHOPLIFTER Jeiome 7 2577 
DAKIS Cl osses to phone dials the number 
BRODY moves a chair center turns to lewis Now 
Lewis sit down’ lewis sits You re in trouble 
MC LEOD steps close to lewis You help us we 11 
help you Well ask the D A to give you a break 
BRODY Tell us the tiuth How many burglai les you 
committed heie"^ lewis is silent brody hands him a 
cigarette 90 

CALLAHAN, comcs in fjom behind lights his ciga 
rette Be a man You got dropped’ Face it’ 

o BRiEN closes the circle around lewis Why not 
get the agony ovei with^ 

CALLAHAN If you don t we re gonna get the D A 
to throw away the key 

DAKIS to shoplifter holding out the phone Here 
you aie girlie’ Come and get it 

SHOPLIFTER crossing rapidly O God what 11 1 tell 
hei^ What should I say^ She takes the phone and 100 
assumes her most casual sing song Hello Milly’ 

Yeah’ Nothin’ I just didnt have any change 
How aie you^ Yeah'^ Fine’ How was the partyi^ You 
went to Brooklvn^ In your delicate condition^ Milly’ 

She laughs feebly Say Milly is Jack theie by any 
chance? Could I talk to him^ Oh nothin ’ Some 
friend of mine wants some advice on somethin I 
don t know what She puts phone down He s there 
What should I tell him? I dont know what to tell 
him no 

DAKIS Tell him to meet you at night court 100 
Centei Stieet 

SHOPLIFTER Shall I tell him to bring hard cash'^ 
DAKIS He 11 know bettei than we 
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SHOPLIFTER, whispers hoarsely into phone Hello 
Jack^ Listen — can Milly hear me^ I don t want her 
to know but Im in a ]am I need youi help So 
dont let on Make out like its nothing I cant give 
you all the details I m at the police station Yeah I 
took a bag Best s Blatting I had to admit it Jack 
it was on my arm Thanks Jack^ 100 Center Street 
If Milly asks tell her Gee Jack youie a 
She hangs up slowly sighs with relief to detective 
10 DAKis Boy^ Am I relieved^ 

ENDicoTT SIMS appears with kutit Schneider and 
they stand within the gate talking soply Schneider 
IS gaunt neatly attired dark sullen narrow ferret 
like face bulging eyes well trimmed waxed mous 
tache 

MC LEOD coming out of the lieutenant s office, 
crosses to them Hello Kurt^ Come on in 

SIMS to MC LEOD I have advised my client of his 
legal rights He will answer no questions other than 
20 his name and address Remember Kurt^ Name and 
address thats all Is that understood? 

MC LEOD As you say Counselor 
SIMS When are you going to book him^ 

MCLEOD In a couple of hours when we get 
around to it 

SIMS I want to arrange his bail bond 
MC LEOD You U have to get Judge Crater to stand 
bail for him 

SIMS Suppose you tend to your busmess and 111 
30 tend to mine 

MC LEOD 1 11 be glad to if you 11 get the hell out 
of here and let me 

SIMS Remember, Kurt^ Name and address thats 
all Exit 

MC LEOD Sit down, Kurt Over here^ How ve you 
been? 

KURT So, so 

MC LEOD You look fit That farm life agrees with 
you Some coflFee, Kurt^ 

40 KURT You got enough^ 

MCLEOD There s plenty Pours some Here you 
are^ Sandwich^ 

KURT I ]ust ate 
MC LEOD Cruller^ 

KURT I m full — 

MC LEOD Be right with you Hands him a news 
paper crosses to the phone looks up a number in his 
notebook dials it 

BRODY, to PATROLMAN BARNES pointing at 
50 CHARLEY and indicating the wash room Steve^ 

PATROLMAN BARNES nods Come on Charley, in 
here^ Takes Charley of into the wash room 

BRODY, to LEWIS Charley let you carry the gun 
and the jimmy You re the one that s going to 
burn Dont you see how hes crossed you*^ 

CALLAHAN You ever hear of the guy who sold his 
buddy up the river for thirty pieces of silver^ 


LEWIS Ya The ring of men closes around lewis 
o BBiEN WelP Think' 

BRODY When were you in jail lasP Silence 60 

MC LEOD Look Lewis we re gonna finger piint 
you In half an horn well know youi whole recoid 
anyv ay 

BRODY Make it easy for yourself How many 
buiglaries you committed in New York Lewis'^ 

LEWIS What 11 I get^ 

CALLAHAN Were you m jail before 
LEWIS Ya Elmira I got out in March 
BRODY How long were you in^ 

LEWIS Three and a half years 70 

BRODY What foi^ 

LEWIS Burglary 

BRODY Well Id say seven and a half to ten 
maybe less if you co opeiate if not — ^fifteen to 
twenty' 

LEWIS What do you want to know'^ 

BRODY How many burglaries you committed in 
New YoikP 

LEWIS Nine or ten 

CALLAHAN That s better so 

BRODY Whatd you do with the stuff? 

LEWIS Gave it to Chailey 
CALLAHAN He was in on it then? 

LEWIS Ya 
BRODY You sell it? 

LEWIS Ya 
BRODY Where? 

LEWIS In Boston I think 
BRODY You think^ Didn t he tell you? 

LEWIS Na 90 

CALLAHAN You re a bit of a shmuck amt you 
Lewis? 

BRODY No Lewis IS regular Hes co operating To 
LEWIS How much did he give you altogether? 

LEWIS Half Four hundred dollars 
CALLAHAN Wha a t? 

BRODY This stuff was worth thirty to forty thou 
sand dollars 

LEWIS Charley said it was mostly fake 

BRODY Look' Heies the list' See for yourself' lOO 

LEWIS looks at it hts face drops 

MC LEOD Lewis you ve been robbed' 

LEWIS Ya 

BRODY Where does Charley live? 

LEWIS 129th Street West I know the house I 
dont know the number I can show it to you 
BRODY Fine 

DAKIS crosses to the toilet opens the door, nods to 
PATROLMAN BARNES who brings CHARLEY back into 
the room iio 

CALLAHAN That s usmg your Taps lewis 

head tokas Lewis 

LIEUTENANT MONOGHAN enters He IS an old time 
police officer ruddy moon-faced a cigar always 
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thrust in the ]aw, gray hair muscle gone a hit to fat, 
his speech, crude Neto Yorkese interlarded with the 
vivid thieves vernacular crackles with authority 
OBRIEN Hello Chief ? 

BRODY Hi Lieutenant^ 

LIEUTENANT lookiug arouud Busy housed 
o BRiEN Yes sir we re bouncin all of a sudden 
CALLAHAN John^ Got your car heie^ o brien nods 
Run us over^ 'W e re gonna hit this bum s flat, Chief 
10 LIEUTENANT squints at LEWIS What s your name^ 
LEWIS Lewis Abbott 

CALLAHAN shows LIEUTENANT the 'jimmy Look at 
this Shows him the gun and this 
LIEUTENANT Loaded^ 

CALLAHAN Yeah 

BRODY indicating charley The other burglar 
LIEUTENANT What s your name^ 

CHARLEY Gennmi I dont know nothing about 
this Lieutenant I was 

20 LIEUTENANT snorts turns his back on charley 
Flint him^ 

CALLAHAN YeS Sir 

LIEUTENANT Who made the collar^ 

BRODY Uniform aiiest Patiolman Baines 
LIEUTENANT tO BARNES NlCC gOin ^ 

MCLEOD indicating kurt to lieutenant Kurt 
Schneider Turned himself in 

LIEUTENANT That mouthpiece of his got hold of 
me downstairs chewed my ear off I wanna have a 
30 talk with you Beckons him inside 

DAKis Chailey, on your feet^ Lets go Leads 
CHARLEY over to the finger print boaid and prints 
him 

MCLEOD in the lieutenants office indicates 
ARTHUR Kmdred The Pritchett complaint 
lieutenant Admission^ 

MCLEOD Yes 

lieutenant Step inside, lad — In there He in 
dicates an ante room off right Arthur exits off right 
40 To MC LEOD Shut the door mc leod shuts door to 
the squad room The lieutenant takes off his hat 
and jacket, tosses them onto the coat rack On 
Schneider — ^what s your poisenal angle^ 

MC leod subtly mimics the lieutenant s speech 
Poisenal angle * None Whyi^ 

lieutenant, looks up sharply His mouthpiece 
hinted at somethmg or other 
MC LEOD Fishing expedition 
lieutenant You sure^^ 

so MC LEOD Sure I m suie What did Mr Sims im- 
plyP 

LIEUTENANT takes off hts shoulder holster, hangs 
it on the rack transfernng the revolver to his hip- 
pocket Just vague hints 

MC LEOD You can write those on the airl 
LIEUTENANT What VC you got? Takes off his shirt 
hangs it up 


MC LEOD Girl — Miss Hams in the hospital Ciiti 
cal I called the D A s office I m taking Schneidei 
over to the hospital for a positive identification I ve 
got a corroborating witness I phoned her Shes on 
her way over here And I want to get a signed state 
ment fiom Schneider 

LIEUTENANT HoW^ 

MC LEOD Persuasion 
JOE saunteis into the outer office 
lieutenant Keep your big mitts off Thats an 
order 

MCLEOD Weie you ever in those railroad flats of 
his^ Did you evei see that kitchen table covered by 
a filthy bloodstained oilcloth on which Kurt Schnei 
der performs his delicate operations^ 

lieutenant crosses to desk, opens drawer takes 
out shaving articles and towel This is an impoisonal 
business^ Your moral mdignation is beginning to give 
me a quick pam in the butt You got a Messianic 
complex You want to be the judge and the jury too 
Well you cant do it It says so in the book I dont 
like lawyers coming in here with photos It marks 
my squad lousy I don t like it — and I won t have it 
You understand? 

MC leod Yes sir 

lieutenant Cant vou say yes sir, without 
makmg it sound like an insult? Pause 

MC leod the sting still in hts voice Yes, sir 
lieutenant furious You re too damn superioi 
that s your trouble For the record, I don t like you 
any moren you like me, but you got a value here 
and I need you on my squad That s the only reason 
you re not wearing a white badge again 

MC LEOD reaches in his pocket for his shield You 
wouldn t want it back now, would you? 
lieutenant When I do 1 11 ask for it 
MC LEOD Because you can have it — with instruc 
tions 

lieutenant controls himself Get what you can 
out of Schneider but no roughhouse' You know the 
policy of this admmistration 
MC LEOD I don t hold with it 
lieutenant What the hell ice does that cut? 

MC LEOD I don t believe in coddling criminals 
LIEUTENANT Who tells you to? 

MC LEOD You do The whole damn system does 
LIEUTENANT Sometimes, McLeod you talk like a 
maniac 

MC LEOD starts to speak May I 
LIEUTENANT No^ You got your orders Thats all 
MC LEOD May I have the keys to the files szr? 
LIEUTENANT You got to have the last word, don t 
you? Tosses the keys on the desk stalks off right 
DAKIS finishes finger printing charley waves him 
to the wash room Charley wash up^ In there! 

JOE, to BRODY How many burglaries? 

BRODY Nine or ten 
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A tall slender girl enteis and stands at the gate 
Her face is handsome tuith a bony freckled mtelli 
gent scrubbed handsomeness wide soft generous 
lips, huge clear eyes at the moment very troubled 
indeed 

JOE Any important names^ Any good addresses^ 
BRODY moans We dont know yet You 11 get it 
Don t rush us will you Joey^ 

YOUNG GIRL Is Detective McLeod here^ 

10 CALLAHAN crosses up to gate Yes Miss^ 

YOUNG GIRL May I see Detective McLeod^ 
CALLAHAN He s busy Anything I can do for you^ 
He scrutinizes her grins a little on the make I 
seen your face befoiei^ 

YOUNG GIRL No 

CALLAHAN I never forget a face 
JOE looks at her then wanders into the lieuten 
ANT s office 

YOUNG GIRL You probably saw my sister 
20 CA.LLAHAN Who s your sister^ 

YOUNG GIRL Please tell him Miss Susan Car- 
michael is here 

CALLAHAN Yes Miss Just a minute Replaces the 
cards in the files 

MCLEOD in the lieutenants office examining 
burglary sheets still fuming at his lieutenant Ig- 
noiant gioss ward-heelei^* Why dont you punt the 
tiuth for once YusseP 

JOE Which truths — ^Youis his theirs, mine^ 

30 MC LEOD The truth 

JOE Oh that one^ Who would know iP If it came 
up and blew m your eai who would know iP 
CALLAHAN, pokes his head into the doorway ad 
dresses mc leod Kid outside foi you^ Returns to his 
files 

joe a nice, tall, long stemmed kid He sits down 
picks his teeth rambles on almost to himself 
MC LEOD who IS going through the files and grind 
mg his teeth in anger, pays no heed to joes reflec 
40 tions I love these tall kids today I got a nephew, 
17 six foot three, blond hair blue eyes Sucks his 
teeth Science tells us at the turn of the century the 
average man and womans going to be seven-foot 
tall Seven foot^ Thats for me We know the next 
fifty years aie gonna be lousy war, atom bombs 
whole friggin civilizations caving in But I dont 
wake up at four a m to bury myself any moie I got 
the whole thing licked — Im skipping the next fifty 
years I m concentrating on the twenty first century 
50 and all those seven-foot beauties 

MCLEOD, impatiently Ive no time for a philo 
Sophie discussion today, Yussel Starts for outer 
office 

JOE following murmurs Dont thiow water on 
McLeod He goes rabid 

BARNES to CHARLEY OS he comes out of wash 


room O K , Chailey Come with me They exit 
through gate 

MC LEOD calls to o BRiEN who IS ohout to exit with 
LEWIS in tow Hey, John I need eight or ten fellows eo 
up here for a line up Ask a couple of the men down 
stairs to get into civvies ^ 

o BRIEN Line up^ Sure Exit 
MC LEOD coming down to the desk addi esses the 
young lady at the gate Miss CarmichaeP 
SUSAN Yes Im Susan Carmichael 
MC LEOD Come in please^ 

SUSAN enters through the gate crosses down to the 
desk facing mc leod Are you the oflBcer who 
phoned 70 

MC leod Yes I m Detective McLeod 
SUSAN Wheie s Arthur^ What happened to him^ 
Whats this abouP 

MC leod Did you contact your sister^ 

SUSAN hesitating N no^ 

MC leod Why not^ 

SUSAN I couldn t leach hei 
MC LEOD Wheie is she^ 

SUSAN Visiting some fi lends in Connecticut I 
don t know the address Where s Aithur^ Is he all so 
iighP 

MC leod Yes He s inside How well do you know 
Aithur Kindred^ 

SUSAN Veiy All my life We lived next dooi to 
each othei in Ann Arbor 

MC leod Kind of a wild boy wasn t he^ 

SUSAN ArthuP? Not at all He was always veiy 
seiious Why^ 

MC LEOD Did he give youi sister any money^ 

SUSAN My sister earns $25 an hour She s a very 90 
successful model She averages $300 to $400 a week 
for heiself Will you please tell me what this is 
abouP 

MC LEOD Let me ask the questions'^ Do you mind^ 
SUSAN Soiiy^ 

MCLEOD Aithui was in the Navy? 

SUSAN Five years 

MC LEOD He got a dishonorable discharge 
sus^N What are you talking about^ 

BRODY becomes interested edges over listening loo 
MC LEOD That s a question 
SUSAN You didn t punctuate it 
MC LEOD Coirection He smiles Did he^ 

SUSAN Aithur was cited four times He got the 
silvei star He cairied a sailoi up thiee decks of a 
burning ship He had two ships sunk under him He 
floated aiound once m the Pacific Ocean for seven 
teen hours with sharks all around him When they 
picked him up he was out of his head trying to 
climb onto a conciete platfoim that wasnt there He no 
was in the hospital foi ten weeks after that Any 
moie questions^ 

MCLEOD What is his relationship to your sistei^ 
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SUSAN I told you we all grew up togethei 
MC LEOD Is he in love with her^ 

SUSAN My sister is one of the most beautiful giils 
m New York A lot of men aie in love with hei May 
I talk to Arthur now please^ 

MC LEOD He didn t give her any money then^ 
SUSAN impatiently No 
MC LEOD Did he give it to you^ 

SUSAN Are you kidding^ 

10 MC LEOD I m afraid not Youi sistei s boy fiiend is 
in tiouble 

SUSAN What trouble^ 

MC LEOD He s a thief 
SUSAN Who savs so? 

MC LEOD He does 
SUSAN I don t believe vou 

MC LEOD Sit down He calls through door of the 
LIEUTENANT s off right Ai thui Hn here^ 

ARTHUR enters sees susan stops in his tracks 
20 SUSAN Jiggs^ What happened^ 

ARTHUR Suzy^ He glares indignantly at mc leod 
Did you have to drag children into this^ 

MCLEOD, ironically Now Jiggs^ 

ARTHUR Susan, you shouldnt have come heie 
SUSAN What happened^ 

ARTHUR I took some money 
SUSAN Who fiom^ 

ARTHUR The man I worked for 
SUSAN But why Jiggs whyf^ 

30 ARTHUR None of your business 

BRODY scanning a list Say Jim^ 

MCLEOD Yes? 

BRODY beckons to him mcleod turns up talks 
to BRODY SOttO voce ARTHUR whtSperS to SUSAN, 
urgently 

ARTHUR Suzy, go home — quick — go home — get 
out of here 

SUSAN whispers Jiggs what happened^ Have you 
got a lawyer^ 

40 ARTHUR No^ 

SUSAN 1 11 phone Joy and tell hei 
ARTHUR Do you Want to get hei involved^ There 
are newspapermen here You want to ruin her 
careerf^ 

SUSAN, whispering But, Jiggs — 

ARTHUR whispering Get out of here will you? 

MC LEOD returns 

MC LEOD Well young lady — satisfied? 

SUSAN How much did he take^ 

50 MC LEOD $480 

ARTHUR Whats the diffeience? Will you please 
tell her to go home Officer^ She s only a kid 
SUSAN indignantly I m not I wish you d 
ARTHUR She shouldn t be here She s got nothing 
to do with this 

MCLEOD All right, young Hdy Im soiiv to have 


bothered you Have your sistei get in touch with me 
as soon as you hear from her 

ARTHUR What for^ Dont you do it Suzy — you 
don t have to To mc leod You re not going to get ^ 
hei involved in this 

MC LEOD You shut Up^ To SUSAN O K Motions 
SUSAN to go She bites her lip to keep from crying 
and goes 

BRODY comes down to Arthur Is it true that you 
earned a wounded sailor on your shoulders up three 
decks of a burning ship^ 

ARTHUR Yes 
BRODY Pretty good 

ARTHUR Could I have that dunk now^ Please^ ? 
BRODY Sure Crosses up to his files takes out a 
bottle of whiskey cleans a glass pours a drink 
MC LEOD ambles down to kurt sipping coffee from 
a container 

mc leod You re looking pretty well Kurt 
KURT Could be better 

mc leod, sits at typewriter inserts a sheet of 
paper Hows the farm^ 

KURT All iight^ 

MCLEOD Wasnt theie a drought in Jersey this s 
year? Starts to type statement 

KURT I inigate my crops I ve got plenty of watei 
MC LEOD What do you raise? 

KURT Cabbage Lettuce Kale' Tiuck 
stuff' 

MCLEOD typing That s the life Pictuiesque coun 
tiy North Jeisey Nice hills unexpected' 

KURT Yes Howie things with you? 

MC LEOD This IS one business nevei has a depies 
Sion Drinks — surveys his container They make a 9 
pietty good cup of coffee across the street 
KURT Mm' So so 

BRODY, comes down hands drink to Arthur Here 
you are son' Crosses up again to replace bottle in his 
file ARTHUR tosses down the drink 

MCLEOD types When I retire Im going to buy 
myself a little farm like yours, settle down Does it 
really pay for itself? 

KURT If you work it 

MC LEOD How much can a man average a yeai? n 
Types 

KURT Varies Two thousand a good year 
MCLEOD Clear? Thats pretty good Types 
KURT Sometimes you lose a crop 
MC LEOD types How long you had that farm? 

KURT Eleven years 

MC LEOD And you average two thousand a year^ 
Stops typing fixes him with a sharp searching glance 
KURT What s ? 

MCLEOD Then howd you manage to accumulate n 
$56 000 in the bank Kuit? Hm? Silence Hm Kuit? 
How? 

KURT Who says I have? 
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MC LEOD I do I checked $56 000 That s a lot of 
kale Takes out a note hook from his pocket You 
got it in four banks Passaic — Oakdale — two in 
Newark Heie aie the figures Howd you get that 
money Kurt^ 

KURT I got It honestly 
MCLEOD How^ How^ 

KURT I don t have to tell you that 
MC LEOD Oh come on Kurt How^ kurt shakes 
10 his head Make it easy foi yourself Youie still run- 
ning that abortion mill arent you^ 

KURT My name is Kuit Schneidei — I live m Oak 
cUle New Jersey Thats all I have to answer 
MCLEOD You operated on Miss Hams didnt 
\ou? 

KURT No, I did not^ 

MG LEOD She identified your picture He rips the 
sheet of paper out of the typewriter and sets it down 
before kurt Sign that Kurt^ 

?o kurt What is it^ 

MC LEOD An admission 
KURT You think Im ciazy 

MC LEOD We ve got you dead to rights Make it 
easy for yourself 

kurt Im not saying anything moie on advice of 
counsel 

MCLEOD Im getting impatient^ You better talk 
Kurt 

kurt Im standing on my Constitutional lights^ 

0 MC LEOD, rising nervously moving above the desk 
and down to kurt Hold your hats boys heie we 
go again Looking down on kurt from behind him 
rnmmurs softly You re lucky Kuit You got away 
ith it once But the postman rings twice And this 
time weve got you, Kurt Why dont you cop a 
Miss Harris is waiting for you Weie going to 
\i«it her in the hospital Shes anxious to see you 
\nd what you dont know is Theie was a coi 
loborating witness and shes downstaiis ready to 
40 identify you light now Youie getting pale, 

Kurt KURT laughs softly to himself What are you 
laughing at^ 

KURT Nothing 

MC LEOD That s light' That s just what you ve got 
to laugh about — ^nothing Youie on the bottom of 
this joke 

KURT Maybe I am Maybe I m not Maybe some- 
body else is 

MCLEOD Whats that mean'^ 

50 KURT I know why you re out to get me 

MC LEOD Why^ KURT shakes his head Why 

Kurti^ This IS your last chance Do you want to talk'^ 
KURT My name is Kurt Schneider I live in Oak- 
dale New Jeisey Thats all Im obliged to say by 
law 

MC LEOD You should have been a lawyer Kurt 


A Philadelphia lawyei Crosses to the rail shouts 
downstairs Line up Gus' 

Gus off stage shouts up Coming He can be 
heaid approaching singing the melody of The Rose 60 
of Tralee 

MC LEOD to DAKis Nick put on youl hat and coat 
foi a line up 

BRODY Classes down to Arthur again Arthur 
hands him the glass 
ARTHUR Thanks 

A pause As brody looks at the boy something of 
agony creeps into his face 

BRODY My boy was in the Navy, too The Juneau 
Know heri^ 70 

ARTHUR She was a cruiser 
BRODY Yeah 

ARTHUR Didnt she go down with all hands^ In 
the Pacific'^ 

BRODY There were ten suivivors He wasnt one 
of them 

ARTHUR Too bad 

BRODY Yeah' He was my only boy It s something 
you nevei get over You never believe it You keep 
waiting fo^ a bell to ring phone dooi so 
Sometimes I hear a voice on the street oi see a 
young fellow from the back the set of his shoulders 
— ^like you — ^for a minute its him Your whole life 
becomes like a dieam a walking dream 
ARTHUR Maybe he was one of the lucky ones 
BRODY Don t say that' 

ARTHUR Why not^ 

BRODY Because it wouldn t make sense then 
ARTHUR Does iti^ 

BRODY fiercely Yes damn it' Yes 90 

MC LEOD Say Lou' Will you put on youi hat and 
coat for a Ime-up^ 

Enter policemen in civilian clothes and detectives 
putting on hats and coat poking and laughing 
BROD\ Yeah 

MC LEOD John Nick hat and coat' 

The men line up 

DAKIS to CHARLEY Sit ovci there Charley In- 
dicates the bench 

MC LEOD coming down to kurt Kurt Put on your loo 
hat and coat Pick your spot End middle any place 
No alibis latei kurt finds a place in the line and 
stands theie stiffly mc leod calls off Come in Miss 
Hatch Enter miss hatch a hai d looking young 
woman with hair bleached a lemon yellow She wears 
an elaborate fui stole How do you do Miss Hatch^ 

MISS hatch I m fine thank you Crosses down to 
MC LEOD mc leod scrutiuizcs her frowns What s 
the matter'^ 

MCLEOD indicating the fur piece Rushing the no 
season arent you*^ 

MISS HATCH laughs neivously Oh' 

MC LEOD New^ 
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MISS HATCH Yes 
MC LEOD Mink? 

MISS HATCH Uh, uh^ Dyed squirrer Looks real 
though, doesn t it^ 

MC LEOD Mmm It was nice of you to come down 
and help us We appreciate that 

MISS HATCH Dont mention it Lets just get it 
over with huh^ I got an engagement What do I — 
She looks about for an ash tray in which to deposit 
10 her cigarette 

MC LEOD Throw it on the floor She obeys He 
steps on it You have your instructions^ 

MISS HATCH Yeah I look at them all then touch 
the one on the shoulder He nods She walks slowly 
down the line nervously scrutinizing the faces a 
little too quickly to be convincing She turns to 
MC LEOD He isn t here 

MC LEOD You haven t looked 
MISS HATCH I looked Of course I did 
20 CALLAHAN It s the new look 

MCLEOD Just look, Will you Not at me Over 
there 

MISS HATCH I dont recognize anyone I never 
saw any of them in my life befoie 

MC LEOD You identified a picture of one of these 
men 

MISS HATCH What are you trying to do 
make me give you a wrong identification^ Well, I 
am t gonna do it 

30 MC LEOD rubs his thumb and forefinger together 
suggestively Do you know what this means^ 

MISS HATCH, sharply Yeah That s your cut on the 
side 

MCLEOD You re fresh^ Fhone rings bbody an 
swers It 

BRODY 2 1 Squad Brody Conversation sotto voce 
MCLEOD Ive a good mind to prefer charges 
against you 

MISS HATCH screams at him That s what I get for 
40 coming all the way downtown to help you You cops 
aie all the same Give you a badge and you think 
you can push the world around 

MC LEOD You identified one of these men Now 
point him out or Im going to throw you in the 
clink 

MISS HATCH You 11 do whafi 

BRODY hangs up the phone, calls him to one side 

BRODY Jim^ 

MCLEOD Yes? 

50 BRODY m subdued tones That was the DA s 
office The Hams giil died 
MC LEOD When^ 

BRODY A couple of houis ago 
MC LEOD Why weren t we mf ormed^ 

BRODY I dont know 

MC LEOD There goes the case 

BRODY The D A says just go through the motions 


He can t get an indictment now Just book him and 
forget it he says 

MC LEOD Sure forget it Let him fill the morgues^ 60 
Crosses over to kurt Congratulations, Kurt^ The 
gill died Sit down over there Kurt All right Miss 
Hatch Youve earned your fur piece I hope you 11 
enjoy it 

MISS HATCH flaring You can t talk to me that way 
Im no tramp that you can talk to me that wa\ 

Who the hell do you think you are anyway 

MC LEOD Get out^ Take a couple of drop dead 
pills! Get lost^ 

MISS HATCH exit murmuring Big cheese^ See my 70 
lawyer about him 

MC LEOD All light men thank you 
As they go we hear snatches of the following 
conversation from the men 

Gus I was waiting for her to put the finger on 
you boy 

DAKis Mei^ Do I look like an ice-tong man^ 

OBRIEN Regular Saiah Heartburn 
CALLAHAN One minute more wed have gotten 
the witches scene fiom Macbeth Exit go 

WILLIE the janitor has entered during the above 
WILLIE sweeping vigoiously muttering all the 
while Now look at this joint will you^ You filthy 
slobs You live in a stable To shoplifter Come on 
get up She rises He sweeps right through her 
Wouldn t think I swept it out an hour ago Boy I d 
like to see the homes you bums live in Pig pens I 
bet Exit 

MCLEOD ciosses up to the duty chart takes it off 
the wall crosses down to the desk with it murmur 90 
mg for JOE s benefit Why am I wasting my life 
here^ I could make moie driving a hack I like books, 

I like music Ive got a wonderful, wondeiful wife 
— I could get a dozen jobs would give me more 
time to enjoy the good things of life I should have 
my head examined All this woik these hours^ What 
for? It s a phony He removes the letters spelling out 
GALLAGHER and DAKIS places them in the drawer 
takes out other letters inserts his name and brody s 
JOE, comes down Was she reached you think^ 100 
MC LEOD What do you think^ 

JOE I dont know 
MCLEOD groans Oh Yussel 
JOE I don t know 

MC LEOD This IS a phony The thieves and mui 
derers could have written the penal code themselves 
Your democracy Yussel is a Rube Goldbeig con 
traption An elaborate machine a block long — ^you 
set it all in motion, 3,000 wheels turn it goes ping 
He crosses up again replaces the chart on the wall 110 
JOE Thats whats great about it Thats what I 
love Its so confused its wonderful Crosses to 
MC LEOD After all, Seamus, guilt and innocence^ — 

The epistemological question^ Just the knowing 
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the mere knowing the ability to ken Maybe 
he didn t do it Maybe she can t identify him How 
do you know^ 

BRODY enters sits at desk 

MC LEOD How do you know anything^ You ve got 
a nose you can smell you ve got taste buds you can 
taste youve got neive endmgs you can feel and 
theoretically youve got intelligence you can 
judge 

10 JOE Ah, ha^ Thats where it breaks down^ 

MC LEOD to BRODY Got an aspirin^ 

BRODY hands him a box of aspirin mg leod takes 
the box and crosses over into the lieutenant s office 
JOE folloivs him 

JOE I was talking to Judge Mendez today He 
]ust got on the bench last year Seamus Twenty 
nine years a successful lawyer He thought this would 
be a cinch He s lost forty pounds He s nervous as 
a cat His wife thinks he has a mistiess He has — 
20 The Law He said to me, Joe* I ve got to sentence 
a man to death tomoriow How can I do it^ Who 
am I to judged It takes a God to know* — To really 
know* 

MC LEOD in LIEUTENANT s office draws a glass of 
water, tosses the aspirin into his mouth Bunk! 

JOE I m quoting Judge Mendez 
MCLEOD Then hes a corrupt man, himself All 
lawyers are anyway I say hang all the lawyers, and 
let justice triumph Washes down the aspirin with 
30 a drink, sits takes off his tie rolls up his sleeve 
then slowly with mounting bitterness Evil has a 
stench of its own A child can spot it I know 
I know Yussel My own father was one of them No 
good he was possessed Every day and eveiy 
night of my childhood I saw and heard him abuse 
and maliciously torment my mother I saw that 
sadistic son of a bitch of a father of mine with that 
criminal mind of his drive my mother straight mto 
a lunatic asylum She died in a lunatic asylum He 
40 controls himself Yes I know it when I smell it I 
learned it early and deep I was fourteen and alone 
in the world I made war on it Every time I look 
at one of these babies I see my fathei s face* 

Fhone rings in the outer office brody answers 
BRODY 2 1 Squad Brody Pause Lock the door 
Don t let him out* 1 11 be light over Hangs up, rushes 
into the inner office, grabs his hat and coat Say 
Jim, there s a guy at O Donovan s bar with a badge 
and gun, arresting a woman Claims hes a cop 
so Might be, might be a shakedown 1 11 be right back 
Catch the phone for me! Takes his gun out of the 
drawer and runs off 

JOE, runs after him Could be some shooting Wait 
for me, baby* Exit 

MCLEOD comes out of LIEUTENANTS office hu 
face grim, black, the veins in his temple standing out 
MCLEOD, to KURT Youre a lucky man Kuit 


Kissed m your cradle by a vulture So the giil died 
Kurt 

KURT Thats too bad 60 

MC LEOD What have you got Kurt m place of a 
conscience^ kurt starts to speak Dont answer* — 

I know — a lawyei I ought to fall on you like the 
sword of God 

KURT That sword s got two edges You could cut 
your own throat 

MC LEOD takes out a cigarette turns away to light 
it, his face twitching neurotically Look! The gate s 
open While Im lighting my cigarette — why dont 
you lun for it^ One second you 11 be out m the 70 
street 

KURT 111 go free anyway Why should I run^ 

MC LEOD Give me the little pleasure — {touching 
his gun) of putting a hole in the back of your head 
KURT You wouldnt do that Talk* 

MC LEOD Is It^ 

KURT You re an intelligent man You re not foolish 
MCLEOD Try me Kurt Why dont you? Go 
ahead dance down that hall* 

KURT smiles and shakes his head Soon as you go 
book me Im out on bail When I go to trial they 
couldnt convict me in a million years You know 
that Even if I weie guilty which Im not The 
girl IS dead There are no witnesses That s the law 
MCLEOD Youve been well briefed You know 
your catechism 

KURT I know more than my catechism* 

MCLEOD What, for example^ kurt smiles and 
nods What Kurt? What goes on under that monke} - 
skull of yours I wonder* kurt is silent On youi feet* 90 
KURT looks up at MC LEOD s face IS frightened by its 
almost insane intensity mc leod roars at him Get 
up** KURT rises Go in there* Points to the lieuten 
ANTS office KURT goes into the lieutenants office 
MC leod follows him shuts the dooi Sit down Kurt 
KURT sits Im going to give you a piece of advice 
When the couits and the juries and the judges let 
you free this time, get out of New Yoik Go to 
Geoigia They wont extiadite criminals to us So 
you see Kurt, take my advice go to Georgia or 100 
go to hell but you butcher one more girl in this city 
and law or no law 1 11 find you and 1 11 put a bullet 
in the back of your head, and 111 drop your body 
in the East River, and 111 go home and 111 sleep 
sweetly 

KURT You have to answer to the law the same as 
I You dont frighten me Now 111 give you some 
advice Ive got plenty on you too I know why 
youre so vindictive And you watch your step* Be- 
cause I happen to have friends too, downtown no 

with pull lots of pull* 

MC LEOD Have you? What do you know^ Aren t 
you the big shot* PulV Have you got any friends 
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With ptish^ Like thaff Kicks him, kvbt goes over, 
chair and all 

KURT Cut that out^ You let me alone now 
MCLEOD grabs him by the lapels pulls him to his 
feet You let me go^ Let me go^ 

MC LEOD No Kurt^ Everybody else is going to let 
you go You got it all figured exactly The 
couits the Junes the judges — He slaps him Every 
body except me He slaps him again kurt starts to 
10 resist growls and tries to push mc leod away mc 
LEOD hits him in the belly kurt crumples to the 
floor MCLEODS rage subsides He sighs disgusted 
with himself for losing his temper Why didnt you 
obey your lawyer and keep your mouth shut^ All 
right! Get up Kurt^ Come on^ Get up^ 

KURT moaning and writhing I can t I can t 
Something inside broke^ He calls feebly 
Help^ He screams Help^ 

MC LEOD Get up^ You re all right Get up^ 

20 KURTS eyes roll up exposing the whites 

LIEUTENANT MONOGHAN entcrs quickly, wiping 
shaving lather off his face with a towel 

LIEUTENANT What s going on^ He sees kurt goes 
to him bends down 

KURT Inside^ It broke He hurt me 
DA.KIS rushes in 

LIEUTENANT Take it easy son you 11 be all right 
KURT I feel terrible 

LIEUTENANT Nick^ Quiclc^ Get an ambulance 
30 DAKis Yes sir Goes to the phone puts in a call 
LIEUTENANT Did he resist you^ 

GALLAGHER enters on the double 
MCLEOD No 

LIEUTENANT No^ You lunatic^ Didnt I just get 
through warning you To kurt who is on the floor, 
moaning in agony What happened^ 

KURT, gasping for breath He tiied to kill me^ 
LIEUTENANT Why should he do that^ 

KURT Tami Giacoppettd Same thing^ 

40 She got him after me too Tami Giacoppetti 
KURT s mouth opens and closes with scarcely any 
further sound emerging 

LIEUTENANT What*^ Tami Giacoppetti^ Who s he^^ 
What about him^ Futs his ear to kurts mouth A 
little louder^ Just try and talk a little louder lad 
KURT s eyes close his head falls back To Gallagher 
Wet some towels ^ gallagher rushes to the wash 
room DAKIS loosens kurts collar tries to restore 
him to consciousness The lieutenant rises con 
so fronts mc leod glanng at him Who s Tami Giacop 
petti^ 

MC leod I ve no idea 

LIEUTENANT What s the pitch heie McLeod^ 
MCLEOD He needled me He got fresh He 
begged for it and I let him have it That s all 
GALLAGHER letiirvs With Several wet towels dakis 
takes them fwm him applies them to kurts head 


LIEUTENANT Don t con me^ That amt all Come 
on^ Let s have it^ What about this Tami Giacoppetti^ 

MC LEOD I nevei heaid of him 5 q 

GALLAGHER Giacoppctti^ I know him A black 
market guy Runs a creep joint in the village 
KURT groans 

MCLEOD Hes putting on an act Lieutenant 
Can t you see 
KURT groans 

LIEUTENANT This could be a very hot potato If 
this mans hurt the big brass 11 be down here 
throw in ques cions at me And Im going to have the 
answeis What plays between you two guys^ Whats 70 
he got on you^ Whats the clout^ 

MC LEOD Nothing 

LIEUTENANT Then what was his mouthpiece 
vellm and screamin about^ 

MCLEOD Red herring Red i*ed heiimg^ 

LIEUTENANT That Im gonna god-damn well find 
out for myself Theies something kinky about this 
McLeod if you re concealing something fiom me 
111 have your head on a plate To gallacher This 
Giacoppettd Find him and bung him in^ so 

GALLAGHER Yes Sir Goes 

LIEUTENANT, colls after him My car s downstans 
Use It 

GALLAGHER YeS Sir 

The LIEUTENANT bends down to kurt mcleod 
grim faced lights another cigarette 

CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 

Scene The scene is the same, fifty four minutes 
later by the clock on the wall 90 

AT RISE The lawyer endicott sims is closeted 
in the lieutenants office scolding the lieutenant 
and MCLEOD In the squad ioom the shoplifter is 
reading the comics Arthur is seated quietly his 
head bowed in thought dakis the janitor and cus 
are in a huddle whispering glancing over toward 
the lieutenant s door brody is talking sotto voce to 
an excited man and woman who are glaring at a 
tough looking specimen The setting sun is tin owing 
long and ominous shadows into the daikening worn 100 
SIMS fulminating at mcleod who pointedly ig 
notes him by focusing attention on a hangnail How 
dale you take the law in your own hands^ Who are 
you to constitute yourself a couit of last appeaP 
LIEUTENA^T, Oil ou the Surging waters Nah 
Counseloi 

The phone rings in the squad-room brody mosses 
to answer 

BRODY 21 st Squad Detective Brody Yeah^ 

The Hospital Yeah How is he^ Jotting nota no 

tion 
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SIMS No Lieutenant ^ This is a felony Wheels 
back to MC LEOD I m going to press a felonious as 
sank heie So help me Im going to see you in jaik 
MCLEOD, calmly biting the hangnail On which 
side of the bars, Counseloi^ 

SIMS Be caieful Im an attorney and an officei of 
the court and I don t like that talk 

MCLEOD Im an oifficer of the peace and I dont 
like collusion 

10 SIMS What do you mean by that^ 

MC LEOD, looks up shavplif By that I mean collu 
Sion Subornation of witnesses Counseloi 
SIMS What the devil are you talking about^ 

MC LEOD I m charging you w ith subornation 
SIMS Your lips are blistering with lies 
MC LEOD sardonically Praise from an expert I had 
a witness heie today you bought off Counselor 
SIMS Thats so absurd, Im not even going to an- 
swer it 

20 MC LEOD I II prove it* 

LIEUTENANT All light* Cut it* Cut it out Enough s 
enough 

SIMS to LIEUTENANT I intend to carry this to the 
Commissioner 

LIEUTENANT pushes the phone across the desk 
toward sims Call him now That s your privilege 
SIMS And don t thmk you re entirely free of blame 
in this Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT Me*^ What have I 

30 SIMS I warned you personal motives are involved 
in this case I was afraid this was going to happen 
You should have taken the necessary steps to prevent 
it Luckily I came armed with photos and affidavits 
LIEUTENANT Mysteryl Mystery* What motives*^ 
MC LEOD rises Yes Why don t you tell usf^ Let s 
get it out in the open* What are these motives*^ 

SIMS It IS not to my clients interests to reveal 
them at this moment 
MC LEOD Legal bull 

40 LIEUTENANT I m beginning to think so myself 
SIMS Sure One hand washes the other 
BRODY knocks at the door 
LIEUTENANT Come in* 

BRODY Phone Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT picks up the phouc 21st Squad 
Lieutenant Monoghan Yeah Yeah 

BRODY returns to the squad room, hangs up the 
phone 

SIMS softly, to MC LEOD On what evidence do you 

50 make these seiious charges? 

MC LEOD taunting him The evidence of my intel 
ligent observation 

SIMS Insufficient mcompetent and u relevant 
LIEUTENANT looks Up, aunoyed Sh* Sh* Turns 
back to the phone 

SIMS You re pretty cagey McLeod but your 
tactics don t fool me for a second You re not going to 


duck out of this so easily You re in a position of le- 
sponsibility here and you have to answer for youi 
actions You can t use your badge for personal 60 
vengeance That doesnt go The public isnt your 
seivant you re theirs You re going to be bioken for 
this 

MCLEOD roaring back at him Go ahead* Break 
me* You re worse than the criminals you represent 
Counselor You re so damn respectable Yet, look at 
you* The clothes you wear your car downstaiis youi 
house in Westchester all bought with stolen money 
tainted with blood 

LIEUTENANT Shut Up* I got the hospital 70 

SIMS How IS he^ They listen attentively 
LIEUTENANT ou phone Ycs Yes I see Keep in 
touch with me Let me know right away Hangs up 
See Counselor it always pays to wait the event 
There are no external lacerations on your client that 
would warrant a felony assault They re now making 
X rays and tests to see if there are any internal in 
juries So far you haven t got a leg to stand on 
MCLEOD Let him let him* To sims Bring youi 
felony charge It 11 give me a chance to get your so 
client on the stand and really tear his clothes off 
And yours too Counselor 

LIEUTENANT McLeod* Step outside* 

MCLEOD crosses out of the lieutenants office 
shuts the door 

BRODY murmuis to mc leod Whats the score? 
MCLEOD Tempest in a teapot Turns to his per 
sonal file 

SIMS What kind of an officer is that? 
lieutenant Detectives are like finger prints No 90 
two alike He has his quoiks 

SIMS The understatement of the year 
LIEUTENANT We all got em He has a value here 
He s honest He am t on the take I stand up for him 
on that Got no tin boxes 
SIMS I wasn t saying he had 
LIEUTENANT I thought you was maybe 
SIMS No 

LIEUTENANT Then what was you saying^ I guess I 
fumbled it 100 

SIMS I can t discuss it with you 
LIEUTENANT sarcostically I d love to discuss it 
with someone Who do you suggestf^ 

SIMS McLeod 

LIEUTENANT Nah Counseloi * 

SIMS Or his wife* 

LIEUTENANT, looks up sharply His wife? What do 
you mean by that*^ 

SIMS Never mind* Skip it* 

LIEUTENANT You mentioned his wife What do no 
you mean by that? Look* I got to get a clear up here 
A little CO operation would go a long way 
SIMS When it serves my clients mteiests 
not before 
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LIEUTENANT Four years ago I thiew my radio 
set the hell outa the window You know why^ Be- 
cause, goddamn it I hate mysteries 

SIMS, smiles shakes his head Lieutenant Im not 
free to discuss this yet Looks at his watch Gouv- 
emeur HospitaP 
LIEUTENANT Yeah 

SIMS I want to see my client Will I be allowed 
in? 

10 LIEUTENANT Yeah yeah 

SIMS 111 be back He leaves the lieutenants 
office In the squad-room he pauses to confront 
MC leod 1 11 be back I m not through with you 
MCLEOD I cant wait 
Exit SIMS 

BRODY to MC LEOD, indicating the tough surly 
looking character This creep was impersonatmg an 
oflBcei 

WOMAN I didnt know I thought he might be a 
20 policeman His badge looked real 

BRODY A shake-down After he got you outside 
he d a taken all your money and let you go You see, 
Mrs Feeney thats how we get a bad reputation 
Now you will appear in court in the morning won t 
you^ 

MRS FEENEY Oh yes 

MR FEENEY Tomorrow morning? Hey^ IVe 
got a job 

MRS FEENEY You 11 explain to your boss You 11 
30 just take off, that s all 

MR FEENEY But Isabel 

MRS FEENEY Hell be there Dont you wony 
Thank you Thank you They go off arguing 

BRODY, to MC LEOD I m going down to book this 
ciumb bum 

CRUMB BUM aggressively What did you call me^ 
BRODY A crumb bum Come on' Exit brody and 
the glowering crumb bum 
Inside the lieutenant squints at his cigar a mo- 
40 merit rises bellows 

lieutenant McLeod' 

MC LEOD crosses to the lieutenant s door, opens 
It Yes siT'^ 

lieutenant What the hell is this aboutf^ What s 
he diiving I want the truth 

MC LEOD Lieutenant, I give you my solemn word 
of honor 

LIEUTENANT pauscs, studies him sighs waves 
him out Shut the door' 

50 MC LEOD shuts the door and crosses to the desk A 
sad looking man appears at the gate 

MC LEOD Yes sii What can I do for you»^ 

MAN I want to report someone picked my pocket 
MC LEOD, sitting at the desk Come in' 

MAN, exposes his back side revealing a patch cut 
out of his trousers Look' They cut it right out 


MC LEOD They work that way with a razor blade 
Sit down' Did you see the man^^ 

MAN No First I knew I was m a restaurant Sits 
down I ate a big meal reached in my pocket to pay ^ 
the check Boy I almost diopped dead Im lucky 
Im not heie under ariest myself 

MC LEOD smiles Yes What s your name»^ 

MAN Gallantz D David 
MC LEOD Addiess'^ 

willy pail in one hand, broom in the other taps 
GALLANTZ on the shoulder with the broom Git up' 
GALLANTZ rises Staling at willy 419 West 80th 
Street 

willy, bends down to the basket under the desk 70 
empties the contents into his pail, muttering under 
his breath rises heavily paying no attention to any 
one as he cwsses off Look at this room, will you? 
Wouldn t think I cleaned up an hour ago' Detectives' 

The brains of the department' Ha' Couldnt find a 
Chinaman on Mott Street Exit 
MC LEOD What did you losei^ 

GALLANTZ My wallet 
MCLEOD writing Can you desciibe it 
GALLANTZ Black leather so 

MCLEOD picks up the phone Lost property 
McLeod 

SHOPLIFTER lays down the newspaper, addresses 
DAKis Have you got one of them two way radio 
wrist watches like Dick Tracy^^ 

DAKIS No 

SHOPLIFTER Behind the times am t you'^ 

DAKIS Yeah behind the behind 
SHOPLIFTER, fcels her pulse Gee I think I m get 
ting a reaction Emotions are bad for me I got 90 
diabetes I m not supposed to get emotions 

DAKIS belches then, indignantly I got ulcers — 

Im not supposed to eat sandwiches A hot meal wis 
waiting for me at home Do me a favor' — Next time 
get yourself arrested before four o clock Let a fellow 
eat a home cooked meal 

SHOPLIFTER genuinely contrite I m sorry 
DAKIS Do you realize this is on my own timei^ 
With mounting anger Look at all these foims I had 
to type up And when we get to court what 11 hap 100 
peni^ The judge 11 piobably let you off I wont even 
get a conviction You cause me all this woik for 
nothin 

SHOPLIFTER I m sorry 
DAKIS Thats a big help 

In his office the lieutenant fishes an address 
book out of his desk drawer thumbs through it for 
a number reaches for the phone dials 

MC LEOD hangs up To gallantz Sorry Nothing 
yet We 11 follow it up If we hear anything, we 11 let 
you know 

gallantz Thanks' As he goes, he looks mourn 


110 
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fully at his exposed derneie My best pants, too 
Exit » 

LIEUTENANT ou the phone Hello Mrs McLeod^ 
This IS Lieutenant Monoghan of the 21st No, no^ 
He s all right Nothing like that^ 

The rest of his conversanon is drowned out by 
the entrance of call^han policeman barnes 
BRODY and CHARLEY the burglar^ all talking at once 
CALLAHAN and BARNES are carrying two suitcases and 
10 several pillowcases filled with loot from Charleys 
apartment brody completes the parade^ carrying 
more loot callahan knocks at the lieutenants 
door 

lieutenant Come in* 

CALLAHAN, opcns the lieutenant s door holds up 
the loot Look what we found boss And by a 
strange coincidence — in Charleys apaitment 
The lieutenant covers the phone nods approval 
BARNES, unlocks CHARLEYS handcuffs Sit down* 
20 There* 

CHARLEY sits in the designated chair 
CALLAHAN O Bnen is taking Lewis around to 
identify the houses 

lieutenant Good* Waves him out Shut the 
door* 

CALLAHAN slams the door with his knee then 
aided by mc leod and brody and dakis he begins 
unloading the stolen goods 

CALLAHAN holding up some loot Look at this* 
30 These jockeys sure get around* The lieuten- 
ant picks up his phone and continues his conversa- 
tion which IS di owned out by the racket m the 
squad room as the men proceed to lay out and ex- 
amine the stolen goods callahan holds up an ex- 
pensive clock shakes it This worth anything^ 
MCLEOD examines it Veiy good piece — Tiffany 
Where d you get this Charley^ 

CHARLEY I bought it 
MC leod Where^ 

40 CHARLEY Outside the jewelry exchange On the 
stieet 

MC LEOD Who fiom*^ 

CHARLEY Some guy — 
mc LEOD What s his name^ 

CHARLEY I don t know I nevei saw him again 
mc leod Or before*^ 

CHARLEY, nods Yeah 

MCLEOD Or at all The little man that wasnt 
there 

so SHOPLIFTER feeling her pulse 1 am getting a reac 
tion Emotions are bad for me 

DAKIS, checking a stolen article against a list Girls 
with diabetes shouldnt steal pink panties 
SHOPLIFTER It wasn t pink pants 
DAKIS, sighs I know 
SPiOPLiFTER It was a bag 


DAKIS, closes his eyes sighs I know 
SHOPLIFTER AlllgatOl 
d>kis I know 

SHOPLIFTER Imitation alligator 60 

DAKIS sorry he started it all I know 
BRODY holds up a piece of jewelry This any 
good*^ 

MC LEOD examines it Junk* Wait* Here s some 
thing* Monogrammed J G Checks with list Suie 
This IS some of the Goidon stuff Wheied you get 
this Charley*^ 

CHARLEY, hangs his head disgusted I amt talk 
mg 

BRODY Where^ 70 

CHARLEY shakes his head 

CALLAHAN Where d you get it Chailey*^ Takes 
out a billy Know what this is^ A peisuadei 
Bangs it on the desk 

CHARLEY Go ahead* Beat me* Beat me uncon 
scious Go ahead* 

The janitor enters 

CALLAHAN laughs puts the persuader away 
You re too eager Charley Some a them creeps like 
It you know Gives em a thrill Look at that kissei * so 
I m a son of a bitch I m right 

BRODY holding up a piece of silver Where d you 
get this Charley^ 

CHARLEY hangs his head 

DAKIS, annoyed walks over to him Why dont 
you be professional Charley Hes talking to you 
Whats the mattei^ What are you hanging your 
head foi^ What are you ashamed of? Nobody made 
you be a btiiglar You wanted to be a buiglar — 
you re a buiglar So be a good one* Be pioud of your 90 
chosen profession* Hold your head up dakis lifts 
CHARLEY s head up by the chin That s better You re 
a good thief Charley You re no bum They weai 
sweateis Not you* — ^You got a hundred dollar suit 
on You Wait a minute* Opens Charley s coat 
looks at label Take it off you bum Stolen* The 
name s still m it Where d you get it*^ 

CHARLEY takes off the coat talking fast You mean 
it s stolen*^ OK OK 1 11 tell you the whole stoiy 

may I drop dead on this spot 100 

CALLAHAN On this one*^ Be careful Charley 
CHARLEY, faster and faster, the nervous hands 
weaving in the air Honest* The truth* But don t tell 
Lewis* — Hell kill me He makes out like hes a 
dummy dont he*^ He amt Hes smait Ooh hes as 
smart as they come Look I just been in New 
York two weeks I came here from Pittsburgh two 
weeks ago So help me I lost my valise in the sta- 
tion I meet this guy Lewis in a poolroom 

CALLAHAN Where*^ What poolroom*^ no 

CHARLEY 14th Street corner of 7th Avenue 
Look it up* Check it* Im telling you the truth, so 
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help me I shoot a game of pool with him He says 
to me You got a place to stay^ I says No He 
says Share my flat I say OK My suits all 
dirty He lends me this one Says it belongs to his 
brother whos in Florida Pause He looks up at the 
unbelieving faces circling hum smiles feebly So help 
me 

CALLAH4N Chiiley my boy — I could tell you a 
story would bring tears to youi eyes Get m theie 
10 and take off your pants^ He pushes charley into the 
wash room 

BRODY Willy^ Got an old pair of pants^ 

WILLI Yeah I got some downstairs^ EiKit 
BRODY Not even smart enough to take out the 
label The names still in it Jeiome Aimstiong 
CALLAHAN, examining his list Wait? I got that 
squeal right here I think there was a rape connected 
with this one 

BRODY I wouldn t be surprised Leaves the door 
20 of the toilet for a second Goes to the desk picks up 
the lists 

LIEUTENANT COlls DaklS? 

DAKis hurries to the lieutenants door, opens it 
DAKis Yes sir^ 

lieutenant beckons him in then softly Wait 
downstairs foi Mrs McLeod When she gets here let 
me know foist 

DAKIS startled murmurs Right Chief 
lieutenant And a Nick Touches 
30 his lips Button em up 
DAKIS Yes sir 

As he crosses to the gate he glances at mc leod 
his forehead furrows Exit The lieutenant studies 
his cigar, frowns goes of Through the little window 
we see charley throw up the bathroom shade and 
tug at the iron grill-work mc leod crosses to the 
wash room door calls in 

MC LEOD The only way you can get out of theie 
Charley, is to jump down the toilet and pull the 
40 chain 

JOE feinson comes in tense and disturbed He 
glances at mc leod curiously, comes over to brody 
JOE Lot of loot They do the Zaza robbery?^ 
BRODY, calls in to CHARLEY You robbed that Zaza 
dames flat Charley'^ 

CHARLEY calls out I don t know nuttin ? 

BRODY He don t know from nuttin ? 

CALLAHAN He s Ignorant and he s proud of it 
JOE Any good names^ 

50 BRODY Dont know yet — 

JOE Any good addresses^ 

BRODY They re taking the other bum around He s 
identifying the houses We 11 crack it in an hour 
JOE saunters over to mc leod What s with Kurt 
Schneider?^ 

MC LEOD No stoiy 


JOE He left here twenty five mmutes ago in an 
ambulance What happenedi^ He trip?^ 
mc leod Yes 
JOE Over his schnozzola'^ 

MC LEOD Could have It s long enough 
JOE No stoiy 
MC LEOD No 

JOE His lawyei s soie as a boil What happened 
MC LEOD You tell me You always have die story 
m your pocket 

JOE Look Seamus? There aie angles here I dont 
feel happv about 

MCLEOD What angles'^ 

JOE I don t know yet Come? Give? Off the 70 
lecord 

MCLEOD You can punt it if you want to Kurt 
Schneider was a butcher who mmdeied two girls and 
got away with it High time somebody put the fear 
of God in him The law wouldn t so I did Print it 
Yussel Go ahead You dont like cops Heres your 
chance 

JOE I dont like cops?^ For a smait guy Seamus 
you can be an awful schmoe If I got filed tomorrow 
youd still find me here hanging aiound running ei go 
rands for you guys happy as a bird dog? I m a buff 
fiom way back I found a home You know that 
MC LEOD Sentimental slop Yussel 
A short stout timid man enteis and looks about 
apprehensively 

JOE My sixth sense is still botheimg me Seamus 
MC LEOD Have a doctor examine it To the netv 
comer Yes sir^ The neivous man looks about mois 
tens his lips with his tongue mops his brow statts 
to speak mc leod recognizes him Oh? Come in 90 
Mr Pritchett Weve been waiting foi you 
MR PRITCHETT Did you get my money back^ 

MC LEOD I m afiaid not 
MR PRITCHETT What d he do with it 
MC LEOD Women and plush saloons 

PRITCHETT Cabarets^ I wouldn t have thought 
it He seemed such an honest boy I dont make 
many mistakes I m a pretty good student of human 
nature usually 

MC LEOD You 11 be in court tomonow morning'^ 100 

MR PRITCHETT Oh, yCS 
MC LEOD We can count on you?^ 

MR PRITCHETT When I make my mind up, Im 
like iron 

MC LEOD Fine? Thank you Mr Piitchett 
MR PRITCHETT Like iron 

MCLEOD Aithur on your feet? Arthur rises Is 
this the boy?^ 

MR PRITCHETT With a huge sigh I m afraid it is 
MCLEOD Arthur, over heie Arthur crosses to 110 
them The phone rings mc leod goes to the desk 
picks up the receivei 21st Squad? McLeod? 

BARNES at the wash room dooi All light Charley 
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He leads Charley back into the squad room 
CHARLEY IS now tueaiiug an ill fitting tom and filthy 
pan of ti onsets at which the eloquent hands pan 
tomime disgust 

MR PRITCHETT Well, Aithur IS this your ]our 
neys end^^ 

ARTHUR I guess SO 

MR PRITCHETT Did I tieit you badly^ 

ARTHUR No Mr Piitchett 

MR PRITCHETT Did I pay you a decent salary^ 
ARTHUR Yes 

MR PRITCHETT Then why did you do this to me^ 
SUSAN appears at the gate 
SUSAN catches mcleods eyes May P He nods 
She enters, fumbling in her purse 

MR PRITCHETT to ARTHUR You Spent my money 
on fast women^ 

ARTHUR Just a second 

MR PRITCHETT No' I didn t grow my money on 
trees I built up my business from a hole m the wall 
where I sold neckties two for a quaiter Thirty years 
I built it By the sweat of my brow I worked darn 
hard for it I want my money back 

SUSAN And you 11 get it I promise you She takes 
some money out of hei purse The bank was closed 
All I could scrape togethei tonight was $120 She 
hands the money to mr pritchett 111 have the lest 
for you tomorrow 

ARTHUR Susan^ Take that back^ 

SUSAN Let me alone^ Don t interfere Jiggs^ 

MR PRITCHETT Who IS this^ Wlio aie you Miss^ 
SUSAN I m an old friend of Mr Kindred s family 
And Id like to straighten this out with you Mister 
What IS youi name^ 

MR PRITCHETT Piitchett, Albert J Piitchett 
SUSAN Mr Pritchett How do you do^ Im Susan 
Caimichael 

MR PRITCHETT How do you do^ You say you re 
piepaied to return the rest of my money young 
lady^ 

SUSAN Yes 111 sign a piomissory note oi whatever 
you suggest 

MC LEOD into the phone One second^ To susan 
Where d you get that cash Miss Carmichael? 

SUSAN I had some and I pawned some jewelry 
Here are the tickets Do you want to see them? 

MC LEOD If you don t mind Takes them examines 
them Anything of your sisters here^ 

SUSAN Nothing Not a bobby pm 
MR PRITCHETT Is this the young lady who 
ARTHUR No She doesn t know anythmg about it 
SUSAN I know all there is to know To mr 
PRITCHETT Mr Pritchett this whole mess you can 
blame on my sister 

ARTHUR What s the matter with you, Suzy^ What 
aie you dragging Joy into this for^ She s got nothing 
to do with It 


SUSAN Hasn t she^ 

ARTHUR No 

SUSAN Ive got news for you I just spoke to her 60 
on the phone Pause 

ARTHUR You didnt tell heP 
SUSAN Of course I did 
ARTHUR Whatd she say^ 

SUSAN She was upset 

ARTHUR Natuially she would be You shouldnt 
have 

SUSAN Natuially^ My blue eyed sister was in a 
tizzy because she didn t want to get involved m youi 
troubles You know where I called hei^ At Walter 70 
Forbes in Connecticut Shes afiaid this might crimp 
her chances to be the next Mrs Forbes Big 

deaP 

ARTHUR I know Suzy Thats not news to me I 
know 

SUSAN Till ten minutes ago I thought my sister 
was the cherub of the world Theie wasnt anything 
I wouldn t have done for her But if she can do this 
to you — to you Jiggs — then I dont want any pait 
of hei And I mean that Im through with her I so 
loathe hei 

ARTHUR Suzy^ Take it easy 

SUSAN All my life everything I wanted Joy got 
All right^ I didnt mind I felt she was so special 
She was entitled to be Queen But now I m through 
ARTHUR Suzy maybe you dont understand Like 
eveiybody else Joy is frightened She wants to grab 
a little securitv Don t blame her foi it I don t 
SUSAN Security^ You ve seen Walter Forbes He s 
had four wives He gets falling down diunk every 90 
smgle night of his life Some security^ 

ARTHUR He s very rich You can t have everything 
SUSAN Jiggs ^ Dont^ Dont you be disgusting, too 
To MR PRITCHETT Should I make out a note for the 
rest^ 

MC LEOD Wait a minute He hangs up the phone, 
crosses to mr pritchett takes the money from 
him and hands it back to susan We don t run a col- 
lection agency here^ This man is a thief Were here 
to prosecute criminals not collect money 100 

Detective dakis enters crosses into the lieuten 
ANTS 0-ffice 

SUSAN He s not a criminal 

MC LEOD Miss Carmichael, you seem like a very 
nice young lady I m going to give you some advice 
Ive seen a thousand like him Hes no goodf Take 
your money and run 

DAKIS to the LIEUTENANT She s dowustairs 
lieutenant, grunts rises goes to the door, calls 
McLeod’ 110 

MCLEOD Yes sir'^ 

LIEUTENANT Get me the old files on that Cotts- 
worth squeal’ 

MC LEOD thinks 1938? 
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LIEUTENANT Yeah 

MC LEOD March 12th lieutenant nods 
That 11 be buried under a pile inside 1 11 have to dig 
them up 

lieutenant Dig em up^ Do it now! 

MC LEOD Yes sii As he crosses off left he throws 
hts 'judgment at Arthur and susan He spells one 
thing for you — m'lsery the rest of your life He s no 
good Believe me I know^ Exit 
10 SUSAN indignantly That isnt tiue^ To mr 
PRITCHETT That isn t true I ve known Aithui all my 
life He never did anythmg before that was dishonor 
able He was the most respected boy in Ann Arbor 

The LIEUTENANT uods to DAKis who goes off to 
bring up MRS mc leod brody crosses down listen 
tng to SUSAN and mr pritchett 

MR PRITCHETT Little lady, once I saw a picture 
Less Miserables — ^A dandy ^ That was before your 
time This Gene Valjeane — ^his sisters nine children 
20 are starving He steals a loaf of bread He goes to 
jail for — I dont know — ^twenty years Im on Gene 
Valjeane’s side theie Impressed me very much I 
gave a little talk on it at my lodge But this^ 
I don t go along with He wasn t starving He had a 
good job He went cabareting with my money 
Heck, I don t go to them myself ^ 

BRODY Mr Pritchett maybe once a yeai we get 
someone m here steals because he s actually hungry 
And we re all on his side I d do the same wouldn t 

30 you^ 

MR PRITCHETT Absolutely I always say self- 
preservation is the first law of nature 

BRODY But that s one m a thousand cases 

MR PRITCHETT Exactly my point^ And what did 
he do it for^ 

ARTHUR soply I did It because I was hungry 

MR PRITCHETT What^ 

ARTHUR Hungry You can be hungiy for other 
things besides bread You ve been decent to me, Mr 
40 Pritchett You trusted me and I let you down Im 
sorry Its hard to explain even to myself Id 
been separated from my girl for five years — five 
long bloody yeais^ The one human being m the 
world I loved Shes very beautiful Mr Pritchett 
Tall a silvery blonde girl, warm understanding 

SUSAN Jiggs don tf 

ARTHUR At least she was She was Susan We all 
change When I came back from the war I tried 
going back to school but I couldnt get settled I 
50 came to New York just to be near her She d moved 
on into a new world She was out of my leach I 
should have accepted that I couldnt To take her 
out to dinnei and hold hei hand cost a months 
salaiy I hung on anyway Last Wednesday I had to 
face it I was going to lose my girl She told me she 
wanted to many someone else I made a final grand 
stand play for her Late collections had come in 


Youl money was in my pocket I blew the works on 
her I didnt give a damn about anything except 
holding on to her It was my last chance I lost 60 
anyway 

BRODY You admit you did wiong^ 

ARTHUR Yes God yes^ 

BRODY You re willing to make restitution^ 

ARTHUR If I get the chance 

SUSAN Tomonow morning I promise you! 

BRODY Thats in his favor How do you feel Mr 
Piitchett^ 

MR PRITCHETT Well 

BRODY This kid has a fine war record, too re 70 
member 

MR PRITCHETT I loiOW 

BRODY He took a lot of chances for us Maybe we 
ought to take one for him You see these kids today 
got problems nobody ever had We dont even 
undeistand them New blood Weie varicosed If a 
new world is gonna be made outa this mess looks 
like they re the ones gotta do it 

MR PRITCHETT It s funny you should say that I 
was talking to my biothei in law only the other night so 
about my nephew and I made exactly that point I 
was saying to him 

BRODY Mr Piitchett do you mind stepping ovei 
here a minute^ 

MR PRITCHETT Not at alh Riscs follows him 
BRODY You, too MlSS^ 

SUSAN follows BRODY off left 
CHARLEY stamps his foot Give me anothei ciga 
lette 

BARNES What do you do^ Eat these things^ 90 

CHARLEY Give me a cigaiette^ 

BARNES gives him another cigarette 
DAKIS enteis leading mrs mc leod to the lieu 
TENANTS office MARY MCLEOD IS a pretty young 
woman with blonde hair big giay twubled eyes a 
sweet mouth and delicate nose She is inexpensively 
but attractively dressed There is something imme 
diately appealing about her She is very feminine 
and veiy sop and at the moment her evident tenor 
augments these qualities 100 

JOE sees her is staitled rises stops hei How do 
you do Mis McLeod^ Remembei me^ Im Joe Fern 
son the repoiter 

MARY disturbed and ovenvi ought studies him 
for a split second then lecalls him Oh yes of 
course I met you with my husband Her mouth 
trembles joe smiles nods Whits happened to 
Jim^ 

JOE grins reassuringly Nothing Hes all right 
Hes m theie no 

MARY Mr Feinson, please tell me^ 

JOE I am 

DAKIS This way please She follows him 
into the LIEUTENANTS office 
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LIEUTENANT How do you do Mrs McLeod^ 
MARY Lieutenant Monoghan^ 

LIEUTENANT Yes mam 

MARY What IS this about Lieutenant^ 

LIEUTENANT Have a seat^ 

MARY Where s my husband^ 

LIEUTENANT Hell be back in a few minutes 
MARY He hasnt been shot^ 

LIEUTENANT reassuTiTigly No^ 

Q MARY I had a terrible feeling that he 

LIEUTENANT Nothing like that He s all right 
MARY You re sure^^ You re not trying to bieak it 
easy? 

LIEUTENANT Nothing like that^ I give you my 
word You 11 see him in a few minutes 
MARY Then what is it? Whats wrong? 
LIEUTENANT A Certain situation has come up 
and you might be able to help us out 

MARY Me? Im all at sea, Lieutenant’ 

0 LIEUTENANT Mrs McLeod your husband and I 
never got along too well but I want you to know 
that right now I m sticking my neck out a mile to 
save him Im not doing it because I like him — I 
don t I m doing it because he has a value here and 
I need him on the squad So like I say Im gomg 
to help him if you help me 
MARY What kind of trouble is Jim in? 
LIEUTENANT A prisonei here was assaulted maybe 
injured by your husband 
0 MARY Jim wouldnt do that 

LIEUTENANT He did You 11 have to take my woid 
for it 

MARY Then theie must have been a reason A 
very good reason 

LIEUTENANT That s what I have to find out 
MARY Jim IS kind and gentle 
LIEUTENANT That s one side of him 
MARY Its the only side I know Ive never seen 
any other Pause 

0 LIEUTENANT Please sit down’ 

MARY Is this man badly hurt? 

LIEUTENANT I dou t know yet This could become 
serious, Mrs McLeod This might cost your husband 
his job He could even wind up m jail 
MARY sinks into the chan How can I help? 
LIEUTENANT By answermg some questions By 
tellmg me the truth Are you willing to go along? 
MARY Yes, of course 

LIEUTENANT Did you evei run into a man named 
0 Kurt Schneider? 

MARY, hoarsely No Coughs 
LIEUTENANT My Cigar bothering you? 

MARY No I love the smell of a cigar My father 
always smoked them 

LIEUTENANT Did you ever hear your husband 
mention that name? 

MARY What name? 


LIEUTENANT This piisoner s name Kuit Schneidei 
MARY shakes hei head Jim made it a rule nevei 
to discuss his work with me 60 

LIEUTENANT It s a good rule We dont like to 
bring this sordid stuff into our homes 
MARY Im well tiained now I dont ask 
LIEUTENANT How long you been maiiied? 

MARY Thiee yens 

LIEUTENANT It took me ten years to tiain my 
wife Its a tough life — being maiiied to a cop 
MARY I don t think so I m happy 
LIEUTENANT You love your husband? 

MARY Very much 70 

LIEUTENANT Where did you live before you weie 
married? 

The 'phone in the squad room rings 
DAKis picks up the receiver 21st Squad — Detec 
tive Dakis 

MARY New York 

LIEUTENANT You dou t sound like a native Where 
you from? Upstate? 

MARY Highland Falls You ve got a good ear 
LIEUTENANT It s my business so 

DAKIS knocks at the lieutenant s door opens it 
Captam on the phone Lieutenant 

LIEUTENANT, nods to MRS MC LEOD Excuse me’ 

He picks up the phone turns away from hei 
and talks into the mouthpiece sotfo voce In the 
squad room the shoplifter rises and stretches 
SHOPLIFTER coyly to CALLAHAN who IS at the 
desk typing You don t look like a detective 

CALLAHAN No? What does a detective look like? 
SHOPLIFTER They wear derbies She giggles 90 
archly You re a nice-looking fellow 
CALLAHAN Thanks 
SHOPLIFTER Are you married? 

CALLAHAN YeS 

SHOPLIFTER disgusted — this IS the story of her 
life Ya a a’ She slaps the paper on the chair, sits 
down again 

LIEUTENANT Thanks Captain’ Hangs up turns to 
MRS MCLEOD resumes his interrogation Whend 
you leave Highland Falls? 100 

MARY The spring of 1941 I got a job in a defense 
plant 

LIEUTENANT Where? 

MARY In Newark 

LIEUTENANT This doctor was practicing m Newaik 
at about that time 
MARY Doctor? 

LIEUTENANT Schneider 
MARY Oh he s a doctor? 

LIEUTENANT Yes You never met him? Around no 
Newark maybe? 

MARY No I don t know him 
LIEUTENANT He knows you 
MARY What makes you think that? 
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LIEUTENANT He Said SO 

MARY avoids his probing stare Im afraid hes 
mistaken 

LIEUTENANT He was positive Kurt Schnei 
der^ Ring any bells^ 

MARY No I m afraid not 

LIEUTENANT You aveited my gaze then Why^ 
MARY Did P I wasnt conscious of it 
LIEUTENANT Are you suie a Dr Schneider nevei 
10 treated you^ 

MARY indignantly Certainly not I just told you, 
No 

LIEUTENANT Why are you so indignanP I didnt 
say what he treated you foi 

MARY Did this man tell my husband he tieated 
me^ 

LIEUTENANT If you 11 tell the truth, Mrs McLeod, 
you 11 help yom husband You 11 save me time and 
trouble But that s all In the end 1 11 get the correct 
20 answers We got a hundred ways of finding out the 
truth 

MARY I dont know what you re talking about 
Lieutenant I m not lying 

DETECTIVE GALLAGHER enters With TAMI GIACOP- 

PETTi handsome swarthy, on the sharp loud side, 
very sure of himself very sure 

GiACOPPETTi Can I use the phone Champ^ 
GALLAGHER Not yet Tami Knocks at the lieu 
TENANTS door 

30 GIACOPPETTI O K , Champ 

LIEUTENANT Yeah* GALLAGHER enters and hands 
a note to the lieutenant The lieutenant glances 
at it pockets it and dismisses gallagher with a 
gesture Mrs McLeod Im going to ask you a very 
personal question Now, dont get angry I would 
never dream of asking any woman this type of ques- 
tion unless I had to You must regard me as the 
impersonal voice of the law Mrs McLeod did Dr 
Schneider ever perform an abortion on you^ 

40 MARY You ve uo right to ask me that 

lieutenant I have to do my job — and my job is 
to find out the truth Let s not waste any more time* 
Please answer that question* 

MARY It seems to me I have some rights to pri 
vacy My past life concerns nobody but me 

LIEUTENANT You have the right to tell the truth 
Did he^ 

MARY No, Lieutenant Monoghan, he did not 
lieutenant Does this name mean anythmg to 
50 you Tami GiacoppettP 
MARY No 

The lieutenant goes to the door, beckons gal 
lagher nudges tami who walks inside, sees mary 
stops in his tracks The smile on his face fades 
GIACOPPETTI very softly Hello Mary She withers 
all evasion gone, her head droops as she avoids their 
glances 


LIEUTENANT to MRS MC LEOD indicating the ante 
room Would you mind stepping m here a minute* 

To GIACOPPETTI Be light with you He leads her 60 
info the ante room 

Whistling a gay tune detective obrien enters 
the squad room followed by the burglar, lewis and 
a COP 

BARNES Here s your boy friend Charley* 

DAKis How d you do^ 

OBRIEN We got the addi esses and most of the 
names 

DAKIS How many^ 

OBRIEN Nine To lewis Sit down* Over here* 70 
Lewis has been very co-operative 

CALLAHAN hos taken of his coat and puts his gun 
in his holster again As he bends down over the desk 
CHARLEY eyes the gun tries to edge over, stands up 
CALLAHAN Whither to Charley^ 

CHARLEY I got tO gO 

CALLAHAN Again^ This makes the sixth time 
CHARLEY Well Im noivous 
BARNES Sit down, Charley* 

CALLAHAN He s noivous poor kid 80 

o BRiEN He needs a vacation 
DAKIS Hes gonna get one A long one At state 
expense 

CALLAHAN, dialing a number Nuttm s too good for 
Charley On phone Hello Mrs Lundstrom*^ This is 
Detective Callahan of the Twenty foist Precinct We 
got that property was buiglanzed from your apart 
ment Will you please come down and identify it*^ 
Yeah* Yeah* We got em Right Yes Maam Hangs 
up looks at the squeal card dials another number 90 
o BRIEN on phone simultaneously Hello Mr 
Donatello, please Mr Donatello'^ This is Detec 
tive O Brien of the 21st Squad Yes, sir I think we ve 
caught them Yes I have some articles here Not all 
Would you mind coming down to the station house 
and identifying them^ Right He hangs up 

CALLAHAN ou phone Hello* Mrs Demetrios? This 
IS Detective Callahan Remember me^ Twenty foist 
Squad Yeah I m still roarin * How are you Toots^ 
Laughs Retom match*^ Where s your husband to 100 
night? Okay mc leod enters with an ancient bundle 
of records wrapped in a sheet of dusty paper and 
tied with twine He is blowing of clouds of dust 
111 be off duty after midnight Starts to hang up, 
suddenly remembers the purpose of the phone call 
Oh by the way, we got that stuff was boiglarized 
from your apartment Come down and identify it 
O K yuh barracudal Hangs up A man eater 
OBRIEN You watch it* 

CALLAHAN What I don t do for the good of the no 
soivice I should be getting foist grade money 
MCLEOD undoing the package You 11 be getting 
a foist grade knock on the head 
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CALLAHAN, dtsdainfulltj Biain trust He walks 
away 

BRODY, approaches mc leod Say Jim I had a 
long talk with Mr Pritchett and he s willing to drop 
the charges 

MCLEOD He isf^ Twns to mr pritchett Whats 
this about, Mr Pritchett^ 

MR PRITCHETT I decided not to bung charges 
against Nods toward Arthur 
10 MC LEOD I thought you were going to go through 
with this 

MR PRITCHETT Id like to give the boy another 
chance 

MC LEOD To steal from someone else^ 

MR PRITCHETT I wouldn t Want this on my con 
science 

MCLEOD Supposing he commits a worse crime 
What about your conscience then Mr Pritchett^ 
MR PRITCHETT 111 gamble Im a gambler I bet 
20 on horses — ^this once 1 11 bet on a human being 

MC LEOD Stick to horses — ^the percentage is better 
BRODY Wait a minute Jim I advised Mr Pritchett 
to do this I thought 

MC LEOD harshly You had no right to do that 
Lou This IS my case You know better 
BRODY I didn t think you d mind 
MCLEOD Well, I do 
BRODY, angrily Well Im sorry ^ 

SUSAN But I m going to return the money And if 
30 hes satisfied what difference does it make to you^ 
MC LEOD It isn t as easy as that This isn t a civil 
action this is a criminal action 
Gus enters with sheet in his hand Jim^ Look at 
this sheet on Charley^ mcleop takes it studies it 
As long as your arm To barnes Keep youi eye on 
that son of a-bitch^ 

MC LEOD studying the sheet grimly Hm^ He 
crosses with gus to the gate exits into the hallway 

MR PRITCHETT tO BRODY But yOU Said 
40 BRODY I m sorry I made a mistake It s his case 
The disposition of it is up to him 
SUSAN But if everybody concerned is 
BRODY Im soiry girlie You gotta leave me outa 
this I got no right to interfere Take it up with him 
Walks off left leaving susan and pritchett sus 
pended in mid air susan sinks into a chair awaiting 
MCLEODS return glancing off despairingly in his 
direction pritchett walks up to the gate leans on 
it looking off into the hallway The lieutenant re 
50 turns to his office from the ante room 

GiACOPPETTi rises Whats this about Champ^ 
lieutenant Sit down Tami^ Picks up tami s hat 
from the desk looks at the label m it Dobbs Beaver^ 
Impressed A twenty buck hat You must be rolling 
PI ends tami his hat 

GIACOPPETTI taking it Foity bucks Im comfort- 
ible No complaints What s on your mind Champ^ 


LIEUTENANT The woman you just said hello to 
GIACOPPETTI Maiy^ What kind of tiouble could 
she be in'^ 6o 

LIEUTENANT I d just like a little information 
GIACOPPETTI frowns That giils a hundred pei- 
cent I wouldn t say a word against her 

LIEUTENANT You don t have to She amt in no 
tiouble 

GIACOPPETTI No That s good What do you want 
fiom me, Champs 

LiEOTENANT Mr Giacoppetti all this is off the 
record 

GIACOPPETTI When I talk, its always for the 70 
recoid Champ I only say something when I got 
something to say Champ 

LIEUTENANT Look Giacoppetti Im Lieutenmt 
Monoghan Im in charge here Keep your tongue 
m your mouth and we II get along 

GIACOPPETTI Mind if I phone my lawyei^ 

LIEUTENANT It amt necessary 
GIACOPPETTI My lawyer gets mad 
LIEUTENANT Nothing you say here will be held 
against you understandi^ I give you my woid so 

GIACOPPETTI I won t hurt that gul 
LIEUTENANT I dont Want you to Shes only a 
witness Its someone else 
GIACOPPETTI O K Shoot* 

LIEUTENANT Married^ 

GIACOPPETTI Yeah 
LIEUTENANT HoW long^ 

GIACOPPETTI Fifteen years What a racket that is! 
LIEUTENANT You re an expert am t you^ 

GIACOPPETTI On what^ Marriage^ 90 

LIEUTENANT Rackets 

GIACOPPETTI I m a legitimate business man Take 
It up with my attorney 

LIEUTENANT Look Mr Giacoppetti Weve got a 
sheet on you We know youie m black market up to 
your neck But we don t operate in the State of New 
Jersey And what went on theie amt none of our 
business Unless you make it so Kapish*^ 

GIACOPPETTI Yeah I kapish 

LIEUTENANT Got any kids*^ 100 

GIACOPPETTI No 

LIEUTENANT I got five You don t know what 
youie missing Tami 

GIACOPPETTI rises, furious Dont rub salt in* I 
know I got a wife as big as the Sahara Desert — and 
twice as sterile I got nine brothers, four sisters 
all on my payroll None of em worth anything They 
got kids — like rabbits they got em — nephews nieces 
all over the lot But a guy like me, I should become 
a nation and I got no kids Not one So dont lub 11 
salt in eh^ 

LIEUTENANT laughs OK I guess I know how 
you feel 

GIACOPPETTI contwls himself^ smiles sheepishly 
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You re a sharpshooter, Champ You hit me right on 
my spot 

LIEUTENANT When did you know this girP 
GiACOPPETTi Seven years ago 
LIEUTENANT You like her^ 

GIACOPPETTI I was ciazy about hei She was my 
girl Ida married her if I could a gotten a divorce 
LIEUTENANT What bioke it up^ 

GIACOPPETTI I don t know 
10 LIEUTENANT What do you thmk^ 

GIACOPPETTI I think maybe I better call my 
I iwyer 

LIEUTENANT Come on, Giacoppetti What the 
hell — Youve gone tins far Its off the record 
GIACOPPETTI Aah she give me the air^ She got 
caught and that soured her on me Dames^ 

Who can understand them^ 

LIEUTENANT Send hei to a doctor^ 

GIACOPPETTI To a doctor^ Me^ I wanted that kid 
20 I told hei Give me a son — anything goes Any 
thing she wants The moon out of the sky I d 
get it for her Dames^ Who can understand them^ 
She goes off Thats the last I see of hei Next thing 
I know I hear she went to some doctor I went 
looking for her If I d a found her Ida broken her 
neck I found him though I peisonally beat the hell 
out of him Sent him to a hospital 
LIEUTENANT What was his name^ 

GIACOPPETTI A Dutchman Schneider some- 

30 thing 

LIEUTENANT Kurt Schncider 
GIACOPPETTI Thats it 
LIEUTENANT fises Thank you Tami' 

GIACOPPETTI That alP 

LIEUTENANT opens the door of the ante-room 
beckons to mary 
LIEUTENANT AlmOSt 

GIACOPPETTI Now Will you tell me what this is 
about^ 

40 LIEUTENANT Just a minutc MARY enters Mrs 
McLeod, Mr Giacoppetti has told me eveiythmg 
MARY He has^ 

GIACOPPETTI In a case like this they find out 
anyway Its better to 
MARY begins to weep 

LIEUTENANT Now now^ faiise Im sorry 

Mrs McLeod Would you like a glass of water^ 
MARY, nods Please^ He fetches her a glass of 
water 

50 LIEUTENANT Mr Giacoppettd 'Nods toward the 
ante room They both exit 

Outside, night perceptibly lowers over the city 
The squad room grows ominously dark mc leod 
enters Charley s sheet in his hand 

MCLEOD So you didnt done it, Chailey^ He 
switches on the lights 


CHARLEY, weeping and wringing his hands No* 

No* On my mothers giave* 

MC LEOD And you never been in jail? 

CHARLEY, wailing May I drop dead on this spot* gQ 
What do you guys want horn me^ 

MC LEOD, to MR PRITCHETT Heartbreaking isn t 
it*^ Crosses to charley These are your fingerprints 
Charley They never lie He reads the sheet Bur 
glary eight ai rests Five assaults Seven muggings 
Three rapes Two arrests for muidei Six extortions 
Three jail sentences One prison bieak* Nice little 
sheet Charley? To barnes Hes a four-time losei 
You have a club If he makes one false move — you 
know what to do with it — ^hit him over the head 7o 
BARNES Dont worry I will 
MCLEOD Book him* Nods in lewis direction 
This bum too 
lewis rises 

CHARLEY abandons his weeping act abruptly looks 
at MCLEOD and begins to gnn Got a cigaiette*^ 
MCLEOD furiously What do you want — loom 
service^ 

CHARLEY laughing It s the green light hotel am t 
it^ 80 

MC LEOD Take him away* 

BARNES O K Chailey To lewis Come on 
Exit BARNES LEWIS and CHARLEY, the latter laugh 
mg raucously at mc leod 

MCLEOD turns to PRITCHETT Don t invest these 
criminals with your nervous system Mi Pritchett 
Sure* They laugh they cry but don t think it s your 
laughter or youi teais It isnt They re a different 
species a different breed Believe me I know 

JOE FEiNSON enters 9o 

SUSAN shrilly My God — didnt you ever make a 
mistake^ 

MCLEOD Yes When I was new on this job we 
bi ought in two boys who were caught stealing fiom 
a cai They looked like babies They cried I let 
them go Two nights later — ^two nights later — one 
of them held up a butcher in Harlem Shot him 
through the head and killed him Yes I made a 
mistake and Im not going to make it again 

SUSAN But Officer you lo 

MC LEOD harshly Young lady I don t want to 
discuss this with you Now dont inteiiupt me* 

ARTHUR uses Don t talk to her like that She has 
a right to speak 

MC LEOD his face goes black with anger He roars 
at ARTHUR Shut up* Sit down* Arthur sits mc leod 
contwls himself lights a cigarette his hand trem 
bling When you re dealing with the criminal mind 
softness is dangeious Mr Pritchett 

MR PRITCHETT But if its a first offense ii' 

MCLEOD Its nevei a fiist offense its just the 
fiist time they get caught 

SUSAN Why aie you so vicious*^ 
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MCLEOD Im not VICIOUS young lady I didnt 
steal this man s money Extinguishes the match vio 
lently and hi ds it in Arthur s direction He did To 
MR PRITCHETT This IS a wai Ml Piitchett We 
know it they know it but you dont Weie your 
army Were here to protect you But youve got to 
cooperate Im sick and tued of massaging the 
complainant into doing his simple duty^ You civilians 
aie too lazy or too selfish oi too scared or just too 
10 indifferent to even want to appeal in couit and see 
the charges through that you youi selves bung That 
makes us — stieet cleaneis Thev have a stick sweep 
out the streets we have a stick sweep out the human 
garbage they pile it in wagons, dump it m the East 
Rivei we pile it in wagons dump it in the Tombs 
And what happens^ — ^The next day all back 
again 

MR PRITCHETT But if I get paid 
MCLEOD impatiently I dont caie about that 
20 This is a criminal action Are you oi aien t you going 
through with it^ Because I m not going to let him go 
MR PRITCHETT If I don t biiiig charges^ ^ 
MCLEOD Then Im going to book him anyway, 
and subpoena you mto court 

MR PRITCHETT Well I I 

MC LEOD Its my duty to piotect you in spite of 
yourself 

MR PRITCHETT I guess I ve got to leave it up to 
you Officer Whatevei you say 
30 MCLEOD I say, Piosecute^ 

MR PRITCHETT All right^ You know best To 
SUSAN Im sorry But he had no light to lob me in 
the first place That was a teriible thing to do 
MCLEOD, takes him by the aim, leads him to the 
gate We wont take up any more of your time 111 
see you in court tomonow morning at ten 

MR PRITCHETT gOeS 

SUSAN Mistei Piitchett She rises and runs 
after him 

40 MCLEOD withenngly Theie goes John Q Public 
a man of iron 

JOE Humble yourself, sweetheart, humble your- 
self! 

MCLEOD Whati^ 

JOE Seamus Seamus why must you always make 
everything so black and white!^ Remember we re all 
of us falling down all the time Don t be so intoler- 
ant 

MCLEOD You re out of line 
^0 JOE Listen to me Seamus Listen! I love you, and 
Im tiying to wain you 

MC LEOD What about!^ What s on your mind? 

JOE You re digging your own giave A bottomless 
pit baby Its light theie in fiont of you One more 
step and you re in Humble yourself sweetheart, 
humble youiself! 


MCLEOD You re very Delphic todiy Yussel 
Whats the oiacle of CCNY tiying to tell me'^ 

There s a long pause joe examines his face AU 
friendship is gone out of it It s hard as granite now 60 
the ]aw muscles bulging joe smiles sadly to himself 
shakes his head 

JOE Nothing Forget it He goes 
LIEUTENANT retums to his office followed by 
GiACOPPETTi MARY iises Feel better now!^ 

MARY Yes Thank you 

LIEUTENANT Are you leady to tell me the truths 
MARY Yes 

LIEUTENANT Your liusband s been persecutin 
Schneider for over a year because of this^ 70 

MARY No 

LIEUTENANT Schn eider s attorney says so 
MARY I dont caie what he says Jim never knew 
He nevei knew Im suie of that 

LIEUTENANT Caieful now! Weigh your woids 
This is very impoitant Any minute that phone 11 
ring If Schneidei is ciitically hurt its out of my 
hands The next second this case 11 be with the 
homicide squad The Commissioner 11 be here the 
Distiict Attorney If that happens I gotta have all so 
the facts 

MARY Jim didn t know 

LIEUTENANT That s the question I gotta be sure 
of now Thinks a moment, goes to the door 
calls McLeod! 

MCLEOD Yes sir!^ The lieutenant motions him 
in MCLEOD enters sees mary stops short Maiy! 
What are you doing here*^ Whats this, Lieutenant^ 
Whats my wife 

lieutenant I sent foi her 90 

MC LEOD Why 

LIEUTENANT This IS Mr Giacoppetti 
GIACOPPETTI Hi Champ! 

MC LEOD What s this about Lieutenant^ 

LIEUTENANT Schneider! Why d you he to me!^ 

MC LEOD I didn t he to you 
MARY May I may I please 
LIEUTENANT Yes Go ahead Watching mcleod 
MARY Jim the Lieutenant wont believe me that 
you knew nothing about this 100 

MC LEOD About what Mary-^ 

MARY Dr Schneider 

MC LEOD What s he got to do with you? 

MARY This man you struck this Dr Schnei 
der 

MG LEOD Don t keep saying that Mary He s no 
doctor 

MARY He isnt? I thought he was I had 
occasion to see him once I went to him once when 
I needed help no 

MC LEOD You what^ After a long pause studies 
her, murmms to himself 
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MARY A long time ago Jim To the lieutenant 
I told you he didn t 

MC LEOD Wait a minute ^ Turns to giacoppetti 
Whats he got to do with this^ 

MARY We were going together 
MC LEOD I see 
MARY I 

MCLEOD OK Diagrams aient necessary I get 
the picture 

10 GIACOPPETTI I beat the hell out of this Schneider 
myself He touches mc leod on the arm mc leod 
with a growl slaps his hand Geeze^ Holds his hand 
in agony 

LIEUTENANT Cut that OUt^ 
giacoppetti I don t have to take that from you 
Champ^ 

MC leod Touch me again and 1 11 tear your aim 
out of the socket 

LIEUTENANT, tO MCLEOD YoU CUt that OUt’ In 
20 one second Im going to flatten you myself There 
IS a long pause 

MC LEOD Do you mind if I talk to my wife 
alone^ 

The LIEUTENANT looks at MARY 
MARY Please ’ 

LIEUTENANT All light Tami You can go 
GIACOPPETTI goes The lieutenant walks into hts 
ante room slams the door 

MAR'i Im teiribly sorry Jim Please foigive me 
30 She touches him, he moves away to avoid her touch 
Is this man badly hurt^ 

MC LEOD No 

MARY Then you re not m serious trouble Jim^ 
MCLEOD Hes only acting Nothing will come 
of it 

MARY You re sure^ 

MCLEOD Yes 

MARY Thank God for that 

MC LEOD My immaculate wife^ 

40 MARY I never said I was 

MC LEOD You never said you weient^ Why didnt 
you tell me^ 

MARY I loved you and I was afiaid of losing you 
MC LEOD How long did y ou go with him^^ 

MARY A few months 
MCLEOD How many^ 

MARY About foUl 
MC LEOD Four isn t a few 
MARY No, I suppose not 
50 MC LEOD Did he give you money? 

MARY No 

MC LEOD But he did give you presents'^ 

MARY Yes He gave me some presents of course 
MC LEOD Expensive ones^ 

MARY I don t know 

MC LEOD What do you mean you don t know? 


MARY I dont know What difference does it 
makei^ 

MC LEOD This diffeience I d just as soon Schnei 
der died I d sooner go to jail for twenty yeais — than so 
find out this way that my wife was a whoie 
MARY Don t say that Jim 

MCLEOD Thats the word I didnt invent it 
That s what they call it 

MARY I don t care about they I only care about 
you Jim and it isnt tiue You know it isiit true 
MC LEOD Why didn t you tell me^ 

MARY I wanted to but I didnt dare I would 
have lost you 

MCLEOD I thought I knew you I thought you 70 
were everything good and puie And with a 
pig like that’ Live dirt’ 

MARY Jim, dont judge me Try and understand 
Right and wiong arent always as simple as they 
seem to you I was on my own for the first time in 
a laige city The war was on Everything was fever 
ish’ Id only been out with kids my own age until I 
met this man He paid me a lot of attention I was 
flattered Id never met anyone like him before in 
my whole life I thought he was lomantic and glam go 
oious I thought I was in love with him 

MC LEOD Are you trying to justify yourself in 
those terms^ 

MARY Not justify’ Just explain It was wiong I 
know It I discovered that foi myself 
MC LEOD When? Just now^^ 

The phone rings dakis answers it 
MARY I m trying to make my life everything you 
want it to be If I could make my past life ovei I d 
do that too gladly But I can t No one can I made 90 
a mistake I admit it Ive paid foi it plenty 
Isn t that enough^ 

DAKIS crosses to the lieutenants office enters 
Wheies the Lieutenant^ 

MC LEOD Inside 

DAKIS shouting of Lieutenant’ — Hospital s on the 
phone 

LIEUTENANT enters and picks up the phone Yeah’ 

Put him on’ Yeah^ You re sure? O K 
Doc Thank you He hangs up The devil takes care 100 
of his own’ It looks like Schneidei s all light 
They can t find anything wrong with him 
There is a long pause 
MARY May I go now? 

LIEUTENANT Yes Mrs McLeod 
Exit LIEUTENANT 

MARY Jim I beg you Please understand 
MCLEOD Whats there to understand^ You 
got undressed before him 

MARY Jim’ 110 

MC LEOD You went to bed with him 

MARY Jim’ I can t take much more of this 
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MCLEOD You carried his child awhile inside you 
and then you killed it 
MA.RY Yes That s true 

MCLEOD Everything I hite even muider 

What the hells left to undei stands 
MARY completely stunned looks at his face swol 
len with angei , the face of a madman She backs up 
to the door^ suddenly opens it turns -flees 

CURTAIN 


10 ACT THREE 

Scene The scene is the same eight thiity by the 
clock on the wall Night has fallen The black loom 
mg masses and the million twinkling eyes of the 
city that nevei sleeps^ the flashing General Motors 
sign the church spire and cross seem to enter into 
and become a part of this strange room 
At rise the lieutenant s o-ffxce is dark and empty 
The squad room however, is crowded and hum- 
ming like a dynamo Half a dozen civilians under the 
20 guidance of dakis and callahan are identifying the 
stolen property piled high on the table brody is 
fingerprinting lewis Charley is sitting pantomim 
mg to himself, the colored o-fficer watching him 
closely MC leod is seated at the typewriter tapping 
o-ff ARTHUR s squeal Arthur is seated to the right 
of the typewriter desk his eyes registering the 
nightmare susan behind Arthurs chair hovers 
over him staring down at him like some impotent 
guardian angel Near the same desk the shoplifter s 
30 hig innocent calf eyes are busy watching darting in 
all directions at once enjoying the Roman holiday 
A very chic lady and gentleman in formal evening 
attire who are here to claim stolen property are 
being photographed by a newspaper photographer 
JOE weaves in and out of the throng gleaning his 
information and 'jotting it down in a notebook 
photographer, to the chic lady in the evening 
gown who IS posing for him, holding a stolen silver 
soup tureen Hold up the loot^ Little higher please^ 
40 She holds it higher Flash^ Just one moie please^ 

MC leod, at the desk to apthur Haii^ 

ARTHUR Brown 
MC leod Eyes^ 

ARTHUR Eyes^ I dont know gieenish^ 

MC leod peering at Arthur Look brown 
SUSAN Hazel Brown and green flecked with gold 
Fhotographer s flash f 
MC leod Hazel Types 
photographer Ankyou^ Reloads his camera 
so DAKis, to the gentleman Sign here He signs 
Thats all Well notify you when to come down to 
pick up the rest of your property 


gentleman plucks out some tickets from his 
wallet hands them to dakis Excellent woik Officei 
excellent^ My compliments 
Exit gentleman and lady 

PHOTOGRAPHER to JOE Did you get the name^ 
joe, writing story in notebook I got it, I got it 
photographer Paik Avenue^ 

JOE Spell It backwards 6o 

photographer K R A-P 
JOE You got it 
The photographer chortles 
dakis examines the tickets with a slow mounting 
burn To callahan How do you like that jeik^ Two 
tickets for the flower show yeti There aie two kinds 
of people in this piecmct — ^the ciumbs and the eehte 
and the eelite are crumbs 

callahan laughs through his nose d4kis sits 
down and checks through his squeals 70 

MC LEOD typing You might as well go home now 
young lady as soon as we finish this we re through 
SUSAN A few minutes more Please* 

MCLEOD sighs To ARTHUR Weight^ 

ARTHUR A hundred and fifty two 
MC leod Height^ 

ARTHUR Five eleven 

MCLEOD Identifying maiks^ Scais^ Come heie* 

Pulls ARTHURS facc around Scai on the left cheek 
lypes And a tattoo Which arm was that on^ so 
ARTHUR raises his left hand Left^ A heait and the 
name Joy 

The phone rings callahan answers it 
CALLAHAN 21st Squad Detectives Callahan 
Yeah? A jumper^^ Fifty-thoid Street*^ mc leod stops 
typing listens Her namei^ Mc what ^ 
geeze* 

MC LEOD calls across the room sharply What was 
that name^ 

CALLAHAN on the phone Wait a minute * 90 

To MCLEOD Whats at Jim^ 

MCLEOD tense with sudden apprehension You 
got a jumper^ 

CALLAHAN Yeah 
MCLEOD Woman^ 

CALLAHAN Yeah 
MC LEOD She killed? 

CALLAHAN Sixteenth floor 
MC LEOD Who is it^ 

CALLAHAN What S With yOU^ 100 

MC LEOD Who is It^ 

CALLAHAN Name IS McFadden Old lady Her 
son just identified her Why^ 

MC LEOD mops his brow with his handkerchief, 
mumbles Nothing Thats my sheet 53rd 

CALLAHAN looks at MC LEOD With puzzlement, 
concludes his phone conversation sotto voce 
SUSAN smiling sadly at Arthur A tattoo*^ 
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ARTHUR, sheeptshlij The others all had them It 
made me feel like a real sailor I was such a kid 
Seven years ago 

SUSAN Seven? It was yesterday Jiggs 
ARTHUR Seven years Another world 
BRODY fimshes fingerprinting lewis All done, 
Lewis ^ Go in theie and wash your hands Next 
LEWIS dumb bravo walks to the wash worn 
slowly nonchalantly, his head lolling from side to 
10 side as if it were attached to his spine by a rubber 
band 

MC LEOD Aithur’ 

ARTHUR rises walks slowly to brody at the finger- 
punt hoard They exchange glances 

BRODY softly This hand son Just lelax it Aaats 
it This finger Roll it toward me 

DAKis rises Well three old squeals polished o£E 
I m clean He crosses replaces the cards in the file 
CALLAHAN Theics oue here Im sure they did 
20 Propels himself in the swivel chair over to 

CHARLEY Charley did you burglarize this apart 
ment>^ Charley snvffs a contemptuous silence^ Why 
dont you give us a break^ You do us a favor we 
might help you 

CHARLEY How the hell you gonna help me^ Im 
a four time losei I m gone to jail for life How the 
hell you gonna help me^ 

CALLAHAN You lived a louse, you wanta die a 
louse^ 

30 CHARLEY Yaa^ 

CALLAHAN You quif! 

CHARLEY Carefuh De sign says courtesy 
CALLAHAN Coitesyi^ Foi you? You want coitesy^ 
Heie^ Tears off the sign hits him on the head with 
it CHARLEY laughs LEWIS comes swaggering out of 
the wash room 

BRODY finishes fingerprinting Arthur Thats all, 
son Go inside and wash your hands 

ARTHUR goes in to the wash room susan holds on 
40 to herself tightly 

shoplifter rises — to susan comforting her It 
dont hurt You roll it Demonstrates Like that It 
]ust gets yours hands a little dirty It washes right 
off Its nothing susan ciumples into a chair Whats 
a matter^ Did I say something^ susan shakes her 
head Are you marriedf^ susan shakes her head Me 
neither Eveiyhody tells you why dont you get 
married You should get married My mother my 
father my sisters my brother — Get mariied^ As if 
50 I didn t want to get mairied Where do you find a 
man^ Get me a man 1 11 marry him Anything^ As 
long as Its got pants Big little fat, thm 111 
marry him You think I d be here^ For a lousy cioco- 
dile bag^ I d be home cooking him such a meal Get 
married^ Its easy to talkl She sits again wiapped 
up in the tragedy of her spmsterhood 

MCLEOD, at the mam desk — to lewis Sign youi 


name here Lewis^ lewis signs The photographer 
signals JOE 

JOE to BARNES O K Steve^ Get em over heie 6o 
BARNES elbowing LEWIS over nudges Charley 
with his stick Rise and shine Charley They line 
up in fiont of the desk 

photographer to BARNES Stand on the end^ p\ 
trolman BARNES obeys 
BARNES Stand here Lewis 

lewis comes close to charley murmurs in his 
ear You loused I ought to kill you 

CHARLEY mutters Me^ The thanks I get 
JOE, to PHOTOGRAPHER Wait a minute^ I want to 70 
line up those bullets I want em in the shot He 
stands the bullets on end Can you get em in^ 

MC LEOD picks up ARTHUR s sheet and crosses to 
the desk 

PHOTOGRAPHER Yeah’ Ready 
lewis Thirty grand 
CHARLEY Thirty bull’ 
lewis I saw the list 

PHOTOGRAPHER to BARNES, posmg them for the 
shot Grab that one by the aim’ so 

CHARLEY, mutters Lists^ Its a lacket’ People get 
big insurance on fake stuff They collect on it 
BARNES smiling for the photo mutters through his 
gleaming teeth Sh’ You spoil the pictuie Flash The 
picture IS taken barnes drops the smile Over there’ 

He waves them to a seat with his club turns to the 
photographer to make sure his name is spelled cor 
rectly 

LEWIS What about that fourteen hundred dollaisf^ 
CHARLEY indignantly I had it on me foi youi 90 
protection If this flatfoot had any sense he was 
supposed to take it and let us go Dumb cop’ 

Can I help it*^ 

LEWIS pushes his face into Charleys threaten 
mgly I want my share 

CHARLEY All right Lewis Im not gonna argue 
with you If it 11 make you happy 111 give you the 
whole fourteen hundred Satisfied*^ 

LEWIS, thinks it over Ya 

CHARLEY Good 100 

BARNES, crosses over to them No talking — ^you’ 

MC LEOD, to ARTHUR Your Signature Here’ 
ARTHUR glances at the card hesitates 
SUSAN Shouldn t he see a lawyer firstf^ 

MC LEOD It s routine 
SUSAN Anyway a lawyer should 
MC LEOD presses his temples annoyed 
ARTHUR Susan’ Shakes his head 
SUSAN Excuse me She forces a wan smile nods, 
puts her fingers to hei lips mc leod hands Arthur no 
the pen Arthur looks about seeking a depository for 
his cigarette butt 

MC LEOD On the floor Arthur throws it on the 
floor Step on it’ Arthur steps on butt 
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ARTHUR Where do I sign^ 

MCLEOD Here Indicates the line on the card 
ARTHUR signs SUSAN llSCS 

SUSAN I believe in you Aithur I want you to 
know Deep inside — deep down no matter what 
happens — I have faith in you 

JOE to PHOTOGRAPHER Now, this One To 
MC LEOD You want to be in this^ 

MC LEOD, pressing his temples No^ Got an aspirin, 
10 YusseP 

JOE curtly No Walks away 

PHOTOGRAPHER to ARTHUR You mind Standing 
up? The flash as he snaps the picture galvanizes 

SUSAN 

SUSAN hysterically No^ No^ They dont have to do 
that to him^ They dont have to To brody 

Officer Biody They re not going to piint that in the 
papers are they? 

ARTHUR, goes to her Its all light Suzy^ Stop 
20 tiemblmg Please I dont care 

BRODY beckons joe and photograher out through 
the gate Joe^ Teeney* They follow him off 

SUSAN Im not really It was the sud- 

den flash^ She buries her head in her hands turns 
away to control herself charley laughs softly 
DAKis, putting on his hat and ]acket glances at the 
clock Well quaiter to nine Night Couitll be open 
by the tune we get there 

SHOPLIFTER rising picking up her bag and scarf 
30 What do I do? 

DAKIS They 11 tell you Your brother-in law s 
gonna be there am t he? 

SHOPLIFTER Yeah All I can do is thank goodness 
my sisters sexy Well She looks about So 
long everybody ^ You been very nice to me Really 
veiy nice And Im sorry I caused you all this trou- 
ble^ Good bye^ She and dakis go 

MC LEOD to SUSAN You bettei go home now, 
young lady It s all over 

40 SUSAN May I talk to Arthui? For two minutes 
alone? Then 111 go I wont make any more tiouble, 
I piomise 

MC LEOD All right He handcuffs Arthur to the 
chair Two minutes He goes into the lieutenants 
office sits in the darkened room 

SUSAN to ARTHUR her lips trembling Jiggs 
ARTHUR quickly Dont^ 

SUSAN dragging a chair over to him I m not going 
to cry This is no time for emotionalism I mean we 
30 must be calm and wise We must be realists She sits 
down takes his hand The minute I walk out of here 
I m going to call Father 

ARTHUR No, Susan dont do that^ 

SUSAN But he likes you so much Arthur He 11 be 
glad to help 

ARTHUR I don t want him to know I m ashamed 
Im so ashamed of myself 


SUSAN Jiggs its undeistandable 
ARTHUR Is it? God almighty I dont undei stand 
It* I Stole Suzy I stole money fiom a man who 60 
trusted me* Where am I? Am I still floating around 
m the middle of the Pacific looking for conciete 
platforms that aient there? How mixed up can you 
get? 

SUSAN But Jiggs everybody gets mixed up some 
time or other 

ARTHUR They don t steal Pause Delnium isntit? 
SUSAN OK So it IS delirium Jiggs So what? 

You re coming out of it fine 

ARTHUR shakes his head Look around Susan 70 
Look at this Studies the handcuffs The di earns I 
had — the plans I made to end like this? 

SUSAN This isnt the end of the woild Jiggs 
ARTHUR It IS for me He rattles the handcuffs All 
I ever wanted was to live quietly in a small college 
town to study and teach No* Bitterly This 
isnt a time for study and teacheis this is a 
time for geneials 

SUSAN passionately I hate that kind of talk Jiggs 
Everywhere I hear it I don t believe it What go 

ever happens to you you can still pick up and go 
on If ever there was a time for students and teach- 
ers this is It I know you can still make whatever 
you choose of your life She pauses aware of his 
black anguish Arthur* Do you want Joy? Would that 
help? Would you like to see her and talk to her? 

ARTHUR No 

SUSAN 1 11 go to Connecticut and brmg her back? 
ARTHUR I don t want her 

SUSAN 111 get hei here Say the word 111 bring 90 
her here Arthur She 11 come You know she will 
ARTHUR I don t want her, Suzy I don t want Joy 
SUSAN You re sure? 

ARTHUR Yes Pause For five yeais Ive been in 
love with a girl that doesnt exist I wouldnt know 
what to say to hei now The noises of the city out 
side rise and fall Thats finished Washed up 

SUSAN Oh Arthur* Why couldnt you have fallen 
in love with me? 

ARTHUR looks at her for a long time, then ten loc 
derly Ive always loved you Suzy You were always 
my baby 

SUSAN I ve news foi you I voted for the Piesident 
m the last election I m years past the age of consent 
ARTHUR Just an old bag? 

SUSAN Arthui, why didnt you fall in love with 
me? I d have been so much better for you I know 
I m not as beautiful as Joy, but 

ARTHUR But you are Joys prettier than you, 
Susan but you re moie beautiful no 

SUSAN Oh, Jiggs, you fracture me* Let us not 
She almost cries 

ARTHUR Let us not be emotional We were going 
to be realists Remember? 
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SUSAN Yes 

\RTHUR Suzy when I go to jail Her Up 
quivers again Now Realists 

SLSAN Im not going to ciy 
ARTHUR Be my sensible Susan ^ 

SUSAN Jiggs, I can t be sensible about you I love 
you 

ARTHUR Suzy darling 

SUSAN Jiggs whatevei happens when its over — 
10 lets go back home again 

ARTHUR That would be wonderful, Suzy That 
would be everything I ever wanted 

CHARLEY pretends to play a violin humming 
Hearts and Flowers Then he laughs raucously 
nudging LEWIS Hear that Lewis^ He s facin five to 
ten^^ Wait 11 the boys go to work on him Arthur and 
SUSAN look at him To susan What makes you think 
he ll want you then? 

SUSAN What^ 

20 CHARLEY A kid like this in jail They toss for 
him 

SUSAN What do you mean^ 

CHARLEY To See whose ch cken he s gonna be^ 
SUSAN What does that mean^ Whats he talking 
about? 

ARTHUR Don t listen to him To Charley Shut 
up* Who asked you to 

CHARLEY After a while you get to like it Lots a 
guys come out, they got no use foi dames after 
30 that 

ARTHUR Shut up^ 

CHARLEY Look at Lewis there He s moie woman 
than man am t you am t you Lewis^ lewis grins 
ARTHUR rises tn a white jury goes for charley 
dragging the chair to which he s handcuffed Shut 
up* 1 11 crack your goddam skull* 

BARNES runs over to charley 
SUSAN Stop it* Stop* BRODY enters quickly OfiBcer 
Biody make him stop! Make him stop* 

40 BRODY to ARTHUR Take it easy* Sit down* Kicks 
CHARLEY m the shins Why don t you shut up^ 

SUSAN Oh OflBcer Brody help us* Help us* 

BRODY Take it easy He amt convicted yet The 
Judge might put him on probation He might get oS 
altogether A lot of things might happen 

CHARLEY, bending over feeling his bruised shin 
Yak* Yak! 

BRODY One more peep outa you* One* He slaps 
CHARLEY turns to BARNES irritated Take them in 
50 Side! 

BARNES waves CHARLEY and LEWIS into the next 
room As they pass Arthur lewis eyes Arthur up 
and down grinning and nodding charley hums his 
mockery, Hearts and Flowers barnes prods 
CHARLEY with his night stick muttering. We heaid 
the voice before They exit 

BRODY, to SUSAN If the complainant still wants to 


gi\e him a break that 11 help You got a good lawvei^ 

She shakes hei head 111 give you the name of a 
crackeijack* Im not supposed to but 111 call him 6o 
myself Theie aie a lot of tricks to this business 
SUSAN Don t let it happen* 

BRODY Heies youi picture Crumples up the 
photographic plate, tosses it into the waste basket 
goes to his locker fishes out his bottle of liquor 
SUSAN begins to weep 

ARTHUR Susan* Susan* The rest of my life I m going 
to find wa}S to make this up to you I swear What 
ever happens He puts his arms around her 
pulls hei down into the chair alongside him holds 7o 
hei tight 

SUSAN clinging to him Arthur I 
ARTHUR Sh* Don t say anything moie Suzy We ve 
a mmute left Lets just sit heie like this 
quietly susan starts to speak Sh* Quiet* She buries 
her head in his shotdder and they sit there in a gentle 
embrace After a second s silence, she i elaxes Bettei*^ 
SUSAN nods Mm* 

BRODY goes into the lieutenants office looking 
for MCLEOD What are you sitting heie in the dark go 
for^ He switches on the light Want a drink Jim^ 

MC LEOD No 

BRODY pows himself a stiff one Jim Ive been 
your partnei foi thiiteen yeais I ever ask you foi a 
favor^ 

MC LEOD pressing his hand to his temples What 
IS it Lou? 

BRODY That kid outside mc leod groans I want 
you to give him a bieak 

MC LEOD You know better I can t adjudicate this 90 
case 

BRODY And what the hell do }ou think you re 
doing^ 

MC LEOD What makes him so speciaP 
BRODY A lot I think hes a good kid Hes got 
stuff on the ball Given another chance Fause 
Jim he reminds me of my boy 
MCLEOD Mike? — ^was a hero 
BRODY Why^ Because he was killed? If Mike d be 
alive today hed have the same pioblems this kid 100 
has 

MCLEOD Lou Lou — ^how can you compaie^ 

BRODY Thousands like em I guess New gen 
eiation a sciewed-up world We dont even under 
stand them Jim I didnt Mike, till he was killed 
Pause Too late then He swallows his drink How 
about it? 

MC LEOD Don t ask me, will you*^ 

BRODY But I am 

MCLEOD I cant I cant do it Lou I cant diop no 
the charges 

BRODY Louder please* I dont seem to heai so 
good outa this eai 
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MC LEOD This fellow and Mike — day and night — 
There s no compniison 

BRODY Jim this IS me Lou Biody Remember 
me*^ What do you mean you can t drop it^ You 
coulda let him go two hours ago You still can The 
complainant left it up to you I heard him 
MC LEOD Be logical, Lou 

BRODY To hell with logic I seen you logic the 
life out of a thing Heart^ Hearth The world s crying 
10 foi a little heart Pause What do you say^ 

MC LEOD No Lou No dice^ 

BRODY My paitned Airest his own mother 
MC LEOD I m too old to start compromising now 
BRODY There s a full moon out tonight It shows 
in youi puss 

MCLEOD You shouldnt dunk so much Lou It 
melts the lining of youi brain 

BRODY pushes the bottle to him Hei You take it 
Maybe thats what you need Maybe it 11 melt that 
20 rock you got in there for a heart 

MCLEOD a moan of anguish For Christs sake 
stop it Lou, will you^ My nerves are like banjo 
stiings 

BRODY Well play something on them Play 
Loves Old Sweet Song 

MCLEOD Shut upT Lay off^ God damn it^ Im 
warning you Lay off* Silence 

BRODY studies him then softer Whats the 

mattei^ 

30 MC LEOD I m drowning Lou I m diownmg That s 
all Im diownmg m my own juices 

BRODY I wish I could undei Stand what makes you 
tick 

MC LEOD I don t expect you to understand me, 
Lou I know Im different than the others I think 
differently I m not a little boy who won t grow up 
playing cops and robbeis all his life like Callahan 
and Im not an insurance salesman like you Lou 
Im heie out of principle** Principle Lou All my life 
40 Ive lived according to piinciple* And God damn it, 
I couldn t deviate even if I wanted to 

BRODY Sometimes you gotta bend with the wind 
or break* Be a little human, Jim* Don t be such 
a fiiggin monument* 

MCLEOD How how^ How do you compiomise'^ 
How do you compromise Christ* — convictions that 
go back to the roots of your childhood^ I hate soft- 
ness I dont believe in it My mother was soft it 
killed her I m no Christian I don t believe in the 
so other cheek I hate mushmess You ask me to com- 
promise for this kid*^ Who the hell is he*^ Now 
light now Lou Im faced with a problem of my 
own that s ripping me up like a 22 bullet bouncing 
around inside and I can t compromise on that So 
what do I do*^ What do I do*^ 

A long pause joe has entered quietly and has 
been standing in the dooitoay listening 


JOE Try picking up that phone and calling her 

MC LEOD Who^ 

JOE Mary Tosses an aspirin box onto the desk eo 
Heres youi aspiiin 

MC LEOD What aie you talking about^ 

JOE This 22 bullet of yours 
MC LEOD You don t know anything about it 
JOE It s one story I had in my pocket years before 
It happened 

MC LEOD Listening at keyholes YusseP 
JOE No Im prescient Pause I met Mary years 
before you did The spring of 41, — I was on the 
Newark Star She didn t remember me I never forgot 70 
her though It s one of those faces you don t forget 
Shes one in a million your Mary I know Shes a 
fine gill Seamus She could have had anything she 
wanted — mateiially — anything She chose you in 
stead Whyi^ Whatd you have to offer hei*^ Buttons* 

— ^These crazy horns this crazy life^ She loves you 
You don t know how lucky you are I know I m little 
and ugly — and because Im a lover of beauty Im 
gomg to live and die alone But you*^ The 
jewel was placed in your hands Dont thiow it so 
away You 11 never get it back again* 

CALLAHAN re enters the squad room crossing to 
the files He pauses to light a cigarette 

BRODY softly You know what you were like be 
fore you met Mary*^ You lemember^ 

MC LEOD Yes 

BRODY Like a stick* — Thin 

MC LEOD his voice hoarse luith emotion Yes 

BRODY Diied up lonely cold 

MC LEOD Yes 90 

BRODY And you know what tenderness and 
warmth she bi ought to your life*^ 

MC LEOD I know I know better than you 
BRODY So what the hell you asking me what to 
do*^ Pick up the phone* Get on your knees Crawl* 

MARY enters the squad room stands within the 
gate pale worn callahan cleais his throat ap 
proaches her adjusting his tie a little makey 

CALLAHAN YeSSS MlSS^ 

MARY Is Detective McLeod here*^ 100 

CALLAHAN He s busy Miss 
MARY wearily Its Mis Mrs McLeod 
CALLAHAN Oh* Yes Maam 111 tell him youie 
heie Crosses Pokes his head into the lieutenant s 
office to MC LEOD Your wife is out here mc leod 
rises at once, comes out to mary joe and brody 
follow him out and discreetly vanish into the wash 
room 

MARY digs into her purse to avoid his eyes Her 
voice IS low and brittle Im leaving now, Jim I 110 
thought I d come up and tell you Here are the keys 
MC LEOD, softly Come inside 
MARY My taxi s waiting 
MCLEOD Send it away 
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MARY No My things are in it 
MC LEOD What things^ 
maril M) valises and my trunk 
MC LEOD Oh Mary, be sensible 
MARY I mtend to Lets not diag it out Jim^ 
Please^ I dont want any more arguments I cant 
stand them Her voice becomes shnll callahan 
passes by She clamps the controls on becoming al 
most inaudible Its only going to make things worse 
10 MCLEOD Come inside^ I cant talk to you here 
MARY The metei s ticking 

MC LEOD firmly Let it tick* Come* She obeys fol 
lows him into the lieutenant s office He shuts the 
door turns to her Mary this isn t the time or place to 
discuss our lives past present or futuie I want you 
to take your things and go home 111 be back at 
eight A M and we 11 work this out then 
MARY You tlnnk we can^ 

MC LEOD We 11 have to 

20 MARY I don t I don t thmk it s possible 

MC LEOD W ait a minute* Wait one minute* I 
dont get this What aie you so bittei about^ Whos 
to blame foi tonight*^ You put me m a cement mixer 
And now youie acting as if I were the 
MARI The whore^ 

MC LEOD Don t say that* 

MARY I didnt invent the woid, either Jim 
MC LEOD I wasn t myself 

MARY You were never more yourself Jim Pause 
30 MCLEOD Im Sony Maiv 

MARY Its all light Im beyond feeling Im nice 
and numb 

MC LEOD You le certainly in no condition to dis 
cuss this tonight 

MARY Ive thought eveiy thing ovei and over 
and over again and I dont see any othei way Our 
life IS finished We couldnt go on fiom heie 

MCLEOD You re maiiied to me You cant just 
walk out Mariiage is a saci ament Maiy You dont 
40 dissolve it like that 

MARY \ovL once told me when you bung a mai 
lied piostitute in heie if shes convicted hei mar 
iiage can be dissolved just like that* Well Ive been 
brought m and Ive been convicted 

MC LEOD I dont like that talk Stop that talk, will 
you Mary^ Im tiying, Im trying 
MARY To what^ 

MC LEOD To put all this behind me 
MARY But you can t do it^ 
so MC LEOD If you 11 let me 

MARY Me^ What have I got to say about it^ I 
know the way youi mind woiks It never lets go The 
lest of oui days well be li\mg with this If you 
wont be saving it )Oull be thinking it Pause Its 
no good It wont woik I dont want to live a cat- 
and dog existence I couldnt take it Id diy up Id 
diy up and die 


MCLEOD Why didnt you ever tell me*^ If )oud 
come to me once just once 

MARY How could I? What good would it have 6o 
done^ Would you have understood^ Would you have 
been able to forgive me^ 

MC LEOD \^^asn t I entitled to know*^ 

MARY Yes yes* 

MC LEOD Why didn t you tell me? 

MARY Jim, I can t go over this again and again 
and again I lefuse to 

Arc LEOD If I didn t love you and need you so, 
it d be simple you understand? 

MARY I understand 

MC LEOD Simple You go home now and wait till 
morning 

MARY That wont help us Please Im so tired 
Let me go now Jim 

MCLEOD To what? What 11 you go to? You, who 
turn on eveiy light in the house when Im not there* 
MARY Let me go Jim 

MC LEOD You v^ho cau t fall asleep unless my 
arms are aiound you* Where will you go? 

MARY Jim I beg you gQ 

MCLEOD No Maiy Im not going to He giasps 
her by the aim 

MARY You le hurting my arm Jim* 

MC LEOD I m soiry I m soriy Pie lets hei go 
MARY You upped my sleeve 
MC LEOD You 11 sew it up 

MARY The taxi s waiting Please Jim let me go 
without any more lazoi slashing I hate it 
MCLEOD Youd go without a teai? 

MARY I wouldnt say that One oi two, peihaps 90 
I haven t many left 

MC LEOD Miry I callahan enteis the lieu 
TENANTS office Icaves paper on his desk and gO(S 
Maiy you just dont slop loxing someone 

MARY I wouldn t have thought so I wouldn t have 
believed it could happen But theie it is I suppose 
in this life we all die many times before they finally 
buiy us This was one of those deaths Sudden un 
expected like being run over by a bus It happens 
MCLEOD Who do you thmk youie kidding? 100 

MARY No one* Begins to ciij Least of all myself 
MC LEOD takes her in Jus arms Maiy I love you 
MARY clinging to him sobbing Then help me* 

Im tiymg to be a human being I m tiying to bundle 
myself together It took every bit of strength to go 
this fai Help me Jim* 

MCLEOD caiessmg hei Its no use sweetheait 
it s no use I couldn t go home if you weren t waiting 
for me with the ladio going and the smell of coffee 
on the stove Id blow out my biams I would, Maiy, no 
if I went home to an empt) flat — I wouldnt daie 
take my gun with me He gwfs hci his handkei chief 
She dues hei e jes Now powdei youi nose* Put on 
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some lipstic^c She kisses him sims appears at the 
gate outside 

CALLAHAN CTOSSCS tO SIMS YeS Couiisdoi^ 

SIMS I want to see Detective McLeod 
CALLAHAN All light Counseloi Come in Knocks 
on the doot 

MCLEOD Come in^ 

CALLAHAN Someone outside to see you 
MARY 1 11 go home, now 
10 MC LEOD No Wait a minute 

MARY smiling now That taxi bill is going to bieak 
us 

MC LEOD, grins back at hei Let it bieak us What 
do we caie^ He goes out sees sims his face goes 
grim again He crosses to sims You see Counseloi^ 
I told you youi client was acting 
sims He s still in shock 
MCLEOD Hell be okay in the moining 
sims No thanks to you When lies bi ought back 
20 heie tomorrow though hed bettei remain okay 
This is not to happen again^ Youie not to lay a 
fingei on him If you do 

MCLEOD Then ad\ise him again to keep his 
mouth shut And see that he does 

sims 'ioure lucky )oure not facing a muider 
charge yourself light now 

MC LEOD I could always get you to defend me 
sims And I piobably would Thats my job no 
matter how I feel peisonall}/ 

30 MC LEOD As long as you get youi fee^ 

SIMS I ve defended many men at my own expense 
MC LEOD That was veiy noble of you 
sims Nobility doesnt enter into it Every man 
has a light to counsel, no matter how guilty he 
might seem to you or to me foi that matter Every 
man has a right not to be arbitral ily judged, pai 
ticulaily by men in authoiity not by you not by the 
Congress, not even by the President of the United 
States The theory being these human rights are 
40 derived from God himself 

MC LEOD I know the theory, Counselor 
sims But you dont go along with it^ Well you re 
not alone Theie are others Youve a lot of friends 
all over the world Read the headlines But dont 
take it on yourself to settle it Let history do that 
MC LEOD Save it for the Fourth of July Counselor 
sims 1 11 save it for the Commissioner I intend to 
see him about you I m not going to let you get away 
with this 

so MC LEOD As long as Schneider gets away with it, 
Counselor alls well Why do you take cases like 
this if youie so high-mmded^ Schneider killed the 
Harris girl — ^hes guilty You know it as well as I 
do 

sims I don t know it I don t even permit myself 
to speculate on his guilt or innocence The moment 
I do that, Im judging and it is not my job to 


judge My job is to defend my client not to judge 
him That lemains with the couits He tains to go 
MCLEOD And you\e got that taken care of eo 
Counselor Between bought witnesses and perjured 
testimony sims stops in his hacks turns sud 
denly white with fwy 

sims If youie so set on hanging Schneider why 
dont you ask Mis McLeod if she can supply a 
corroboiatmg witness^ mc leod is stopped m turn 
as if hed been hit by a meat axe sims goes 

CHARLEY LEWIS and BARNFS entCT 

BARNES Chailev sit ovei there Ovei there foi 
you Lewis 70 

MCLEOD looks a little sick He lights a cigarette 
slowly He returns to the lieutenants office his 
face twitching mary is 'just finishing powdering her 
face and removing the traces of the tears 
MARY Whats the matter dear^^ 

MC LEOD Nothing 

MARY This has been our black day 

MC LEOD Yes 

MARY puts her vanity case back into her bag 
Im Sony darling And yet, in a way Im glad its so 
out m the open This has been hanging over my head 
so long Ive had such a terrible feeling of guilt all 
the time 

mc LEOD mutters All iight^ All right ^ 

MARY Ignores the storm learnings I needed help 
and theie was no one I couldnt even go to my 
parents 

MC leod They didn t know^ 

MARY No 

MC LEOD You didn t tell them*^ 90 

MARY I didnt dare I didnt want to huit them 
You know how sweet and simple they aie 
MCLEOD You didnt go home then^ Aftei^ 

MARY No 

MCLEOD acidly Wheied you go^ 

MARY Thats when I came to New York 
MCLEOD And how long was that before I met 
you, Mary^ 

MARY Two yeais 

MC leod Who d you go with, fhen^ 100 

MARY No one 

MCLEOD How many others were theie Mary^ 

MARY Others^ 

MCLEOD, all contiol gone How many other 
men^ 

MARY None Alaimed now Whats the matter 
with you, Jim? 

MC LEOD Wait a minute^ Wait a minute^ He turns 
away trying to contiol the insane turbulence inside 
MARY No! Whats the matter with you? 110 

MC LEOD At an autopsy yestei day I watched the 
medical examinei saw off the top of a mans skull 
take out the biain and hold it in his hand (he holds 
out his hand) like thit 
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MARY homfied Why are you telling me this^ 

MC LEOD Because I d give eveiything I own to be 
able to take out my brain and hold it under the 
faucet and wash away the dirty pictures you put 
theie tonight 

MARY Dirty pictures^ 

MC LEOD Yes^ 

MARY Oh^ I see A long pause The brakes of a 
truck outside the window suddenly screech like a 
10 horribly wounded living thing I see To herself Yes 
That would be fine if we could She straightens, 
turns to him wearily But when you wash away 
what I may have put there you 11 find you ve a rot- 
ten spot m your brain, Jim, and it s growing I know 
Ive watched it 

MCLEOD, hoarsely Mary^ Thats enough 
MARY stronger than he at last No let s have the 
tiuth^ I could nevei find it in my heart to acknowl 
edge one tiny flaw in you because I loved you so — 
20 and God help me I still do — but let s have the truth, 
foi once wherever it leads You think you re on the 
side of the angels^ You re not^ You haven t even a 
drop of ordinary human forgiveness m your whole 
natuie You re a cruel and vengeful man You re 
everything you ve always said you hated in your own 
father 

MCLEOD starts to throw on his 'jacket Im not 
going to let you wander off in the sheets this way 
I m going to take you home, myself 
30 MARY What for^ To kill me the way your father 
killed your mothei^^ His hands drop to his side He 
stares at her dumbly stncken She puts the keys 
down on the desk, turns to go 

MC LEOD Where are you going? Tause She looks 
at him sadly 

MARY Far away you wont find me Im 
scorching my earth burning my cities 
MC LEOD When will I see you^ 

MARY Never Good bye She goes 
40 MC LEOD dazed walks slowly back to the squad 
room BRODY sees him from the wash room and enters 
with JOE 

BRODY How d It go^ 

MC LEOD almost maudibly Fine 
BRODY I mean Mary 

MC LEOD Fine Dandy To susan All right, young 
lady, your two minutes are up 
The LIEUTENANT enters 

LIEUTENANT to MC LEOD What the hell s the mat- 
so ter with you^ 

MC LEOD Nothing 

LIEUTENANT Don t you feel welP 

MC LEOD Yes sir Feel all right 

LIEUTENANT to BRODY Am I crazy^ Look at him 

BRODY Youve gone all gieen Jim 

MC LEOD I ve got a headache 


LIEUTENANT You better go home Buzz your 
doctor 

MC LEOD I ve got a squeal to finish off Lieuten 6o 
ant 

LIEUTENANT Biody^ You finish it off 
BRODY reluctantly Yes sir 
MC LEOD I d rathei do it myself 
LIEUTENANT You go home That s an order 
MC LEOD Yes sir 

LIEUTENANT Callahan^ You catch for Jim tonight 
CALLAHAN Yes Sir He crosses up to the duty 
chart takes it off the wall 

BRODY to MC LEOD What happened Jim^ What s 70 
wrong^ 

MC LEOD sits heavily Mary left me Walked out 
Were finished 

BRODY Too bad She 11 come back 
MC LEOD No This was for keeps 
The LIEUTENANT crosses 

LIEUTENANT What are you sitting there foi^ Why 
don t you go home^ Exit lieutenant 
MCLEOD Because I haven t got any 
JOE, comes down to him You drove her away so 
didn t you^ Why^ mc leod doesn t answer I tried to 
wain you you damn fool Why^ 

MC LEOD I don t know Why^ Why do we do 
these things YusseP Who knows^ I built my 
whole life on hating my fathei — and all the time he 
was inside me laughing — or maybe he was crvmg 
the poor bastard maybe he couldnt help himself 
either 

An excited woman enters, rattles the gate 
CALLAHAN Yes Miss^ He IS at the desk now 90 
reaching into the bottom drawer for the celluloid 
letters to replace the name on the duty chart 
WOMAN Someone snatched my purse 
CALLAHAN Come m Miss Well take caie of you 
He bends over to pick up a letter 

WOMAN This happened to me once befoie 
on 72nd Street 

CHARLEY lunges for CALLAHANS cxposcd gun 
grabs it hits callahan on the head with the butt 
knocking him to the floor barnes raises his club 100 
CHARLEY Dlop that club^ He aims at barnes 
BRODY Drop it^ Hes a foui time loser Hell kill 
you BARNES drops his club 

CHARLEY God damn right* Rot in ]ail the rest of 
my life^ I take five or six a you bastards with me 
fiist BARNES makes a movement 

BRODY Take it easy* He can t get by the desk 
CHARLEY Shut Up* One word* One move* Any 
body* MC LEOD, seated center laughs softly 

MC LEOD I was wondering when you d get around 110 
to It Charley 

CHARLEY None of your guff, you* 

MC LEOD rises Give me that gun* 
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CHARLEY In the gut you 11 get it One step^ Im 
wainm you One^ 

BRODY Easy Jim He cant get by the desk 
MC LEOD lunges for the gun You evil son-of a 
bitch ^ 

CHARLEY fires point blank at mc leod One two 
thee quick shots mc leod is hurled back and 
wJwled aiound by the impact barnes goes into 
action knocks the gun out of Charleys hand and 
10 starts beating him over the head with his billy Sev 
eral of the others rush in and swarm all over 
CHARLEY He screams twice and is silent mcleod 
sfaggeis clutching his stomach 

BRODY rushes to him puts his aims around him 
suppoitmg him Jim^ Did he get you^ Are you hurt^ 
MC LEOD Slightly He unbuttons his coat 

His shirt IS a bloody rag The sight stuns and sickens 
him God^ A little boy for one second Oh Mary 
Maiy Maiy He wraps the coat tightly about 
20 him as if to shut in the escaping stieam of life He 
looks up smiles crookedly Slightly killed I should 
sav 

The LiEUTEJvANT comes running m a numbei of 
policemen crowd in through the gate 
LIEUTENANT What s happened^ 

BARNES That son of a bitch shot Jim^ 

LIEUTENANT Take him inside’ Get him into bed 
quick 

BRODY to MCLEOD Easy baby Come, 111 cany 
30 you to bed 

MCLEOD Wait a minute 
BRODY Now Jim 

MCLEOD No dont’ Dont pull at me He 

sinks hack into a chair 

JOE You got to he down Seamus 
MCLEOD No Once I lie down Im not going to 
get up again No 

LIEUTENANT Notify the Communication Buieau’ 
Get an ambulance Quick’ 

40 MC LEOD Never mind the doctor Get a priest 
BRODY Feel that bad, Jim^^ 

GALLAGHER goes to the phonc 

GALLAGHER on the phonc Communication Bureau 

LIEUTENANT Why don t you he down, Jim^ 

MC LEOD Get me a dunk He gasps unable to 
speak BRODY starts for the wafer cooler 

LIEUTENANT whispevs to BRODY With a belly 
wound ^ 

BRODY whispeis What difference does it make 
50 Look at him’ 

MC LEOD Don t whisper, Lou I can hear you 
The LIEUTENANT goes for glass of watei 
BRODY Sure you can You re all right baby They 
cant hurt you You re one of the mdestructibles 
you re immortal, baby 

MCLEOD Almost Lou almost Dont rush me 
Give me your hand, Lou Squeeze’ Hardei’ 


SUSAN begins to sob 

ARTHUR Don t ciy Suzy Don t ciy’ 

MC LEOD glances up at Arthur studies him tw ns so 
to BRODY Give me Busters prints’ I dont know I 
hope you re right Lou Maybe hell come in tomor 
low with a murder rap I dont know any more Get 
me his prints brody goes foi them Charley is 
dragged off half unconscious moaning 
JOE How re you feeling Seamus^ 

MC LEOD Yussel’ Find hei’ Ask hei to forgive me 
And help her She needs help will you'^ 

JOE Sure Now take it easy 

BRODY hands Arthur s fingerprint sheet to 70 
MC LEOD 

MC LEOD Tear it up’ brody tears it Unchain him 
Lou The keys are in my pocket We have no case 
here Lieutenant The complainant withdrew He 
crosses himself In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost Oh my God I am heait 
ily sorry for having offended Thee and I detest all 
my sms because I dread the loss of Heaven 
He falls BRODY catches him eases him to the ground 
feels for his pulse joe kneels to help him Aftei an go 
interminable pause 
brody He s gone’ 

JOE He s dead 

lieutenant, completes the Act of Contrition I 
fiimly resolve with the help of Thy Giace to confess 
my sms to do penance and to amend my life Amen 
Crosses himself 

BROD'i murmurs Amen barnes uncoveis crosses 
himself BRODY crosses himself rises clumsily goes to 
ARTHUR unlocks his handcuffs All right son Go on 90 
home’ Dont make a monkey outa me’ If I see you 
(brody is ciy mg now) up here again, 111 kick 
the guts outa you Dont make a monkey outa me’ 
ARTHUR Don t woiry’ I won t 
SUSAN He won t 

BRODY Now get the hell outa heie’ susan takes 
ARTHUR s hand They go At the door Arthur pauses 
to look back brody has tuined to watch him go 
They exchange glances 

GALLAGHER on the phone St Vincents’^ Will you 100 
please send a priest ovei to the 21st Piecinct Police 
Station to administer last rites^ 

lieutenant on the phone Communication Bu- 
leau^ Notify the Commissioner, the D A the homi- 
cide squad 21st Precinct Detective shot 
killed 

BRODY his face twisted glances down at mc leod 
joe rises slowly taking off his hat 

CURTAIN 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

As we leave the theatre still shaken by McLeod s death 
with perhaps the suspicion of a tear in our eyes we begin 
to ask questions about tlie play for the pleasure in a play 
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IS not only m witnessing the performance but also in the 
stimulus to thought and discussion it gives us 

1 What pleasure or more accurately what kinds of 
pleasuie has the play given us^^ 

2 What has been the purpose or the purposes which 
the author had in mind in writing the pi Has he been 
successful in conveying them to you^ 

3 Have all these pleasures and purposes been directly 
connected wuth the main line of action of the play or has 
the author managed to gam our interest by devices whose 
omission would not affect the course of action^ Is the use 
of such subsidiary devices legitimate'^ 

4 Have you been offended by some of the language and 
some of the situations'^ If so is tins a fault in the author 
or in you^ 

5 How would you define McLeod s character^ What are 
his motivations^ Is he overmotivated that is was it 
necessary for tlie author to have introduced the psycho 
logical element of McLeod s childhood m addition to his 
overdeveloped sense of justice^ 

6 Why does McLeod fall^ Is it because of an inherent 
weakness of character or because of the contradictory 
situation in which he finds himself^ 

7 What pohtical overtones does the play suggest^ Do 
they clarify or obscure the mam line or action^ 

8 How IS It that we are able to sympathize with McLeod 
and at the same time take pleasure m seeing him 
humbledf^ 

9 How does the play fit in with the description of tragedy 
given by Mr Fergusson^ How does it compare as a trag 
edy with Oedipus Rex md Othello^ 

Analysis of Kingsley’s 
“Detective Story” 

Bj the Editors 

T». WAY to read a play is to imagine yourself not 
leading at your desk in your room but settled in 
your seat m the theatre waiting for the curtain to 
use on Act I You have bought your ticket for a 
variety of reasons you were told it was a good play 
to see or perhaps a reviewer has recommended it 
01 you wanted to see Ralph Bellamy on the stage, or 
even because with an evening to kill you man- 
aged to get a last-minute cancellation when you 
happened to walk by the box ofiBce One goes to the 
theatre for any numbei of reasons — ^foi pleasure for 
relaxation, for escape for excitement for social 


piestige for a change from the movies for love of 
the stage for art all these aie legitimate reasons 
and all these expectations you have a light to have 
fulfilled Certamly one no longer goes to the theatre 
to worship at a shrine and even if the Greek ludi 
ence went to the drama with much moie of a reli 
gious attitude than we do they too expected to be 
mterested excited and entei tamed The atti action 
of the stage is that it is a stage It is not leality, no 
one is really going to get huit yet it is like life or 
at least like aspects of life, only heightened, sharp 
ened, more fascinatmg, and even more meaningful 
than life itself Despite all the warnings of the 
Clitics you do regard the characters in the play as 
leal persons You sympathize with them, you hate 
them you are immersed in their pioblems you go 
thiough their agonies and their joys you hope you 
despau You identify youi selves with them and in 
their words and actions you vicariously live as 
mtensely as they do and in so doing you purge 
yourself of their (and your) passions, you have 
added a dimension of experience to your own per 
sonality 

About the play itself you dont know very much 
leally You have your program which tells you that 
you are to see a play in thiee acts, but whethei this 
is to be a comedy or a tragedy or a melodrama you 
dont actually know though you suspect fiom the 
gossip you have picked up about the play before 
hand (no one knows absolutely nothing at all about 
a play before he enters the theatre) that it is going 
to be a melodiama a combmation of humoi and 
seriousness From the list of characteis given in the 
program and fiom the place of the action stated you 
have more than a sneaking suspicion that this will 
be a realistic piece, people will be speaking then 
oidinary language which is likely to be piquantly 
juicy You note, too that the thiee acts all take place 
within three hours on an August day sometime in the 
piesent in the detective squad room of a New York 
precinct police station This setting means that you 
can expect action and excitement Also if you stop 
to thmk about it and recall something you heard in 
a class on the drama you will be a little sui prised to 
notice that the classical unities of time, place and 
action which you dimly recollect were associated 
with French formal tragedy aie here being strictly 
observed but the chances are that you spend your 
time reading the advertisements and capsule biog 
raphies of the actors in your program while you wait 
for the curtain to go up The lights go dim the buzz 
of conversation dies down (sometimes), a late spec 
tator steps on your toe and cuts off your view of the 
stage, and by the time he is past you, the curtain is 
up and you see the set described in the text But 
you must remember that in the theatre you see this 
on the stage you do not read its description And m 
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the moment befoie the actois begin to speak the set 
has made its impression on you you know what kind 
of place you are in, you know what time of the day 
01 night It IS, from the furnishings and clothes of 
the actois you know whether the time of the action 
is contemporary with us oi not and what class of 
people you are gomg to live with for the next two 
and a half hours in short the set gives the play its 
pitch it detei mines its mood as realistic or poetic oi 
whatever setting the playwiight has called for The 
actors too as they stand waiting to speak add to the 
general impression made by the set for the director, 
having read the author s desciiptions of the charac 
ters and knowmg intimately the play in all its 
aspects has tried to cast those actors whose physical 
appearance fits as closely as possible the authors 
descriptions Note for example, the descriptions of 
Detective Dakis and the shoplifter for although 
you do not lead these descriptions when you are in 
the theatre you see them realized for you on the 
stage in the persons and peisonalities of the actors 
The play begins Now you know nothing of the 
people before you on the stage except for their 
clothes, their looks and the circumstances they 
happen to be in at the moment you can learn what 
they are like only fiom what they say and do In 
the drama you learn from dialogue and action the 
author communicates with you through the eye and 
the ear he cannot describe narrate philosophize, 
poetize except m terms of what the characters say 
and do Action and dialogue, then are the media of 
the drama Detective Story begins on a minor note 
a shoplifter is being booked in a police station, life 
in a police station is being put m motion the mood 
and tone of the play are getting set Some crude 
jokes are made an Irish cop sings an Italian aria, a 
pathetic shoplifter is questioned the play comes to 
life Note how the minor characters are established 
and distinguished fiom each other the clothes they 
affect the way they speak the kind of jokes they 
make — one dominant tiait only just enough to en 
able us to identify them as individuals different 
from each other, nothmg more — almost the tech 
nique of caiicatuie The first seiious note is struck 
when Gallagher says Uh uh^ Heie comes tiouble 
Look at the calendar it nevei fails But this 
piece of dramatic foieshadowing is deliberately 
dropped lest the tension of the play mount too 
quickly instead there is the episode with Mrs Far 
ragut, which is designed to gam our sympathy for 
the police Joe, the police leporter says You give 
the customers a good massage In othei woids Joe 
underlines the authoi s point and throughout the 
play he seives this function as commentator on the 
action he is the author s mouthpiece the chorus of 
Greek tiagedy reduced to a five toot man 
With the entiance of Suns the attorney the at 


mospheie changes we feel that the serious business 
of the play is about to begin And almost immedi 
ately theieafter his opponent the protagonist of the 
play McLeod enters, with a piisoner in tow a sym 
bolic act How do we know that m the person of 
McLeod we have the protagonist of the play^ Simple 
we know Ralph Bellamy is the star and the star takes 
the chief role in the play we know this as the 
Elizabethan audience knew that when Burbage ap 
peared as Hamlet Hamlet was therefore the most 
impoitant character m the play Sims has already 
expressed his judgment of McLeod and given one 
dimension of McLeod s character A law unto him 
self From now on each succeeding situation adds 
yet another dimension of McLeods character oi 
deepens one already there We see him from a num 
ber of different points of view from that of his im 
mediate superior from that of his partner, from that 
of his wife, from that of his enemies from that of 
his prisoners from his own point of view and from 
the pomt of view of the spectators, seated in the 
audience Before we can say that we understand a 
character on the stage, therefore we must take into 
account the various angles of approach by which he 
has been presented to us his own view of himself 
the attitudes taken by others toward him and what 
we ourselves know from having observed them all 
One of the most intriguing aspects of Othello is the 
play between these points of view What la go leally 
thinks of himself as presented to us m his soliloquies 
what others think of him as presented in his relations 
to them and what we m the fullness of oui knowl 
edge know of him but are powerless to tell the others 
on the stage that we do know 

With the entrance of McLeod the play picks up 
speed his driving character forces the phy along 
He antagonizes Sims he bullies Arthur he expresses 
his hatred of the ciiminal You re degeneiatmg into 
a real sob sister, Yussel Grimm grray prrrison walls ^ 
At the same time the opposite side of his character 
IS quickly revealed to us by the tone he takes to 
ward his wife when he calls her up — ^warmth tender 
ness understanding Thus, m the space of a few 
lines the author has created a character with two 
basic drives two opposing impulses which we know 
must sooner oi later come into conflict with each 
other, and the lesolution of these motivations will be 
the resolution of the play as a whole The bitter 
side of McLeods character is now elaborated m his 
exchange with Sims Counselor, I never met a 
criminal yet who didnt wrap himself in the Con- 
stitution fiom head to toe oi a hoodlum who wasn t 
filled to the nostiils with habeas corpus and the 
rights of human dignity Sims replies with the op- 
posing pomt of view Aie you qualified to speak foi 
it^^ and the issue between them is drawn the be- 
liever m justice who m his anxiety for justice takes 
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justice into his own hands and the man who defends 
himself by the law m order to subvert the law Even 
at this eaily stage we begin to foiesee the probable 
consequences of this conflict for one of the pleasures 
of attending a play is to look foiward on the basis 
of the hints thiown out to us by the authoi, to the 
outcome of the piece we want oui expectations real 
ized but we do not know in exactly what form they 
will come Suspense is theiefore a result of knowing 
and yet not knowing The diamatic foreshadowing is 
now made a bit more explicit when Sims says At 
consideiable expense we have investigated and dis 
covered otherwise McLeod is puzzled and so are 
we we wonder if theie is not more here than meets 
the eye and our interest is strongly aroused McLeod 
turns his attention to Arthur The story of Arthur is 
a subplot in the play it serves a double function by 
idding interest through the variety of incident it 
bungs and by establishing further aspects of 
McLeods character 

The bitter exchange between McLeod and Arthur 
is deliberately turned aside lest it go too far and 
spoil the dynamics of the action The authoi wishes 
to bung us along by degiees of tension a small 
climax IS leached and then we drop back for a mo 
mentary relief m humoi then another climax this 
moie intense followed by another drop in tension 
but not as long as the other then another climax 
now faster and harder and less cushioned until we 
are brought up to the \ery climax of the play itself 
Without this careful plotting of climaxes we should 
soon be emotionally exhausted and incapable of 
maintaining oui interest at the highest pitch when 
it IS needed most So the author introduces the 
comic incident of the leporter fixing a ticket for a 
cop and gives him an opportunity to restate the 
theme of the play That way nobody gets too big 
for his britches That s democracy ^ The second sub- 
plot is now introduced Although the first subplot is 
intended to advance our understanding of McLeod s 
character the second is intended to advance the 
action of the play In time the three lines of action — 
that of the mam plot connected with Sims and Kurt 
and that of the two subplots all of which aie now 
moving separately from each other though each is 
connected with McLeod — ^will meet and when 
they do the climax of the play as action will have 
been reached McLeods reactions to the two piofes- 
sional criminals underline his hardness of heart to- 
ward all ciiminals he is incapable of distinguishing 
between them and a decent man like Arthui his 
blind ariogance his pride m his own judgment aie 
brought to the fore Note the incident of the eiror 
made by Callahan later the repetition of this error 
will cost McLeod his life We have m this way been 
prepaied for the action of the climax of the play 

With the entrance of the Lieutenant, all the lines 


of action are placed in his hands his position gives 
him control over all the people involved in the play 
and he therefore serves as a binding force on the 
action He too, voices his condemnation of McLeod 
You want to be judge and jury too This point of 
view IS restated in another way McLeod to Joe 
Why dont you print the truth for once YusseP 
Joe Which truths — ^Yours his theirs mine? The 
truth Joe Oh that one^ Who would know it^ 
Meanwhile we see the contiast in treatment of Kurt 
by McLeod and of Arthui by Brody implacable 
judgment m the one sympathy and understanding 
in the other Kurt repeats the warning to McLeod 
I know you re out to get me Then his failure to 
force the truth out of Kuit the refusal of the biibed 
Miss Hatch to pick Kurt out of the line up and the 
death of Miss Harris all combine to embitter the 
already embittered McLeod All this woik these 
hours’ What for^^ Its a phony And he makes a 
fatal step forward Your democracy Yussel is a 
Rube Goldberg contraption He refuses to admit 
Joe s defense rather he reiterates his position 
you can judge But just as his piide seems too 
ovei weening to bear he tries to explain himself 
Every time I look at one of these babies I see mv 
fathers face’ Thus we are given his psychological 
motivation and we ask ourselves is this an explana 
tion 01 a justification’^ Then twice moie Kurt thro'ws 
out hints to him and McLeod losing his temper 
knocks Kurt down In his anguish Kurt blurts out 
the name of Tami Giacoppetti A new factor has 
been dramatically introduced and, as the Lieutenant 
orders Find him and bring him in’ the curtain 
falls on the end of Act I 

Thus by the end of the first act we have been 
introduced to the scene of the play savored more 
than a bit of its fla\or have met all but one of the 
major characters in the play have seen the action 
get under way and have been presented with the 
problems of human conduct which the play poses 
all of which we think — or ought to think — about 
as we have a between-the acts cigaiette 

Once back m our seat for Act II, we realize oui 
tensions have been lowered in the interval, and the 
author shrewdly knowing this starts the second 
act quietly enough but begins to push the action of 
the play along moie swiftly After all he has no 
need m this act for the exposition of the time place 
and characters which took up so much of the fiist 
act Here his mam purpose is to get into rapid move 
ment the foices which he had set m motion in Act I 
The note of mystery with which Act I ended is 
taken up again at the beginning of Act II Lieuten 
ant Mystery’ Mystery’ What motives’^ And again, 
the conflict between McLeod and Sims is resumed 
Sims to McLeod The public isnt your servant 
you re theirs The Lieutenant worms out of Sims 
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the fact that McLeods wife is m some way con 
nected with Kuits case but lest this new develop 
ment occupy our full attention too soon several 
humoious incidents are bi ought in to release the 
tension to cover the Lieutenant s call to Mrs 
McLeod Unaware of the tangle of circumstances in 
which he is getting moie and more involved 
McLeod continues his persecution of Arthur Hes 
no good Believe me I know^ Ironically at this 
very moment Mrs McLeod is being brought in and 
in the interview with the Lieutenant the sad tiuth 
comes out Meanwhile note the little episode in 
which Charley edges toward Callahans gun this 
is the second time we have been prepared for the 
action of the final scene And while McLeods wife 
is telling her story McLeod himself ignorant of his 
own misfortunes to come becomes harder and 
harder the analogy he makes between the public 
as civilians and the police as the army now reveals 
the fascist in his mentality Joe in his role as com- 
mentatoi chorus says to McLeod 

Humble yourself sweetheart humble yourself^ Sea 
mus Seamus why must you always make everything so 
black and white^ Remember we re all of us falling down 
all the time Dont be so intolerant Listen to me 
Seamus Listen ^ I love you and Im trying to warn 
you You re digging your own grave A bottomless 
pit baby It s right there in front of you One more step 
and you re in Humble yourself sweetheart humble 
yourself^ 

McLeod Ignores the warning and goes inexorably to 
his doom He hears his wifes story fiom hei own 
lips she begs for understanding not judgment but 
unable to realize that he too has tried to explain 
himself he grinds her down Everything I hate 
even murdei What the hell s left to 

understand* 

Though the second act is as long as the first it is 
less varied in its incidents it drives along with ever 
increasing speed The sense of mystery with which 
Act I ended has been replaced by the sense of doom 
at the end of Act II 

The tension with which Act II ended is relieved at 
the opening of Act III by the business of the pho 
tographer but is also maintained by the report of the 
jumper on McLeods street The cases of the shop- 
lifter Arthur and the two burglars are being rapidly 
wound up note the touch of sympathy given to the 
shoplifter in her speech 'As if I didn t want to get 
married Arthur and Susan solve their problem 
When he tells her, This isnt a time for study and 
teachers this is a time for generals she replies 
I hate that kind of talk Jiggs Everywhere I hear 
it I don t believe it — ^we are reminded by 

contrast of McLeod s analogy in Act II Brody pleads 
with McLeod to release Ardiur To hell with logic 


I seen you logic the life out of a thing Heait* Heait* 
The worlds ciying for a little heait What do you 
sayf^ McLeod refuses and justifies himself I m heie 
out of principle* Principle Lou All my life I ve li\ ed 
according to principle* And God damn it I couldnt 
deviate even if I wanted to Brody makes one moie 
last plea a plea reminiscent of Joes abjuration to 
McLeod to humble himself Sometimes you gotta 
bend with the wind or break* But McLeod 
cannot compromise Crawl* Brody tells him and 
he cannot Yet Maiy comes back and she and 
McLeod seem to effect a reconciliation but the 
reconciliation is bioken by McLeod whose anger at 
Sims pours over on to Mary it is too late She tells 
him You 11 find you ve a rotten spot in your brain 
You haven t a drop of ordmaiy human foigive 
ness in your whole natuie You re a cruel and venge 
ful man And the crowning iiony of all Youie 
everything you ve always said you hated in your own 
father She leaves and now McLeod at last humbles 
himself I built my whole life on hating my fathei 
— and all the time he was inside me laughing — or 
maybe he was ciying the poor bastard maybe he 
couldnt help himself either Just then Charley 
snatches the gun from Callahan McLeod goes for 
him is mortally wounded and with his dying 
bieath, ordeis Arthur fieed I dont know any 
moie We have no case here Lieutenant He 
dies and the cuitain comes down on the end of the 
play 


Some Rlements of 


Let us now examine the three tiagedies we have 
reprinted here namely Detective Story Oedipus 
Rex and Othello in the light of our discussion of the 
elements of the diama and in an effort to reach some 
understanding of what tragedy is — ^that is to say 
what ends it aims at by what means it achieves them 
and with what results Our puipose is to call attention 
to some of the leading motifs of tragedy and to sug- 
gest some ways of recognizing them and of under 
standing them in the discharge of their propei func 
tions in tragedy But at best we can provide only 
some rather roughhewn signposts, the experience of 
tragedy is in the play itself 

For the sake of convenience, we will start with 
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the characteis of the protagonists and conclude with 
the significance of the action those diflFerences which 
anse as a consequence of diflFerences in stagecraft 
can be deduced fiom the suggestions given in the 
essay on some elements of the drama We have then, 
in the three tragedies these protagonists McLeod, 
Oedipus and Othello How do they diflFer from each 
other and in what respects are they alike^ They diflFer, 
first, as to their status in society Oedipus is a king 
Othello of royal blood himself is the indispensable 
general of a victorious army and McLeod is a de- 
tective, a civil servant employed by the City of New 
York The aesthetic consequences of these diflFerences 
are consideiable Both Oedipus and Othello appear 
to us as larger than life size and McLeod is of our 
time place and station Because of the distance of 
time place station and circumstances which sepa- 
rate them from us Oedipus and Othello possess the 
great advantage of appealing to us to be cast in the 
heioic mold Their speech actions and passions aie 
all on the grand scale, and their fall from the high 
places they occupy, high both socially and emotion 
ally IS therefore to us so much more shattering than 
that of McLeod who is at the disadvantage of being 
too close to us and too much like us The fall of a 
prince cannot but be exciting, the murder of a police 
man m the course of duty is not unexpected It is 
diflBcult for the contemporary to be clothed in the 
nimbus of the romantic, one needs distance created 
by the strange or the unfamiliar for the tragic pro 
tagonist to be seen in his proper stature 

Nevertheless we must lealize that in relation to 
Oedipus, Othello possessed the same disadvantage as 
does McLeod in relation to him Oedipus comes out 
of the dark and movmg myths of the Greeks out of 
the piimordial womb of experience he is a king and 
the son of a king he is the plaything of the gods 
themselves Othello on the other hand is derived 
from a rather poorish tale by the Italian novelist 
Cmthio who presents him as a credulous dupe Yet 
Shakespeare has endowed him with greatness of 
stature and of soul the magic of poetry has cast the 
spell of romance over him, and we expect from so 
great a man great passions and great deeds McLeod 
is not an ordinary man but he is a common man and 
the common man we know quite well He is oui 
neighbor and if he suflFers, we help him but we are 
not shaken in our souls and we certainly cannot per- 
suade ourselves that his domestic difficulties can 
possibly be tragic Again Oedipus comes out of the 
heart stream of Greek religious conviction, the play 
itself was an important part of the religious cere- 
mony, and the audience saw the play and responded 
to it m what can be best described as a mood of 
rehgious exaltation Tiagedy was art but it was also 
religion, it was art and leligion intertwined Con 
trariwise the Elizabethan audience very likely did 


not know Cinthios tale noi did it caie veiy much 
from what sources Shakespeare cribbed his plots, it 
wanted action and passion, laughter and tears and 
these Shakespeare supplied in good measure At the 
same time, Shakespeare and his audience possessed 
enough religion in common — and that religion was 
still strong enough to oveilay their aesthetic experi 
ences with moral colors — that then drama had, if 
not a religious eflFect then certamly an ethical 
effect But the religious element is missing fiom 
Detective Story The contemporaiy audience is too 
mixed in its religious professions or has none at all 
for contempoiary tragedy to be able to secure re 
ligious or ethical effects Nevertheless, tragedy re 
quires a backbone of faith to sustain it, it assumes 
a set of values against which the drama is played 
and there must be some community of faith between 
the playwright and his audience some meeting point 
of belief In the case of Detective Story Kingsleys 
values may be designated as humanistic that is they 
are moral but without a specific religious conviction 
behind them and the play loses force to precisely 
the degree that the contemporary audience lacks 
moral fervor 

These diffei ences, however are not as significant 
as are the similarities When we come to examine the 
characters and motivations of the protagonists we 
see that they go through very much the same vicis 
situdes suffer from veiy much the same flaw in char 
acter, come to very much the same sort of end, and 
create very much the same sort of tiagic effect on 
us Each pursues his particular version of justice 
that is each sees justice without humanity, each as 
sumes that he alone is capable of attaining that 
justice in his own way that is, by a blind drive 
ahead with an utter disregard of the warnings of 
others the counsel of reason, and the appeals of 
decency, each is cursed and crushed by the sin of 
pride Oedipus stubbornly seeks the murdeier of his 
father though the gods themselves have warned him 
oflF Othello stubbornly msists on seemg his wife not 
as the warm human being that she is but as an ab 
stract ideal beyond the reach of possible human 
attainment and just as stubbornly converts her into 
a devil when that ideal is called m question McLeod 
stubbornly tracks down the criminal in pursuit of 
a legalistic justice which blinds him to the differ 
ences in character between individual men and 
squeezes every vestige of humanity out of him 

Let us now consider the antagonists in these trage 
dies When we come to set them down by name we 
note with surprise that with the exception of lago 
there is no clearly defined antagonist in the other 
tragedies To be sure we may think of Sims and 
Schneider as the opponents of McLeod in Detective 
Story and of Teiresias as the opponent of Oedipus in 
Oedvpus Rex, but we soon lealize thit they do not 
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lepresent the equal and opposite force which we 
should expect of the antagonist and which we do 
get so teiiifyingly with lago in Othello We are there- 
fore foiced to the conclusion that the antagonist in 
tiagedy is in fact the complement to the protagonist 
he symbolizes the flaw in the piotagomsts character 
he IS the conciete embodiment of the evil in the 
piotagomst which must be purged If we should con 
sidei lago m this light it will then be possible to 
understand more exactly his function in the play 
Just as Othello ovei values the ideal so does lago 
undei value it if Othello is all passion run wild lago 
IS all intellect run wild, each by himself is a man 
warped bv his own limitations Now when we purge 
each of his own excess and rediess the balance of 
opposites the result is a picture of man as he ought 
to be of passion held in check by intellect of in 
tellect warmed by passion and this is indeed the 
man that Othello becomes at the end of the play 
His passion spent his reason restored Othello re 
gams his humanity and his compassion and in a 
similai though smaller wav this is what happens to 
McLeod This is the redemptive action of the play 
and if we should ask why the balance is not restored 
in the case of lago we must answer that the good 
which was in Othello to start with and which in the 
end tiiumphantly emerges after having been so tragi- 
cally bottled up IS not evei in lago for him theie 
IS only the cold of silence 
The concept of the complementary nature of the 
piotagomst antagonist relationship may help us to 
undei Stand Oedipus Rex since for the modern reader 
the play is not easy to accept He decrees his own 
fate and in seeking the murderer of his father, he 
was only doing the light thing However, this is not 
how the Greeks saw the play what they saw was 
that Oedipus was deliberately transgressing the will 
of the gods Back of the play there hung, so to speak, 
a backdrop of religious values the acceptance of the 
justice of the gods But this justice is seen when the 
play opens as somethmg arbitrary and inscrutable 
it maintains its hold by fear not by love Oedipus 
challenges that justice and because of his temerity 
he falls yet, because of that fall we who have 
vicariously participated in the hybris of Oedipus aie 
vicariously purged of it, and we see now that that 
justice — ^far from being arbitrary and inscrutable 
as we had mistakenly thought — is in fact founded on 
reason and right The fall has revealed the just order 
of the gods, it has cleansed us of our pride (sym- 
bolized m Oedipus) and has redressed the balance 
between gods and men In eflFect the real protagonist 
of the play is not Oedipus but the order of justice 
of the gods which Oedipus challenges and by so 
doing enables both gods and men to rise to a new 
le\el of mutual understanding If we consider De 
tective Story and Othello in the same way but with 


out the religious overtones of Oedipus Rex, we find 
the same transformation has been brought about 
men aie raised to a new level of mutual understand 
mg 

This then is the effect of tragedy the effect of 
lesolution As a result of the conflict between the 
opposing forces in the drama, a new balance of 
forces is created The evil in the protagonist has 
been purged he leains through suffering and we, 
because of oui identification with him leain too 
But we learn without being hurt we are after all in 
the theatie and what we have seen on the stage is a 
representation a mimesis a play in all the senses of 
the word In other woids, we have acted out our evfl 
and having brought it to the surface, we have nd 
ourselves of it this is the fundamental meaning of 
catharsis Tiagedy cannot occur in a moral vacuum 
It lequiies on the part of both the playwright and the 
audience values in which both believe, values which 
can stand the test of a challenge by evil and can 
emerge from the contest more sustained than ever 
The loots of tiagedy he fixed in religion however 
fai these roots may extend and wheievei thev may 
go But we must not take religion m its nairow and 
parochial sense In tragedy religion means more than 
humanity, it means that in a universe of chaos un 
ceitamty, and evil, man can by being man create a 
world of order harmony and good This can be done 
only by paying the price in suffering, but to pay less, 
to seek a bargain is to be less than man Tragedy 
forces man to face up to evil, and by facing it to 
conquer it, this is the action of tragedy 


The Tragic Vision 

Stanley Hyman 

Stanley Edgar Hyman is one of the most peiceptive and 
provocative of our younger critics Fortified by immense 
learning buttressed by a fantastic zeal for accuracy and 
completeness and lightened by a sharp wit which guides 
a sharp pen he has stormed tlirough the pages of the 
leading critical quarterlies assailing — and getting away 
with it — some of the most venerable critical names He 
himself IS an exponent of the myth and ntual approach 
to hterature which he defends on all sides against all 
opponents and very rarely has he come back on his 
shield The Tragic Vision was commissioned by The 
Saturday Evening Post as the 29th of its Adventures of 
the Mind Series and appeared June 13 1959 It is a 
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serious and persuasive explanation of an appioach to 
literature which is as yet a minority point of view but 
one which is steadily gaming in stiength Professor 
Hyman teaches English at Bennington College and is 
married to that novelist of the eerie Shirley Jackson He 
IS at present working on a ritual interpretation of Marx, 
Darwin and Frazer 

A GREAT financier sits in the Chicago courtroom 
his face haggaid He is bankrupt, and worse, exposed 
to the woild as a ciimmal A short while ago he 
stepped out of his limousine like a king emerging 
from the royal coach, soon he will be doing all his 
stepping in the prison yard In Hollywood, an old 
actor the matinee idol and foremost lecher of his 
time now hopelessly alcoholic ends his days friend- 
less m a shabby rooming house A few blocks from 
Madison Squaie Garden in New York, a punch 
drunk fighter once the most arrogant of champions, 
begs from saloon to saloon 

These falls fiom great heights engage our emo 
tions peculiaily More than fifteen hundred years 
ago Saint Augustine raised the question of that 
peculiaiity What is the leason he asks in his 
Confessions that a spectator desires to be made 
sad when he beholds doleful and tragical passages 
which he himself could not suffer to endure^ That 
is still the important question about tragedy Why 
do we enjoy the poitrayal of suffering? Trying to 
answei it we have to look back at the history of 
tiagic diama watch tragedy spread into other forms 
then take note of whatever special sorts of tragedy 
we might have today in a best-sellmg novel or a 
political downfall Our values and literary styles are 
as fai from those of ancient Athens and Elizabethan 
England as neckties are from Spanish ruffs or atom 
bombs from Greek fire Our tiagedies however, 
would be as understandable to them as their Oedipus 
and Hamlet aie to us There seems to be something 
about the tiagic vision some essential affirmation of 
the human spirit, that remains timeless and universal 
however much its supeificial appearance changes 
The ancient Gieeks might be said to have invented 
tiagedy as they invented so much of our culture 
although there aie anticipations of it in the eailier 
literature of the ancient Near East The story of Saul 
and what the Lord calls his bloody house in the 
books of Samuel in the Bible looks very like tragic 
drama as do the fates of David s descendants in ffie 
books of Kings Even earlier m the Babylonian epic 
of Gilgamesh we hear the authentic voice of tragedy 
in Gilgamesh s awful mourning for his dead com 
panion Enkidu — as moving in its way as the lament 
of David foi Absalom Behind that theie aie still 
earliei Sumerian and Akkadian related epics taking 
us almost back to the beginnings of history 


Nevertheless, the earliest tragic drama we have 
whatever its sources flowers suddenly in Athens in 
the fifth century b c , in the marvelous plays of 
Aeschylus Sophocles and Euripides A century later 
Aristotle codified its principles m his Poetics, and 
that fragmentary treatise may still be the best insight 
we have mto the art Aristotle defined tragedy as the 
imitation or representation of an action serious com 
plete in itself and of an adequate magnitude, written 
in embellished language In that action a man like 
ourselves neither wholly good noi wholly bad, is 
brought low through some shortcoming or tragic flaw 
in him Its function is the arousing of pity for him 
and tenor of his fate in the audience, and the purg 
ing of these emotions in the resolution 

Aristotle based his definitions pimcipally on 
Sophocles Oedipus the King which he thought the 
greatest and most successful of Greek tragedies as 
many others have since Unfoitunately, Aristotle s 
definitions do not fit other Athenian tragedies as 
neatly The protagonist of Euripides Medea is not 
a flawed man like ourselves, but a remorseless semi 
divine witch, and she is not brought low at the end 
but appears in glory in the sky The piotagomst of 
Sophocles Antigone does not bring on her tiagic 
fate through any shortcoming but because of her 
pious determmation to give her brother proper burial 
although the tyrant Creon had forbidden it and 
Orestes m the Oresteia of Aeschylus kills his mother 
not because he has a tragic flaw but because the 
god Apollo had commanded him to avenge her 
murder of his father We can only accept Medea as 
a tragedy in the later concepts of Longinus tieatise, 
On the Sublime written in the third century ad 
which puts a new emphasis on such features of the 
tragic experience as nobility, grandeur trans 
port, mspired and vehement passion Only in the 
nineteenth century, with Hegel s concept of tragedy 
as brought about through inability to obey two con 
tradictory imperatives, does the tragic natuie of the 
Antigone and Oresteia begm to make sense for us 
Fiom the work of classical scholars like Gilbert 
Murray at Oxford and Jane Harrison at Cambridge 
we have learned that the form of Greek tragedy 
which began as the sacrificial rites of the god 
Dionysus, preserves the stages of the annual sacrifice 
of the year spirit his contest with his enemy, his 
suffering death and tearing apart the lamentation 
for him then the discovery of his body and its resur 
rection as the new year These rites mimic and thus 
magically produce the annual cycle of vegetation 
birth grovi^ flouiishing decay, death lebirth Its 
culmination in nature is the joy of spiing The com 
parable affirmation in Gieek drama heralds the Re 
living Dionysus, who will spiing up again fiom his 
dismembered fiagments, and the final mood of Gieek 
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tragedy thus goes beyond pity and tenor to exulta 
tion and ]oy 

The Gieeks saw this tiagic pattern, some higher 
end implicit in human suffering, not only on the 
stage but everywhere in then experience Homeric 
epic is full of it In the Iliad Homer gets the whole 
of tragic acceptance into Achilles fierce speech to 
the young Trojan Lycaon who has begged him for 
mercy just before he kills him I quote from W H 
D Rouse s tianslation 

Come my friend die too why do you cry like that^ 
Patroclus died too and he was a much better man than 
you Don t you see me too a fine big man^ My father is 
a brave man my mother is a goddess yet I too have 
death and fate fast upon me The day shall come morn- 
ing or evening or midday when someone shall take my 
hfe too m battle with a thrust of the spear or an 
arrow from the bow 

In the Odyssey — ^perhaps the finest tragedy of all 
and one of Longinus examples of the sublime — is 
the disdainful silence of Ae ghost of Ajax when 
Odysseus meets him in Hades still implacable over 
the wrong Odysseus did him in hfe Heie in Ajax 
simple gestuie of turning away m bittei silence, we 
learn more powerfully than any woids could tell us 
that the human spiiit is stronger than death 

There is always a danger in quoting what Matthew 
Arnold called touchstones out of context since the 
whole of a work is what produces its effect not a 
moving scene, speech or line The Iliad and the 
Odyssey are not tragic dramas but the tiagic vision 
— ^diat man must go down into the depths of the 
human condition that he must fall before he can rise 
is strong within them We find the same vision m 
Greek lyric poetry and philosophy most dramatically 
in the death of Socrates in Plato s Phaedo In Gieek 
histoiy we have the Athenian historian Thucydides 
showing bitterly that when Athens arrogant in its 
power destroyed the weak and inoffensive little city 
of Melos killing the men and enslaving the women 
and children its subsequent fall was divine punish 
ment for pride and tansgression just like that of 
a tragic hero, and it could only arise again humbled 
and transformed Some modern thinkeis ha\e even 
found the pattern of tragedy underlying the oiigin 
of scientific thought among the Greeks Alfred North 
Whitehead says that the basic scientific assumption 
of an order of nature comes from Greek tragedy so 
that The laws of physics are the decrees of fate 
In his brilliant book Poetiy and Mathematics Scott 
Buchanan suggests that the expeiimental method it 
self perhaps even the basic patterns of our thinking, 
come from the rites of contest tearing apart and 
apotheosis that underlie Greek tragedy 

Modern tragic drama begins with Chnstophei 
Mailowes Doctor Faustus In the last scene as 


Lucifer and Mephistophilis come to get him Faustus 
cries out 

Oh 1 ll leap up to my God^ Who pulls 
me downP 

See, see where Christs blood streams in 
the firmament f 

One drop would save my soul — half a 
drop ah, my Christ f 

With this cry from the heart as damnation closes m 
on him Faustus suddenly becomes not a cardboard 
necromancer but a man like ourselves and the vigor 
of the emotion pulls apart Marlowe s singsong blank 
verse line and makes Shakespearean tragedy possible 
Mailowe himself killed young in a tavern brawl, is a 
sacrificial figure like his Faustus and out of his ashes 
arise the gloiies of the Elizabethan theater 

Shakespeare extends all of Marlowe s possibilities 
further — ^perhaps to their limits — and without know 
ing Aristotle s writing succeeds in producing trage 
dies that fit the formula of the Poetics better than 
most Greek drama Macbeth and Othello Hamlet 
and Lear are precisely men like ourselves, neither 
wholly good nor wholly bad brought low by a tragic 
shortcoming Macbeth s ambition Othello s credulity 
Hamlet s indecision and Lear s blind inability to tell 
love fiom its counterfeit 

Shakespeare increases our ability to identify with 
the tragic action by weakening or discarding the 
supernatural motivation so stiong in Doctor Faustus 
The witches in Macbeth and the ghost m Hamlet 
are only trappings the external forms of mner voices 
and O^ello and Lear battle not supernatural beings 
but malign human antagonists lago and the wicked 
daughters 

After Shakespeare tragic drama in English runs 
downhill turning into wilder and wilder bloody 
melodrama in the seventeenth century becoming 
neoclassical and rather stiff in the joints in the 
eighteenth century and leaving the theater entirely 
in the nineteenth century to become the unperform- 
able closet dramas of poets When tragedy is revived 
in our theater the impetus comes from abioad fiom 
Henrik Ibsen in Norway and Anton Chekhov in 
Russia Here we have the new realistic tragedy of the 
middle class with scenes in pallors rather than on 
battlements or blasted heaths Again as with the 
Greeks, we have no villains only the protagonists 
own crippling failures of insight will and love 
Sometimes in Chekhov there is no crack of doom 
at all only a fog of gloom and inertia settling over 
a household as oxidation is sometimes the vivid flash 
of fire and sometimes the slow corruption of rust 
Whatever rebirth is promised here will not spring up 
like Dionysus from the dismembered flesh but will 
be a new giowth a better cherry orchard perhaps, 
out of decay 
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With the lush theitez of John M Synge and Sean 
O Casey we aie back to something like Gieek diama, 
with destiny agam woiking its remoiseless ways 
Now howe\er instead of a Gieek chorus we have 
two vulgai old women a fruit peddler and a chai 
lady foretelling the fates in The Plough and the Stars, 
we must accept as men like ourselves not Piince 
Hamlet oi Kmg Lear but those sodden frauds Joxer 
Daly and Captain Boyle in Juno and the Paycock 
and m Bideis to the Sea instead of pioud Queen 
Hecuba of Tioy we have the peasant woman Mauiya 
— ^whose name sounds so much like the Gieek Mona 
Fate — giving us the ultimate Gieek tragic acceptance 
after her last son has been di owned No man at all 
can be living forever, and we must be satisfied 

In the tragic drama of oui own time the play 
wiights seem to be still consolidating the i evolution 
of Ibsen, Chekhov and the lush dramatists leshap- 
ing the tiagic vision to fit a woild of new classes and 
values a woild with neither villains noi heroes a 
world that has lost much of its faith and most of its 
hope Perhaps least typical of our time is T S Eliot s 
Murder m the Cathedial, a frankly religious work 
written to be pei formed in chuich yet a tragic drama 
all the same Here telling the story of the maityrdom 
of St Thomas a Becket in the twelfth century, Eliot 
finds tragedy m the vision of man as a flawed 
agency of divine purpose 

Eugene O Neill s The Iceman Cometh is a much 
more characteristc tiagedy of oui time in that it 
denies the existence of divine purpose, or any pur 
pose and shatters its characters the derelicts of 
Hariy Hope s saloon, with the discovery that all faith 
is a lymg pipe dream Theodoie Hickman the 
salesman who sells them this discovery is the Iceman 
of the title a salesman of death and when he is 
taken away by the police at the end their shabby 
and pathetic hopes spring up agam like some kind 
of unkillable life 

Tennessee Williams A Streetcar Named Desire 
takes a well born lady with the passions of Queen 
Phaedra in Euripides Hippolytus on that streetcai 
ride into the slums of New Orleans and thiough 
them into disgiace and madness Like the inhabitants 
of Plaiiy Hopes saloon Blanche DuBois has her 
pipe dreams — the plantation she giew up in is 
called Belle Reve beautiful dream When she and 
her dreams are smashed at the end m a scene of 
magnificent theatrical hokum the hope may be for 
her sistei s child by the coaise, animal Stanley Kowal- 
ski growing up free of all such dreams 

If Blanche DuBois is like Queen Phaedia, driven 
by the anows of the love goddess Aphrodite to dis- 
grace and madness Willy Loman the salesman of 
Arthur Millers Death of a Salesman is Kmg Oedi 
pus with 1 sample case pursuing his own identity 
and lesponsibility — Was it my f lult^ — to his doom 


Here too aie phonv pipe dreams but Willy has a 
tiue vision of a bettei soit of life a life wheie a 
man is not a piece ol fiuit to be nibbled and thrown 
away In his w ife s big speech the ultimate value of 
the human personality is passionately if somewhat m 
elegantly affirmed 

I dont say hes a great man Willy Loman never made 
a lot of money His name was never in tlie paper Hes 
not the finest chaiacter that evei lived But he s a human 
being and a terrible thing is happening to him So 
attention must be paid Hes not to be allowed to fall 
into his grave like an old dog Attention attention must 
be finally paid to such a person 

When they bury Willy at the end, that vision of 
human meaningfulness survives 

Beyond a slut Phaedra and a slob Oedipus, the 
end of the line would seem to be Samuel Becketts 
Waiting for Godot wheie the veiy bottom of the 
social ordei two ragged and half-crazed bums speak 
foi us and affirm the ultimate misery of the human 
condition yet its deathless hope Even Blanche Du 
Bois tiled to fieshen up the Kowalskis upholsteiy 
and Willy Loman saw buyeis long after they had 
stopped buying but Becketts characters do not act 
at all they meiely wait What they wait for, Godot 
may not exist, and it may not mattei if he does oi 
does not Fiancis Feigusson in The Idea of a Thea 
tei has phiased the tragic ihythm of action as From 
Pm pose through Passion to Peiception Here is an 
authentic tragedy in which puipose passion and per 
ception all coalesce m one timeless static waitng 
Vladimir the more intellectual of the two bums 
affirms their sad piide in waiting in words smpiis 
ingly reminiscent of Simonides epitaph on the Spar 
tan dead at Thermopylae 

We have kept our appointment and diat s an end to that 
We are not saints but we have kept our appointment 
Plow many people can boast as much*^ 

Foi us as for the Gieeks tragedy has escaped the 
confines of drama and we find it everywhere in om 
literature One theme of lyric poetiy that seems 
authenticallv tiagic — as it was foi Phaedra — is ovei 
povenng physical passion fleshly love as tiagic fate 
It develops in Piovengal poetiv and reaches its high 
point in Dante s Divine Comedy, when Francesca in 
Hell tells Dante while Paolo her lover weeps of the 
moment when she and he sinned Modern poetry has 
made us thoroughly familiar with this tragic and 
devastating passion Sometimes it is all implied as 
in the maivelous economy of William Butler Yeats 
six-line poem, A Deep Sworn Vow 

Others because you did not keep 

That deep-sworn vow have been friends 
of mine 
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Yet always when I look death in the 
face, 

When I clambur to the heights of sleep 
Or when 1 grow excited with wine 
Suddenly I meet your face 

At other times it is defined so physically that we aie 
reminded of Dante, as in John Crowe Ransom s The 
Equilibrists from which I quote a stanza that may 
take us even further back, to the Reliving Dionysus 

Great lovers he in Hell the stubborn ones 
Infatuate of the flesh upon the hones 
Stupiate they rend each othei when 
they kiss. 

The pieces kiss again no end to this 

Some of the same tragic passion appears in Negro 
blues songs understated in the woids but ovei- 
whelming in the music as when Jimmy Rushing 
accompanied by Sam Puce at the piano, sings How 
Long 

If I could holler like a mountain 'jack 

Go up on the mountain and call my 
baby back 

Baby how long^ Baby how long^ Baby 
how long^ 

In our fiction we have the old tragic pattern of 
pride and fall but with stiange new varieties of prides 
and falls Captain Ahab m Melville s Moby Dick is 
like the mad infatuate Shakespeaie heioes Leai or the 
later Othello He has a new sort of heroic antagonist 
however no longer a malignant villain but blind 
wild nature embodied in the great white whale In 
Ahabs frenzied desire to Stiike through the mask' 
and get at the ultimate evil of the uni\eise, he is 
carried down to death lashed to the gieat whale 
Only a transformed Ishmael riding on a coffin sui 
vives to tell the tale The bitter intellectual pro 
tagomsts of Dostoevski all m their different fashions 
believe that they are above oi beyond society like 
King Oedipus Then like him they are smashed down 
below it with some possibilty of beginning their le 
generation there 

In stories like Mann s Death in Venice and Kafka s 
The Judgment we get a kind of Freudian tragedy of 
repression It is, however a species of tragedy that 
Euripides knew all about in The Bacchae where 
pmitanic King Pentheus represses his sensual natuie 
until the god Dionysus, disguised as a handsome 
stranger releases all that he has kept hidden and 
leads him to disgrace and death Manns Gustave 
Aschenbach similarly represses his sensual nature and 
presents an image of stiff rectitude to the world until 
the appearance of the beautiful Polish boy Tadzio 
similarly breaks down his defenses and destroys him 
Kafka s Geoig Bendemann despised his old fathei in 
his duty undeiwear, as Pentheus at first despised the 


effeminate stranger Suddenly the old father like 
Euiipides stiangei turns out to conceal a divine 
omnipotence he cries out I sentence you to death 
by drowning and Georg dashes out and hurls him- 
self off a budge 

In other modern fiction the only transgiession is 
the aspiiation of the poor to rise to a degree of free 
dom and happiness Pei haps the most tiagic moment 
in James Joyce s Ulysses is the scene where Stephen 
Dedalus sees his lagged younger sistei Dilly at a 
bookstall buying a coveiless Fiench piimer foi a 
penny and realizes that she has the same aspirations 
he has but that he can only save himself by letting 
hei sink 

She IS drowning Agenbite Save her Agenbite All 
against us She will drown me with her eyes and hair 
Lank coils of seaweed hair around me my heart my 
soul Salt green deatli 

We 

Agenbite of inwit Inwits agenbite 

Misery' Misery' 

Suffeiing the agenbite of inwit — ^Joyces Anglo 
Saxon equivalent foi lemorse of conscience — ^in one 
tragic moment Stephen both accepts his common 
humanity and denies it out of desperate necessity 

Nor aie the rich without their tragedies In Shirlev 
Jackson s The Sundial a fantasy about the end of the 
world the matriarch Mis Halloian brings on her 
death by donning a golden crown precisely as King 
Agamemnon in the Oresteia of Aeschylus incurs the 
wiath of the gods and his own death by treadmg on 
the carpet of royal purple In James Gould Gozzens 
By Love Possessed the upright and wealthy lawyer 
Arthur Winner is brought through suffeiing to feel 
something of the love and charity of the poor and 
dispossessed a winner only of insight thiough 
humiliation 

The same tragic patterns confront us everywhere 
m our newspapers We see the fated love of great 
pnnees in the Biitish loyal family — as though it 
existed to remind us of that lost Shakespearean world 
— ^fiist in the heartbi eaking abdication bioadcast of 
Edwaid VIII then in the silent smoldeiing tragedy 
of Princess Margaret Oui own tragic princes include 
the ruined financier the fallen theatrical star the 
washed out sports champion with which we began 
this inquny The tragic movement is as visible m 
life as in ait since it comes into ait from life If 
Orson Welles film Citizen Kane was tragic, so was 
the life of William Randolph Hearst that inspired it, 
if O Neill s autobiographical plays and F Scott Fitz- 
gerald s autobiographical novels are tiagic so visibly, 
were their lives Below these famous figures there 
are the sordid tragedies and the nameless sufferers 
of the tabloids a daily creation of grimy Clytemnes- 
tras Orestes Electras and Phaedras 
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When King Farouk of Egypt is driven from his 
throne we feel only the poetic justice that a wicked 
and dissolute wastrel has at last been humbled, a 
sense of relief and restoiation of faith rather than any 
tragic exultation But when Sherman Adams, a man 
like ourselves neither wholly good nor wholly bad, 
an image of rectitude concealing a tragic shortcom 
mg IS toppled from his high seat of power we have 
true Aristotelian tragedy, and can feel pity and a kind 
of terror When the people of Athens got bored with 
hearmg the statesman Aiistides called the Just and 
sentenced him to banishment, it was not simply spite 
and envy of an upright man It was the same tragic 
sense they had of Pentheus and Hippolytus and we 
of Adams that too great a display of perfection 
challenges the gods that pride goeth before a fall 

We return then finally to the mysterious satisfac 
tion of tragedy the question Saint Augustine laised 
so many centuries ago Foi Aristotle, as we have seen 
it lay in cathaisis the arousing and pinging of pity 
and terror For Hegel it was a sheer intellectual 
pleasure in the unfolding of the dialectic Some like 
Lucretius have argued cynically that it is no more 
than a kind of sadistic pleasure we take in the suflPei- 
ings of others Schopenhauer believed with ultimate 
pessimism that the hero of tiagedy atones for the 
crime of existence itself In Freuds view, the satis- 
faction of tragedy is that the lower impulses he calls 
Id find symbolic gratification in the hero s misdeeds 
while the higher part of the personality he calls 
Supeiego finds its symbolic gratification in seeing the 
hero punished — and through him the personality s 
own Id Other psychological theory has talked simi- 
larly of our empathy or projection onto the pro- 
tagonist s crime and punishment 

Kenneth Burke in The Philosophy of Literary 
Form has defined all art as the arousing and ful 
filling of expectations If we accept that basic con 
ception of form tragedy must always have a kind of 
inevitability The Elizabethans seem sometimes to 
have conceived of it as merely a stoiy that ended in 
death There is similarly a tendency in our own time 
to see it as merely a sad ending and perhaps to com 
plain that theie is so much misery in real life that 
art should be cheerful 

Not everything ending unhappily however is 
tragedy it must satisfy the expectations it has 
aroused An example of a work that sets out de 
libeiately to violate these expectations is a remark 
able French movie of a few yeais back called For 
bidden Games The audience is lead to believe, by all 
sorts of suggestions, that the lustic Romeo and-Juliet 
youths of two feuding families will marry reconcile 
the families and bring happiness to a homeless child 
The young people in fact do not marry the families 


are not reconciled, and the child returns to misery 
The audience is left at the end horribly wrenched 
and moved, but feeling only a terrible pathos, none of 
the inevitability, rightness and grandeur of tagedy 

The awful deaths of children in the news are pa 
thetic in this fashion rather than tragic The grisly 
kidnaping and murder of the Lindbergh baby bore 
no relationship to anything the poor infant had done 
nor was the horrible Chicago parochial school fire a 
moral judgment of any soit These frightful accidents 
move us deeply even to teais, but they are essentially 
meaningless and ugly where tragic death is meaning 
ful and even beautiful 

The best explanation I know of the nature of 
tragedy is Herbert Weismgers Tragedy and the 
Paradox of the Fortunate Fall, a book to which my 
own understanding of the subject is considerably m 
debted Weisinger insists that the tragic protagonist 
must be made to achieve victory at the moment of 
his deepest despair Tiagedy, he reminds us is 
mans most vehement piotest against meaningless 
ness it gives us the sense of assurance achieved 
through suffering, of rational order it proclaims 
that man is fiee but he is free within the limits set 
for us by his condition as man 

It is in terms of some such affirmations as these I 
think that the tragic vision is ultimately so reward 
mg If it teaches us human limitation it also teaches 
us human possibility Hobbes reminds us that the 
life of man has been chaiacteristically solitary, poor, 
nasty biutish and short Tiagedy answers that it 
has frequently been all of that, but that it is never 
ludicrous or meaningless How far this tragic vision 
of man is despite its recognition of all the outer 
degradation and the inner evil from views of man m 
some contempoiary literature as Angry or Beat 
Tragedy reaffirms a nobility and grandeur m the 
human condition, even Longinus sublimity If it is 
mans fate to go down inevitably into suffering and 
death some exultation nevertheless rises to the skies 
Man may be crushed, but the human spirit is for 
ever indestrucbble 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What are the elements of the method of criticism 
which Mr Hyman uses^ How do these differ from the 
methods of other critics represented here as for example 
Mr Tate*^ 

2 How persuasive is this method^ Does it help your 
understanding of the tragedies in the text^ 

3 Do you think that Mr Hyman is trying to explain 
more than his method will permit^ 

4 What disagreements do you have with Mr Hymans 
judgments and conclusionsf^ 

5 What IS your opinion of the essay from the point of 
view of its technique of expositioni^ 
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COMEDY 


She Stoops to Conquer 

(or The Mistakes of a Night)* 

Oliver Goldsmith 


In the century from 1673 when Wycherley s The Country 
Wife first appeared to 1777 when Sheridan s The School 
for Scandal was put on English comedy reached perhaps 
its wittiest most polished and most urbane expression 
Shakespeare and Shaw stand pretty much alone among 
their contemporaries as writers of comedy but during the 
Restoration and eighteenth century virtually a whole 
school of writers of comedy for the stage flourished of 
whom Wycherley Congreve Goldsmith and Sheridan 
were the best but their pre eminence was not without 
rivals Even m this short span however the style and 
attitude of comedy changed the frankness of Wycherley 
gives way to the finish of Congreve which in turn was 
superseded by the good nature of Goldsmith and the 
sentiment of Sheridan Despite these differences Restora 
tion and eighteenth-century comedy is very much of a 
piece — ^well constructed particularly actable and in style 
of writing sophisticated and smooth The author of some 
of the most beloved pieces of English writing The Vicar 
of Wakefield and The Deserted Village Goldsmith lived 
m Grub Street working at distasteful hack jobs of wnt 
mg for a living but despite Boswell s jibes at his stupid- 
ity he was able enough to enjoy the friendship and re- 
spect of Dr Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds She Stoops 
to Conquer was first performed at Covent Garden in 
1773 and was an instant success No wonder for the 
play is filled with Goldsmith s good humor and tolerant 
love 


To SAMUEL JOHNSON, L L D 
Dear Sir 

By inscribing this slight peiformance to you, I do 
not mean so much to compliment you as myself 
It may do me some honor to mfoim the public that 
I have lived many years m intimacy with you It may 
seive the mteiests of mankmd also to inform them 
that the greatest wit may be found m a character 
without impairing the most unaffected piety 

I have, particularly reason to thank you for youi 
partiality to this performance The undertakmg a 
comedy not merely sentimental, was very dangerous, 

^ The text and style of the play are based on the early editions 
of this comedy 


and Ml Colman who saw this piece in its vaiious 
stages always thought it so However I ventmed 
to trust It to the public and though it was neces 
sarily delayed till late in the season I have eveiy 
reason to be grateful 

I am Dear Sii 

Your most sincere friend, 

And admirer 

Oliver Goldsmith 

PROLOGUE 

Bv David Garrick Esq 

Enter Mr Woodward Diessed in black and holding 
a handkerchief to his eyes 

Excuse me sirs I pray — I cant yet speak — 

I m crying now — and have been all the week' 

Tis not alone this mourning suit good masters 
Ive that within — ^foi which there are no plasters' 
Pray would you know the reason why Im crying'^ 
The Comic Muse long sick is now a dying' 

And if she goes my teais will never stop 
For as a player I cant squeeze out one drop 
I am undone that s all — shall lose my bread — 

I d rather but that s nothing — lose my head 
When the sweet maid is lard upon the bier 
Shuter and I shall be chief mourners here 
To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed 
Who deals in sentimentals will succeed' 

Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents 
We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments' 

Both neivous grown to keep our spirits up 
We now and then take down a heaity cup 
What shall we do'^ — If comedy forsake us' 

They U turn us out and no one else will take us 
But why can t I be moraP — Let me try — 

My heart thus pressing — fixed my face and eye — 
With a sententious look that nothing means 
(Faces are blocks m sentimental scenes) 

Thus I begin — All is not gold that glitters 
Pleaswe seems sweet but proves a glass of bitters 
When ignoiance enters folly is at hand 
Learning is better far than house and land 
Let not your virtue trip, who tups may stumble 
And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble 

I give it up — ^morals won t do for me 
To make you laugh I must play tragedy 
One hope remains — Shearing the maid was ill 
A doctor comes this night to show his skill 
To cheer her heart and give your muscles motion, 
He m five draughts piepared presents a potion 
A kind of magic charm — for be assured 
If you will swallow it, the maid is cuied 
But desperate the doctor, and her case is, 
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If you 1 eject the dose and make wry faces^ 
This truth he boasts will boast it while he lives 
No poisonous drugs are mixed in what he gives 
Should he succeed you 11 give him his degree 
If not within he will receive no fee^ 

The college you, must his pretensions back 
Pronounce him legular oi dub him quack 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 

Sir Charles Marlow 

Young Marlow, his son 

Hardcastle 

Hastings 

Tony Lumpkin 

Diggory 

Mrs Hardcastle 
Miss Hardcastle 
Miss Neville 
Maid 

Landloid Servants &c , &c 


ACT I 

Scene I A Chamber in an old fashioned House 

Enter Mrs Hardcastle and Mr Hardcastle 

MRS hardcastle I VOW Mr Hardcastle you re 
very particular Is there a creature in the whole 
country but ourselves that does not take a tiip to 
town now and then to rub off the rust a littlef^ 
There s the two Miss Hoggs and our neighbour Mis 
Grigsby go to take a month s polishmg every winter 
10 hardcastle Ay and bring back vanity and affec 
tation to last them the whole year I wonder why 
London cannot keep its own fools at home In my 
time, the follies of the town crept slowly among us 
but now they travel faster than a stage coach Its 
fopperies come down not only as inside passengeis 
but in the very basket 

MRS HARDCASTLE Ay your times were fine times 
indeed you have been telling us of them for many 
a long year Here we live in an old rumbling man 
20 sion that looks for all the world like an inn, but that 
we never see company Our best visitors are old Mrs 
Oddfish the curate s wife and little Cripplegate, the 
lame dancing-master And all our entertainment your 
old stories of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl 
borough I hate such old fashioned trumpery 

HARDCASTLE And I love it I love every thing 
tliats old old friends, old times, old manners old 
books old wine and, I believe, Dorothy, (taking her 
hand) you 11 own I have been pretty fond of an 
30 old wife 


MRS HARDCASTLE Lord Ml Hardcastle you re for 
ever at your Doroth)/ s and your old wife s You may 
be a Darb) but 1 11 be no Joan I promise you I m 
not so old as you d make me by moie than one good 
year Add twenty to twenty and make money of 
that 

HARDCASTLE Let me see, twenty added to twenty 
makes just fifty and seven 

MRS HARDCASTLE It s false Mr Hardcastle I was 
but twenty when I was bi ought to bed of Tony that 40 
I had by Mr Lumpkin my fi si ^ isband and he s 
not come to years of discretion vcl 

HARDCASTLE Nor ever will I d ic answer for him 
Ay you have taught him finely^ 

MRS HARDCASTLE No matter Tony Lumpkin has 
a good fortune My son is not to live by his learning 
I don t think a boy wants too much learning to spend 
fifteen hundred a year 

HARDCASTLE Learning quotha’ A mere composi 
tion of tricks and mischief so 

MRS HARDCASTLE Humor my dear nothing but 
humor Come, Mi Plardcastle you must allow the 
boy a little humor 

HARDCASTLE I d sooner allow him an horse pond 
If burning the footmen s shoes frighting the maids 
and worrymg the kittens, be humor he has it It 
was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the back of 
my chair and when I went to make a bow I popped 
my bald head in Mrs Frizzle s face 

MRS HARDCASTLE Aiid am I to blamcf^ The pool 60 
boy was always too sickly to do any good A school 
would be his death When he comes to be a little 
stronger, who knows what a year or two s Latin may 
do for him^ 

HARDCASTLE Latin for himl A cat and fiddle No, 
no the ale house and the stable are the only schools 
hell evei go to 

MRS HARDCASTLE Well, we must not snub the 
poor boy now for I believe we shan t have him long 
among us Anybody that looks in his face may see 70 
hes consumptive 

HARDCASTLE Ay, if growing too fat be one of the 
symptoms 

MRS HARDCASTLE He coughs sometimes 

HARDCASTLE Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong 
way 

MRS HARDCASTLE I m actually afraid of his lungs 

HARDCASTLE And truly so am I, for he sometimes 
whoops like a speaking trumpet — (Tony hallooing 
behind the Scenes ) — Oh theie he goes — A very so 
consumptive figure, truly 

Enter Tony crossing the Stage 

MRS HARDCASTLE Tony where are you going my 
charmer^ Won t you give papa and I a little of your 
company lovee? 

TO^Y I m in haste mother I cannot stay 
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MRS HARDCASTLE You shan t vcntuie out this raw 
evening my dear You look most shockingly 

TONY I cant stay I tell you The Thiee Pigeons 
expects me down every moment Theies some fun 
going forward 

HARDCASTLE Ay the ale-house, the old place I 
thought so 

MRS HARDCASTLE A low paltry set of fellows 

TONY Not so low neithei Theies Dick Muggms 
10 the excise man, Jack Slang the horse doctor Little 
Aminadab that grinds the music box, and Tom Twist 
that spins the pewter platter 

MRS HARDCASTLE Pray my dear disappoint them 
lo one night at least 

TONY As for disappomting them 1 should not so 
much mind, but I cant abide to disappoint myself 

MRS HARDCASTLE {Detaining him) You shant 

go 

TONY I Will I tell you 
20 MRS HA.RDCASTLE I say you shan t 

TONY We 11 see which is strongest you or I 

Exit hauling her out 

HARDCASTLE SOluS 

HARDCASTLE Ay theie goes a pan that only spoil 
each other But is not the whole age in a combination 
to drive sense and discretion out of doors^ There s 
my pretty darling Kate the fashions of the times 
have almost infected her too By living a year or two 
in town, she is as fond of gauze, and French flip 
30 pery, as the best of them 

Enter Miss Hardcastle 

HARDCASTLE Blessings on my pietty innocence^ 
Dressed out as usual my Kate Goodness ^ What a 
quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about tliee 
girP I could nevei teach the fools of this age that the 
indigent world could be clothed out of the trimmings 
of the vain 

MISS HARDCASTLE You know our agieement six 
You allow me the morning to leceive and pay visits 
40 and to dress in my own manner and in the evening 
I put on my housewife s dress to please you 

HARDCASTLE Well remember I insist on the terms 
of our agreement and by the bye I believe I shall 
have occasion to try your obedience this very eve 
ning 

MISS HARDCASTLE I piotest sii I don t compie 
bend vour meaning 

HARDCASTLE Then to be plain with you Kate I 
expect the young gentleman I have chosen to be 
so your husband from town this very day I have his 
fathers letter in which he informs me his son is set 
out and that he intends to follow himself shoitly 
after 

MISS HARDCASTLE Indeed^ I wish I had known 
something of this befoie Bless me, how shall I be 


have? Its a thousand to one I shant like him Oui 
meeting will be so foimal and so like a thing of busi 
ness that I shall find no room foi fiiendship oi 
esteem 

HARDCASTLE Depend upon it child 111 nevei 60 
contioul your choice but Mi Marlow whom I have 
pitched upon is the son of my old friend Sir Chailes 
Mallow of whom you have heard me talk so often 
The young gentleman has been bred a scholai and 
IS designed for an employment in the service of 
his country I am told he s a man of excellent under- 
standing 

MISS HARDCASTLE Is he^ 

HARDCASTLE Very generous 

MISS HARDCASTLE I believe I shall like him 70 

HARDCASTLE Young and brave 
MISS HARDCASTLE I m sure I shall like him 
HARDCASTLE And veiy handsome 
MISS HARDCASTLE My dear papa say no moie 
(kissing his hand ) hes mine 111 have him 
HARDCASTLE And to crown all Kate hes one of 
the most bashful and reserved young fellows in all 
the world 

MISS HARDCASTLE Eh^ you have frozen me to 
death agnm That woid leserved has undone all the bO 
lest of his accomplishments A reserved lover it is 
Slid always makes a suspicious husband 

HARDCASTLE On the contraiy modesty seldom 
lesides in a bieast that is not eniiched with noblei 
viitucs It was the veiy featuie in his charactei that 
fill St stiuck me 

MISS HARDCASTLE He niust have more striking 
features to catch me I promise you Howevei if he 
be so young, so handsome and so eveiy thing, as you 
mention I believe he 11 do still I think 1 11 have him 90 
HARDCASTLE Ay, Kate but theie is still an obstacle 
It s more than an even wager he may not have you 
MISS HARDCASTLE My dear papa why will you 
moitify one so^ — ^Well, if he refuses instead of 
bieaking my heart at his indifference, 1 11 only break 
m) glass for its flattery, set my cap to some newer 
fashion and look out for some less difficult admirer 
HARDCASTLE Bravely resolved^ In the meantime 
111 go prepare the servants for his reception as we 
seldom see company they want as much training as 100 
a company of recruits, the first day s muster Exit 

Miss Hardcastle, sola 

MISS HARDCASTLE Lud, this news of papas puts 
me all in a flutter Young handsome, these he put 
last but I put them foremost Sensible good natured 
I like all that But then reserved and sheepish that s 
much against him Yet cant he be cured of his 
timidity by being taught to be proud of his wife^ 

Yes, and cant I — But I vow Im disposing of the 
husband befoie I have seemed the lover no 
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Enter Miss Neville 

MISS HARDCASTLE I m glad you re come Neville 
my dear Tell me Constance, how do I look this 
evenmg^ Is there any thing whimsicil about me^ Is 
it one of my well looking days child^ Am I in face 
today^ 

MISS NEVILLE Peifectly, my dear Yet now I look 
again — bless me^ — sure no accident has happened 
among the canary birds or the gold fishes Has yom 
10 biothei 01 the cat been meddlmg^ Or has the last 
novel been too moving^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE No, nothing of all this I have 
been threatened — I can scarce get it out — I have 
been threatened with a lover 
MISS NEVILLE And his name — 

MISS HARDCASTLE Is MarloW 
MISS NEVILLE Indeed^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE The SOU of Sir Charles Marlow 
MISS NEVILLE As I live the most intimate friend of 
20 Ml Hastings my admirer They are never asunder 
I believe you must have seen him when we lived in 
town 

MISS HARDCASTLE Never 

MISS NEVILLE He s a very singular character I 
assure you Among women of reputation and virtue 
he is the modestest man alive but his acquaintance 
give him a very different character among creatures 
of anothei stamp you understand me 

MISS HARDCASTLE An odd chaiactei indeed I 
30 shall never be able to manage him What shall I do?* 
Pshaw think no more of him but trust to occur- 
lences for success But how goes on your own affair 
my deai^ has my mother been courting you foi my 
biothei Tony as usuaP 

MISS NEVILLE I have just come from one of our 
agieeable tete a tetes She has been saying a hundred 
tender things and setting off her pretty monster as 
the very pink of perfection 

MISS HARDCASTLE And her partiality is such that 
40 she actually thinks him so A fortune like yours is no 
small temptation Besides, as she has the sole man 
agement of it I m not surprised to see hei unwilling 
to let it go out of the family 

MISS NEVILLE A fortune like mine which chiefly 
consists in jewels is no such mighty temptation But 
at any rate if my dear Hastings be but constant I 
make no doubt to be too hard for her at last How 
evei I let her suppose that I am in love with her 
son and she never once di earns that my affections 
so aie fixed upon anothei 

MISS HARDCASTLE My good biothei holds out 
stoutly I could almost love him for hating you so 
MISS NEVILLE It IS a good natured creatuie at bot 
tom and I m sure would wish to see me married to 
anybody but himself But my aunt s bell rings foi oui 


afternoons walk round the improvements Aliens 
Courage is necessary as our affairs are critical 
MISS HARDCASTLE Would it Were bed time and all 
were well Exeunt 

Scene II An Ale house Room Several shabby fel 

lotos with Punch and Tobacco Tony at the eo 
head of the Table a little higher than the rest 
A mallet in his hand 

OMNES Huiiea hurrea hurrea bravo^ 

FIRST FELLOW Now, gentlemen silence for a 
song The squire is going to knock himself down for 
a song 

OMNES Ay a song, a song 

TONY Then 1 11 sing you gentlemen a song I made 
upon this ale house, The Three Pigeons 

SONG 70 

Let school masters puzzle their brain 

With grammar and nonsense and learning 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain 
Gives genius a better discerning 
Let them brag of then Heathenish Gods 
Then Lethes then Styxes and Stygians 
Then Quis and then Qums and their Quods, 

They re all but a parcel of Pigeons 

Toroddle toroddle toiolh 

When Methodist preachers come down so 

A preaching that drinking is sinful 
111 wager the rascals a ciown 

They always preach best with a skinful 
But when you come down with youi pence 
For a slice of their scurvy religion 
1 11 leave it to all men of sense. 

But you my good friend are the pigeon 

Toroddle, toroddle torolP 

Then come put the joium about 90 

And let us be merry and clever 
Our heaits and our liquors are stout, 

Here s the Three Jolly Pigeons for ever 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 

Yom bustards your ducks and your widgeons 
But of all the birds in the air 

Heres a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons 
Toroddle toroddle, torolP 

OMNES Bravo biavo 

FIRST FELLOW The squire has got spunk in him 
SECOND FELLOW I loves to hear him sing bekeays loc 
he nevei gives us nothing that s low 

THIRD FELLOW O damn anything thats low, I 
cannot bear it 

FOURTH FELLOW The genteel thing is the genteel 
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thing at any time If so be that a gentleman bees in 
a concatenation accordingly 

THIRD FELLOW I like the maxum of it Master 
Muggins What though I am obligated to dance a 
beai a man may be a gentleman for all that May 
this be my poison if my bear ever dances but to the 
vei) genteelest of tunes Water Parted, or the minuet 
in Ariadne 

SECOND FELLOW What a pity it is the squire is not 
10 come to his own It would be well for all the pub- 
licans withm ten miles lound of him 

TONY Ecod and so it would, Master Slang Id 
then show what it was to keep choice of company 

SECOND FELLOW Oh he takes after his own father 
for that To be sure old squire Lumpkin was the 
finest gentleman I ever set my eyes on For winding 
the straight horn or beating a thicket for a hare 
or a wench he never had his fellow It was a saying 
in the place, that he kept the best horses, dogs and 
20 girls in the whole county 

TONY Ecod and when Im of age 111 be no 
bastard, I promise you I have been thinking of Bet 
Bouncer and the millei s grey maie to begin with 
But come my boys drink about and be merry, for 
you pay no reckoning Well, Stingo whats the 
matterf* 

Enter Landlord 

LANDLORD There be two gentlemen in a post 
chaise at the door They have lost their way upo the 
30 forest and they aie talking something about Mr 
Haidcastle 

TONY As sure as can be one of them must be 
the gentleman that s coming down to court my sister 
Do they seem to be Londoners^ 

LANDLORD I believe they may They look wound 
ily like Frenchmen 

TONY Then desiie them to step this way and 111 
set them right in a twinkling ( Exit Landlord ) Gen- 
tlemen as they ma) n t be good enough company for 
40 you step down for a moment and 111 be with you 
in the squeezing of a lemon Exeunt Mob 

Tony solus 

TONY Fathei in-law has been callmg me whelp 
and hound this half yeai Now if I pleased, I could 
be so levenged upon the old grumbletonian But 
then Im afraid — afraid of what^ I shall soon be 
woith fifteen hundred a year and let him frighten 
me out of that if he can 

Enter Landlord conducting Marlow 
50 and Hastings 

MARLOW What a tedious, uncomfortable day have 
we had of it1 We were told it was but forty miles 
acioss the country and we have come above three 
score 

HASTINGS And all Marlow, from that unaccount 


able reserve of youis that would not let us enquire 
more fiequently on the way 

MARLOW I own Hastings, I am unwilling to lay 
myself under an obligation to every one I meet and 
often stand the chance of an unmannerly answer eo 
HASTINGS At present however we aie not likely to 
receive any answer 

TONY No offence gentlemen But Im told you 
have been enquiring for one Mr Hardcastle in these 
parts Do you know what part of the country you are 

HASTINGS Not in the least sir, but should thank 
you for information 

tony Nor the way you earned 

HASTINGS No, sir but if you can inform us — 70 

tony Why, gentlemen if you know neither the 
road you are going noi where you are nor the road 
you came, the first thing I have to inform you is, that 
— ^You have lost your way 

MARLOW We wanted no ghost to tell us that 
tony Pray gentlemen may I be so bold as to ask 
the place from whence you earned 

MARLOW Thats not necessary towards directing 
us wheie we are to go 

TONY No offence but question for question is all so 
fair you know Pray gentlemen is not this the same 
Hardcastle a cross grained, old-fashioned whimsical 
fellow with an ugly face a daughtei, and a pretty 
son^ 

HASTINGS We have not seen the gentleman, but he 
has the family you mention 

TONY The daughter a tall trapesing, trollopmg, 
talkative maypole — The son a pretty well-bred 
agreeable youth that everybody is fond of 

MARLOW Our information differs in this The 90 
daughter is said to be well bred and beautiful the 
son, an awkward booby reared up and spoiled at 
his mothers apron-string 

TONY He-he-hem — Then gentlemen, all I have to 
tell you is that you wont reach Mr Hardcastle s 
house this night, I believe 
HASTINGS Unfortunate^ 

TONY It s a damn d long dark, boggy dirty, dan 
gerous way Stingo tell the gentlemen the way to 
Mr Hardcastle s {Winking upon the Landlord) loo 
Mr Hardcastle s of Quagmiie Marsh you understand 
me 

LANDLORD Master Hardcastle s^ Lack-a daisy, my 
masters you re come a deadly deal wrong^ When 
you came to the bottom of the hill you should have 
crossed down Squash lane 

MARLOW Cross down Squash-lane^ 

LANDLORD Then you were to keep straight foi- 
ward till you came to four roads 

MARLOW Come to where four roads meet* no 

TONY Ay, but you must be sure take only one of 
them 
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MARLOW O sii you le facetious 

TONY Then keeping to the light, vou are to go 
side ways till you come upon Ciackskull common 
There you must look sharp foi the tiack of the wheel 
and go f 01 ward till you come to farmer Muirains 
bun Coming to the farmers bam you aie to turn 
to the light, and then to the left and then to the 
light about again till you find out the old mill — 

MARLOW Zounds man^ we could as soon find out 
10 the longitude^ 

HASTINGS Whats to be done Marlow^ 

MARLOW This house promises but a poor recep 
tion though perhaps the Landlord can accommodate 
us 

LANDLORD Alack master, we have but one spaie 
bed in the whole house 

TONY And to my knowledge thats taken up by 
thiee lodgers already {After a pause m which the 
rest seem disconcerted) 1 ha\e hit it Dont you 
20 think Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the 
gentlemen by the fire side with — ^three chairs and a 
bolster^ 

HASTINGS I hate sleeping by the fire-side 

MARLOW And I detest your three chairs and a 
bolstei 

TONY You do do you^ — then let me see — what — 
if you go on a mile further to the Buck s Head the 
old Buck s Head on the hill one of the best inns in 
the whole county^ 

30 HASTINGS O ho^ SO we have escaped an adventuie 
foi this night however 

LANDLORD {Apart to Tony ) Sure vou ben t send 
ing them to your father s as an inn, be you^ 

tony Mum you fool you Let them find that out 
{To them ) You have only to keep on straight for 
wi d till you come to a large old house by the road 
side You 11 see a pair of large horns over the dooi 
Thats the sign Drive up the yard and call stoutly 
about you 

40 HASTINGS Sii, we are obliged to you The seiv- 
ants can t miss the way^ 

TONY No, no But I tell you though the landlord 
is rich and going to leave off business, so he wants to 
be thought a gentleman saving your presence he^ 
he^ he^ Hell be for giving you his company and, 
ecod if you mind him, hell persuade you that his 
mother was an alderman and his aunt a justice of 
pc ice 

LANDLORD A troublesome old blade, to be suie 
50 but a keeps as good wmes and beds as any m the 
whole country 

MARLOW Well, if he supplies us with these we 
shall want no further connection We are to turn to 
the light, did you sayi^ 

TONI No no, straight foiwaid 111 just step my- 
self and show you a piece of the i\ay (To the 
Landlord ) Mum 


LANDLORD Ah bless your heart for a sweet pleas 
ant — damn d mischievous son of a whore Exeunt 


ACT 11 ,0 

Scene I An old fashioned house 

Enter Hardcastle followed by three 
or four awkwajd Servants 

HARDCASTLE Well I hope vouie perfect in the 
table exercise I have been teaching you these three 
days You all know your posts and your places and 
can show that you have been used to good company 
without ever stirring from home 
omnes Ay, ay 

HARDCASTLE When company comes you aie not 70 
to pop out and staie and then run in again like 
frightened rabbits m a wairen 
OMNES No no 

HARDCASTLE You Diggoiy wliom I have taken 
fiom the bain are to make a show at the side table 
and you Roger whom I have advanced from the 
plough aie to place yourself behind my chair But 
you re not to stand so with your hands in your 
pockets Take youi hands from your pockets Roger 
and fiom vour head you blockhead you See how so 
Diggoiy carries his hands They le a little too stiff in- 
deed but that s no great mattei 

DiGGORY Ay mind how I hold them I learned to 
hold my hands this way when I was upon dull foi 
the militia And so being upon dull — 

HARDCASTLE You must not be so talkative Dig 
goiy You must be all attention to the guests You 
must heai us talk and not think of talking, you 
must see us drink and not think of dunking you 
must see us eat and not think of eating 90 

DIGGORY By the laws your woiship thats pei 
fectly unpossible Whenever Diggory sees )/ eating 
going forwaid, ecod, hes always wishing for a 
mouthful himself 

HARDCASTLE Blockhead’ Is not a belly full m the 
kitchen as good as a belly-full in the parloi^ Stay 
your stomach with that leflection 

DIGGORY Ecod I thank your woiship 111 make a 
shift to stay my stomach with a slice of cold beef in 
the pantiy 101 

HARDCASTLE Diggory you are too talkative Then 
if I happen to say a good thing or tell a good story 
at table, you must not all burst out a laughing as if 
you made part of the company 

DIGGORY Then ecod yom worship must not tell 
the stoiy of Ould Giouse in the gun-room I cant 
help laughing at that — ^he^ he^ he^ — for the soul of 
me We have laughed at that these twenty years — 
hd ha^ ha’ 
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HARDCASTLE Ha^ ha^ ha^ The story is a good one 
Well honest Diggory you may laugh at that — but 
still lemembei to be attentive Suppose one of the 
company should call £oi a glass of wme how will 
you behave^ A glass of wine sn if you please (To 
Diggori ) — Eh why dont you move^ 

DIGGORY Ecod yom woiship I never have cour 
age till I see the eatables and dimkables brought 
upo the table and then I m as bauld as a lion 
JO HARDCASTLE What Will nobody mo\e'^ 

FIRST SERVANT Im not to leave this pleace 
SECOND SERVANT Im suie it s no pleace of mine 
THIRD SERVANT Nor mine for sartam 
DiGGORT Wauns and Im suie it canna be mine 
HARDCASTLE You numbskulls^ and so while like 
your betters you are quarrelling for places the 
guests must be staived O you dunces^ I find I must 
begin all over again — But don 1 1 hear a coach dii\e 
into the yoxiP To your posts you blockheads 1 11 go 
20 in the mean time and give my old friends son a 
heaity reception at the gate Exit 

DIGGORY By the elevens my pleace is gone quite 
out of my head 

ROGER I know that my pleace is to be everywhere 
FIRST SERVANT Wheie the devil is mine^ 

SECOND SERVANT My pleace is to be nowhere at 
all and so I ze go about my business 

Exeunt Servants lunmng about as if frighted 

different ways 

30 Enter Servant with candles showing in 

Marlow and Hastings 

SERVANT Welcome, gentlemen, veiy welcome 
This way 

HASTINGS After the disappointments of the day, 
welcome once more Charles to the comforts of a 
clean loom and a good fire Upon my woid a very 
well looking house antique but creditable 

MARLOW The usual fate of a large mansion Hav- 
ing first ruined the master by good housekeeping it 
40 at last comes to levy contributions as an inn 

HASTINGS As you say we passengeis are to be 
taxed to pay all these fineiies I have often seen i 
good sideboard oi a marble chimney piece, though 
not actually put in the bill enflame a reckoning con 
foundedly 

MARLOW Tiavelleis Geoige, must pay in all 
places The only difierence is that m good inns you 
pay deaily for luxuries, in bad inns you are fleeced 
and starved 

so HASTINGS You have lived pretty much among 
them In truth I have been often surprised that you 
who have seen so much of the world with youi nat 
Ural good sense and youi many opportunities could 
never yet acquire a requisite share of assuiance 
MARLOW The Englishmans malady But tell me 
George, wheie could I have learned that assuiance 


you talk of^ My life has been chiefly spent in a col 
lege 01 an inn m seclusion from that lovely pait of 
the cieation that chiefly teach men confidence I 60 
dont know that I was evei familiarly acquainted 
with a single modest woman — except my mothei — 

But among females of another class you know — 
HASTINGS Ay among them you aie impudent 
enough of all conscience 

MARLOW They are of us you know 
HASTINGS But in the company of women of leputa- 
tion I never saw such an idiot such a tiembler you 
look foi all the world as if you wanted an opportu- 
nity of stealing out of the room 70 

MARLOW Why man thats because I do want to 
steal out of the room Faith, I have often foimed a 
resolution to break the ice and rattle away at any 
rate But I dont know how a single glance fiom 
a pair of fine eyes has totally overset my resolution 
An impudent fellow may counteifeit modesty but 
1 11 be hanged if a modest man can ever counteifeit 
impudence 

HASTINGS If you could but say half the fine things 
to them that I have heaid you lavish upon the bai- so 
maid of an inn or even a college bed maker — 

MARLOW Why George I cant say fine things to 
them They freeze they petiify me They may talk 
of a comet or a burning mountam or some such 
bagatelle But to me a modest woman dressed out 
in all her finery is the most tremendous object of the 
whole creation 

HASTINGS Ha^ ha* ha* At this rate man how can 
you ever expect to many* 

MARLOW Never unless as among kings and 90 
princes, my bride were to be courted by proxy If 
mdeed, like an Eastern bndegioom one were to be 
introduced to a wife he never saw before it might 
be endured But to go through all the teriois of a 
formal courtship together with the episode of aunts 
grandmothers and cousins and at last to blurt out 
the bioad staring question of. Madam will you marry 
me^ No, no thats a strain much above me, I assme 
you 

HASTINGS I pity you But how do you intend be loo 
ha\mg to the lady you are come down to visit at 
the lequest of your fathei^ 

MARLOW As I behave to all other ladies Bow veiy 
low Answei yes or no to all hei demands — But foi 
the lest I dont think I shall venture to look in her 
face till I see my fathei s again 

HASTINGS Im sui prised that one who is so waim 
a fiiend can be so cool a lovei 

MARLOW To be explicit my dear Hastings my 
chief inducement down was to be instrumental in no 
forwarding youi happiness not my own Miss Neville 
loves you the family don t know you, as my friend 
you are suie of a leception and let honor do the rest 
HASTINGS My dear MtiIow* Bnt 111 suppress the 
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emotion Weie I a wretch, meanly seeking to carry 
off a f 01 tune you should be the last man in the world 
I would apply to foi assistance But Miss Nevilles 
person is all I ask and that is mine both from her 
deceased father s consent and her own inclination 
MARLOW Happy man^ You have talents and ait to 
captivate any woman I m doomed to adoie the sex, 
and yet to converse with the only part of it I despise 
This stammer in my address and this awkward pre 
10 possessing visage of mine can never peimit me to 
soar above the reach of a milliner s prentice or one 
of the duchesses of Drury Lane Pshaw^ this fellow 
here to interrupt us 

Enter Harpcastle 

HARDCASTLE Gentlemen once more you are heart 
ily welcome Which is Mr Marlow^ Sir you re 
heartily welcome It s not my way, you see to receive 
my friends with my back to the fire I like to give 
them a hearty reception in the old style at my gate 
20 I like to see their horses and trunks taken care of 
MARLOW (Aside ) He has got our names from the 
servants already (To him ) We approve your cau- 
tion and hospitality sir (To Hastings ) I have been 
thinking George of changing our travelling dresses 
m the morning I am grown confoundedly ashamed 
of mine 

HARDCASTLE I beg Mr Marlow, you 11 use no 
ceiemony in this house 

HASTINGS I fancy Charles you re right the first 
30 blow IS half the battle I intend opening the cam- 
paign with the white and gold 

MR HARDCASTLE Mr Marlow — Mr Hastings — 
gentlemen — ^pray be under no constraint in this 
house This is Liberty Hall gentlemen You may do 
]ust as you please here 

MARLOW Yet George if we open the campaign 
too fiercely at first we may want ammunition before 
it IS over I think to reserve the embroideiy to secure 
a retreat 

40 HARDCASTLE Your talking of a retreat Mr Marlow 
puts me m mind of the Duke of Mailborough, when 
we went to besiege Denain He first summoned the 
garrison — 

MARLOW Dont you think the ventre dor waist- 
coat will do with the plain brown^ 

HARDCASTLE He first Summoned the garrison 
which might consist of about five thousand men — 
HASTINGS I think not brown and yellow mix but 
very poorly 

so HARDCASTLE I say, gentlemen as I was telling 
you he summoned the garrison, which might consist 
of about five thousand men — 

MARLOW The girls like finery 
HARDCASTLE Which might consist of about five 
thousand men, well appointed with stores, ammuni 


tion, and other implements of war Now says the 
Duke of Marlborough to George Brooks that stood 
next to him — You must have heard of George 
Brooks — 111 pawn my Dukedom says he but I 
take that garrison without spilling a diop of blood gg 
So— • 

MARLOW What my good friend if you gave us a 
glass of punch in the meantime it would help us to 
cairy on the siege with vigor 

HARDCASTLE Punch sii ^ (Aside ) This is the most 
unaccountable kind of modesty I evei met with 

MARLOW Yes sii punch A glass of waim punch 
after our journey, will be comfortable This is Lib 
erty Hall you know 

HARDCASTLE Here S cup sir 70 

MARLOW (Aside ) So this fellow, in his Liberty 
Hall will only let us have just what he pleases 

HARDCASTLE (Taking the Cup) I hope you II 
find it to your mind I have piepaied it with my own 
hands, and I believe you 11 own the ingredients are 
tolerable Will you be so good as to pledge me sir^ 
Here Mr Marlow here is to our bettei acquaintance 

(Drinks ) 

MARLOW (Aside ) A veiy impudent fellow this^ 
but he s a character and 1 11 humor him a little Sir so 
my service to you (Drinks ) 

HASTINGS (Aside ) I see this fellow wants to give 
us his company and forgets that he s an innkeepei 
before he has learned to be a gentleman 

MARLOW Fiom the excellence of your cup my old 
friend I suppose you have a good deal of business in 
this part of the country Warm woik now and then 
at elections I suppose^ 

HARDCASTLE No Sir, I have long given that work 
over Since our betters have hit upon the expedient 90 
of electing each other, there s no business for us that 
sell ale 

HASTINGS So then you have no turn foi politics I 
find 

HARDCASTLE Not in the least There was a time 
indeed I fretted myself about the mistakes of gov 
ernment like other people but finding myself eveiy 
day grow more angry and the government growing 
no better I left it to mend itself Since that I no 
more trouble my head about Heyder Ally, or Ally 100 
Cawn than about Ally Croaker Sir my service to 
you 

HASTINGS So that with eating above stairs and 
drinking below with receiving your fi lends within 
and amusing them without you lead a good pleas 
ant bustling life of it 

HARDCASTLE I do stir about a great deal thats 
certain Half the differences of the paiish are ad 
justed in this very parlor 

MARLOW (After drinking ) And you have an argu no 
ment in your cup, old gentleman better than any 
in Westminster Hall 
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HARDCASTLE Ay, young gentleman, that and a 
little philosophy 

MARLOW {Aside ) Well this is the first time I 
ever heaid of an innkeepers philosophy 

HASTINGS So then like an experienced general 
you attack them on eveiy quaiter If you find their 
leason manageable you attack it with your philoso 
phy if you find they have no reason you attack 
them with this Heies your health my philosopher 
0 (Drinks ) 

HARDCASTLE Good Very good, thank you ha^ ha^ 
Your geneialship puts me in mind of Prince Eugene 
when he fought the Tuiks at the battle of Belgrade 
You shall hear — 

MARLOW Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I be 
lieve it s almost time to talk about supper What has 
your philosophy got in the house for supper^ 

HARDCASTLE For supper sir^ (Aside ) Was ever 
such a lequest to a man in his own housed 
0 MARLOW Yes sii supper sir I begin to feel an 
appetite I shall make devilish work tonight m the 
laider I piomise you 

HARDCASTLE (Aside ) Such a brazen dog suie 
nevei my eyes beheld (To him ) Why really sir as 
for supper I cant well tell My Dorothy and the 
cook maid settle these things between them I leave 
these kind of things entiiely to them 

MARLOW You do do you^ 

HARDCASTLE Entirely By-the bye I believe they 
0 are in actual consultation upon what s for supper this 
moment in the kitchen 

MARLOW Then I beg they 11 admit me as one of 
their pi ivy council Its a way I have got When I 
tiavel I always choose to legulate my own supper 
Let the cook be called No offence I hope sir 

HARDCASTLE O no, Sir none in the least yet I 
don t know how our Bridget the cook maid is not 
very communicative upon these occasions Should we 
send for her she might scold us all out of the house 
0 HASTINGS Lets See your list of the larder then I 
ask It as a favor I always match my appetite to my 
bill of fare 

MARLOW (To HARDCASTLE who looks at them 
with surprise ) Sir, he s very right, and it s my way 
too 

HARDCASTLE Sir you have a right to command 
here Here Roger bring us the bill of fare for to 
night s supper I believe it s drawn out Youi manner 
Mr Hastings puts me m mind of my uncle Colonel 
0 Wallop It was a saying of his that no man was sure 
of his supper till he had eaten it 

HASTINGS (Aside ) All upon the high ropes ^ His 
uncle a Colonel! We shall soon hear of his mother 
being a justice of peace But lets hear the bill of 
file 

MARLOW (Perusing ) Whats here^ Foi the fiist 
couise for the second course for the dessert The 


devil, sir, do you think we have brought down the 
whole Joiners Company or the Corporation of Bed- 
ford to eat up such a suppei^ Two or three little eo 
thmgs, clean and comfortable will do 
HASTINGS But lets hear it 

MARLOW (Reading ) For the first course, at the 
top, a pig and piune sauce 

HASTINGS Damn your pig I say 
M4.RLOW And damn your prune sauce say I 
HARDCASTLE And yet gentlemen, to men that are 
hungiy pig with prune sauce is very good eating 
MARLOW At the bottom a calves tongue and 
brains 70 

HASTINGS Let youi biains be knocked out my 
good sir I dont like them 

MARLOW Or you may clap them on a plate by 
themselves I do 

HARDCASTLE (Aside ) Their impudence confounds 
me (To them ) Gentlemen you are my guests make 
what alterations you please Is there any thing else 
you wish to retrench or alter gentlemen'^ 

MARLOW Item A pork pie a boiled rabbit and 
sausages a florentine a shaking pudding and a dish so 
of tiff — taff — taffety cream ^ 

HASTINGS Confound your made dishes I shall be 
as much at a loss in this house as at a green and yel 
low dmner at the French ambassador s table I m foi 
plain eating 

HARDCASTLE Im soiiy gentlemen that I have 
nothmg you like but if there be any thing you have 
a particular fancy to — 

MARLOW Why, really sii your bill of faie is so 
exquisite that any one part of it is full as good as 90 
anothei Send us what you please So much for sup 
per And now to see that oui beds are aired and 
properly taken care of 

HARDCASTLE I entreat you 11 leave all that to me 
You shall not stir a step 

MARLOW Leave that to you^ I protest sir you 
must excuse me I always look to these thmgs myself 
HARDCASTLE I must insist sii you 11 make yourself 
easy on that head 

MARLOW You see Im resolved on it (Aside ) A 100 
veiy troublesome fellow this, as ever I met with 
HARDCASTLE Well, Sir Im resolved at least to 
attend you (Aside ) This may be modem modesty 
but I never saw anything look so like old fashioned 
impudence Exeunt Marlow and Hardcastle 

Hastings solus 

HASTINGS So I find this fellow s civilities begin to 
grow troublesome But who can be angry at those 
assiduities which aie meant to please him^ Ha^ whit 
do I see^ Miss Neville by all thats happy ^ no 

Enter Miss Nemlle 

MISS NEVILLE My dear Hastings^ To what unex- 
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pected good foiturie to what accident am I to 
ascribe this happy meeting^ 

HASTINGS Rathei let me ask the same question as 
I could nevei hwe hoped to meet my deaiest Con 
stmee It an inn 

MISS ^E\ILLE An inn^ suie \ou mistike^ mv aunt 
my guaidian lives heie What could induce you to 
think this house an inni^ 

HASTINGS My fiiend AIi Mai low with whom I 
10 came do^^n and I ha e been sent heie as to an inn 
I assuie von A young fellow whom we accidentally 
met at a house haid by diiected us hilhei 

MISS NEVILLE Ceitamlv it must be one of my 
hopeful cousins tucks of whom you have heaid me 
talk so often ha’ ha’ ha’ 

HASTINGS He whom youi aunt intends foi you^ 
He of whom I have such just appiehensions? 

MISS NEVILLE You have nothing to fear fiom him, 
I assure you Youd adoie him if you knew how 
20 heartily he despises me My aunt knows it too and 
has undei taken to couit me for him and actually 
begins to think she has made a conquest 

HASTINGS Thou dear dissembler’ You must know, 
mv Constance, I have just seized this happy oppoi- 
tunity of my friend s visit here to get admittance into 
the family The hoises that cairied us down are now 
fatigued with their journey but they 11 soon be re- 
freshed and then if my dearest girl will tiust in her 
faithful Hastings we shall soon be landed in Fiance 
30 where even among slaves the laws of mariiage are 
1 cspected 

MISS NEVILLE I have often told you that though 
ready to obey you I yet should leave my little for 
tune behind with leluctance The gieatest part of it 
was left me by my uncle the India Director and 
chiefly consists m jewels I have been for some time 
j^ersuadmg my aunt to let me wear them I fancy 
I m very neai succeeding The instant they are put 
into my possession you shall find me ready to make 
40 them and myself yours 

HASTINGS Perish the baubles’ Youi peison is all I 
desiie In the meantime my fiiend Marlow must not 
be let into his mistake I know the strange reserve 
of his tempei is such that if abiuptly informed of it 
he would instantly quit the house befoie oui plan 
was iipe for execution 

MISS NEVILLE But how shall we keep him in the 
deception'^ Miss Hardcastle is just returned from 
walking what if we still continue to deceive him^ — 
so This tins wiy — {They confer ) 

Enter Marlow 

MARLOW The assiduities of these good people 
tease me beyond beaimg My host seems to think it 
ill manneis to leave me alone and so he claps not 
only himself but his old fashioned wife on my back 
They talk of coming to sup with us too, and then I 


suppose we are to lun the gauntlet thiough all the 
lest of the family — ^\Vhat have we got heie’ — 
HASTINGS My dear Charles’ Let me congratulate 
you’ — The most fortunate accident’ — ^Who do you 6o 
thuik is just alighted^ 

MARLOW Cannot guess 

HASTINGS Our mistresses boy Miss Hardcastle 
and Miss Neville Give me leave to mtioduce Miss 
Constance Neville to your acquaintance Happening 
to dine m the neighboihood they called on their re 
turn to take fresh horses heie Miss Haidcastle has 
just stepped into the next room and will be back in 
an instant Wasn t it lucky^ eh’ 

MARLOW {Aside ) I have just been mortified 7C 
enough of all conscience and heie comes something 
to complete my embarrassment 

HASTINGS Well’ but wasnt it the most foitunate 
thing in the woild^ 

MARLOW Oh’ yes Veiy foitunate — a most joyful 
encountei — But our di esses Geoige you know are 
in disoider — ^What if we should postpone the hap 
pmess till tomoriow'^ — tomoiiow at hei own house 
— It will be eveiy bit as convenient — And rather 
more lespectful — Tomorrow let it be 8( 

{Offering to go ) 
MISS NEVILLE By no means sii Your ceremony 
will displease hei The disordei of youi dress will 
show the aidor of youi impatience Besides, she 
knows you aie m the house and will permit you to 
see her 

MARLOW Oh’ the devil’ how shall I support it^ 
Hem’ hem’ Hastings you must not go You aie to 
assist me you know I shall be confoundly ridiculous 
Yet hang it’ 1 11 take courage Hem! 9i 

HASTINGS Pshaw man’ its but the fiist plunge 
and all s ov^ei She s but a woman vou loiow 

MARLOW And of all women she that I diead most 
to encountei’ 

Enter Miss Hardcastle as returned from 
loalking a Bonnet 'be 

HASTINGS {Intwducing them ) Miss Haidcastle 
Ml Marlow Im pioud of bringing two persons of 
such meiit togethei that only want to know to 
esteem each othei i 

MISS HARDCASTLE {Aside ) Now foi meetiag my 
modest gentleman with a demuie face and quite in 
his own manner {Aftei a pause in which he appeals 
very uneasy and disconcei ted ) I m glad of youi 
safe ariival sir — Im told you had some accidents by 
the way 

MARLOW Only a few madam Yes we had some 
Yes madam a good many accidents, but should be 
Sony — madam — or i ithei glad of any accidents — 
that aie so agieeablv concluded Hem’ i 

HASTINGS {To him ) Y^ou nevei spoke better in 
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yoiii whole life Keep it up and 111 insure you the 
victory 

MISS H\RDCAsrLE I m afiaid you flatter sii You 
tint hive seen so much of the finest company can 
find little enteitunment m an obscuie corner of the 
countiy 

MARLOW {Gathering cowage ) I hive lived m 
deed m the woild madam but I have kept veiy 
little company I have been but m obseivei upon 
10 life madam while otheis weie enjoying it 

MISS NEVILLE But that I am told is the way to 
enjoy it at last 

HASTINGS (To him ) Ciceio never spoke better 
Once more, and you aie confiimed in assurance for 
ever 

MARLOW (To him ) Hem^ Stand by me then and 
\\hen Im down thiow in a woid or two to set me 
up again 

MISS HARDCASTLE An obseivei like you, upon life 
20 were I fear disagieeably employed since you must 
hav e had much more to censure than to approve 
MARLOW Pardon me madam I was always willing 
to be amused The folly of most people is rather an 
object of mirth than uneasiness 

HASTINGS (To him) Biavo biavo^ Nevei spoke 
so well m yoiii whole life Welfl Miss Hardcastle I 
see that you and Mi Marlow aie going to be very 
good company I believe our being heie will but 
embarrass the interview 

30 MARLOW Not 111 the least Mr Hastings We like 
vour company of all things (To him ) Zounds t 
George suie you wont go^ How can you leave us^ 
HASTINGS Our presence will but spoil conversa 
tion so well retiie to the next loom (To him ) You 
dont consider man that we are to manage a little 
iete a tete of our own Exeunt 

MISS HARDCASTLE (Aftei a pausc ) But you have 
not been wholly an obseivei I presume sii The 
ladies I should hope have employed some part of 
40 your addresses 

MARLOW (Relapsing into timidity ) Pardon me, 
madam, I — I — I — as yet have studied — only — to — 
deseive them 

MISS HARDCASTLE And that, some say is the very 
woist way to obtain them 

MARLOW Pei haps so, madam But I love to con 
verse only with the moie giave and sensible pait of 
the sex — But I m afraid I grow tiresome 

MISS HARDCASTLE Not at all sii theie is nothing 
so I like so much as grave conveisation myself I could 
hear it for evei Indeed I have often been surprised 
how a man of sentiment could ever admire those 
light, airy pleasures wheie nothing i caches the 
heait 

MARLOW It s — a disease — of the mind madam In 
the variety of tastes theie must be some who want 
ing a relish — for — um — a — um 


MISS HARDCASTLE I Understand you sir There 
must be some who wanting a lelish for refined 
pleasuies pietend to despise what they aie incapable 6o 
of tasting 

M4RLOW My meaning madam but infinitely bet- 
tci expiessed And I cant help observing — a — 

MISS HARDCASTLE (Asidc ) Who could evei sup 
pose this fellow impudent upon some occasions (To 
him ) You were going to observe sii — 

MARLOW I was obseiving madam — I protest 
madam I foiget what I was going to obseive 
MISS HARDCASTLE (Aside ) I vow and so do I 
(To him ) You were obseiving sii that m this age 70 
of hypocrisy — something about hypociisy sir 

MARLOW Yes madam In this age of hypociisy 
theie aie few vho upon stiict enquiry do not — a — 
a — a — 

MISS HARDCASTLE I Understand you perfectly sii 
MARLOW (Aside ) Egad^ and thats more than I 
do myself 

MISS HARDCASTLE You mean that in this hypocriti 
cal age there aie few that do not condemn in public 
whit they practise in private and think they pay so 
every debt to virtue when they piaise it 

MARLOW True madam those who have most 
virtue in their mouths have least of it in then 
bosoms But I m sure I tire you madam 

MISS HARDCASTLE Not m the least sir theie s 
something so agieeable and spirited in your mannci 
such life and force — ^pray sii go on 

MARLOW Yes madam I was sa)ing — that theie 
aie some occasions — when a total want of courage 
madam, destroys all the — and puts us — ^upon a — 90 
a — a — 

MISS HARDCASTLE I agree with you entirely a 
want of courage upon some occasions assumes the 
appearance of ignoiance and betrays us when we 
most want to excel I beg you 11 proceed 

MARLOW Yes madam Morally speaking madam 
— But I see Miss Neville expecting us in the next 
room I would not intrude for the world 

MISS HARDCASTLE I protest Sir I nevei was moie 
agreeably entertained in all my life Pray go on lOO 

MARLOW Yes madam I was — But she beckons 
us to join hei Madam, shall I do myself the honoi to 
attend you^ 

Miss HARDCASTLE Well then 111 follow 
MARLOW (Aside ) This pretty smooth dialogue 
has done for me Exit 

Miss Hardcastle sola 

Miss hardcastle Ha^ ha^ ha^ Was there ever such 
a sobei sentimental interview^ I m certain he scarce 
looked m mv face the whole time Yet the fellow, no 
but for his unaccountable bashfulness is pretty well 
too He has good sense but then so buried in his 
feus that it fatigues one more than ignorance If I 
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could teach him a little confidence, it would be 
doing somebody that I know of a piece of service 
But who IS that somebody^ — ^that faith is a question 
I cm scarce answer Exit 

Enter Tony and Miss Neville followed by 
Mrs Hardcastle and Hastings 

TONY What do you follow me for cousin Con^ I 
wonder you re not ashamed to be so very engaging 
miss NEVILLE I hope cousin one may speak to 
10 one s own relations and not be to blame 

TON’i Ay but I know what sort of a relation you 
want to make me though but it won t do I tell you, 
cousin Con it wont do so I beg you 11 keep your 
distance I want no nearer relationship 

{She follows coquetting him to the hack scene ) 
MRS HARDCASTLE WelB I VOW Mr Hastings, you 
are very entertainmg There s nothing m the world I 
love to talk of so much as London and the fashions, 
though I was never there myself 
’0 HASTINGS Never theie^ You amaze me’ Fiom your 
dll and manner I concluded you had been bred all 
your life either at Ranelagh St Tames s or Tower 
Wharf 

MRS HARDCASTLE O’ Sii you re only pleased to 
say so We country persons can have no manner at 
all Im in love with the town and that seives to 
laise me above some of our neighbommg rustics but 
who can have a manner that has never seen the 
Pantheon, the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and 
30 such places where the Nobility chiefly resort^ All I 
can do is to enjoy London at second-hand I take care 
to know every the d tite from the Scandalous Maga 
zine and have all the fashions as they come out in 
a letter from the two Miss Rickets of Crooked Lane 
Piav how do you like this head Mr Hastings^ 
HASTINGS Extremely elegant and degagee, upon 
my word madam Your friseur is a Frenchman I 
siipposef^ 

MRS HARDCASTLE I protest I dressed it myself 
40 from a print in the Ladies Memorandum Book for 
the last year 

HASTINGS Indeed Such a head in a side box at the 
Playhouse would draw as many gazers as my Lady 
May less at a City Ball 

MRS HARDCASTLE I VOW since moculation began, 
there is no such thing to be seen as a plain woman 
so one must dress a little particular or one may 
escape m the crowd 

HASTINGS But that can never be your case madam 
50 in any dress {Bowing ) 

MRS HARDCASTLE Yet, what Signifies my dressing 
when I have such a piece of antiquity by my side 
as Mr Hardcastle All I can say will never argue 
down a single button from his cloths I have often 
wanted him to throw off his great flaxen wig and 


where he was bald, to plaster it ovei like my Lord 
Pately with powdei 

HASTINGS You are right, madam for as among 
the ladies there are none ugly, so among the men 
theie are none old gQ 

MRS HARDCASTLE But what do you think his 
answei was^^ Why with his usual Gothic vivacity 
he said I only wanted him to throw off his wig to 
convert it into a tete foi my own wearing 

HASTINGS Intolerable’ At your age )ou may wear 
what you please and it must become you 

MRS HARDCASTLE Pray Mr Hastings what do you 
take to be the most fashionable age about town’^ 
HASTINGS Some time ago forty was all the mode, 
but Im told the ladies intend to bring up fifty for 70 
the ensuing winter 

MRS HARDCASTLE Seriously? Then I shall be too 
young for the fashion 

HASTINGS No lady begins now to put on jewels 
till shes past forty For instance Miss theie in a 
polite circle would be considered as a child as a 
mere maker of samplers 

MRS HARDCASTLE And yet Mis Niece thinks 
herself as much a woman and is as fond of jewels as 
the oldest of us all so 

HASTINGS Your uiece is shei^ And that young gen 
tleman — a brother of yours, I should presume’^ 

MRS HARDCASTLE My SOU sii They ai 6 conti acted 
to each othei Observe their little sports They fall 
in and out ten times a day as if they were man and 
wife already {To them ) Well Tony child what 
soft things are you saymg to your cousin Constance 
this evening'^ 

TONY I have been saying no soft things but that 
its very hard to be followed about so Ecod’ Ive 90 
not a place in the house now thats left to myself 
but the stable 

MRS HARDCASTLE Never mind him Con my dear 
Hes in another story behind your back 

MISS NEVILLE There s something generous in my 
cousin s manner He falls out before faces to be for 
given m private 

TONY Thats a damned confounded — crack 
MRS HARDCASTLE Ah’ he s a sly one Dont you 
think they re like each other about the mouth Mr 100 
Hastings'^ The Blenkmsop mouth to a T Theyie of 
a size too Back to back my pretties that Mi 
Hastings may see you Come Tony 

TONY You had as good not make me I tell you 

{Measuring ) 

MISS NEVILLE O lud’ he has almost cracked my 
head 

MRS HARDCASTLE O the monsterl For shame 
Tony You a man and behave so’ 

TONY If Im a man let me have my f 01 tin Ecod’ 110 
111 not be made a fool of no longer 

MRS HARDCASTLE Is this ungrateful boy all that 
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I m to get for the pains I have taken in youi educa 
tion^ I that have rocked you in your cradle and fed 
that pretty mouth with a spoon ^ Did not I work that 
waistcoat to make you genteeP Did not I prescribe 
for you eveiy day and weep while the leceipt was 
operating^ 

TONY Ecod^ you had leason to weep, for you have 
been dosmg me evei since I was born I have gone 
through every receipt in the complete huswife ten 
10 times over and you have thoughts of coursmg me 
through Quincy next spring But ecod^ I tell you, 
1 11 not be made a fool of no longei 

MRS H\RDCASTLE Wasnt it all for your good 
vipei^ Wasnt it all for your good^ 

TONY I wish youd let me and my good alone 
then Snubbing this way when Im in spirits If Im 
to have any good let it come of itself, not to keep 
dmgmg It dmging it into one so 

MRS HABDCASTLE That s false I never see you 
20 when you re in spirits No, Tony you then go to the 
ale house or kennel I m nevei to be delighted with 
your agreeable, wild notes unfeeling monster ^ 

TONY Ecod^ Mamma your own notes are the 
wildest of the two 

MRS HARDCASTLE Was ever the like^ But I see he 
wants to bieak my heart I see he does 
HASTINGS Dear madam permit me to lecture 
the young gentleman a little Im certain I can per 
suade him to his duty 

30 MRS HARDCASTLE Welh I must retiie Come, Con 
stance my love You see, Mr Hastings the wretched 
ness of my situation Was ever poor voman so 
plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty pi evoking un 
dutiful boy 

Exeunt Mrs Hardcastle and Miss Neville 
Hastings Tony 

tony {Singing ) There was a young man riding 
by and fain would have his will Rang do didlo dee 
Dont mind her Let her ciy Its the comfoit of her 
40 heart I have seen her and sister cry ovei a book foi 
an hour together and they said, they liked the book 
the bettei the more it made them cry 

HASTINGS Then you re no friend to the ladies 
I find my pretty young gentleman^ 

TONY Thats as I find um 

HASTINGS Not to her of your mothers choosing, 

I dare answei^ And yet she appeals to me a pietty, 
well-tempered giil 

TONY Thats because you dont know her as well 
so as I Ecod* I know every mch about her and theies 
not a more bitter cantankerous toad in all Christen 
dom 

HASTINGS {Aside ) Pretty encouragement this foi 
a lover ' 

TONY I have seen her since the height of that 


She has as many tricks as a haie in a thicket oi a 
colt the fiist day s breaking 

HASTINGS To me she appeals sensible and silent^ 
TONY Ay before company But when shes with 
hei playmates she s as loud as a hog in a gate 60 

HASTINGS But there is a meek modesty about hei 
that charms me 

tony Yes, but cuib hei never so little, she kicks 
up and youie flung in a ditch 

HASTINGS Well but you must allow hei a little 
beauty — ^Yes you must allow hei some beauty 
TONY Bandbox^ Shes all a made up thing mun 
Ah* could you but see Bet Bouncer of these parts 
you might then talk of beauty Ecod she has two 
eyes as black as sloes and cheeks as broad and red 70 
as a pulpit cushion She d make two of she 

HASTINGS Well what say you to a fiiend that 
would take this bitter bargain off your handsf^ 

TONY Anon 

HASTINGS Would you thank him that would take 
Miss Neville and leave you to happiness and youi 
dear Betsyi^ 

TONI Ay but where is there such a friend foi 
who would take hei^ 

HASTINGS I am he If you but assist me 1 11 engage so 
to whip her off to France and you shall never heai 
moie of hei 

TONY Assist you* Ecod I will to the last diop of 
my blood 111 clap a pan of horses to youi chaise 
that shall tiundle you off in a twinkling and maybe 
get you a part of her foi tin beside, in jewels that 
you little dream of 

HASTINGS My dear squiie this looks like a lad of 
spuit 

TONY Come along then, and you shall see moie of 90 
my spirit befoie you have done with me (Singing ) 

We are the boys 

That fears no noise 

Where the thundering cannons roar Exeunt 


ACT III 

Scene I The house 
Enter Hardcastle solus 

HARDCASTLE What could my old fiiend Sir Chailes 
mean by recommending his son as the modestest 
)^oung man in town^ To me he appears the most 100 
impudent piece of brass that ever spoke with a 
tongue He has taken possession of tlie easy chair 
by the fire side alieady He took off his boots in the 
parlor, and desired me to see them taken care of 
I m desirous to know how his impudence affects my 
daughter — She will certainly be shocked at it 
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Enter Miss Hardcastle, plamltj diessed 

HARDCASTLE Well my Kate I see you have 
changed your diess as I bid you and yet I believe 
theie was no gieat occasion 

MISS HARDCASTLE I find such a pleasure sii in 
obeying youi commands that I take caie to observe 
them without ever debating then propriety 

HARDCASTLE Aiid yet, Kate I sometimes give you 
some cause particularly when I recommended my 
3 modest gentleman to you as a lover today 

MISS HARDCASTLE You taught me to expect some- 
thing extiaordmaiy and I find the oiiginal exceeds 
the description 

HARDCASTLE I was never so surprised m my hfe^ 
He has quite confounded all my faculties^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE I never saw any thing like it 
And a man of the woild too^ 

HARDCASTLE Ay, he learned it all abioad — ^what 
a fool was I to think a young man could learn 
3 modesty by travelling He might as soon learn wit at 
a masquerade 

MISS HARDCASTLE It seems all natural to him 
HARDCASTLE A good deal assisted by bad company 
and a French dancing master 

MISS HARDCASTLE Sure you mistake papal a 
Fiench dancmg master could never have taught him 
that timid look — that awkward addiess, — ^that bash 
ful manner — 

HARDCASTLE Whose look^ whosc mannei^ child^ 
3 MISS HARDCASTLE Mr Marlow s his maumise 
honte his timidity struck me at the first sight 
HARDCASTLE Then your first sight deceived you 
foi I think him one of the most brazen first sights 
that ever astonished my senses 

MISS HARDCASTLE Sure, sir, you rally^ I never saw 
any one so modest 

HARDCASTLE And CRU you be serious ^ I never saw 
such a bouncing swaggering puppy since I was bom 
Bully Dawson was but a fool to him 
) MISS HARDCASTLE Suipnsmg! He met me with a 
respectful bow a stammering voice, and a look fixed 
on the ground 

HARDCASTLE He met me with a loud voice a lordly 
air and a familiarity that made my blood freeze 
again 

MISS HARDCASTLE He treated me with diflSdence 
and respect censured the manners of the age ad- 
mired the piudence of giils that never laughed tired 
me with apologies foi being tiresome then left the 
) room with a bow and, madam I would not for the 
woild detain you 

HARDCASTLE He spoke to me as if he knew me all 
his life before Asked twenty questions, and never 
waited for an answer Interrupted my best remaiks 
with some silly pun and when I was m my best story 
of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene he 


asked if I had not a good hand at making punch 
Yes Kite he askd your father if he was i maker 
of p mch^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE One of US must ceitainly be mis eo 
taken 

HARDCASTLE If he be what he has shown himself 
Im detei mined he shall never have my consent 
MISS HARDCASTLE And if he he the sullen thing 
I take him he shall nevei have mine 

HARDCASTLE In One thing then we are agieed — to 
1 eject him 

MISS HARDCASTLE Yes But upon conditions For if 
you should find him less impudent and I more pie 
suming if you find him more respectful and I more 70 
importunate — I don t know — the fellow is well 
enough for a man — Certainly we dont meet many 
such at a horse lace in the country 

HARDCASTLE If we should find him so — But that s 
impossible The fiist appearance has done my busi 
ness I m seldom deceived in that 

MISS HARDCASTLE And yet there may be many 
good qualities undei that first appearance 

HARDCASTLE Ay when a girl finds a fellow s out 
side to her taste she then sets about guessing the so 
lest of his fumituie With her a smooth face stands 
for good sense and a genteel figure foi every viitue 
MISS HARDCASTLE I hope, sii a conversation begun 
with a compliment to my good sense won t end with 
a sneer at my understanding*^ 

HARDCASTLE Pardoii me Kate But if young Mi 
Biazen can find the art of leconciling contradictions 
he may please us both perhaps 

MISS HARDCASTLE And as one of us must be mis 
taken what if we go to make further discoveries^ 90 
HARDCASTLE Agreed But depend ont Im in the 
nght 

MISS HARDCASTLE And depend on t I m not much 
m the wrong Exeunt 

Enter Tony, running in with a casket 

TONY Ecod^ I have got them Here they are My 
cousin Cons necklaces, bobs and all My mothei 
shan t cheat the poor souls out of their fortin neither 
my genius is that you^ 

Enter Hastings 100 

HASTINGS My deal friend how have you managed 
with your mother^ I hope you have amused her with 
pretending love foi your cousin and that you are 
willing to be reconciled at last? Our horses will be 
refreshed in a shoit time and we shall soon be ready 
to set off 

TONY And here s something to bear your charges 
by the way {Giving the casket ) Your sweethearts 
jewels Keep them and hang those, I say, that would 
lob you of one of them no 
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HASTINGS But how havo you proem ed them from 
your mother^ 

TONY Ask me no questions, and 111 tell you no 
fibs I procured them by the rule of thumb If I had 
not a key to every drawei in mothers bureau how 
could I go to the ale house so often as I do^ An 
honest man may rob himself of his own at any time 
HASTINGS Thousands do it every day But to be 
plain with you Miss Neville is endeavoring to pro- 
10 cuie them from hei aunt this very instant If she 
succeeds it will be the most delicate way at least 
of obtaining them 

TONY Well keep them till you know how it will 
be But I know how it will be well enough shed 
as soon part with the only sound tooth in her head 
HASTINGS But I dread the eflFects of her resent- 
ment when she finds she has lost them 

TONY Nevei you mind her resentment leave me 
to manage that I dont value her resentment the 
20 bounce of a cracker Zounds^ here they are Morrice 
Fiance Exit Hastings 

Tony Mrs Hardcastle Miss Neville 

MRS HARDCASTLE Indeed Constance you amaze 
me Such a giil as you want jewels? It will be time 
enough for jewels, my dear, twenty yeais hence 
when your beauty begins to want lepairs 

MISS NEVILLE But what will repau beauty at forty, 
will ceitainly impiove it at twenty madam 

MRS HARDCASTLE Yours my dear can admit of 
30 none That natural blush is beyond a thousand oina 
ments Besides child jewels are quite out at present 
Dont you see half the ladies of our acquaintance 
my Lady Kill day light and Mrs Ciump and the 
rest of them carry their jewels to town and bring 
nothing but Paste and Marcasites back^ 

MISS NEVILLE But who knows madam but some 
body that shall be nameless would like me best with 
all my little finery about me^ 

MRS HARDCASTLE Consult your glass my deai 
40 and then see if with such a pair of eyes you want 
any better spaiklers What do you think Tony my 
dear does your cousin Con want any jewels m youi 
eyes to set oflF her beauty^ 

TONY Thats as thereafter may be 
MISS NEVILLE My dear aunt, if you knew how it 
would oblige me 

MRS HARDCASTLE A paicel of old fashioned rose 
and table cut things They would make you look like 
the court of King Solomon at a puppet show Besides 
so I believe I cant readily come at them They may 
be missing for aught I know to the contrary 

TONY {Apart to Mrs Hardcastle ) Then why 
Jon t you tell hei so at once as she s so longing foi 
them Tell hei theyie lost Its the only way to quiet 
hei Say theyie lost and call me to beai witness 
MRS HARDCASTLE {Apart to ToNY ) You kiiow. 


my dear I m only keeping them for you So if I say 
theyie gone you 11 bear me witness will you^ He^ 
hei hei 

TONY Never fear me EcodI 111 say I saw them co 
taken out with my own eyes 

MISS NEVILLE I desire them but for a day, madam 
Just to be permitted to show them as relics and then 
they may be locked up agam 

MRS HARDCASTLE To be plain with you my deai 
Constance, if I could find them you should have 
them They re missing I assure you Lost for aught 
I know but we must have patience wheievei they 
are 

MISS NEVILLE 1 11 not believe it this is but a shal 70 
low pietence to deny me I know they re too valu 
able to be so slightly kept and as you are to answer 
for the loss 

MRS HARDCASTLE Don t be alarmed Constance 
If they be lost, I must restore an equivalent But my 
son knows they are missing and not to be found 
TONY That I can beai witness to They aie missing 
and not to be found, 1 11 take my oath on t 

MRS HARDCASTLE You must learn resignation my 
deal for though we lose oui fortune yet we should go 
not lose our patience See me how calm I am 
MISS NEVILLE Ay people aie generally calm at the 
misfortunes of others 

MRS HARDCASTLE Now I wonder a gill of )OUI 
good sense should waste a thought upon such trump- 
ery We shall soon find them and in the meantime 
vou shall make use of my garnets till your jewels be 
found 

MISS NEVILLE I detest garnets 

MRS HARDCASTLE The most becoming things m 90 
the world to set off a cleai complexion You hive 
often seen how well they look upon me You shall 
have them Exit 

MISS NEVILLE I dislike them of all things You 
shant stir — ^Was evei any thing so provoking — to 
mislay my own jewels and force me to wear her 
trumpery 

TONY Don t be a fool If she gives you the garnets, 
take what you can get The jewels are your own 
alieady I have stolen them out of her bureau and 100 
she does not know it Fly to your spark hell tell 
you moie of the matter Leave me to manage her 
MISS NEVILLE My deal cousinl 
TONY Vanish Shes heie and has missed them 
alieady {Exit Miss Neville ) Zoundsi how she 
fidgets and spits about like a Catharine wheel 

Enter Mrs Hardcastle 

MRS HARDCASTLE ConfusionI thievcsl robbers I We 
aie cheated plundered bioke open undone 

aoNY Whats the mattei whats the niattei no 
mammal I hope nothing has happened to any of the 
good familyl 
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MRS HARDCASTLE We are robbed My buieau has 
been broke open the jewels taken out and Im un 
done 

TONY Oh IS that all? Ha’ ha’ ha’ By the laws I 
nevei saw it better acted in my life Ecod I thought 
you was mined in earnest ha ha ha’ 

MRS HARDCASTLE Why boy I am ruined m ear 
nest My bureau has been broken open and all taken 
away 

10 TONY Stick to that ha, ha ha’ stick to that 111 
bear witness you know call me to beai witness 

MRS HARDCASTLE I tell you, Tony by all thats 
precious, the jewels aie gone and I shall be luined 
for ever 

TONY Sure I know they re gone, and I am to say 
so 

MRS HARDCASTLE My dearest Tony, but hear me 
They re gone I say 

TONY By the laws mamma, you make me for to 
20 laugh ha’ ha’ I know who took them well enough 
ha’ ha’ ha’ 

MRS HARDCASTiE Was theie ever such a block- 
head that cant tell the diflteience between jest and 
earnest I tell you I m not in jest booby 

TONY Thats light thats light You must be in a 
bitter passion and then nobody will suspect either 
of us 1 11 bear witness that they are gone 

MRS HARDCASTLE Was theie ever such a cross- 
giamed brute, that wont hear me’ Can you bear 
30 witness that you re no better than a fool? Was ever 
poor woman so beset with fools on one hand, and 
thieves on the other 

TONY I can bear witness to that 
MRS HARDCASTLE Bear witness again, you block 
head you and 1 11 turn you out of the room directly 
My pool niece what will become of her^ Do you 
laugh you unfeeling brute as if you enjoyed my dis 
tress^ 

TONY I can bear witness to that 
40 MRS HARDCASTLE Do you insult me monsterf^ 1 11 
teach you to vex your mothei, I will 
TONY I can bear witness to that 

He runs off, she follows him 
MISS HARDCASTLE What an unaccountable creature 
is that brother of mine to send them to the house 
as an inn ha’ ha’ I dont wonder at his impudence 
MAID But what is more madam the young gen 
tleman as you passed by in youi present diess asked 
me if you were the barmaid*^ He mistook you for 
50 the barmaid madam 

MISS HARDCASTLE Did he^ Then as I li\e, Im re- 
solved to keep up the delusion Tell me, Pimple 
how do you like my present dress’^ Don t you think 
I look something like Cherry in the Beaux Strata- 
gem^ 

MAID It s the dress madam, that eveiy lady wears 


in the counfay, but when she visits or receives coni 
pany 

MISS HARDCASTLE And are you sure he does not 
lemember my face or person’^ 60 

MAID Ceitain of it 

MISS HARDCASTLE I VOW I thought SO foi though 
we spoke for some time together yet his fears were 
such that he never once looked up during the inter 
view Indeed if he had, my bonnet would have kept 
him from seeing me 

MAID But what do you hope fiom keeping him 
in his mistake*^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE In the first place I shall be seen 
and that is no small advantage to a giil who brings 70 
her face to market Then I shall perhaps make an 
acquaintance and that s no small victory gained over 
one who never addresses any but the wildest of her 
sex But my chief aim is to take my gentleman off 
his guard, and, like an invisible champion of ro 
mance examine the giants force before I offer to 
combat 

MAID But are you sure you can act your pait and 
disguise your voice so that he may mistake that as 
he has already mistaken your personf^ so 

MISS HARDCASTLE Never fear me I think I have 
got the true bar-cant — Did your honor calP — ^Attend 
the Lion there — Pipes and tobacco for the Angel — 

The Lamb has been outrageous this half hour 
MAID It will do madam But he s here Exit 

Enter Marlow 

MARLOW What a bawling in eveiy part of the 
house I have scaice a moments repose If I go to 
the best room there I find my host and his stoiy If 
I fly to the gallery there we have my hostess with 90 
her curtsy down to the ground I have at last got a 
moment to myself, and now for recollection 

(Walks and muses ) 

MISS HARDCASTLE Did you Call, sir^ Did youi 
honor calP 

MARLOW (Musing ) As for Miss Hardcastle, shes 
too grave and sentimental for me 

MISS HARDCASTLE Did your honor calP 

( She still places herself before him 

he turning away ) 100 

MARLOW No child (Musing ) Besides from the 
glimpse I had of her I think she squints 

MISS HARDCASTLE Im suie sii, I heard the bell 
ling 

MARLOW No, no (Musing ) I have pleased my 
father however, by coming down and 1 11 tomorrow 
please myself by returning 

(Taking out his tablets and perusing ) 

MISS HARDCASTLE Perhaps the other gentleman 
called, sir? no 

MARLOW I tell you, no 
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MISS HARDC\STLE I sliould be glad to know sir 
We hive such a parcel of seivants 

MARLOW No no I tell you (Looks full in hei 
face ) Yes, child I think I did call I wanted — I 
win ted — I vow child you aie vastly handsome 
MISS HARDCASTLE O la sii you 11 make one 
ashamed 

MARLOW Nevei saw a more spiightly malicious 
eye Yes yes my dear I did call Have you got any 
io of vom — a — what dye call it in the house 

MISS HARDCASTLE No sii we have been out of 
that these ten days 

MARLOW One may call in this house I find to 
veiy little purpose Suppose I should call foi a taste 
]ust by way of trial of the nectai of your lips per- 
haps I might be disappointed m that too 

MISS HARDCASTLE Nectai^ iiectad Thats a liquor 
there s no call foi m these paits Fiench I suppose 
We keep no Fiench wines heie sir 
20 MARLOW Of tiue English growth I assure you 

MISS HARDCASTLE Then It s odd I should not know 
it We brew all soits of wines in this house, and I 
have li\ed here these eighteen years 

MARLOW Eighteen yeais^ Why one would think 
child, you kept the bar befoie you were born How 
old are you^^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE O^ Sir I must not tell my age 
They say women and music should never be dated 
MARLOW To guess at this distance you cant be 
30 much above forty (Approaching ) Yet nearer, I 
dont thmk so much (Approaching ) By coming 
close to some women, they look younger still but 
when we come very close indeed — 

(Attempting to kiss her ) 
MISS HARDCASTLE Pray sii keep your distance 
One would thmk you wanted to know ones age as 
they do hoises by mark of mouth 

MARLOW I protest child you use me extiemely ill 
If you keep me at this distance how is it possible 
40 you and I can ever be acquainted^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE And who wants to be ac 
quainted with you^ I want no such acquaintance 
not I Im suie you did not tieat Miss Hardcastle that 
was heie awhile ago in tins obstiopalous mannei 111 
wan ant me before her you looked dashed and kept 
bowing to the ground and talked foi all the world 
as if you was before a justice of peace 

MARLOW (Aside ) Egad^ she has hit it sure 
enough (To her ) In awe of her child^ Ha^ ha^ ha^ 
so A mere, awkward, squmting thing^ no no^ I find you 
don t know me I laughed and rallied her a little but 
I was unwilling to be too severe No, I could not be 
too seveie, curse me^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE Oh^ then sir you aie a favorite 
I find, among the ladies^ 

MARLOW Yes my deai a gieat fa\oiite And yet, 
hang me I don t see what they find in me to follow 


At the Ladies Club in town Im called th^^ir agice 
able Rattle Rattle child, is not my real name, but 
one I m known by My name is Solomons Mr Solo 60 
mons my dear at your service 

(Offering to salute her ) 

MISS HARDCASTLE Hold SIT you are introducmg 
me to youi club, not to yourself And you re so great 
a favorite there you sayP 

MARLOW Yes my dear There s Mrs Mantrap, 
Lady Betty Blackleg the Countess of Sligo, Mrs 
Langhoins old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and your hum 
ble servant keep up the spirit of the place 

MISS HARDCASTLE Then It s a very merry place, I 70 
suppose^ 

MARLOW Yes, as meiry as caids suppers, wine, 
and old women can make us 

MISS HARDCASTLE Aiid theiT agreeable Rattle ha! 
ha^ haJ 

MARLOW (Aside ) Egad^ I don t quite like this 
chit She looks knowing methmks You laugh child' 

MISS HARDCASTLE I Can t but laugh to think what 
time they all have for minding then woik or their 
family so 

MARLOW (Aside ) All s well she don t laugh at 
me (To her ) Do you ever work child 

MISS HARDCASTLE Ay sure There s not a screen or 
a quilt in the whole house but what can bear wit- 
ness to that 

MARLOW Odso' Then you must show me your 
embioideiy I embroider and draw patterns myself 
a little If you want a judge of your woik you must 
apply to me (Seizing her hand ) 

MISS HARDCASTLE Ay, but the colors dont look 90 
well by candlelight You shall see all in the morning 

{Struggling ) 

MARLOW And why not now my angel? Such 
beauty fires beyond the power of resistance — Pshaw' 
the father here' My old luck I never nicked seven 
that I did not throw ames ace thiee times following 

Exit 

Enter Hardcastle, who stands in surprise 

HARDCASTLE So madam So I find this is your 
modest lover This is your humble admirei that kept loo 
his eyes fixed on the ground and only adored at 
humble distance Kate Kate art thou not ashamed 
to deceive your father so^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE Never trust me, dear papa but 
he s still the modest man I first took him for you 11 
be convinced of it as well as I 

HARDCASTLE By the hand of my body, I believe 
his impudence is infectious' Didnt I see him seize 
your hand? Didnt I see him haul you about like a 
milkmaid? and now you talk of his respect and his no 
modesty forsooth' 

MISS HARDCASTLE But if I shortly convince you of 
his modesty, that he has only the faults that will 
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pass Ojff with time and the virtues that will improve 
with age I hope you 11 forgive him 

HARDCASTLE The girl would actually make one 
run mad^ I tell you 111 not be convinced I am con 
vinced He has scarcely been three hours m the 
house, and he has already encroached on all my 
prerogatives You may like his impudence, and call 
it modesty But my son in law, madam must have 
very diflFerent qualifications 

10 MISS HARDCASTLE Sir I ask but this night to con 
Vince you 

HARDCASTLE You shall not have half the time for 
I have thoughts of turning him out this very hour 

MISS HARDCASTLE Give me that hour then and I 
hope to satisfy you 

HARDCASTLE Well an hour let it be then But 1 11 
have no trifling with your father All fair and open, 
do you mind me^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE I hope, Sir you have ever found 
20 that I considered your commands as my pride for 
your kindness is such that my duty as yet has been 
inclination Exeunt 


ACT IV 

Scene I The house 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville 

HASTINGS You Surprise me^ Sir Charles Marlow 
expected here this night^ Where have you had your 
information^ 

MISS NEVILLE You may depend upon it I just saw 
30 his letter to Mr Hardcastle, m which he tells him 
he intends setting out a few hours after his son 
HASTINGS Then, my Constance, all must be com 
pleted before he arrives He knows me, and should 
he find me here, would discover my name and pei 
haps my designs to the rest of the family 
MISS NEVILLE The jewels, I hope, are safe 
HASTINGS Yes, yes I have sent them to Marlow 
who keeps the keys of our baggage In the meantime 
111 go to prepare matters for our elopement I have 
40 had the squires promise of a fresh pair of horses, 
and, if I should not see him again will write him 
fuither directions Exit 

MISS NEVILLE Welh success attend you In the 
meantime, 111 go amuse my aunt with the old pre 
tence of a violent passion for my cousin Exit 

Enter Marlow followed by a Servant 

MARLOW I wonder what Hastings could mean by 
sending me so valuable a thing as a casket to keep 
for him when he knows the only place I have is the 
50 seat of a post coach at an inn door Have you de- 
posited the casket with the landlady as I ordered 
youf^ Have you put it mto her own hands? 


servant Yes, your honor 

MARLOW She said she d keep it safe, did she? 

SERVANT Yes she said she d keep it safe enough 
she asked me how I came by it? and she said she 
had a great mmd to make me give an account of 
myself Exit 

MARLOW Ha’ ha’ ha! They re safe, however What 
an unaccountable set of beings have we got amongst’ 6o 
This little baimaid though runs m my head most 
strangely and drives out the absurdities of all the lest 
of the family She s mine she must be mine, or I m 
greatly mistaken 

Enter Hastings 

HASTINGS Bless me’ I quite forgot to tell her that 
I intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden 
Marlow heie and in spirits too’ 

MARLOW Give me joy, Geoige’ Crown me shadow 
me with laurels’ Well, George, after all we modest 70 
fellows don t want for success among the women 
HASTINGS Some women, you mean But what sue 
cess has your honors modesty been crowned with 
now, that it grows so insolent upon usi^ 

MARLOW Didnt you see the tempting, busk 
lovely little thing that runs about the house with 
a bunch of keys to its girdle^ 

HASTINGS Well’ and what then^ 

MARLOW Shes mme you rogue you Such fiie 
such motion such eyes such lips — ^but egad’ she so 
would not let me kiss liiem though 

HASTINGS But are you so sure so ver) sure of her^ 
MARLOW Why man, she talked of showing me her 
work above stairs and I am to improve the pattern 
HASTINGS But how can you Charles go about to 
rob a woman of hei honor^ 

MARLOW Pshaw’ pshaw! we all know the honor 
of the barmaid of an mn I dont intend to rob her 
take my word for it, there s nothing in this house 
I shant honestly pay for 90 

HASTINGS I believe the girl has virtue 
M ARLOW And if she has I should be the last man 
m the world that would attempt to corrupt it 

HASTINGS You have taken care, I hope of the 
casket I sent you to lock upP It s in safety^ 

MARLOW Yes yes Its safe enough I have taken 
care of it But how could you think the seat of a 
post coach at an mn door a place of safety^ Ah’ 
numbskull’ I have taken better precautions for you 
than you did foi yourself — I have — lOO 

HASTINGS What’ 

MARLOW I have sent it to the landlady to keep 
for you 

HASTINGS To the landlady’ 

MARLOW The landlady 
HASTINGS You did’ 

MARLOW I did Shes to be answerable for its 
foithcoming, you know 
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HASTINGS Yes, she 11 bring it forth with a witness 
MARLOW Wasnt I iight^ I believe you 11 allow 
that I acted prudently upon this occasion^ 

HASTINGS {Aside ) He must not see my uneasiness 
MARLOW You seem a little disconcerted though, 
methmks Sure nothing has happened^ 

HASTINGS No nothing Never was in better spirits 
in all my life And so you left it with the landlady 
who no doubt, very readily undertook the charge^ 
10 MARLOW Rather too readily For she not only 
kept the casket but through her great precaution, 
was going to keep the messenger too Ha^ ha^ ha^ 
HASTINGS He^ he^ he^ They re safe however 
MARLOW As a guinea in a miser s purse 
HASTINGS {Aside ) So now all hopes of fortune 
are at an end and we must set off without it {To 
him ) Well Charles, 1 11 leave you to your medita 
tions on the pretty barmaid and he^ he^ he! may 
you be as successful for yomself as you have been 
20 for me Exit 

MARLOW Thank ye, George! I ask no more^ Hal 
ha» hat 

Enter Hardcastle 

HARDCASTLE I no longer know my own house 
Its turned all topsey-turvey His servants have got 
drunk already 1 11 bear it no longer and yet, from 
my respect for his father, 111 be calm {To him ) 
Mr Marlow, your servant Im your very humble 
servant {Bowing low ) 

30 MARLOW Sir your humble servant {Aside ) 
Whats to be the wonder now^^ 

hardcastle I believe sir you must be sensible 
sii that no man alive ought to be moie welcome 
than your father s son, sir I hope you think so^ 
MARLOW I do from my soul, sir I dont want 
much intreaty I generally make my fathers son 
welcome wherever he goes 

HARDCASTLE I believe you do from my soul sir 
But though I say nothing to your own conduct that 
40 of your servants is msufferable Their manner of 
dunking is setting a very bad example in this house, 
I assure you 

MARLOW I protest, my very good sir thats no 
fault of mine If they don t drink as they ought, they 
are to blame I ordered them not to spare the cellar 
I did I assure you {To the side scene ) Here let 
one of my servants come up {To him ) My positive 
directions were that as I did not drink myself, they 
should make up for my deficiencies below 
50 HARDCASTLE Then they had your orders for what 
they do^ Im satisfied’ 

MARLOW They had, I assure you You shall hear 
from one of themselves 

Enter Servant drunk 

MARLOW You, Jeremy! Come forward, sirrah! 
What were my orders^ Were you not told to drink 


freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the 
good of the housed 

HARDCASTLE {Aside ) I begin to lose my patience 

JEREMY Please your honor libeity and Fleet go 
Street for ever’ Though Im but a servant, Im as 
good as another man 111 drink for no man befoie 
supper sir dammy’ Good liquor will sit upon a 
good supper but a good supper will not sit upon 
— hiccup — upon my conscience sir Exit 

MARLOW You see, my old friend, the fellow is 
as drunk as he can possibly be I don t know what 
you d have more, unless you d have the poor devil 
soused in a beer-barrel 

HARDCASTLE Zounds’ Hell drive me distracted if 70 
I contain myself any longer — Mr Marlow, sir I 
have submitted to youi insolence for more than 
four hours and I see no likelihood of its coming 
to an end Im now resolved to be master here sir 
and I desiie that you and your drunken pack may 
leave my house directly 

MARLOW Leave your house’ — Sure you jest, my 
good friend’ What when Im doing what I can to 
please you’ 

HARDCASTLE I tell you SIT, you dont please me go 
so I desire you 11 leave my house 

MARLOW Sure you cannot be serious^ At this time 
o night and such a night^ You only mean to banter 
me^ 

HARDCASTLE I tell you Sir I m serious and now 
that my passions are roused, I say this house is 
mine, sir this house is mine, and I command you 
to leave it directly 

MARLOW Ha’ ha’ ha’ A puddle m a storm I 
shant stir a step, I assure you {In a serious tone ) 90 

This, your house, fellow! Its my house This is my 
house Mine while I choose to stay What right have 
you to bid me leave this house, sir^ I never met 
with such impudence, curse me, never in my whole 
life before 

HARDCASTLE Nor I, confound me if ever I did 
To come to my house, to call for what he likes to 
turn me out of my own chair to insult the family, 
to order his servants to get drunk and then to tell 
me This house ts mine su By all thats impudent, 100 
It makes me laugh Ha’ ha’ ha’ Pray sir, {bantering) 
as you take the house, what think you of taking die 
rest of the furniture^ There s a pair of silver candle 
sticks, and there s a fire screen, and here s a pair of 
brazen nosed bellows perhaps you may take a fancy 
to them? 

MARLOW Bring me your bill, sir bring me your 
bill, and let s make no more words about it 

hardcastle There are a set of prints too What 
thmk you of The Rake s Progress for your own apart- 110 
ment^ 

MARLOW Bring me your bill I say and 1 11 leave 
you and youi infernal house directly 
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HARDCASTLE Then there s a mahogany table, that 
you may see voiir own face m 
MARLOW My bill, I say 

HARDCA.STLE I had foigot the gieat chan for your 
own particulai slumbeis after a hearty meal 

MARLOW Zounds! bung me my bill I say, and 
lot s hear no more on t 

HARDCASTLE Young man young man fiom your 
fathei s letter to me I was taught to expect a well- 
10 bred modest man as a visitor here but now I find 
him no better than a coxcomb and a bully but he 
will be down here presently, and shall heai more 
of it Exit 

MARLOW Hows this! Sure I have not mistaken 
the house? Everything looks like an inn The serv- 
ants cry Coming The attendance is awkward the 
barmaid too to attend us But shes here and will 
further inform me Whither so fast, childi^ A word 
with you 

20 Enter Miss Hardcastle 

MISS hardcastle Let it be short then Im in a 
hmry {Aside ) I believe he begins to find out his 
mistake but it s too soon quite to undeceive him 
MARLOW Pray child, answer me one question 
What are you, and what may your business in this 
house be^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE A relation of the family, sir 
MARLOW What^ A poor relation? 

MISS HARDCASTLE Yes SIT A poor relation ap 
30 pointed to keep the keys and to see that the guests 
want nothing in my power to give them 

MARLOW That IS, you act as the barmaid of this 
inn 

MISS HARDCASTLE Inn^ O law — what brought that 
in your head? One of the best families m the county 
keep an inn^ Ha ha ha old Mr Hardcastle s house 
in inn? 

MARLOW Mr Hardcastle s house? Is this house 
Mr Hardcastle s house child? 

40 MISS HARDCASTLE Ay, sure Whose else should it 
be? 

MARLOW So then all s out and I have been dam 
nably imposed on Oh confound my stupid head 
I shall be laughed at over the whole town I shall 
be stuck up in cancatura m all the printshops The 
Dullissimo Maccaroni To mistake this house of all 
others for an mn and my father s old friend for an 
innkeeper What a swaggering puppy must he take 
me for What a silly puppy do I find myself There 
50 again may I be hanged, my dear, but I mistook you 
for the barmaid 

MISS HARDCASTLE Dear me^ dear me^ Im sure 
there s nothing in my behavior to put me upon a 
level with one of that stamp 

MARLOW Nothing my dear nothing But I was 
in for a list of blunders, and could not help making 
you a subscriber My stupidity saw everything the 


wrong way I mistook your assiduity for assurance 
and your simplicity for allurement But its over — 

This house I no more show my face in 6 o 

MISS HARDCASTLE I hope, SIT, I have done nothing 
to disoblige you I m sure I should be sorry to affront 
any gentleman who has been so polite and said so 
many civil things to me Im sure I should be sorry 
(pretending to cry) if he left the family upon my 
account Im sme I should be sorry, people said 
any thing amiss, since I have no foitune but my chai 
acter 

MARLOW (Aside ) By heaven she weeps This is 
the first mark of tenderness I ever had fiom a modest 70 
woman, and it touches me (To her ) Excuse me 
my lo\ely giil you are the only part of the family 
I leave with reluctance But to be plam with you 
the difference of our birth fortune and education 
make an honorable connection impossible and I 
can never harbor a thought of seducing simplicity 
that trusted in my honor or bringing rum upon one 
whose only fault was being too lovely 

MISS HARDCASTLE (Astdc ) Geiierous man^ I now 
begin to admiie him (To him) But Im sure my so 
family is as good as Miss Hardcastle s and though 
Im pool thats no great misfortune to a contented 
mind and until this moment I never thought that 
It was bad to want fortune 

MARLOW And why now my pretty simplicity? 

MISS HARDCASTLE Because it puts me at a distance 
from one that if I had a thousand pound I would 
give it all to 

MARiow (Aside ) This simplicity bewitches me 
so that if I stay Im undone I must make one bold 90 
effort and leave her (To her ) Your paitiahty in 
my favor, my deai touches me most sensibly and 
were I to live for myself alone I could easily fix my 
choice But I owe too much to the opinion of the 
world, too much to the authoiity of a father so that 
— I can scarcely speak it — it affects me Farewell 

Exit 

MISS HARDCASTLE I never knew half his merit 
till now He shall not go if I have power or ait to 
detain him 111 still preserve the character m which 100 
I stooped to conquer but will undeceive my papa 
who pel haps, may laugh him out of his resolution 

Exit 

Enter Tony, Miss Neville 

TONY Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next 
time I have done my duty She has got the jewels 
again thats a sure thmg but she believes it was 
all a mistake of the servants 

MISS NEVILLE But my dear cousin, sure you won t 
forsake us in this distress If she in the least suspects no 
that I am going off I shall ceitainly be locked up or 
sent to my Aunt Pedigree s which is ten times worse 
TONY To be sure aunts of all kinds are damned 
bad things But what can I do? I have got you a 
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pail of horses that will fly like Whistlejacket and I m 
suic you c<=int sxv but I ha\e com ted }Ou nicely 
before her face Heie she comes we must couit a 
bit or two more for feai she should suspect us 

{They retire, and seem to fondle ) 

Enter Mrs Hardcastle 

MRS HARDCASTLE Well I w^s greatly fluttered 
to be sure But my son tells me it was all a mistake 
of the servants I shan t be easy howe\ er until they 
10 aie fairly manied and then let her keep her own 
f 01 tune But what do I see^ Fondling together as 
Im alive I never saw Tony so sprightly before 
Ah^ have I caught you my pretty doves^ What 
billing exchanging stolen glances and broken mur- 
murs Ah^ 

TONY As for murmurs mother we grumble a 
little now and then to be sure But there s no lo\e 
lost between us 

MRS HARDCASTLE A mere sprinkling Tony upon 
20 the flame only to make it burn brighter 

MISS NEVILLE Cousin Toiiy promises to give us 
more of his company at home Indeed he shant 
Ic'^ve us any mo^-e It won t leave us cousin Tony 
will it^ 

TONY Oh^ Its a pretty creature No Id soonei 
leave my horse m a pound than lea\ e you when you 
smile upon one so Your laugh makes vou so becom 
mg 

MISS NEVILLE Agieeable cousin^ Who can help 
30 admirmg that natural humoi that pleasant bioad 
led, thoughtless (pal ting hvS cheek) ah^ its a bold 
face 

MRS HARDCASTLE Pretty innocence^ 

TONY Im sure I always loved cousin Cons hazel 
eyes and her pretty long fingers that she twists this 
way and that over the hasp cholls like a parcel of 
bobbins 

MRS HARDCASTLE Ah he would charm the bird 
fiom the tree I was never so happy before My boy 
40 takes after his father poor Mr Lumpkin exactly 
The jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours incon 
tmently You shall have them Isn t he a sweet boy 
my dear^ You shall be married tomorrow and we 11 
put oJBF the lest of his education like Dr Diowsys 
sermons to a fitter opportunity 

Enter Diggory 

DiGGORY Where s the squire^ I ha\e got a letter 
for your worship 

TONY Give it to my mamma She reads all my 
50 letters first 

DIGGORY I had orders to deliver it into youi own 
hands 

TONY Who does it come fiom^ 

DIGGORY Your worship mun ask that o the letter 
itself Exit 


TONY I could wish to know though 

(Turning the lettei and gazing on it ) 

MISS NEMLLE (Aside ) Undone undone A lettei 
to him fiom Hastings I know the hand If my aunt 
sees it we aie luined for ever 111 keep her em 6o 
ployed a little if I can (To Mrs Hardcastle ) But 
I have not told you madam of my cousins smait 
answer just now to Mr Marlow We so laughed — 

You must know, madam — this way a little foi he 
must not hear us (They confer ) 

TONY (Still gazing ) A damned cramp piece of 
penmanship as ever I saw in my life I can read 
your print hand very well But here theie are such 
handles and shanks and dashes that one can scarce 
tell the head from the tail To Anthony Lumpkin 70 
Esquire Its veiy odd I can lead the outside of mv 
letters where my own name is well enough But 
when I come to open it it s all — ^buzz That s h ard 
very hard for the inside of the letter is always the 
cream of the correspondence 

MRS HARDCASTLE Ha^ ha^ ha^ Veiy well verv 
welP And so my son was too hard for the philos 
opher 

MISS NEVILLE Yes madam but you must hear the 
rest madam A little more this way or he may heai go 
us You 11 hear how he puzzled him again 

MRS HARDCASTLE He seems strangely puzzled now 
himself methinks 

TONY (Still gazing ) A damned up and-down 
hand as if it was disguised in liquoi (Reading ) 

Dear Sir Ay that s that Then there s an M and a T 
and an S but whether the next be an izzard or an K, 
confound me I cannot tell 

MRS HARDCASTLE What s that my dear^ Can I 
give you any assistance^ 90 

MISS NEVILLE Fray aunt let me read it Nobody 
reads a cramp hand bettei than I (Twitching the 
letter from hei ) Do )ou know who it is from^ 

TONY Can t tell except from Dick Ginger the 
feeder 

MISS NEVILLE Ay SO it IS (Fretending to read ) 

Deal Squiie Hoping that you re in health as I am 
at this present The gentlemen of the Shake bag 
club has cut the gentlemen of Coose-gieen quite out 
of feathei The odds — ^um — odd battle — ^um — ^long 100 
fighting — ^um here here its all about cocks and 
fighting it s of no consequence here, put it up put 
it up (Thrusting the crumpled letter upon him ) 

TONY But I tell you miss its of all the conse 
quence m the world I would not lose the rest of it 
for a guinea Heie mothei do you make it out Of 
no consequence ' 

(Giving Mrs Hardcastle the letter ) 

MRS HARDCASTLE How s this' (Reads ) Dear 
Squue Im now waiting foi Miss Neville with a post no 
chaise and pair at the bottom of the garden, but I 
find my horses yet unable to perform the journey I 
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^expect you 11 assist us with a pan of fiesh hoises as 
you piomised Dispatch is necessary, as the hag (ay 
the hag) your mothei will otherwise suspect us 
Youis Hastings Giant me patience I shall lun 
distracted^ My rage chokes me^ 

MISS NEVILLE I hope madam, you 11 suspend your 
lesentment for a few moments and not impute to 
me any impertinence oi sinistei design that belongs 
to another 

10 MRS HARDCASTLE (CuitsyiTig vBty low ) Fine 
spoken madam you are most miiaculously polite 
and engagmg and quite the veiy pink of courtesy 
and ciicumspection madam {Changing her tone ) 
And you you great ill fashioned oaf with scarce 
sense enough to keep your mouth shut Were you 
too joined against me^ But 111 defeat all your plots 
in a moment As for you madam, since you have 
got a pair of fresh horses ready it would be cruel 
to disappoint them So if you please mstead of 
20 lunning away with your spaik piepare this veiy 
moment to lun off with me Your old Aunt Pedigiee 
will keep you secure 1 11 warrant me You too sir 
may mount your horse and guard us upon the way 
Heie Thomas Roger Diggoryl 111 show you that 
I wish you bettei than you do yourselves Exit 
MISS NEVILLE So now I m completely ruined 
TONY Ay that s a sure thing 

MISS NEVILLE What better could be expected from 
being connected with such a stupid fool and after 
30 all the nods and signs I made him 

TONY By the laws miss, it was your own clever- 
ness and not my stupidity that did your business 
You weie so nice and so busy with your Shake bags 
and Goose greens that I thought you could never 
be making believe 

Enter Hastings 

HASTINGS So sir, I find by my servant, that you 
have shown my letter and betrayed us Was this 
well done young gentleman^ 

40 TONY Heres another Ask miss there who be 
trayed you Ecod, it was her doing not mine 

Entei Marlow 

MARLOW So I have been finely used here among 
you Rendered contemptible driven into ill manners 
despised, msulted, laughed at 

TONY Heres another We shall have old Bedlam 
broke loose presently 

MISS NEVILLE And there sir is the gentlemen to 
whom we all owe every obligation 
so MARLOW What can I say to him a mere boy an 
idiot, whose ignorance and age are a protection 
HASTINGS A pool Contemptible booby that would 
but disgiace collection 

MISS NEVILLE Yet With cunuing and malice enough 
to make himself merry with all our embanassments 


HASTINGS An insensible cub 
MARLOW Replete with tricks and mischief 
TONY Baw’ damme, but 111 fight you both one 
after the other — ^with baskets 

MARLOW As for him he s below resentment But eo 
your conduct Mr Hastings, requiies an explanation 
You knew of my mistakes, yet would not undeceive 
me 

HASTINGS Toituied as I am with my own disap 
pointments is this a time foi explanations^ It is not 
fiiendly Mr Marlow 
MARLOW But sir — 

MISS NEVILLE Mr Mailow, we never kept on your 
mistake till it was too late to undeceive you Be 
pacified 70 

Enter Servant 

SERVANT My mistress desires you 11 get ready im- 
mediately madam The horses aie putting to Your 
hat and thmgs are in the next room We are to go 
thirty miles before morning Exit 

MISS NEVILLE Well Well 1 11 come presently 
MARLOW {To Hastings ) Was it well done sir 
to assist in rendeiing me ridiculous^ To hang me out 
for the scorn of all my acquamtance^ Depend upon 
It sir, I shall expect an explanation so 

HASTINGS Was It well done, sir, if you re upon that 
subject to deliver what I entrusted to youiself to 
the care of another sir^ 

MISS NEVILLE Mr Hastings^ Mr Mailow^ Why 
will you increase my distress by this groundless dis 
pute^ I implore I intreat you — 

Enter Servant 

SERVANT Your cloak, madam My mistiess is im 
patient 

MISS NEVILLE I come {Exit Servant ) Pray be 90 
pacified If I leave you thus I shall die with appie 
hension 

Enter Servant 

SERVANT Your fan, muff and gloves, madam The 
hoises are waiting 

MISS NEVILLE Oh Mr Marlow^ if you knew what 
a scene of constraint and ill-nature lies before me 
Im suie it would convert your lesentment into pity 
MARLOW I m so distracted with a variety of 
passions that I dont know what I do Forgive me io( 
madam George, forgive me You know my hasty 
temper and should not exaspeiate it 

HASTINGS The torture of my situation is my only 
excuse 

MISS NEVILLE Well my dear Hastings if you have 
that esteem for me that I think, that I am sure you 
have your constancy for three years will but increase 
the happiness of our future connection If — 

MRS HARDCASTLE {Within ) Miss Neville^ Con 
stance why Constance I say^ 
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MISS NEVILLE Im coming Well, constancy Re 
member constancy is the word Exit 

HASTINGS Mv hearth How can I support this To 
be so near happiness and such happiness 

MARLOW (To Tony ) You see now, young gen 
tleman the effects of your folly What might be 
amusement to you is here disappomtment and even 
distress 

TONY (From a reverie ) Ecod I have hit it Its 
10 heie Your hands Yours and youis my poor Sulky 
My boots there ho^ Meet me two hours hence at 
the bottom of the garden and if you don t find Tony 
Lumpkin a more good natured fellow than you 
thought for 1 11 give you leave to take my best horse 
and Bet Bouncer into the bargain Come along My 
boots, ho^ Exeunt 


ACT V 

Scene I The house 

Enter Hastings and Servant 

20 HASTINGS You saw the old lady and Miss Neville 
drive off you say^ 

SERVANT Yes your honor They went off in a post 
coach and the young squire went on horseback 
They re thirty miles off by this time 
HASTINGS Then all my hopes are over 
SERVANT Yes, sir Old Sir Charles is arrived He 
and the old gentleman of the house have been laugh 
mg at Mr Marlow s mistake this half hour They are 
coming this way 

30 HASTINGS Then I must not be seen So now to my 
fiuitless appointment at the bottom of the garden 
This is about the time Exit 

Enter Sir Charles and Hardcastle 

HARDCASTLE Ha^ ha^ ha^ The peremptory tone in 
which he sent forth his sublime commands 

SIR CHARLES And the reserve with which I suppose 
he treated all your advances 

HARDCASTLE And yet he might have seen some- 
thing m me above a common mnkeeper, too 
40 SIR CHARLES Yes Dick but he mistook you for an 
uncommon innkeeper ha^ ha^ ha* 

HARDCASTLE Well, I m m too good spa its to think 
of any thing but joy Yes my dear friend, this union 
of our famihes will make our personal friendships 
hereditary and though my daughter s fortune is but 
small — 

SIR CHARLES Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune 
to me My son is possessed of more than a com 
petence already and can want nothing but a good 
50 and virtuous girl to share his happmess and mcrease 
It If they like each other as you say they do — 


HARDCASTLE If man* I tell you they do like each 
other My daughter as good as told me so 

SIR CHARLES But girls are apt to flatter themselves 
you know 

HARDCASTLE I saw him grasp her hand in the 
warmest manner myself and here he comes to put 
you out of your ifs I warrant him 

Enter Marlow 

MARLOW I come. Sir once more to ask youi 60 
paidon for my strange conduct I can scarce reflect 
on my insolence without confusion 

HARDCASTLE Tut boy a trifle You take it too 
gravely An hour or two s laughing with my daughter 
will set all to rights again She 11 never like you the 
worse for it 

MARLOW Sir I shall be always pioud of her ap 
probation 

HARDCASTLE Approbation is but a cold woid Mi 
Marlow if I am not deceived you have something 70 
more than approbation thereabouts You take me 
MARLOW Really sir, I have not that happiness 
HARDCASTLE Come boy Im an old fellow and 
know what s what as well as you that are younger 
I know what has past between you but mum 
MARLOW Sure sir nothing has past between us 
but the most profound respect on my side and the 
most distant reserve on hers You dont think sii 
that my impudence has been past upon all the rest of 
the family^ so 

HARDCASTLE Impudence* No I dont say that — 

Not quite impudence — Though girls like to be 
played with and rumpled a little too sometimes 
But she has told no tales I assuie you 

MARLOW I never gave her the slightest cause 
HARDCASTLE Well Well I like modesty in its place 
well enough But this is ovei acting young gentle 
man You may be open Your father and I will like 
you the better for it 

MARLOW May I die, sir if I evei — 90 

HARDCASTLE I tell you she don t dislike you and 
as I m sure you like her — 

MARLOW Deal sir — I protest sn — 

HARDCASTLE I See no reason why you should not 
be joined as fast as the parson can tie you 
MARLOW But hear me sir — 

HARDCASTLE Youl father approves the match, I 
admire it every moments delay will be doing mis- 
chief so — 

MARLOW But why wont you hear me^ By all loo 
that s just and true I never gave Miss Hardcastle the 
slightest maik of my attachment, or even the most 
distant hint to suspect me of affection We had but 
one mterview and that was formal, modest and un 
interesting 

HARDCASTLE (Asids ) This fellow s formal, modest 
impudence is beyond bearing 
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Sir CHARLES And you ne/er grasped hei hand, oi 
made inv protestations ^ 

MARLOW As heaven is my witness I came down m 
obedience to youi commands I saw the Hdy without 
emotion and paited without leluctance I hope you 11 
exact no further pi oofs of my duty nor pi event me 
fiom leaving a house in which I suffer so many 
mortifications Exit 

SIR CHARLES I m astomshed at the air of sincerity 
10 with which he paited 

HARDCASTLE And I m astomshed at the deliberate 
intiepidity of his assuiance 

SIR CHARLES I dale pledge my life and honor upon 
his tinth 

HARDCASTLE Hcie comes my daughter and I 
would stake my happiness upon her veracity 

Enter Miss Hardcastle 

HARDCASTLE Kate come hither, child Answei us 
sincerely, and without reseive has Mr Marlow made 
20 you any piofessions of love and affection^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE The question is veiy ahiupt sir^ 
But since )ou lequire unreseived smceiity I think 
he has 

HARDCASTLE (To SiR GhARLES ) You 860 
SIR CHARLES And pray madam, have you and my 
son had more than one interview^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE Yes Sir, Several 
HARDCASTLE (To SiR Chaples ) You See 
SIR CHARLES But did he pi of ess any attachment'^ 
30 MISS HARDCASTLE A lasting One 
SIR CHARLES Did he talk of love? 

MISS HARDCASTLE Much Sir 

SIR CHARLES Amazing^ And all this formally'^ 

MISS HARDCASTLE Foimally 

HARDCASTLE Now my friend I hope you are satis 
fied 

SIR CHARLES And how did he behave madam^ 
MISS HARDCASTLE As most professed admiiers do 
Said some civil things of my face talked much of his 
10 want of merit and the gieatness of mine mentioned 
his heart, and gave a short tragedy speech and 
ended with pretended lapture 

SIR CHARLES Now I m perfectly convinced indeed 
I know his conversation among women to be modest 
and submissive This forward canting i anting man 
nei by no means describes him and I am confident 
he never sat foi the picture 

MISS HARDCASTLE Then what sir if I should con 
Vince you to your face of my sincenty^ If you and 
50 my p ipa m about half an hour will place vourselves 
behind that screen you shall hear him declaie his 
passion to me m person 

SIR CHARLES Agreed And if I find him what you 
desenbe, all my happiness m him must ha\e an end 

Exit 

MISS HARDCASTLE And if you don t find him what 


I desenbe — I fear my happiness must never have a 
beginning Exeunt 

Scene II Scene changes to the back of the gaiden 

Enter Hastings 6o 

HASTINGS What an idiot am I to wait heie foi a 
fellow who probably takes delight in mortifying me 
He never mtended to be punctual, and 111 wait no 
longer What do I see^ It is he, and perhaps with 
news of my Constance 

Enter Tony booted and spattered 

HASTINGS My honest squire* I now find you a man 
of your word This looks like friendship 

TONY Ay I m youi fiiend and the best friend you 
have in the world if you knew but all This riding 70 
by night by the b)e is cursedly tiresome It has 
shook me woise than the basket of a stage coach 
HASTINGS But how^ Where did you leave your 
fellow travelleis*^ Are they in safety? Aie they 
housed^ 

TONY Five and twenty miles m two hours and a 
half IS no such bad driving The poor beasts have 
smoked for it Rabbit me but I d rather ride foity 
miles after a fox than ten with such varment 

HASTINGS Well but where have you left the la so 
dies^ I die with impatience 

TONY Left diem^ Why where should I leave 
them hut wheie I found them^ 

HASTINGS This is a riddle 

TONY Riddle me this then What s that goes round 
the house and lound the house, and never touches 
the housed 

HASTINGS I m still astray 

TONY Why that s it mon I have led them astray 
By jingo theies not a pond or slough within five 90 
miles of the place but they can tell the taste of 
HASTINGS Ha ha ha I understand, you took them 
m a lound while they supposed themselves going 
forwaid And so you have at last brought them home 
again 

TONY You shall hear I fiist took them down 
Fe'ith(r bed-lane where we stuck fast in the mud 
I then lattled them crack over the stones of Up and 
down Hill — I then introduced them to the gibbet on 
Heavy tiee Heath and from that, with a circum 100 
bendibus I fairly lodged them m the horse-pond at 
the bottom of the garden 

HASTINGS But no accident, I hope 
TONY No no* Only mothei is confoundedly flight 
ened She thinks herself forty miles off Shes sick 
of the journey and the cattle can scaice crawl So if 
youi own horses be readv, you may whip off with 
cousin and 111 be bound that no soul heie can 
budge a foot to follow you 
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HASTINGS My dear friend how can I be gratefuP 
TONY Ay, now its dear fiiend noble squiie 

Just now it was all idiot cub and run me 

through the guts Damn ijour way of fighting I say 
After we take a knock in this pait of the country we 
kiss and be friends But if you had run me thiough 
the guts tlien I should be dead and you might go 
kiss the hangman 

HASTINGS The rebuke is just But I must hasten to 
10 relieve Miss Neville if you keep the old lady em- 
ployed, I piomise to take care of the young one 

Exit 

TONY Mever fear me Here she comes Vanish 
Shes got fiom the pond and diaggled up to the 
waist like a mermaid 

Enter Mrs Hardcastle 

MRS HAEDCASTLE Oh Tony Im killedl Shook^ 
Battered to deaths I shall never survive it That last 
jolt that laid us against the quickest hedge has done 
20 my business 

TONY Alack, mamma it was all your own fault 
You would be foi running away by night without 
knowing one inch of the way 

MRS HARDCASTLE I wish we Were at home again 
I never met so many accidents in so short a journey 
Drenched m the mud overturned in a ditch, stuck 
fast in a slough jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose 
our way Whereabouts do you thmk we are Tony^ 
TONY By my guess we should be upon Crackskull 
30 common, about forty miles from home 

MRS HARDCASTLE O lud^ O lud^ the most noton 
ous spot HI all the country We only want a robbery 
to make a complete night on t 

TONY Dont be afraid mamma, dont be afraid 
Two of the £ve that kept here are hanged and the 
other three may not find us Don t be afraid Is that a 
man that s gallopmg behmd us^ No, it s only a tree 
Don t be afraid 

^CRS HARDCASTLE The fright Will Certainly kill me 
40 TONY Do you see anything like a black hat mov- 
ing behind the thicket^ 

MRS HARDCASTLE O death^ 

TONY No its only a cow Don the afraid mamma 
don t be afraid! 

MRS HARDCASTLE As I m alive, Tony I see a man 
coming towai ds us Ah, I m sure on t If he perceives 
us we aie undone 

TONY (A^tde ) Father in law by all thats un- 
lucky come to take one of his night walks (To her ) 
50 Ah its a highwayman with pistols as long as my 
arm A damned ill-lookmg fellow 

MRS HARDCASTLE Good hcavcn defend us^ He ap 
pioaches^ 

TONY Do you hide yourself in that thicket and 
leave me to manage him If there be dangei, 111 


cough and ciy hem When I cough be sure to keep 
close 

(Mrs Hardcastle hides behind a tree 
in the back scene ) 

Enter Hardcastle 6o 

HARDCASTLE Im mistaken or I heard voices of 
people in want of help Oh Tony, is that you^ I did 
not expect you so soon back Are your mother and 
her chaige in safety^ 

TONY Veiy safe sii at my Aunt Pedigree s Hem 
MRS HARDCASTLE (From behind ) Ah, deaths I 
find there s danger 

HARDCASTLE Forty miles m three hours, sure 
that s too much my youngster 

TONY Stout hoises and willing mmds make short 70 
journies as they say Hem 

MRS HARDCASTLE ( From behind ) Sure he 11 do 
the dear boy no harm 

HARDCASTLE But I heaid a voice heie, I should be 
glad to know fiom whence it earned 

TONY It was I sir, talkmg to myself sir I was 
saying that foity miles m four hours was very good 
going Hem^ As to be sure it was Hem^ I have got 
a sort of cold by being out in the air We 11 go in if 
you please Hem! so 

HARDCASTLE But if you talk d to yourself, you did 
not answer yourself I am certain I heard two voices 
and am resolved (raising his voice) to find the other 
out 

MRS HARDCASTLE (From behind) Oh^ hes com 
mg to find me out Oh! 

TONY What need you go sir, if I tell you^ Hem 
111 lay down my life for the truth — ^hem — 111 tell 
you all sir (Detaining him ) 

HARDCASTLE I tell you I Will not be detained I 90 
msist on seeing It s in vam to expect 1 11 believe you 
MRS HARDCASTLE (Running forward from he 
hind ) O lud, he 11 murder my poor boy, my darling 
Here, good gentleman, whet your rage upon me 
Take my money, my life but spare that young gen 
tleman, spare my child, if you have any mercy^ 
HARDCASTLE My wife^ as I m a Christian From 
whence can she come, or what does she n\ean? 

MRS HARDCASTLE (Kneeling ) Take compassion 
on us good Mr Highwayman Take our money oui 100 
watches, all we have but spare our lives We will 
never bring you to justice indeed we wont good 
Mr Highwayman 

HARDCASTLE I bclieve the womans out of her 
senses What Dorothy, don t you Icnow 

MRS HARDCASTLE Mr Hardcastlc, as Im alive^ 

My fears blmded me But who my dear, could have 
expected to meet you here m this frightful place so 
far from home^ What has brought you to follow us^ 
HARDCASTLE Surc, Dorothy, you have not lost youi no 
wits So fai from home, when you are within foity 
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yards of your own dooi (To him ) This is one of 
your old tricks you gi aceless rogue you (To her ) 
Don t you know the gate, and the mulberry tree, and 
don t you remember the horse pond my dear^ 

MRS HABDCASTLE Yes I shall remember the horse 
pond as long as I live I have caught my death in it 
(To Tony ) And is it to you, you graceless varlet, I 
owe all this^ 111 teach you to abuse your mother, I 
will 

10 TONY Ecod, mother, all the parish says you have 
spoiled me and so you may take the fruits on t 
MRS HARDCASTLE 1 11 SpOll yOU I Will 

Follows him off stage Exit 
HARDCASTLE There s morality, however, m his 
reply Exit 

Enter Hastings and Miss Neville 

HASTINGS My dear Constance, why will you delib- 
erate thus^ If we delay a moment, all is lost for ever 
Pluck up a little resolution, and we shall soon be out 
20 of reach of her malignity 

MISS NEVILLE I find it impossible My spirits are so 
sunk with the agitations I have suffered that I am 
unable to face any new danger Two or thiee years 
patience will at last crown us with happiness 
HASTINGS Such a tedious delay is worse than in- 
constancy Let us fly my charmer Let us date our 
happmess from this very moment Perish foitune 
Love and content will mcrease what we possess 
beyond a monarch s revenue Let me prevail 
30 MISS NEVILLE No, Mr Hastings, no Prudence 
once more comes to my relief, and I will obey its die 
tates In the moment of passion, fortune may be 
despised but it produces a lasting repentance Im 
lesolved to apply to Mr Haidcastles compassion 
and justice for redress 

HASTINGS But though he has the will he has not 
the power to relieve you 

MISS NEVILLE But he has influence and upon that 
I am lesolved to rely 

40 HASTINGS I have no hopes But smee you persist, 
I must reluctantly obey you Exeunt 


Scene III Scene changes to the parlor 
Enter Sir Charles and Miss Hardcastle 

SIR CHARLES What a situation am I in If what you 
say appears, I shall then find a guilty son If what 
he says be true, I shall then lose one that, of all 
others I most wished for a daughter 

MISS HARDCASTLE I am proud of your approbation, 
and to show I merit it if you place yourselves as I 
so directed, you shall hear his explicit declaration But 
he comes 

SIR CHARLES 1 11 to your father and keep him to 
the appointment Exit 


Enter Marlow 

MARLOW Though prepaied for setting out, I come 
once more to take leave, nor did I till this moment 
know the pam I feel m the separation 

MISS HARDCASTLE (In her own natural manner ) 

I believe these sufferings cannot be very great sir 
which you can so easily remove A day or two longer go 
perhaps might lessen your uneasiness by showing 
the little value of what you now think proper to 
regret 

MARLOW (Aside ) This girl eveiy moment im 
proves upon me (To her ) It must not be, madam 
I have already trifled too long with my heart My 
very pride begins to submit to my passion The dis 
parity of education and fortune, the anger of a 
parent and the contempt of my equals, begin to lose 
their weight, and nothing can restore me to myself 70 
but this painful effort of resolution 

MISS HARDCASTLE Then go sir 111 urge nothing 
more to detam you Though my family be as good as 
hers you came down to visit and my education, I 
hope, not mferior, what are these advantages with 
out equal ajHuence'^ I must remain contented with 
the slight approbation of imputed merit I must have 
only the mockery of your addresses, while all your 
serious aims are fixed on fortune 

Enter Hardcastle and Sir Charles go 

from behind 

sir CHARLES Here, behind this screen 
HARDCASTLE Ay, ay, make no noise 1 11 engage my 
Kate covers him with confusion at last 

MARLOW By heavens, madam, fortune was evci 
my smallest consideration Your beauty at first caught 
my eye, for who could see that without emotion^^ But 
every moment that I converse with you steals m some 
new grace, heightens the picture and gives it 
stronger expression What at first seemed rustic 90 
plainness, now appears refiined simplicity What 
seemed forward assurance, now strikes me as the 
result of courageous mnocence, and conscious virtue 
SIR CHARLES What can it mean! He amazes me^ 
HARDCASTLE I told you how it would be Hush^ 
MARLOW I am now determined to stay madam 
and I have too good an opinion of my fathers dis 
cernment, when he sees you, to doubt his approba 
tion 

MISS HARDCASTLE No, Mr Marlow, I will not 100 
cannot detain you Do you think I could suffer a 
connection, in which there is the smallest room for 
repentance? Do you think I would take the mean 
advantage of a transient passion to load you with 
confusion? Do you think I could ever relish that hap 
piness which was acquired by lessening yours^ 

MARLOW By all that s good, I can have no happi 
ness but what s m your power to grant me Nor shall 
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I ever feel repentance but in not having seen your 
merits before I will stay even contrary to your 
wishes and though you should persist to shun me, 
I will make my respectful assiduities atone for the 
levity of my past conduct 

MISS HARDCASTLE Sir I must entreat you 11 desist 
As our acquaintance began so let it end, in mdilfer 
ence I might have given an hour or two to levity 
but seriously Mr Marlow do you think I could ever 
10 submit to a connection, where 1 must appear merce 
nary and you imprudentf^ Do you think I could ever 
catch at the confident addresses of a secure admirer^ 
MARLOW {Kneeling ) Does this look like security^ 
Does this look like confidence^ No madam every 
moment that shows me your merit only serves to 
mciease my diflSdence and confusion Here let me 
continue — 

SIR CHARLES I Can hold it no longer^ Charles 
Charles how hast thou deceived me^ Is this your 
20 indifference your uninteresting conversationf^ 

HARDCASTLE Your cold Contempt your formal 
interview ^ What have you to say now^ 

MARLOW That Im all amazement What can it 
mean^ 

HARDCASTLE It means that you can say and unsay 
things at pleasure That you can address a lady in 
private and deny it in public that you have one 
story for us and another for my daughter 
MARLOW Daughter^ — this lady your daughter ^ 

30 HARDCASTLE Yes Sir my only daughter My Kate, 
whose else should she be^ 

MARLOW Oh, the devir 

MISS HARDCASTLE Yes, SIT that veiy identical tall 
squinting lady you were pleased to take me for 
{Curtsying ) She that you addressed as the mild 
modest sentimental man of gravity, and the bold, 
forward agreeable Rattle of the Ladies Club ha ha, 
ha 

MARLOW Zounds, theies no bearing this its 
40 woise than death 

MISS HARDCASTLE In which of your characteis sii 
will you give us leave to address you^ As the falter 
mg gentleman with looks on the giound that speaks 
just to be heard and hates hypocrisy or the loud 
confident creatuie that keeps it up with Mrs Man 
trap, and old Miss Biddy Buckskin, till three in the 
morning, ha, ha ha* 

MARLOW Oh curse on my noisy head I never at 
tempted to be impudent yet that I was not taken 
50 down I must be gone 

HARDCASTLE By the hand of my body but you 
shall not I see it was all a mistake and I am rejoiced 
to find it You shall not, sir I tell you I know shell 
foigive you Wont you forgive him Kate^ Well all 
forgive you Take courage man 

7hey retire, she tormenting him 
to the hack scene 


Enter Mrs Hardcastle Tony 

MRS HARDCASTLE So, SO they re gone off Let them 
go I care not 60 

HARDCASTLE Who gOUe^ 

MRS HARDCASTLE My dutiful niece and her gentle- 
man Ml Hastmgs from town He came down with 
oui modest visitor here 

SIR CHARLES Who my honest George Hastings^ 

As woithy a fellow as lives and the girl could not 
have made a moie piudent choice 

HARDCASTLE Then by the hand of my body I m 
pioud of the connection 

MRS HARDCASTLE Well if he has taken away the 70 
lady he has not taken her fortune that remains m 
this family to console us for her loss 

HARDCASTLE Sure Dorothy, you would not be so 
mercenary^ 

MRS HARDCASTLE Ay that s my affair, not yours 
HARDCASTLE But you know if your son, when of 
age refuses to marry his cousin her whole fortune is 
then at her own disposal 

MRS HARDCASTLE Ay but he s not of age, and she 
has not thought proper to wait for his refusal so 

Entei Hastings and Miss Neville 

MRS HARDCASTLE (Asidc ) What* rctumed so 
soon^ I begin not to like it 

HASTINGS ( To Hardcastle ) For my late attempt 
to fly off with youi niece let my present confusion 
be my punishment We are now come back to ap- 
peal from your justice to your humanity By her 
fathers consent, I first paid her my addresses and 
our passions were first founded in duty 

MISS NEVILLE Smce his death I have been obliged 90 
to Stoop to dissimulation to avoid oppression In an 
hour of levity I was ready even to give up my 
f 01 tune to secuie my choice But Im now recovered 
fiom the delusion and hope fiom your tenderness 
what IS denied me from a nearer connection 

MRS HARDCASTLE Pshaw pshaw, this is all but the 
whinmg end of a modem novel 

HARDCASTLE Be it what it will, Im glad they re 
come back to reclaim their due Come hither, Tony 
boy Do you refuse this ladys hand whom I now 100 
offer you^ ^ 

tony What signifies my refusing^^ You know I 
can t refuse her till I m of age, father 

HARDCASTLE While I thought concealing your 
age boy, was likely to conduce to your improvement, 

I concurred with youi mothei s desire to keep it 
seciet But since I find she turns it to a wiong use, I 
must now declare you have been of age these three 
months 

tony Of age* Am I of age fathei^ no 

HARDCASTLE Above three months 

TONY Then you 11 see the fiist use 111 make of my 
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hbeity (Taking Miss Nevilles hand ) Witness all 
men by these piesents that I Anthony Lumpkin, 
Esquire of Blank place lefuse you Constantia 
Neville, spinster of no place at all for my tiue and 
lawful wife So Constance Neville may many whom 
she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man 
again I 

SIR CHARLES O brave squiie^ 

HASTINGS My worthy fiiend^ 

10 MRS HARDC\STLE My unJutiful olfspiing^ 

MARLOW Jo\ niv deal Geoige I give vou joy 
sincerely And could I pie vail upon niy little tyiant 
heie to be less arbitral y 1 should be the happiest 
man alive, if you would return me the favor 
HASTINGS (To Miss Hardcastle ) Come madam 
’you aie now diiven to the \ery last scene of all your 
contiivances I know you like him I m sure he loves 
you and you must and shall have him 

hardcastle (Joining their hands ) And I say so 
20 too And Mr Mallow, if she makes as good a wife 
as she has a daughtei I dont believe you 11 evei 
lepent youi baigam So now to suppei tomonow 
we shall gather all the pooi of the paiish about us 
and the Mistakes of the Night shall be ci owned with 
a mcir) morning so boy, take hei and as you have 
been mistaken in the mistiess my wish is, that you 
may nevei be mistaken m the wife 

EPILOGUE 
By Dr Goldsmith 

30 Spoken by Miss Hardcastle 

Well havmg stooped to conquei with success 
And gained a husband without aid from dress, 

Still as a Barmaid I could wish it too 
As I have conquei ed him to conquei you 
And let me say for all )our lesoliition, 

That pretty Barmaids have done execution 
Our Me is all a play composed to please, 

We have our exits and our entiances 
The first act shows the simple countiy maid, 

40 Harmless and young of eveiything afiaid 

Blushes when hired, and with unmeaning action, 

I hopes as how to give vou satisfaction 
Her second act displays a livchei scene — 

The unblushing Barmaid of a country mn 
Who whisks about the house, at maiket cateis 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the wait 
eis 

Next the scene shifts to town, and tlicie she soars 
The chop house toast of ogling connoissews 
50 On squires and cits she there displays her aits, 

And on the gridiron bioils hei lo\eis heaits — 

And as she smiles her triumphs to complete 
Even Common Councilmen toiget to eat 
The fouith act shows hei \ ^cddcd to the Squne 


And madam now begins to hold it higher, 

Pretends to taste at Opeias cues Caro, 

And quits her Nancy Dawson, for Che Faro 

Doats upon dancing and m all her pride 

S vims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside 

Ogles and leers with aitificial skill, go 

Till having lost in age the power to kill 

She sits all night at cards and ogles at spadille 

Sum'll thioiigh our lives the eventful histoiy — 

The fifth and last act still remains foi me 
The Barmaid now foi your protection pi ays 
Turns female bairistei and pleads for Bayes 

EPILOGUE 
By J Craddocl, Esq 
Spoken by Tony Lumpkin 

Well — now alls ended — and my comrades gone 70 
Pi ay what becomes of mothers nonly son^ 

A hopeful blade — in town 1 11 fix my station 
And try to make a bluster in the nation 
As foi my cousin Neville I 1 enounce her 
Off — in a crack — 111 cany big Bet Bouncei 
Why should not I in the gieat world appeal? 

I soon shall have a thousand pounds a yeai, 

No mattei what a man may here inherit 

In London — gad they ve some regaid to spiiit 

I see the horses piancing up the streets so 

And big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets 

Then hoikes to jiggs and pastimes every night — 

Not to the plays — they say it ant polite 

To Sadlers Wells peihaps, 01 operas go 

And once by chance to the roratoiio 

Thus heie and theie for ever up and down 

Well set the fashions too to half the town 

And then at auctions — ^money ne er regard 

Buy pictures like the great ten pounds a yaid 

Zounds we shall make these London gentry say, 90 

We know whats damnd genteel, as well as they 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What IS tile basic situation in the play? What is the 
significance of the title of the play? 

2 What IS the basic action of the play? How is it le 
vealed to us? 

3 How would you characterize the style and tone of the 
play? How do these differ from the other comedies? 

4 What aie the attitudes taken by the various characters 
toward women? toward the relations between the sexes 
marriage and love? 

5 What are the faults of the characters in the play? 
What IS Goldsmith s attitude toward these faults? 

6 What kind of audience does a play of this sort de- 
nand? 

7 What \ lew of life docs Goldsmith express in the play^ 
How IS it revealed to us? 
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An Ideal Husband 

Oscar W tide 


Oscar Wilde has suffered from his reputation as a dilet 
taiite poseur and more devastating pervert he is not 
so much satirized m Patience (the satire by Gilbert and 
Sullnan) as savaged But one wonders if the ill treat 
ment he received was not so much because of his owm 
sms alone as because he so bnllianJy exposed the sms of 
a society as a whole not only in his comedies — where 
the exposure is sometimes obfuscated by the \ery bril 
liance of its expression — but in his more seiious prose 
particularly his political writing After the death of 
Sheridan Enghsh comedy was virtuailv snuffed out and 
the heavy hand of Victorian respectability — a seeming 
respectability as we know now that w e have begun to get 
behind the false front — ^1 ry 111 e a dead w^eight on the 
stage But we owe to Wilde — among others of course — 
tlie restoration of the theatre as a living exciting force 
and while Shaw might have been powerful enough to 
have effected that reformation himself he was no doubt 
immeasurably helped by what Wilde had done before 
him In a few years Wilde wrote four comedies — 
Lady Windermeie s Fan (1892) A Woman of No Im 
portance (1893) An Ideal Husband (1895) and The 
Importance of Being Earnest (1895) which restored to 
the English theatre the wit and style of Restoration and 
eighteenth-century comedy For three short years he en 
joyed his triumph then disaster struck only a few weeks 
after the success of Earnest and he wrote no more for 
the stage Respectability had triumphed but one wonders 
if the price which was paid was worth it 


CHARACTERS 


The Earl of Caversham 

Viscount Goring 

Sir Robert Chiltern 

ViCOMTE DE NaNJAC 

Mr Montford 

Phipps 

Mason 

James, footman 


Harold footman 
Lady Chiltern 
Lady Markby 
Countess of Basildon 
Mrs Marchmont 
Miss Mabel Chiltern 
Mrs Cheveley 


THE SCENES OF THE PLAY 

Act I The Octagon Room in Sir Robert Chiltern s 
House m Grosvenor Square 
Act II Mommg-room m Sir Robert Chiltein s 
House 

Act III The Library of Lord Gormgs House in 
Gurzon Street 
Act IV Same as Act II 

Time — The Piesent 
Place — London 


The Action of the Play is completed within twenty- 
foui hours 


ACT I 

Scene — The octagon room at Sir Robert Chil 
tern s house m Grosvenor Square 

(The room is bnlliantly lighted and full of guests 
At the top of the staircase stands Lady Chiltern 
a woman of grave Greek beauty about twenty seven 
yeais of age She leceives the guests as they come 
up Ovei the well of the staircase hangs a great 
chandelier with wax lights which illumine a laige 
eighteenth century French tapestiy — representing lo 
the Tiiumph of Love fwm a design by Boiichei — 
that IS stretched on the staircase wall On the right 
IS the entrance to the music room The sound of a 
string quartette is faintly heard The entrance on 
the left leads to other reception rooms Mrs March 
MONT and Lady Basildon two veiy pretty women 
are seated together on a Louis Seize sofa They aie 
types of exquisite fragility Their affectation of man 
net has a delicate charm Watteau would have 
loved to paint them ) 20 

MRS marchmont Going on to the Hartlocks 
to night Olivia^ 

LADY BASILDON I suppose SO Are you^ 

MRS MARCHMONT Ycs Horribly tedious parties 
they give dont they^ 

LADY BASILDON Hombiy tedious^ Never know 
why I go Never know why I go anywhere 

MRS MARCHMONT I come here to be educated 

LADY BASILDON Ab^ I hate bemg educated* 

MBS MARCHMONT So do I It puts One almost on 30 
a level with the commercial classes doesnt it^ But 
dear Geitiude Chiltern is always telling me that I 
should have some seiious purpose in life So I come 
here to try to find one 

LADY BASILDON (looking round through her lot 
gnette) I dont see anybody here to-night whom 
one could possiblv call a serious purpose The man 
who took me m to dinner talked to me about his 
wife the whole time 

MRS MARCHMONT How Very tiivial of him* 40 

LADY BASILDON Terribly tiivial* What did your 
man talk about*^ 

MRS MARCHMONT About mysclf 

LADY BASILDON (languidly) And were you in- 
terested'^ 

MRS MARCHMONT {shaking her head) Not m 
the smallest degree 

LADY BASILDON What maityis we are dear Mai 
gdiet* 
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MRS MARCHMONT (mmg) And how well it be- 
comes us Olivia ^ (They me and go towards the 
music room The Vicomte de Nanjac a young at- 
tache knoion for his neckties and hts Anglomania 
approaches with a low bow and enters into con- 
versation ) 

MASON {announcing guests from the top of the 
staircase) Mr and Lady Jane Barford Lord Cav- 
ersham 

10 Enter Lord Caversham an old gentleman of sev- 
enty wearing the riband and star of the Garter 
A fine Whig type Rather like a portrait by 
Lawrence 

LORD CAVERSHAM Good evening Lady Chiltem! 
Has my good for nothing young son been here^ 

LADY CHiLTERN (smiling) I doD t think Lord 
Gormg has arrived yet 

MABEL CHILTERN (cOming Up tO LORD CaVER 

sham) Why do you call Lord Goring good for 
20 nothing^ (Mabel Chiltern is a perfect example of 
the English type of prettiness, the apple blossom 
type She has all the fragrance and freedom of a 
flower There is ripple after ripple of sunlight in 
her hair, and the little mouth with its parted lips 
IS expectant, like the mouth of a child She has the 
fascinating tyranny of youth and the astonishing 
courage of innocence To sane people she is not 
reminiscent of any work of art But she is really 
like a Tanagra statuette, and would be rather an 
30 noyed if she were told so ) 

LORD caversham Because he leads such an idle 
life 

MABEL CHILTERN How Can you say such a thmg*^ 
Why he rides m the Row at ten o clock in the 
morning goes to the Opera three times a week 
changes his clothes at least five times a day and 
dines out every night of the season You don t call 
that leading an idle hfe do you^ 

LORD caversham (looking at her with a kindly 
40 twinkle in his eyes) You are a very charming 
young lady^ 

MABEL CHILTERN How sweet of you to say that. 
Lord Caversham^ Do come to us more often You 
know we are always at home on Wednesdays, and 
you look so well with your star^ 

LORD CAVERSHAM Never go anywhere now Sick 
of London society Shouldnt mmd being introduced 
to my own tailor he always votes on the right side 
But object strongly to bemg sent dov/n to dinner 
50 with my wifes millmer Never could stand Lady 
Caversham s bonnets 

MABEL CHILTERN Oh, I love London society^ I 
thmk it has immensely improved It is entirely com 
posed now of beautiful idiots and brilliant lunatics 
Just what society should be 


LORD CAVERSHAM Hum^ Which is Gormg? Beau 
tiful idiot or the other thing? 

MABEL CHILTERN (gravely) I have been obliged 
for the present to put Lord Gormg mto a class quite 
by himself But he is developmg charmingly^ 60 

LORD CAVERSHAM Into what? 

MABEL CHILTERN (with a little curtscy) I hope 
to let you know very soon Lord Caversham^ 

MASON (announcing guests) Lady Markby Mrs 
Cheveley 

Enter Lady Markby and Mrs Cheveley Lady 
Markby is a pleasant kindly popular woman 
with gray hair a la marquise and good lace 
Mrs Cheveley who accompanies her is tall 
and rather slight Lips very thin and highly 70 
colored a line of scarlet on a pallid face Ye 
netian red hair aquiline nose and long throat 
Rouge accentuates the natural paleness of her 
complexion Gray green eyes that move rest 
lessly She is in heliotrope, with diamonds She 
looks rather like an orchid and makes great 
demands on ones curiosity In all her move 
ments she is extremely graceful A work of art, 
on the whole but showing the influence of too 
many schools so 

LADY MARKBY Good evening dear Gertrude^ So 
kmd of you to let me bring my friend, Mrs Cheve 
ley Two such charming women should know eich 
other^ 

LADY CHILTERN (advauces towards Mrs Cheve 
LEY with a sweet smile Then suddenly stops and 
bows rather distantly) 1 think Mrs Cheveley and 
I have met before I did not know she had married 
a second time 

LADY MARKBY (genially) Ah, nowadays people 90 
marry as often as they can, dont they? It is most 
fashionable (To Duchess of Maryborough ) Deai 
Duchess, and how is the Duke? Bram still weak I 
suppose? Well that is only to be expected is it not? 

His good father was just the same There is nothing 
like race is there? 

MRS cheveley (playing with her fan) But have 
we really met before, Lady Chiltem? I can t remem 
ber where I have been out of England for so long 

LADY CHILTERN We Were at school together, loo 
Mrs Cheveley 

MRS cheveley (superciliously) Indeed? I have 
forgotten all about my schooldays I have a vague 
impiession that they were detestable 

LADY CHILTERN (coldly) I am not surpnsed^ 

MRS CHEVELEY (in her sweetest manner) Do 
you know, I am quite looking forward to meetmg 
youi clever husband. Lady Chiltern Since he has 
been at the Foreign OflBce, he has been so much 
talked of m Vienna They actually succeed in spell 
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ing his name right m the newspapers That m itself 
IS fame on the continent 

LADY CHiLTERN I hardly think there will be 
much in common between you and my husband 
Mrs Cheveley! {Moves away ) 

vicoMTE DE NAN j AC Ah! cheie Madame, quelle 
surprise ^ I have not seen you smce Berlm^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Not smce Berhn, Vicomte Five 
years ago^ 

10 VICOMTE DE NAN J AC And you are younger and 
more beautiful than ever How do you manage it^ 
MRS CHEVELEY By making it a rule only to talk 
to perfectly charmmg people hke yourself 

VICOMTE DE NANjAC Ah’ you flatter me You 
butter me, as they say here 

MRS CHEVELEY Do they say that here^^ How 
dreadful of them! 

VICOMTE DE NANJAC Yes they have a wonder- 
ful language It should be more widely known 

20 Sir Robert Chiltern enters A man of forty, but 
looking somewhat younger Clean shaven with 
finely cut features dark haired and dark eyed 
A personality of mark Not popular — few per 
sonalities are But intensely admired by the 
few and deeply respected by the many The 
note of his manner is that of perfect distinction, 
with a slight touch of pride One feels that he 
IS conscious of the success he has made in life 
A nervous temperament with a tired look The 
30 firmly chiseled mouth and chin contrast sink 
ingly with the romantic expression in the deep 
set eyes The variance is suggestive of an almost 
complete separation of passion and intellect as 
though thought and emotion were each isolated 
in its own sphere through some violence of 
will power There is nervousness in the nostrils, 
and in the pale, thin pointed hands It would 
be inaccurate to call him picturesque Pic 
turesqueness cannot survive the House of Com 
40 mons But Vandyke would have liked to have 
painted his head 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Good evening, Lady 
Markby! I hope you have brought Sir John with 
you? 

LADY MARKBY Oh’ I have brought a much more 
charmmg person than Sir John Sir Johns temper 
smce he has taken seriously to pohtics has become 
quite unbearable Really, now that the House of 
Commons is trymg to become useful, it does a great 
50 deal of harm 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I hope not. Lady Markby 
At any rate we do our best to waste the public 
time dont we? But who is this charming person 
you have been kmd enough to bring to us^ 

LADY MARKBY Her name is Mrs Cheveley! One 
of the Dorsetshire Cheveleys, I suppose But I really 


dont know Families are so mixed nowadays In 
deed, as a rule, everybody turns out to be somebody 
else 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Mrs Cheveley^ I seem to 6o 
know the name 

LADY MARKBY She has ]ust arrived from Vienna 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Ah’ yes I think I know 
whom you mean 

LADY MARKBY Oh’ she goes every wheie there 
and has such pleasant scandals about all her friends 
I really must go to Vienna next winter I hope there 
is a good chef at the Embassy 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN If there is not the Am- 
bassador will certamly have to be recalled Pray 70 
pomt out Mrs Cheveley to me I should like to see 
her 

LADY MARKBY Let me mtroduce you (To Mrs 
Cheveley ) My dear Su Robert Chiltern is dying 
to know you’ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (bowing) Everybody is 
dymg to know the brilhant Mrs Cheveley Our at 
taches at Vienna write to us about nothmg else 

MRS CHEVELEY Thank you Sir Robert An ac- 
quamtance that begins with a comphment is sure to so 
develop into a real fiiendship It starts m the right 
manner And I find that I kiow Lady Chiltern al- 
ready 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Really? 

MRS CHEVELEY Yes She has just remmded me 
that we were at school together I remember it per- 
fectly now She always got the good conduct prize 
I have a distinct recollection of Lady Chiltern always 
gettmg the good conduct prize! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (smiling) And what piizes 90 
did you get Mrs Cheveley? 

MRS CHEVELEY My prizes came a little later on 
in life I don t think any of them were for good con 
duct I forget’ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I am sure they were for 
somethmg charming’ 

MRS CHEVELEY I don t know that women are 
always rewarded for being charmmg I thmk they 
are usually punished for it’ Certamly, more women 
grow old nowadays through the faithfulness of their 100 
admirers than through anythmg else! At least that 
is the only way I can account for the terribly haggard 
look of most of your pretty women m London’ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What an appallmg philos 
ophy that sounds! To attempt to classify you Mrs 
Cheveley, would be an impertmence But may I ask 
at heart, are you an optimist or a pessimist? Those 
seem to be the only two fashionable religions left to 
us nowadays 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh Im neither Optimism be- 110 
gms in a broad grm, and Pessimism ends with blue 
spectacles Besides, they are both of them merely 
poses 
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SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN You prefer to be naturaP 
MRS CHEVELEY Sometimes But it is such a very 
dijBScult pose to keep up 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What would those mod 
ein psychological novehsts of whom we hear so 
much say to such a theory as thaP 

MRS CHEVELEY Ah’ the stieugth of women 
comes from the fact that psychology cannot explain 
us Men can be analyzed, women merely 
10 adored 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN You think sciencc cannot 
grapple with the problem of women^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Science can never grapple with 
the irrational That is why it has no future before 
it m this world 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN And women represent the 
irrational 

MRS CHEVELEY Well-diessed women do 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (iVtth a poltte bow) I 
20 fear I could hardly agree with you there But do sit 
down And now tell me, what makes you leave your 
brilliant Vienna for our gloomy London — oi perhaps 
the question is indiscreeP 

MRS CHEVELEY Questions are never mdiscreet 
Answers sometimes are 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Well at any rate may I 
know if it is politics or pleasure? 

MRS CHEVELEY Politics are my only pleasure 
You see nowadays it is not fashionable to flirt till one 
30 is forty, or to be romantic till one is forty five, so 
we poor women who are under thirty or say we are, 
have nothmg open to us but pohtics or philanthropy 
And philanthropy seems to me to have become 
simply the refuge of people who wish to annoy 
their fellow creatures I prefer politics I thmk they 
are more becoming’ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN A political life IS a noble 
caieer! 

MRS CHEVELEY Sometimes And sometimes it is 
40 a clever game, Sir Robert And sometimes it is a 
gieat nuisance 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Which do you find it^ 

MRS CHEVELEY P A Combination of all three 
{Drops her fan ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {picks up fan) Allow me^ 
MRS CHEVELEY Thanks 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN But you have not told me 
yet what makes you honor London so suddenly Oui 
season is almost over 

so MRS CHEVELEY OhI I don t care about the Lon 
don season’ It is too matrimonial People are either 
huntmg for husbands oi hiding from them I wanted 
to meet you It is quite tme You know what a 
woman s curiosity is Almost as great as a man s’ I 
wanted immensely to meet you, and to ask 
you to do something for me 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I hope it IS not a little 


thmg Mrs Cheveley I find that httle thmgs are so 
very difficult to do 

MRS CHEVELEY {after a moments reflection) 6o 
No I don t think it is quite a little thmg 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I am SO glad Do tell me 
what it IS 

MRS CHEVELEY Latei on {Rises ) And now 
may I walk through your beautiful house’^ I hear 
your pictures aie charming Poor Baron Amheim 
— ^you remembei the Baron^ — ^used to tell me you 
had some wonderful Corots 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {with an almost impercep 
tible start) Did you know Baron Amheim welP 7o 
MRS CHEVELEY {smiUng) Intimately Did you^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN At One time 

MRS CHEVELEY Wonderful man, wasn t he? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {after a pause) He was 
very remarkable m many ways 

MRS CHEVELEY I often think it such a pity he 
never wrote his memoirs They would have been 
most interesting 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Yes, he knew men and 
cities well like the old Greek so 

MRS CHEVELEY Without the dreadful disad 
vantage of having a Penelope waiting at home foi 
him 

MASON Lord Goring 

Enter Lord Goring Thirty four, but always says he 
1 $ younger A well bred, expressionless face He 
1 $ clever, but would not like to be thought so 
A flawless dandy he would be annoyed if he 
were considered romantic He plays with life 
and IS on perfectly good terms with the world 
He IS fond of being misunderstood It gives him 
a post of vantage 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Good evening my dear 
Arthur’ Mrs Cheveley allow me to mtroduce to 
you Lord Gormg the idlest man in London 

MRS CHEVELEY I have met Lord Goring before 
LORD GORING {bowing) I did not thmk you 
would remember me Mrs Cheveley 

MRS CHEVELEY My memory is under admirable lOo 
control And are you still a bachelor^ 

LORD GORING I bclieve so 

MRS CHEVELEY How veiy romantic’ 

LORD GORING OH’ I am not at all romantic I am 
not old enough I leave lomance to my seniors 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Loid Goring IS the result 
of Boodles Club Mrs Cheveley 

MRS CHEVELEY He reflects every credit on the 
institution 

LORD GORING May I ask are you staying in 
London long? 

MRS CHEVELEY That depends partly on the wei 
ther partly on the cooking and partly on Sir Robeit 
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SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN You are Hot gomg to 
plunge us into a European wpr I hope^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Theie IS no danger at p-esent^ 
(She nods to Lord Goring with a look of amuse 
ment in her eyes and goes out with Sin Robert 
Chiltern Lord Goring saunters over to Mabel 
Chiltern ) 

MABEL CHILTERN You aie Very late^ 

LORD GORING Have you missed 
MABEL CHILTERN Awfully^ 

LORD GORING Then I am sorry I did not stiv 
away longer I like bemg missed 

MABEL CHILTERN How verv selfish of you’ 

LORD GORING I am Very selfish 
MABEL CHILTERN You aie alwavs tellmg me of 
your bad qualities Lord Goring 

LORD GORING I have only told you half of them 
as yet, Miss Mabel’ 

MABEL CHILTERN Are the others very bad?^ 

LORD GORING Quite dreadful’ When I think of 
them at night I go to sleep at once 

MABEL CHILTERN Well I delight in your bad 
qualities I wouldnt have you part with one of 
them 

LORD GORING How Very nice of you’ But then 
you are always nice By the wav, I want to ask you 
a question, Miss Mabel Who brought Mrs Cheveley 
here^ That woman m heliotiope who has just gone 
out of the room with your brotherf^ 

MABEL CHILTERN Oh, I think Lady Markby 
brought her Why do you ask? 

LORD GORING I hadnt seen her for years that is 
aU 

MABEL CHILTERN What an absurd reason’ 

LORD GORING All reasons aie absurd 
MABEL CHILTERN What sort of woman is she’^ 

LORD GORING Oh! a genius m the daytime and 
a beauty at night! 

MABEL CHILTERN I dislike her already 
LORD GORING That shows your admirable good 
taste 

vicoMTE DE NAN j AC (approaching) Ah, the 
English yoimg lady is the dragon of good taste is 
she noti^ Quite the dragon of good taste 

LORD GORING So the newspapers are always tell 
mg us 

VICOMTE DE NANjAC I read all your English 
newspapers I find them so amusing 

LORD GORING Then, my dear Nanjac you must 
ceitainly read between the lines 

VICOMTE DE NANJAC I should hke to, but mv 
professor objects (To Mabel Chiltern ) May I 
have the pleasuie of escorting you to the music 
loom. Mademoiselle^ 

MABEL CHILTERN (lookiug vcitj disappointed) 
Delighted, Vicomte quite delighted’ (Twining to 


Lord Goring ) Aren t you coming to the music 
room^ 

LORD GORING Not if theic IS any music going 
on Miss Mabel 

MABEL CHILTERN (scveiely) The music is in 
German You would not undei stand it (Goes out 
with the Vicomte de Nanjac Lord Caverstiwi 
comes up to his son ) 

LORD CAVERSHAM Well Sir’ what are you doing 
here*^ Wasting youi life as usual’ You should be in 
bed sii You keep too late hours! I heard of you the 
other night at Lady Ruffoids dancing till four 
0 clock in the morning’ 

LORD GORING Only a quartei to four, father 
LORD CAVERSHAM Can t make out how you 
stand London society The thing has gone to the 
dogs a lot of damned nobodies talking about noth 
mg 

LORD GORING I love tallcmg about nothing fa 
ther It is the onlj thing I know anythmg about 
LORD CAVERSHAM You seem to me to be living 
entirely for pleasure 

LORD GORING What else is there to 1 \ e for 
fatherr^ Nothing ages hke happiness 

LORD CAVERSHAM You are heartless, sir veiy 
heartless’ 

LORD GORING I hope not, father Good evening 
Lady Basildon! 

LADY BASILDON (arching two pretty eyebrows) 
Are you here? I had no idea you ever came to po 
litical paities! 

LORD GORING I adore political parties They are 
the only place left to us where people dont talk 
politics 

LADY BASILDON I delight in talking politics I 
talk them all day long But I can t bear listenmg to 
them I dont know how the unfortunate men in the 
House stand these long debates 
LORD GORING By never listening 
LADY BASILDON Really 

LORD GORING (in his most senous manner) Of 
course You see it is a very dangerous thing to 
listen If one hstens one may be convinced and a 
man who allows himself to be convinced by an argu- 
ment IS a thoroughly unreasonable person 

LADY BASILDON Ah’ that accounts for so much 
m men that I have never understood and so much in 
women that their husbands nevei appreciate m them’ 
MRS MARCHMONT (with a Sigh) Our husbands 
never appreciate anything m us We have to go to 
others for that’ 

LADY BASILDON (emphatically) 'ies always to 
otheis have we not^ 

LORD GOPiNG (smiling) And those are the views 
of the two ladies who aie known to have the most 
admirable husbands m London 

MRS MARCHMONT That IS exactly what we 
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cant stand My Reginald is quite hopelessly fault 
less He is really unendurably so at times ^ There is 
not the smallest element of excitement in knowing 
him 

LORD GORING How teirible’ Really the thing 
should be more widely known * 

LADY BASILDON Basildon is quite as bad he is 
as domestic as if he was a bachelor 

MRS MARCHMONT (pressing Lady Basildon s 
10 hand) My poor Olivia^ We have married perfect 
husbands and we are well punished for it 

LORD GORING I should have thought it was the 
husbands who were punished 

MRS MARCHMONT (drawing herself up) Oh 
dear no^ They are as happy as possible* And as for 
trusting us it is tiagic how much they trust us 
lady BASILDON Perfectly tragic! 

LORD GORING Or comic Lady Basildon? 
lady BASILDON Certainly not comic Lord Gor 
20 ing How unkind of you to suggest such a thmg^ 

MRS MARCHMONT I am afraid Loid Gonng is in 
the camp of the enemy as usual I saw him talkmg 
to that Mrs Cheveley when he came in 

LORD GORING Handsome woman Mrs Cheveley* 
LADY BASILDON (stiffly) Please don t praise other 
women in our presence You might wait for us to 
do that* 

LORD GORING I did Wait 

MRS MARCHMONT Well wc are not going to 
30 praise her I heai she went to the Opera on Monday 
night and told Tommy Rufford at supper that as 
far as she could see, London society was entirely 
made up of dowdies and dandies 

LORD GORING She IS quite right too The men 
are all dowdies and the women are all dandies, 
arent they? 

MRS MARCHMONT (after a pause) Oh* do you 
leally think that is what Mrs Cheveley meant? 

LORD GORING Of course And a very sensible 
40 lemark foi Mrs Cheveley to make too 

Enter Mabel Chiltern She joins the group 

MABEL CHILTERN Why are you talkmg about 
Mrs Cheveley*^ Everybody is talking about Mrs 
Cheveley* Lord Gormg says — ^what did you say, 
Lord Gormg, about Mrs Cheveley*^ Oh* I remem 
ber that she was a genius in the daytime and a 
beauty at night 

LADY BASILDON What a homd combination* So 
very unnatural* 

50 MRS MARCHMONT (in her most dreamy manner) 

I like looking at geniuses and listening to beautiful 
people 

LORD GORING Ah! that is morbid of you, Mrs 
Marchmont! 

MRS marchmont (brightening to a look of real 
pleasure) 1 am so glad to hear you say that 


Marchmont and I have been married for seven years 
and he has never once told me that I was morbid 
Men are so painfully unobservant! 

LADY BASILDON (turning to her) I have always 6o 
said dear Margaret, that you were the most morbid 
person in London 

MRS marchmont Ah* but you are always sym- 
pathetic Olivia* 

MABEL CHILTERN Is it morbid to havc a desire 
for food? I have a great desire for food Lord Gor 
mg will you give me some supper*^ 

LORD GORING With pleasure, Miss Mabel (Moves 
away with her ) 

MABEL chiltern How homd you have been* 70 
You have never talked to me the whole evenmgl 
LORD GORING How could P You Went away with 
the child diplomatist 

MABEL CHILTERN You might have followed us 
Pursuit would have been only polite I dont think 
I like you at all this evening* 

LORD GORING I like you immensely 
MABEL CHILTERN Well I wish you d show it in 
a more marked way* (They go downstairs ) 

MRS MARCHMONT Olivia I have a curious feel so 
mg of absolute faintness I think I should like some 
supper very much I know I should like some sup 
per 

LADY BASILDON I am positively dying for supper 
Margaret* 

MRS MARCHMONT Men are so horribly selfish 
they never think of these things 

LADY BASILDON Men are grossly material grossly 
material* 

The VicoMTE DE Nanjac enters from the music 90 
room with some other guests After having care 
fully examined all the people present, he 
approaches Lady Basildon 

VICOMTE DE NANJAC May I have the honor of 
taking you down to supper Comtesse^ 

LADY BASILDON (coldly) I ncvcr take supper, 
thank you, Vicomte (The Vicomte is about to re 
tire Lady Basildon, seeing this rises at once and 
takes his arm ) But I will come down with you 
With pleasure loo 

VICOMTE DE NANJAC I am SO fond of eating* I 
am very English in all my tastes 

LADY BASILDON You look quite English, Vicomte 
quite English (They pass out Mr Montford, a 
perfectly groomed young dandy approaches Mrs 
Marchmont ) 

MR MONTFORD Like some supper, Mrs March 
monP 

MRS MARCHMONT (languidly) Thank you Mr 
Montford, I never touch supper (Rises hastily and 
takes his arm ) But I will sit beside you, and watch 
you 
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MR MONTFORD I don t loiow that I like being 
watched when I am eating' 

MRS MARCHMONT Then I will watch some one 
else 

MR MONTFORD I don t know that I should like 
that either 

MRS MARCHMONT {severely) Pray Mr Mont 
ford do not make these painful scenes of jealousy 
m public' (They go downstairs with the other guests 
10 passing Sir Robert Chiltern and Mrs Cheveley 
who now enter ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN And are you going to any 
of our country houses before you leave England 
Mrs CheveleyP 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh, no' I Cant stand your Eng 
lish house parties In England people actually tiy 
to be brilliant at breakfast That is so dreadful of 
them' Only dull people are brilliant at breakfast 
And then the family skeleton is always readmg 
20 family prayers My stay in England really depends 
on you, Sir Robert {Sits down on the sofa ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {taking a Seat beside her) 
Seriously*^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Quite seriously I want to talk 
to you about a great political and financial scheme 
about this Argentine Canal Company m fact 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What a tedious practical 
subject for you to talk about, Mrs Cheveley' 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh I like tedious practical sub 
30 jects What I don t like are tedious practical people 
There is a wide difference Besides you are m 
terested I know in International Canal schemes 
You were Lord Radley s secietary, weren t you when 
the Government bought the Suez Canal shares'^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Yes But the Suez Canal 
was a very gieat and splendid undertaking It gave 
us our direct route to India It had impenal value It 
was necessary that we should have control This 
Aigentme scheme is a commonplace Stock Exchange 
40 swindle 

MRS CHEVELEY A Speculation, Sir Robert' A 
biilliant, daring speculation 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Believe me, Mrs Cheve- 
ley it IS a swmdle Let us call thmgs by their proper 
names It makes matters simpler We have all the 
mformation about it at the Foreign OflBce In fact 
I sent out a special Comimssion to mquire into the 
matter privately, and they repoit that the woiks are 
hardly begun and as for the money already sub- 
so sciibed no one seems to know what has become of 
it The whole thmg is a second Panama, and with 
not a quarter of the chance of success that miserable 
affair ever had I hope you have not mvested m it 
I am sure you are far too clever to have done that 
MRS CHEVELEY I have invested veiy laigely in it 
sm ROBERT CHILTERN Who could have advised 
you to do such a foolish thing^ 


MRS CHEVELEY Youl old fiiend — and mine 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Who^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Baioii Amheim 60 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {frowuiug) Ah' yes I 
remember hearmg at the time of his death that 
he had been mixed up in the whole affair 

MRS CHEVELEY It was his hst romaiice His last 
but one to do him justice 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {rising) But you have not 
seen my Corots yet They are m the music-room 
Corots seem to go with music dont theyi^ May I 
show them to you^ 

MRS CHEVELEY {shaking her head) I am not in 70 
a mood to night for silver twilights or rose pink 
dawns I want to talk business {Motions to him with 
her fan to sit down beside her ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I feai I have no advice to 
give you Mrs Cheveley except to inteiest yourself 
m something less dangerous The success of the 
Canal depends of couise on the attitude of Eng- 
land and I am going to lay the repoit of the Com 
missioners before the House to-morrow night 

MRS CHEVELEY That you must not do In your so 
own mterests Sn Robert, to say nothing of mine 
you must not do that 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {lookmg at her in wonder) 

In my own mterests^ My dear Mrs Cheveley, what 
do you mean'^ {Sits down beside her ) 

MRS CHEVELEY Sir Robeit I will be quite fiank 
with you I want you to withdraw the repoit that 
you had intended to lay befoie the House on the 
ground that you have reasons to believe that tlie 
Commissioners have been prejudiced or misinformed 90 
or somethmg Then I want you to say a few words to 
the effect that the Government is going to reconsider 
the question, and that you have reason to believe 
that the Canal if completed, will be of great mtei- 
national value You Icnow the soit of thmgs ministers 
say m cases of this kmd A few ordmary platitudes 
wiU do In modem hfe nothmg produces such an 
effect as a good platitude It makes the whole world 
kin Will you do this for 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Mrs Cheveley, you can loo 
not be serious m makmg me such a proposition! 

MRS CHEVELEY I am quite serious 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {coldly) Pray allow me to 
believe that you are not' 

MRS CHEVELEY {speaking with great deliberation 
and emphasis) Ah! but I am And, if you do what 
I ask you, I will pay you very handsomely' 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Pay me' 

MRS CHEVELEY YeS 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I am afraid I dont quite no 
understand what you mean 

MRS CHEVELEY {leaning back on the sofa and 
looking at him) How very disappomtmg' And I 
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have come all the way fiom Vienna m older that 
you should thoioughly understand me 
SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN I fear I don t 
MRS CHEVELEY (in her most nonchalant manner) 
My deal Sir Robeit you are a man of the world and 
you have your price I suppose Eveiybody has 
nowadays The drawback is that most people aie so 
dieadfully expensive I know I am I hope you will 
be more reasonable in youi teims 
10 SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {riscs indignantly) If you 
will allow me I will call voui carnage foi vou You 
have hved so long abroad Mrs Cheveley that you 
seem to be unable to realize that you aie talking to 
an English gentleman 

MRS CHEVELEY (detains him by touching hts 
arm with her fan, and keeping it there while she is 
talking) 1 realize that I am talking to a man who 
laid the foundation of his foitune by selhng to a 
Stock Exchange speculator a Cabinet secret 
20 SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (biting his Up) What do 
you mean'^ 

MRS CHEVELEY (rising and facing him) I mean 
that I know the real origin of your wealth and your 
caieer, and I have got your letter too 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What lettei^ 

MRS CHEVELEY ( Contemptuously) The letter 
you wrote to Baron Amheim when you were Lord 
Radleys secretary telling the Baron to buy Suez 
Canal shaies — a letter written three days before the 
30 Government announced its own purchase 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (hocTsely) It IS not true 
MRS CHEVELEY You thought that letter had 
been destroyed How foolish of youl It is m my pos 
session 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN The affair to which you 
allude was no more than a speculation The House of 
Commons had not yet passed the biU, it might have 
been rejected 

MRS CHEVELEY It was a swmdle Sir Robert 
40 Let us call things by their proper names It makes 
everything simpler And now I am going to sell you 
that letter, and the price I ask for it is your public 
support of the Argentine scheme You made your 
own fortune out of one canal You must help me and 
my friends to make our fortunes out of another^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN It IS iiifamous, what you 
propose — ^infamous! 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh uo^ This IS the game of life 
as we all have to play it, Sir Robert sooner or latert 
50 SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I cannot do what you ask 
me 

MRS CHEVELEY You mean you cannot help do 
ing it You know you are standing on the edge of 
a precipice And it is not for you to make teims It 
IS for vou to accept them Supposing you refuse — 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What theU^ 

MRS CHE\ELE'i My deu Sir Robert what then^ 


You are rumed that is alh Remember to what a 
point your Puritanism m England has brought you 
In old davs nobody pretended to be a bit better than 6o 
his neighbois In fact to be a bit bettei than one s 
neighbor was considered excessively vulgai and mid 
die class Nowadays, with our modern mama foi 
moi alltv every one has to pose as a paiagon of 
puiity mcoiiuptibility and all the othei seven deadly 
vutiies — and what is the result^ You all go over like 
ninepins — one after the other Not a year passes in 
England without somebody disappearing Scandals 
used to lend charm or at least interest to a man 
— now they crush him And yours is a very nasty 70 
scandal You couldnt survive it If it were known 
that as a young man secietaiy to a gieat and im 
portant mmistei, you sold a Cabmet secret foi a 
large sum of money and that that was the origin of 
your wealth and career you would be hounded out 
of public life vou would disappear completely And 
after all Sir Robert why should you sacrifice your 
entire future rather than deal diplomatically with 
your enemy^ For the moment I am your enemy I 
admit it’ And I am much stronger than you aie so 
The big battalions are on my side You have a splen 
did position but it is youi splendid position that 
makes you so vulneiable You cant defend it’ And I 
am m attack Of course I have not talked moiality to 
you You must admit m fairness that I have spared 
you that Years ago you did a clever unscrupulous 
thing It turned out a great success You owe to it 
your fortune and position And now you have got to 
pay for it Sooner or later we all have to pay for what 
we do You have to pay now Befoie I leave you to 90 
night, you have got to piomise me to suppress youi 
repoit, and to speak m the House m favor of this 
scheme 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What you ask IS impos 
sible 

MRS CHEVELEY You must make it possible You 
are going to make it possible Sir Robeit, you know 
what your English newspapers are like Suppose that 
when I leave this house I drive down to some news 
paper office and give them this scandal and the 100 
proofs of it’ Think of their loathsome joy of the 
dehght they would have m dragging you down, of 
the mud and mire they would plunge you m Thmk 
of the hypocrite with his greasy smile pennmg his 
leading article, and arranging the foulness of the 
public placard 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Stop’ You Want me to 
withdraw the report and to make a short speech 
statmg that I believe there are possibilities m the 
scheme*^ 

MRS CHEVELEY (sitting down on the sofa) Those 
are my terms 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (in a loW VOlCe) I Will 
give you any sum of money you want 
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MRS CHEVELEY Even you are not rich enough 
Sir Robeit to buy back your past No man is 

SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN I Will not do what you ask 
I will not 

MRS CHEVELEY You have to If you dont 
(Rises from the sofa ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (bewildered and unnerved) 
Wait a moment’ What did you propose!^ You said 
that you would give me back my letter, didn t you^ 

MRS CHEVELE\ Yes That IS agreed I will be m 
the Ladies Gallery to-morrow night at half past 
eleven If by that time — and you will have had heaps 
of oppoitunity — you have made an announcement to 
the House m the teims I wish, I shall hand you back 
your letter with the prettiest thanks, and the best, 
or at any rate the most suitable compliment I can 
thmk of I intend to play quite fairly with you One 
should always play fairly when one has the 
winning cards The Baron taught me that 
amongst other thmgs 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN You must let me have time 
to consider your proposal 

MRS CHEVELEY No you must settle now’ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Give me a week — three 
days’ 

MRS CHEVELEY Impossible’ I have got to tele 
graph to Vienna to night 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN My God’ what brought 
you into my life? 

MRS CHEVELEY Circumstaiices (Moves towards 
the door ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Doii t go I consent The 
leport shall be withdrawn I will anange for a 
question to be put to me on the subject 

MRS CHEVELEY Thank you I knew we should 
come to an amicable agreement I undei stood your 
natuie from the first I analyzed you, though you 
did not adore me And now you can get my carriage 
foi me Sir Robeit I see the people coming up from 
suppei and Englishmen always get romantic after 
\ meal and that bores me dreadfully 

(Exit Sir Robert Chiltern 

Enter guests, Lady Chiltern Lady Markby Lord 
Caversham Lady Basildon Mrs March- 
mont, Vicomte de Nanjac Mr Montford 

LADY MARKBY Well, dear Mrs Cheveley I hope 
you have enjoyed youiseH Sir Robert is veiy enter- 
taming is he not^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Most entertammgl I have en- 
joyed my talk with him immensely 

LADY MARKBY He has had a very interesting and 
brilhant career And he has married a most admi- 
rable wife Lady Chiltern is a woman of the very 
highest pimciples I am glad to say I am a Lttle too 
old now myself to tiouble about setting a gooa ex 
ample but I alwivs admire people who do 4 nd 


Lady Chiltern has a veiy ennobling effect on life 
though her dinner paities are rather dull sometimes 
But one can t have everything can one? And now I 
must go dear Shall I call for you to moirowi^ 60 

MRS cheveley Thanks 

LADY MARKBY We might drive m the Park at 
five Eveiythmg looks so fresh in the Park now! 

MRS cheveley Except the people! 

LADY MARKBY Perhaps the people are a little 
jided I have often obseived that flie Season as it 
goes on pioduces a kmd of softenmg of the biam 
Howevei I thmk anything is bettei than high mtel 
lectual pre«suie That is the most unbecoming thing 
there is It makes the noses of the young giils so 70 
particulaily large And there is nothmg so difficult 
to many as a large nose men don t hke tliem Good 
night dear’ (To Lady Chiltern) Goodnight 
Gertrude’ (Goes out on Lord Caversham s arm ) 

MRS cheveley What a charmmg house you 
have Lady Chiltern’ I have spent a dehghtful 
evenmg It has been so mterestmg gettmg to know 
your husband 

LADY chiltern Why did you wish to meet my 
husband, Mrs Cheveley? so 

MRS cheveley Oh I will tell you I wanted to 
mterest him in this Argentme Canal scheme of 
which I dare say you have heaid And I found him 
most susceptible — susceptible to reason, I mean A 
rare thmg in a man I converted him m ten minutes 
He IS gomg to make a speech m the House to mor 
row night in favor of the idea We must go to the 
Ladies Galleiy and hear him’ It will be a great 
occasion’ 

LADY chiltern There must be some mistake 90 
That scheme could never have my husbands sup 
port 

MRS cheveley Oh I assure you its all settled 
I don t regret my tedious journey from Vienna now 
It has been a gieat success But of course for the 
next twenty-four houis the whole thmg is a dead 
secret 

LADY chiltern (gently) A secret'^ Between 
whom'^ 

MRS cheveley (with a flash of amusement in her loo 
eyes) Between your husband and myself 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (entering) Your cairiage 
IS here Mrs Cheveley’ 

MRS cheveley Thanks’ Good evening, Lady 
Chiltern’ Good night Lord Goring! I am at 
Claridge s Don t you think you might leave a card'^ 

LORD GORING If you Wish it Mrs Cheveley! 

MRS cheveley Oh dont be so solemn about it 
01 I shall be obliged to leave a card on you In 
England I suppose that would be hardly considered no 
en regie Abroad we aie moie civilized Will vou see 
me do^vn Sii Robert*^ Now that we have both th« 
same mteiests at heait we shall be gieat fi lends I 
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hope (Satis out on Sm Robert Chilteens arm 
Lady Chiltern goes to the top of the staircase and 
looks down at them as they descend Her expression 
1$ troubled After a little time she ts pined by some 
of the guests and passes with them into another 
reception-room ) 

MABEL CHILTERN What a homd woman^ 

LORD GORING You should go to bed Miss Mabel 
MABEL CHILTERN Lord Goriugl 
10 LORD GORING My father told me to go to bed 
an hour ago I dont see why I shouldnt give you 
the same advice I always pass on good advice It 
IS the only thing to do with it It is never of any use 
to oneself 

MABEL CHILTERN Lord Gormg, you are always 
01 dering me out of the room I think it most coura- 
geous of you Especially as I am not gomg to bed 
for hours (Goes over to sofa ) You can come and 
sit down if you like, and talk about anythmg m the 
20 world, except the Royal Academy, Mrs Cheveley 
or novels in Scotch dialect They are not improving 
subjects (Catches sight of something that is lying 
on the sofa half hidden by the cushion ) What is 
this^ Some one has dropped a diamond brooch ^ 
Quite beautiful isnt it^^ (Shows it to him ) I wish 
it was mine, but Gertrude wont let me wear any- 
thing but pearls and I am thoroughly sick of pearls 
They make one look so plain, so good and so intellec- 
tual I wonder whom the brooch belongs to 
30 LORD GORING I wonder who dropped it 
MABEL CHILTERN It IS a beautiful brooch 
LORD GORING It IS a handsome bracelet 
MABEL CHILTERN It isn t a bracelet It s a brooch 
LORD GORING It can be used as a bracelet (Takes 
it from her and pulling out a green letter case puts 
the ornament carefully in it, and replaces the whole 
thing in his breastpocket with the most perfect sang 
froid ) 

MABEL CHILTERN What are you domg^ 

40 LORD GORING Miss Mabel I am gomg to make a 
lather strange request of you 

MABEL CHILTERN (eagerly) Oh pray do^ I have 
been waiting for it ill the evening 

LORD GORING (is a little taken aback, but recovers 
himself) Dont mention to anybody that I have 
taken charge of this brooch Should any one wiite 
and claim it let me know at once 

MABEL CHILTERN That IS a Strange request 
LORD GORING Well you see I gave this brooch to 
so somebody once years ago 

MABEL CHILTERN You dld^ 

LORD GORING YeS 

Lady Chiltern enters alone The other guests have 
gone 

MABEL CHILTERN Then I shall certamly bid you 
good night Good night, Gertrude’ (Exit 


LADY CHILTERN Good night dear’ (To Lord 
Goring ) You saw whom Lady Markby brought heie 
to night 

LORD goring Yes It was an unpleasant surprise ea 
What did she come here for^ 

LADY CHILTERN Apparently to try and lure Robert 
to uphold some fiaudulent scheme in which she is 
inteiested The Argentme Canal, in fact 

LORD GORING She has mistaken her man hasnt 
shef^ 

LADY CHILTERN She IS incapable of understanding 
an upiight nature like my husband s’ 

LORD GORING Yes I should fancy she came to grief 
if she tried to get Robert into her toils It is ex 70 
traordinary what astoundmg mistakes clever women 
make 

LADY chiltern I don t call women of that kind 
clever I call them stupid’ 

lord goring Same thmg often Good night, Lady 
Chiltern! 

LADY chiltern Good-night! 

Enter Sir Robert Chiltern 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN My dear Arthur, you are 
not going'^ Do stop a little’ so 

LORD goring Afraid I can t thanks I have 
promised to look m at the Hai docks I believe they 
have got a mauve Hungarian band that plays mauve 
Hungarian music See you soon Good by (Exit 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN How beautiful you look to 
night, Gertrude’ 

LADY CHILTERN Robert, It is not true is itf^ You 
are not gomg to lend your support to this Argentme 
speculation'^ You couldnt’ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (starting) Who told you 90 
I intended to do so^ 

LADY chiltern That woman who has just gone 
out, Mrs Cheveley, as she calls herself now She 
seemed to taunt me with it Robert I know this 
woman You don t We were at school together She 
was untruthful dishonest an evil influence on every 
one whose trust or fiiendship she could win I hated 
I despised her She stole things she was a thief She 
was sent away for being a thief Why do you let her 
mfluence you^ 100 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Gertiude what you tell me 
may be true but it happened many years ago It 
IS best forgotten’ Mis Cheveley may have changed 
since then No one should be entirely judged by his 
past 

LADY CHILTERN (sadly) One s past is what one is 
It IS the only way by which people should be 
judged 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN That IS a hard saying Ger 
timde’ 

LADY CHILTERN It IS a true saying Robeit And 
what did she mean by boasting that she had got you 
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to lend your support your name to a thing I have 
heard you describe as the most dishonest and fraudu 
lent scheme theie has ever been in political life? 

sm ROBERT CHiLTERN {biting Jits lip) I was mis 
taken in the view I took We all may make mistakes 
LADY CHILTERN But you told me yesterday that 
you had received the leport from the Commission, 
and that it entirely condemned the whole thing 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (walking up and down) I 
10 have reasons now to beheve that the Commis 
Sion was prejudiced, or, at any rate misinfoimed 
Besides Gertrude public and private life are dif 
ferent things They have diJBFerent laws, and move 
on different Imes 

LADY CHILTERN They should both represent man 
at his highest I see no difference between them 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (stopping) In the present 
case on a matter of practical politics, I have changed 
my mind That is all 

20 LADY CHILTERN All* 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (stemllf) YeS* 

LADY CHILTERN Robert* Oh* it is horrible that I 
should have to ask you such a question — Robert, aie 
you telling me the whole truth? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Why do you ask me such 
a question? 

LADY CHILTERN (after a pause) Why do you not 
answer it^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (sitting dowu) Gertrude, 
30 truth IS a very complex thing, and politics is a very 
complex business There are wheels withm wheels 
One may be under certain obligations to people that 
one must pay Sooner or later m political life one has 
to compromise Every one does 

LADY CHILTERN Compromise^ Robert, why do 
you talk so differently to night from the way I have 
always heard you talk^^ Why are you changed? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I am not changed But 
circumstances alter thmgs 

40 LADY CHILTERN Circumstanccs should never alter 
principles* 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN But if I told yOU 

LADY CHILTERN What? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTEBN That it was necessary, 
vitally necessary 

LADY CHILTERN It can never be necessary to do 
what IS not honorable Or if it be necessary then 
what IS it that I have loved! But it is not Robert, tell 
me it IS not Why should it be? What gam would 
50 you get*^ Money*^ We have no need of that* And 
money that comes from a tainted source is a degra- 
dation Power^ But power is nothmg m itself It is 
power to do good that is fine — ^that, and that only 
What IS it, then? Robert tell me why you are going 
to do this dishonorable thing! 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Gertrude, you have no right 


to use that word I told you it was a question of 
rational compromise It is no more than that 

LADY CHILTERN Robert that is all very well for 
other men, for men who treat life simply as a sordid 60 
speculation but not for you Robert, not for you 
You are different All your life you have stood apart 
from others You have never let the world soil you 
To the woild as to myself you have been an ideal 
always Oh* be that ideal still That great inheritance 
throw not away — that tower of ivory do not destroy 
Robeit men can love what is beneath them — things 
unworthy, stamed, dishonored We women worship 
when we love, and when we lose our worship we 
lose everything Oh! don t kill my love for you don t 70 
kill that* 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Gertrude* 

LADY CHILTERN I know that there are men with 
hornble seciets in their lives — ^men who have done 
some shameful thmg and who in some critical mo 
ment have to pay for it by doing some other act of 
shame — oh* dont tell me you are such as they aie* 
Robert is there in your life any secret dishonor or 
disgrace*^ Tell me teU me at once that — 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN That what^ 80 

LADY CHILTERN (speaking very slowly) That oui 
lives may drift apart 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Drift apart^ 

LADY CHILTERN That they may be entirely sep 
arate It would be better for us both 

sm ROBERT CHILTERN Gertrude there is nothing 
m my past life that you might not know 

LADY CHILTERN I was sure of it, Robert I was 
sure of it But why did you say those dreadful things 
thmgs so unlike your real self ^ Don t let us ever talk go 
about the subject agam You will write, wont you 
to Mrs Gheveley and tell her that you cannot sup- 
port this scandalous scheme of hers? If you have 
given her any promise you must take it back, that is 
aU* 

sm ROBERT CHILTERN Must I Write and tell her 
that? 

LADY CHILTERN Surely, Robert* What else is there 
to do? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I might See her personally loo 
It would be better 

LADY CHILTERN You must never see her again 
Robert She is not a woman you should ever speak 
to She IS not worthy to talk to a man hke you No 
you must write to her at once now, this moment, 
and let your letter show her that your decision is 
quite irrevocable* 

sm ROBERT CHILTERN Wiite this moment! 

LADY CHILTERN YeS 

sm ROBERT CHILTERN But it IS SO late It is close 110 
on twelve 

LADY CHILTERN That makes no matter She must 
know at once that she has been mistaken in you — 
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and thit vou are not a man to do anything base or 
undeihand or dishonorable Write heie Robert — 
wiite that you decline to suppoit this scheme of hers 
as you hold it to be a dishonest scheme Yes — write 
the \\oid djshonest She knows what that word 
means (Sm Robert Chiltern sits down and writes 
a letter His wife takes it up and leads it ) Yes, that 
will do {Rings hell ) And now the envelope (He 
writes the envelope slowly Enter Mason ) Have 
10 this letter sent at once to Claridges Hotel There is 
no answei {Exit Mason Lady Chiltern kneels 
down beside her husband and puts her arms round 
him ) Robert love gives one a sort of instinct to 
things I feel to-night that I have saved you from 
something that might have been a danger to you 
from something that might have made men honor 
you less than they do I don t thmk you realize suffi 
ciently Robert that you have brought mto the 
political life of our time a nobler atmosphere a finer 
^0 attitude towards life, a fieer air of purer aims and 
higher ideals — I know it, and for that I love you 
Robert 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Oh love me always Ger 
tiude, love me always^ 

LADY CHILTERN I Will love you always, because 
you will always be worthy of love We needs must 
love the highest when we see it^ {Kisses him and 
rises and goes out Sir Robert Chiltern walks up 
and down for a moment then sits down and buries 
30 his face in his hands ) 

The servant enters and begins putting out the lights 

Sir Robert Chiltern Put out the hghts Mason, 
put out the lights^ {The servant puts out the lights 
The room becomes almost dark The only light there 
IS comes from the great chandelier that hangs over 
the stall case and illumines the tapestry of the 
Triumph of Love ) 

CURTAIN 


ACT II 

40 Scene — Morning worn at Sir Robert Chiltern s 
house 

(Lord Goring, dressed in the height of fashion 
IS lounging in an aimchau Sip Robert Chiltern 
IS standing in front of the fireplace He is evidently 
in a state of great mental excitement and distress As 
the scene progresses he paces nervously up and down 
the room ) 

lord goring My dear Robert its a veiy awkward 
business very awkward indeed You should have 
50 told your wife the whole tiling Secrets from other 


people s wives are a necessary luxury jn modem life 
So at least, I am always told at the club by people 
who are bald enough to know better But no man 
should have a secret from his own wife She in 
variably finds it out Women have a wonderful m 
struct about things They can discover everything 
except the obvious 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Arthur I couldnt tell my 
wife When could I have told herf^ Not last night It 
would have made a life long separation between us 50 
and I would have lost the love of the one woman in 
the world I worship, of the only woman who has 
ever stirred love within me Last night it would have 
been quite impossible She would have turned from 
me m horror in horror and in contempt 
LORD GORING Is Lady Chiltern as perfect as all 
that^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Yes my Wife is as perfect 
as all that 

LORD GORING (taking of his left hand glove) 70 
What a pity^ I beg your pardon, my dear fellow I 
didn t quite mean that But if what you tell me is 
true I should like to have a serious talk about hfe 
with Lady Chiltern 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN It would be quite useless 
LORD GORING May I try^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Yes, hut nothing could 
make her alter her views 

LORD GORING Well at the worst it would simply 
be a psychological experiment so 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN All such experiments are 
terribly dangerous 

LORD GORING Everythmg is dangerous, my dear 
fellow If it wasn t so, life wouldn t be worth living 
Well I am bound to say that I think you 
should have told her years ago 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN WheRf^ When we were en 
gaged^ Do you think she would have married me if 
she had known that the origin of my fortune is such 
as it IS the basis of my career such as it is and that 90 
I had done a thmg that I suppose most men would 
call shameful and dishonorable^ 

LORD GORING (slowly) Yes, most men would call 
it ugly names Theie is no doubt of that 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {bitterly) Men who every 
day do something of the same kind themselves Men 
who, each one of them, have worse secrets m their 
own lives 

LORD GORING That IS the reason they are so 
pleased to find out other people s secrets It distiacts 100 
public attention from their own 

sm ROBERT CHILTERN And, after all, whom did I 
wiong by what I did? No one 

LORD GORING {looking at him steadily) Except 
youis<^lf Robert 

SIR HOBiRT CHILTERN {after a pause) Of course 
I had piivite infoimation about a certain transaction 
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contemplated by the Goveinment of the day and I 
acted on it Piivate mfoimation is practically tiie 
souice of every large modem fortune 

LORD GORING (tapping his boot luith his cane) 
And public scandal invarnbly the lesult 

SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN (pacing tip and douun the 
room) Arthur do you think that what I did nearly 
eighteen yeais ago should be brought up agunst me 
now^^ Do you think it fair that a mans whole caieei 
10 should be rumed for a fault done m one s boyhood 
almost I was twenty two at the time, and I had the 
double misfortune of bemg well bom and poor two 
unforgivable things nowadays Is it fair that the 
folly the sm of ones youth if men choose to call 
It a sin, should wreck a life like mine should place 
me m the pillory should shatter all that I have 
worked for, all that I have built up^ Is it fair 
Arthur^ 

LORD GORING Life IS never fair, Robert And per- 
20 haps it is a good thing for most of us that it is not 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Every man of ambition has 
to fight his century with its own weapons What this 
century worships is wealth The God of this century 
IS wealth To succeed one must have wealth At all 
costs one must have wealth 
LORD GORING You underrate yourself, Robeit 
Believe me without wealth you could have sue 
ceeded ]ust as well 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN When I was old perhaps 
30 When I had lost my passion for power or could not 
use it When I was tired, worn out, disappointed I 
wanted my success when I was young Youth is the 
time foi success I couldn t wait 

LORD GORING Well you ceitamly have had your 
success while you are still young No one m our day 
has had such a brilliant success Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs at the age of forty — ^thats good 
enough foi any one, I should thmk 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN And if it IS all taken away 
40 from me now^ If I lose evervthmg ovei a hoiiible 
scandaP If I am hounded fiom public hfe^ 

LORD GORING Robeit how could you have sold 
yourself for money^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {excitedlij) I did not sell 
myself for money I bought success at a great price 
That is all 

LORD GORING (gravcly) Yes vou certamly paid 
a great price for it But what first made you thmk 
of doing such a thing^ 

so SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Baion Amheim 
LORD GORING Damned scoundrel 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN No he was a man of a most 
subtle and refined intellect A man of culture, charm 
and distinction One of the most intellectual men 
I ever met 

LORD GORING Aid I piefci a gentlemanly fool mv 
day Theie is moic to be said for stupidity than 


people imagine Personally I have a great admiiation 
foi stupidity It IS a soit of fellow-feehng I suppose 
But how did he do iP Tell me the whole thing 60 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (thvovbs himself luto au aim 
chair by the lontmg-tabie) One night aftei dinner 
at Loid Radlevs the Baion began talking about sue 
cess in modem life as something that one could 
reduce to an absolutely definite science With thit 
wonderfully fasematmg quiet voice of his he ex 
pounded to us the most terrible of all philosophies 
the philosophy of power, preached to us the most 
marvelous of all gospels the gospel of gold I think 
he saw the effect he had produced on me for some /O 
davs afterwards he wrote and asked me to come and 
see him He was living then m Park Lane in the 
house Lord Woolcomb has now I remember so well 
how with a strange smile on his pale, curved lips 
he led me through his wonderful picture gallery 
showed me his tapestries his enamels his jewels his 
carved ivories made me wonder at the strange love 
Imess of the luxury in which he lived and then told 
me that luxuiy was notliing but a backgiound a 
painted scene in a play and that powei power ovei so 
other men power over the world was the one thing 
woith havmg the one supreme pleasure worth know 
mg, the one )oy one never tired of, and that m oui 
century only the rich possessed it 

LORD GORING (wtth great deliberation) A thor 
oughly shallow creed 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (rmng) I didn t think so 
then I dont think so now Wealth has given me 
enormous power It gave me at the very outset of mv 
life freedom and freedom is everything You have 90 
never been poor and never known what ambition 
is You cannot undei stand what a wonderful chance 
the Baron gave me Such a chance as few men get 

LORD GORING Fortunately for them if one is to 
judge by results But tell me definitely how did the 
Baron finally persuade you to — well to do what you 
did? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN When I was going away he 
said to me that if I ever could give him any private 
information of real value he would make me a veiv 100 
iich man I was dazed at the piospect he held out 
to me and my ambition and my desire for power 
were at that time boundless Six weeks later ceitain 
private documents passed through my hands 

LORD GORING (keeping hts eyes steadily -fixed on 
the carpet) State documents? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN YeS (LORD GoRING Slghs 
then passes his hand across hts forehead and looks 
up ) 

LORD GORING I had no idea that you of all men in no 
the world could have been so weak, Robert as to 
)ield to such a temptation as Baion Amheim held 
out to you 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Weak? Oh I am sick of 
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hearing that phrase Sick of using it about others 
Weak^ Do you really think Arthur that it is weak 
ness that yields to temptation? I tell you that there 
are terrible temptations that it requires strength 
strength and courage to yield to To stake all one s 
life on a single moment to risk everything on one 
throw, whether the stake be power or pleasure, I 
care not — there is no weakness in that There is a 
horrible terrible courage I had that courage I sat 
10 down the same afternoon and wrote Baron Amheim 
the letter this woman now holds He made three- 
quaiteis of a mdhon over the transaction 

LORD GORING And you? 

SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN I received from the Baron 
£110 000 

LORD GORING You Were worth more, Robert 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN No, that money gave me 
exactly what I wanted power over others I went 
into the House immediately The Baron advised me 
20 in finance from time to time Before five years I had 
almost trebled my fortune Since then everything 
that I have touched has turned out a success In all 
thmgs connected with money I have had a luck so 
extraordinary that sometimes it has made me almost 
afraid I remember havmg read somewhere in some 
strange book, that when the gods wish to punish us 
they answer our prayers 

LORD GORING But tell me, Robert, did you never 
sufiei any regret for what you had done? 

30 SIR ROBERT CHILTERN No I felt that I had fought 
the century with its own weapons and won 

LORD GORING (scdly) You thought you had won? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I thought SO (After a long 
pause ) Arthur do you despise me for what I have 
told you? 

LORD GORING (with deep feeling in his voice) 1 
am very sorry for you, Robert, very sorry indeed 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I dont say that I suffered 
any remorse I didnt Not remorse in the ordinary, 
40 rathei silly sense of the word But I have paid con 
science money many times I had a wild hope that I 
might disaim destiny The sum Baron Arnheim gave 
me I have distributed twice over m public chanties 
since then 

LORD GORING (looking up) In public chanties? 
Dear me^ what a lot of harm you must have done, 
Robert^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Oh don t say that, Arthur 
don t talk like that 

50 LORD GORING Never mind what I say Robert I 
am always saying what I shouldnt say In fact I 
usually say what I really think A great mistake 
nowadays It makes one so hable to be misunder- 
stood As regards this dreadful business, I will help 
you m whatever way I can Of course you know 
that 


SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Thank you, Arthur, thank 
you But what is to be done? What can be done? 

LORD GORING (leaning back xmth his hands m his 
pockets) Well the English cant stand a man who 6 o 
is always saymg he is in the right but they are very 
fond of a man who admits that he has been m the 
wrong It is one of the best thmgs in them How 
ever in your case, Robert a confession would not 
do The money, if you will allow me to say so is 
awkward Besides, if you did make a clean 
breast of the whole affair you would never be able 
to talk morality again And in England a man who 
cant talk morality twice a week to a large, popular, 
immoral audience is quite over as a serious politician 70 
There would be nothmg left for him as a profession 
except Botany or the Church A confession would 
be of no use It would rum you 

sm ROBERT CHILTERN It would ruiu me Arthur 
the only thing for me to do now is to fight the thing 
out 

LORD GORING (rising from hts chair) I was wait 
mg for you to say that, Robert It is the only thing 
to do now And you must begin by tellmg your wife 
the whole story so 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN That I Will nOt do 

LORD GORING Robert believe me you are wrong 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I COuldn t do it It WOuld 
kill her love for me And now about this woman this 
Mrs Cheveley How can I defend myself against 
her? You knew her before Arthur, apparently 

LORD GORING YeS 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Did you kiow her well? 

LORD GORING (arranging his necktie) So little 
that I got engaged to be mariied to her once, when 
I was staying at the Tenbys The affair lasted for 
three days nearly 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Why was it broken off? 

LORD GORING (airily) Oh I forget At least it 
makes no matter By the way have you tiied hei 
with money? She used to be confoundedly fond of 
money 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I offered her any sum she 
wanted She refused 

LORD GORING Then the maivelous gospel of gold loo 
breaks dovm sometimes The rich cant do every 
thing aftei all 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Not eveiythmg I suppose 
you are right Arthur, I feel that public disgrace is 
m store for me I feel certain of it I nevei knew 
what terror was before I know it now It is as if a 
hand of ice were laid upon ones heart It is as if 
ones heart were beating itself to death in some 
empty hollow 

LORD GORING (striking the table) Robert vou no 
must fight her You must fight her 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN But hoW? 

LORD GORING I Can t tell you how, at present I 
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have not the smallest idea But every one has some 
weak point Theie is some flaw in each one of us 
{Strolls over to the fiieplace and looks at htmself in 
the glass ) My father tells me that even I have 
faults Perhaps I have I don t know 

SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN In defendmg mvself against 
Mrs Cheveley I have a light to use any weapon I 
can find have I not^ 

LORD GORING { Still looking in the glass) In youi 
10 place I don t think I should have the smallest scmple 
in doing so She is thoioughly well able to take care 
of herself 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (sits down at the table and 
takes a pen in his hand) Well I shall send a ciphei 
telegram to the Embassy at Vienna to inquire if 
there is anything known against her There may be 
some secret scandal she might be afraid of 

LORD GORING (settling his buttonhole) Oh, I 
should fancy Mrs Cheveley is one of those very 
20 modern women of our time who find a new scandal 
as becoming as a new bonnet and an them both in 
the Park every afternoon at five thirty I am sure she 
adores scandals and that the sorrow of her life at 
present is that she cant manage to have enough of 
them 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (writing) Why do you say 
that^ 

LORD GORING (turning round) Well, she wore far 
too much rouge last night and not quite enough 
30 clothes That is always a sign of despair m a woman 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (striking a bell) But it is 
worth while my wiring to Vienna, is it not*^ 

LORD GORING It IS always worth while asking a 
question though it is not always worth while 
answeiing one 

Enter Mason 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Is Mr Trafford in his 
room^ 

mason Yes, Sir Robert 

40 SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (puts what he has written 
into an envelope which he then carefully closes) 
Tell him to have this sent off m cipher at once There 
must not be a moments delay 
MASON Yes, Sir Robert 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Oh* just give that back to 
me again (Writes something on the envelope 
Mason then goes out with the letter ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN She must have had some 
curious hold over Baron Amheim I wonder what it 
so was 

LORD GORING (smiling) I wonder 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I Will fight her to the death 
as long as my wife knows nothing 

LORD GORING (strongly) Oh fight in any case — m 
any case 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (with a gesture of despair) 


If my wife found out there would be little left to 
fight foi Well as soon as I heai fiom \ienna I 
shall let you know the result It is a chance just a 
chance, but I believe in it And as I fought the age eo 
with its own weapons, I will fight her with her 
weapons It is only fair and she looks like a woman 
with a past doesn t she^ 

LORD GORING Most pretty women do But theie 
IS a fashion in pasts just as there is a fashion m 
frocks Perhaps Mrs Cheveley s past is merely a 
slightly decollete one and they are excessively pop 
ular nowadays Besides my dear Robert I should 
not build too high hopes on frightening Mrs Cheve- 
ley I should not fancy Mrs Cheveley is a woman 70 
who would be easily frightened She has survived all 
hei creditors and she shows wonderful presence of 
mind 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Oh* I live on hopes now I 
clutch at every chance I feel like a man on a ship 
that is smkmg The water is round my feet and the 
very air is bitter with storm Hush* I heai my wife s 
voice 

Enter Lady Chiltern in walking dress 

LADY chiltern Good aftemoon. Lord Gormg* so 
LORD GORING Good aftemoon Lady Chiltern* 

Have you been in the Park*^ 

LADY chiltern No I have just come from the 
Womans Libeial Association where by the way 
Robert your name was received with loud applause 
and now I have come in to have my tea ( To Lord 
Goring ) You will wait and have some tea won t 
you^ 

LORD GORING 1 11 Wait for a short time thanks 
LADY CHILTERN I Will be back in a moment I am 90 
only going to take my hat off 

LORD GORING (in his most earnest manner) Oh* 
please dont It is so pretty One of the piettiest hats 
I ever saw I hope the Woman s Liberal Association 
received it with loud applause 

LADY CHILTERN (with a Smile) We have much 
more important work to do than to look at each 
others bonnets Lord Goimg 

LORD GORING Really^ What sort of work^ 

LADY CHILTERN Oh* dull useful delightful things 100 
Factory Acts Female Inspectors, the Eight Hours 
Bill the Parliamentary Franchise Everything 

in fact that you would find thoroughly uninteresting 
LORD GORING And never bonnets*^ 

LADY CHILTERN (with mock indignation) Never 
bonnets never* (Lady Chiltern goes out through 
the door leading to her boudoir ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (takes LORD GoRING S 
hand) You have been a good fiiend to me Arthui 
a thoroughly good friend 110 

LORD GORING I don t loiow that I have been able 
to do much foi you, Robert as yet In fact I have 
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not been able to do anything foi you as far as I can 
see I am thoroughly disappointed with myself 
SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN You have enabled me to 
tell you the tiuth That is something The truth has 
always stifled me 

LORD GORING Ah^ the truth is a thing I get rid 
of as soon as possible^ Bad habit, by the way Makes 
one very unpopular at the club with the older 
members They call it being conceited Perhaps it is 
10 SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I would to God that I had 
been able to tell the tiaith to live the truth 
Ah^ that is the great thmg in life to live the truth 
(Sighs and goes toward the door ) 111 see you soon 
agam Aithur, shant P 

LORD GORING Certamly Whenever you hke Im 
going to look m at the Bachelors Ball to night unless 
I find sometlimg better to do But 1 11 come around 
to morrow mommg If you should want me to night 
by any chance send a note to Curzon Street 
20 SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Thank you (As he reaches 
the door. Lady Chiltern enters from her boudoir ) 
LADY chiltern You are not going RobeiP 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I havc some letters to write, 
dear 

LADY CHILTERN (going to him) You work too 
hard Robert You seem never to think of yourself, 
and you are looking so tiied 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN It IS nothing, dear nothing 
(He kisses her and goes out ) 

30 LADY CHILTERN (tO LORD GoRING) Do Sit down 
I am so glad you have called I want to talk to you 
about well not about bonnets or the Woman s 
Libeial Association You take far too much interest 
m the first subject and not nearly enough m the 
second 

LORD GORING You want to talk to me about Mrs 
Cheveley'^ 

LADY CHILTERN Yes You have guessed it After 
you left last night I found out that what she had 
40 said was really true Of course I made Robert write 
hei a lettei at once withdrawmg his promise 
LORD GORING So he gave me to understand 
LADY CHILTERN To have kept it would have been 
the first stain on a careei that has been stainless 
always Robert must be above reproach He is not 
like other men He cannot afford to do what other 
men do (She looks at Lord Goring who remains 
silent ) Don t you agree with me^ You are Robert s 
gieatest friend You are our greatest friend Loid 
50 Goring No one except myself knows Robert hettei 
than you do He has no secrets fiom me and I 
dont think he has any from you 

LORD GORING He ccrtamly has no seciets fiom me 
At least I don t think so 

LADY CHILTERN Then am I not right m mv esti- 
mate of him? I know I am right But speak to me 
frankly 


LORD GORING (looking Straight at her) Quite 
f lankly? 

LADY CHILTERN Surety You have nothing to con 60 
ceal have you^ 

LORD GORING Nothing But my dear Lady Chil 
tern I think if you will allow me to say so, that in 
practical life — 

LADY CHILTERN (smiltng) Of which you know 
so little Lord Goring — 

LORD GORING Of which I know nothing by ex 
perience though I know something by observation 
I think that in piactical hfe there is something about 
success, actual success that is a little unscrupulous, 70 
something about ambition that is unscrupulous al 
ways Once a man has set his heart and soul on get 
ting to a certam pomt if he has to climb the crag, 
he climbs the crag if he has to walk in the mire — 

LADY CHILTERN Wcll^ 

LORD GORING He walks m the mire Of course I 
am only talking generally about life 

LADY CHILTERN (gidvely) I hope so Why do you 
look at me so stiangely Lord Goring^ 

LORD GORING Lady Chiltern, I have sometimes so 
thought that perhaps you are a little hard in 
some of your views on life I think that often 
you don t make sufiBcient allowances In every natuie 
there aie elements of weakness or worse than weak 
ness Supposing for instance that — ^that anv public 
man my father or Loid Merton or Robert say had 
years ago, wiitten some foolish letter to some 
one 

LADY CHILTERN What do you mean by a foolish 
letter^ 90 

LORD GORING A letter gravely compromising one s 
position I am only putting an imaginary case 

LADY CHILTERN Robert IS as incapable of doing 
a foolish thmg as he is of doing a wrong thmg 

LORD GORING (after a pause) Nobody is incapable 
of domg a foohsh thing Nobody is mcapable of 
doing a wiong thing 

LADY CHILTERN Are you a Pessimist^ What will 
the other dandies say? They will all have to go into 
moummg lOO 

LORD GORING (rising) No Lady Chiltern, I am 
not a Pessimist Indeed I am not sure that I quite 
know what Pessimism realty means All I do know 
is that life cannot be understood without much 
charitv cannot be lived without much charity It is 
love, and not German philosophy that is the true 
explanation of this world whatever may be the ex 
planation of the next And if you are ever in trouble 
Lady Chiltern, trust me absolutely and I will help 
you m every way I can If you ever want me come no 
to me for my assistance and you shall have it Come 
at once to me 

LADY CHILTERN (looking at him in surprise) Lord 
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Goring you are talking quite seriously I don t think 
I ever heaid you talk seriousl) befoie 

LORD GORING {laughing) You must excuse me 
Lad\ Chiltern It won t occui again if I can help it 
LADY CHILTERN But I like you to be serious 

Enter Mabel Chiltern in the most ravishing frock 

MABEL chiltern Dear Gertrude, dont say such 
a dreadful thmg to Loid Goiing Seriousness would 
be very unbecoming to him Good afternoon Loid 
10 Gormg^ Pray be as trivial as you can 

LORD GORING I should like to Miss Mabel but I 
am afraid I am a little out of practice this 
morning and besides I have to be going now 

MABEL CHILTERN Just when I have come What 
dreadful manneis you have’ I am sure you were very 
badly brought up 
LORD GORING I WaS 

MABEL CHILTERN I wish I had brought you up’ 
LORD GORING I am SO sorry you didn t 
20 MABEL CHILTERN It IS too late now I suppose^ 
LORD GORING (smiling) I am not sure 
MABEL CHILTERN Will you ride to morrow morn 
mg? 

LORD GORING Yes, at ten 
MABEL CHILTERN Don t forget 
LORD GORING Of course I shant By the way, 
Lady Chiltern there is no list of your guests m 
The Mornmg Post of to day It has apparently 
been ciowded out by the County Council or the 
30 Lambeth Conference or something equally boring 
Could you let me have a hst^ I have a particular 
reason for asking you 

LADY CHILTERN I am sure Mr Tr afford will be 
able to give you one 

LORD GORING Thanks so much 
MABEL CHILTERN Tommy IS the most useful pei- 
son m London 

LORD GORING {turning to her) And who is the 
most ornamental^ 

40 MABEL CHILTERN {triumphantly) I am 

LORD GORING How clever of you to guess it’ 
{Takes up his hat and cane ) Good by Lady Chil- 
tem’ You will remember what I said to you, wont 
vou^ 

LADY CHILTERN Yes, but I don t know why you 
said it to me 

LORD GORING I hardly know myself Good by 
Miss Mabel’ 

MABEL CHILTERN {with a little moue of disap 
50 pointment) I wish you weie not going I have had 
four wonderful adventures this morning four and a 
half in fact You might stop and listen to some of 
them 

LORD GORING How Very selfish of vou to have 
four and a half’ There won t be any left for me 


MABEL CHILTERN I don t Want you to have any 
They would not be good for you 

LORD GORING That IS the fiist unkmd thing you 
have evei said to me How chaimmgly you said it’ 

Ten tomorrow 60 

MABEL CHILTERN Sharp 

LORD GORING Quite sharp But dont bung Mr 
Tiaffoid 

MABEL CHILTERN {with a little toss of the head) 

Of couise I shant bring Tommy Trafford Tommy 
Ti afford is m great disgrace 

LORD GORING I am delighted to hear it {Bows 
and goes out ) 

MABEL CHILTERN Gertiude, I wish you would 
speak to Tommy Trafford 70 

LADY CHILTERN What has poor Mr Trafford done 
this time^ Robert says he is the best secretary he has 
ever had 

MABEL CHILTERN Well, Tommy has proposed to 
me agam Tommy really does nothing but propose 
to me He proposed to me last night m the music 
room when I was quite unprotected as there was an 
elaboiate trio going on I didnt dare to make the 
smallest repartee, I need haidly tell you If I had it 
would have stopped the music at once Musical peo so 
pie are so absurdly unreasonable They always want 
one to be perfectly dumb at the very moment when 
one IS longmg to be absolutely deaf Then he pro 
posed to me in broad daylight this mornmg m front 
of that dreadful statue of Achilles Really the things 
that go on in fiont of that woik of art are quite 
appalling The police should interfere At luncheon 
I saw by the glaie in his eye that he was going to 
propose again and I just managed to check him m 
time by assuring him that I was a bimetahst For- 90 
tunately I don t know what bimetalism means And 
I dont believe anybody else does either But the 
observation crushed Tommy for ten mmutes He 
looked quite shocked And then Tommy is so annoy- 
ing m the way he proposes If he proposed at the 
top of his voice I should not mind so much That 
might produce some effect on the public But he 
does It in a horrid confidential way When Tommy 
wants to be romantic he talks to one just like a 
doctoi I am veiy fond of Tommy but his methods 100 
of proposing are quite out of date I wish Gertrude 
you would speak to him and tell him that once a 
week IS quite often enough to propose to any one 
and that it should always be done in a manner that 
attracts some attention 

LADY CHILTERN Dear Mabel, don t talk like that 
Besides, Robeit thinks veiv highly of Mr Tiaffoid 
He believes he has a brilliant future before him 

MABEL CHILTERN Oh’ I wouldn t marry a man 
with a futuie before him for anything under the 110 
sun 

LADY CHILTERN Mabel! 
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MABEL CHiLTERN I Icnow dear You married a 
man with a future, didnt you^ But then Robeit 
was a genius and you have a noble self sacrificing 
character You can stand geniuses I have no charac- 
ter at all and Robert is the only genius I could ever 
bear As a rule I thmk they are quite impossible 
Geniuses talk so much dont they^ Such a bad 
habit * And they are always thinking about them 
selves, when I want them to be thinkmg about me 
10 I must go round now and reheaise at Lady Basil- 
don s You remember we are having tableaux don t 
you? The Triumph of somethmg I don t know what^ 
I hope It will be triumph of me Only triumph I am 
really mterested in at present {Kmes Lady Chil- 
TERN and goes out then comes runnmg back ) Oh 
Gertrude do you know who is commg to see you^ 
That dreadful Mrs Cheveley m a most lovely gown 
Did you ask her^ 

LADY CHILTERN (nsing) Mrs Cheveley^ Commg 
20 to see me^ Impossible* 

MABEL CHILTERN I assure you she is coming up- 
stairs as large as life and not nearly so natural 
LADY CHILTERN You need not wait Mabel Re 
member Lady Basildon is expectmg you 

MABEL CHILTERN Oh* I must shake hands with 
Lady Markby She is delightful I love being scolded 
by her 

Enter Mason 

MASON Lady Markby Mrs Cheveley 

30 Enter Lady Markby and Mrs Cheveley 

LADY CHILTERN (advancing to meet them) Dear 
Lady Markby, how nice of you to come and see me* 
(Shakes hands mth her, and bows somewhat dts 
tantly to Mrs Cheveley ) Won t you sit down, 
Mrs Cheveley'^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Thanks Isn t that Miss Chiltem^ 
I should hke so much to know her 

LADY CHILTERN Mabel Mrs Cheveley wishes to 
know you (Mabel Chiltern gives a little nod ) 

40 MRS CHEVELEY (sitting down) I thought your 
frock so charmmg last night, Miss Chiltern So sim- 
ple and suitable 

MABEL CHILTERN Really*^ I must tell my dress- 
maker It will be such a surprise to her Good by 
Lady Markby! 

LADY MARKBY Gomg already^ 

MABEL CHILTERN I am SO sorry but I am obliged 
to I am just off to rehearsal I have got to stand on 
my head in some tableaux 

50 LADY MARKBY On your head child? Oh! I hope 
not* I beheve it is most unhealthy (Takes a seat 
on the sofa next Lady Chiltern ) 

MABEL CHILTERN But it IS foi an excellent char 


ity in aid of the Undeserving, the only people I 
am really interested in I am the secretary and 
Tommy Trafford is treasurer 

MRS CHEVELEY And what IS Lord Gormg? 

MABEL CHILTERN Oh* Loid Goring is president 

MRS CHEVELEY The post should suit him admi 
rably, unless he has deteriorated since I knew him 6o 
fiist 

LADY MARKBY (reflecting) You are remarkably 
modem Mabel A little too modem, perhaps Noth 
mg IS so dangerous as bemg too modem One is apt 
to grow old fashioned quite suddenly I have known 
many instances of it 

MABEL CHILTERN What a dreadful prospect* 

LADY MARKBY Ah* my dear you need not be 
nervous You will always be as pretty as possible 
That is the best fashion there is and the only fashion 7o 
that England succeeds m setting 

MABEL CHILTERN (with a curtsey) Thank you so 
much, Lady Markby, for England and myself 
(Goes out ) 

LADY MARKBY (turning to Lady Chiltern) Dear 
Gertmde, we just called to know if Mrs Cheveley s 
diamond brooch has been found 

LADY CHILTERN Here? 

MRS CHEVELEY Yes I missed It when I got back 
to Claridges, and I thought I might possibly have so 
dropped it here 

LADY CHILTERN I have heard nothing about it 
But I will send for the butler and ask (Touches 
the bell ) 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh pray dont trouble, Lady 
Chiltern I dare say I lost it at the Opera, before 
we came on here 

LADY MARKBY Ah yes, I suppose It must have 
been at the Opera The fact is we all scramble and 
jostle so much nowadays that I wonder we have 90 
anything at all left on us at the end of an evening I 
know myself that when I am commg back from the 
Drawmg Room, I always feel as if I hadn t a shred 
on me, except a small shred of decent reputation, 
just enough to prevent the lower classes making 
pamful observations through the wmdows of the 
carriage The fact is that our Society is terribly 
overpopulated Really some one should arrange a 
proper scheme of assisted emigration It would do a 
great deal of good loo 

MRS CHEVELEY I quite agree with you. Lady 
Markby It is nearly six years smce I have been in 
London for the season, and I must say Society has 
become dreadfully mixed One sees the oddest peo 
pie everywhere 

LADY MARKBY That IS quite true, dear But one 
needn t know them I m sure I don t know half the 
people who come to my house Indeed from all I 
hear, I shouldn t like to 
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Enter Mason 

LADY CHiLTERN What sort of a biooch was it that 
you lost Mis Cheveleyr^ 

MRS CHEVELEY A diamond snake-brooch with a 
ruby a rather large ruby 

LADY MARKBY I thought you Said there was a 
sapphire on the head dear? 

MRS CHEVELEY (sTUtUng) No Lady Markby — a 
ruby 

10 LADY MARKBY (noddtng her head) And very be 
coming I am quite sure 

LADY CHILTERN Has a ruby and diamond brooch 
been found in any of the rooms this morning 
Mason^ 

MASON No, my lady 

MRS CHEVELEY It really is of no consequence 
Lady Chiltem I am so sorry to have put you to any 
inconvenience 

LADY CHILTERN (coldltj) Oh, it has been no m 
20 convenience That will do Mason You can brmg 
tea 

LADY MARKBY Well I must say it is most annoying 
to lose anythmg I remember once at Bath years 
ago, losing m the Pump Room an exceedmgly hand- 
some cameo bracelet that Sir John had given me I 
dont think he has ever given me anythmg since I 
am sorry to say He has sadly degenerated Really 
this horiid House of Commons quite rums our hus 
bands for us I thmk the Lower House by far the 
30 greatest blow to a happy married life that there has 
been since that terrible thing called the Higher Edu 
cation of Women was invented 

LADY CHILTERN Ah^ it IS heresy to say that in this 
house, Lady Markby Robert is a great champion 
of the Higher Education of Women and so, I am 
afraid, am I 

MRS CHEVELEY The higher education of men is 
what I should like to see Men need it so sadly 

LADY MARKBY They do dear But I am afraid 
40 such a scheme would be quite unpractical I dont 
thmk man has much capacity for development He 
has got as far as he can and that is not far is it^ 
With regard to women well, dear Gertrude you 
belong to the younger generation and I am suie it is 
all right if you approve of it In my time of course 
we were taught not to understand anythmg That 
was the old system, and wonderfully mterestmg it 
was I assure you that the amount of things I and 
my poor dear sister were taught not to understand 
50 was quite extraordmaiy But modem women under 
stand everything I am told 

MRS CHEVELEY Except their husbands That is 
the one thing the modem woman never understands 

LADY MARKBY And a Very good thing too, dear I 
dare say It might break up many a happy home if 
they did Not yours I need hardly say, Gertrude 


You have married a pattern husband I wish I 
could say as much for myself But since Sir John 
has taken to attending the debates regulaily which 
he nevei used to do m the good old days his Ian- 60 
guage has become quite impossible He always seems 
to think that he is addressing the House, and conse- 
quently whenever he discusses the state of the agii- 
cultural laborer or the Welsh Church or something 
quite improper of that kind I am obliged to send 
all the servants out of the room It is not pleasant to 
see ones own butler who has been with one for 
twenty thiee years actually blushing at the side 
board and the footmen makmg contortions m cor- 
ners like pel sons m circuses I assure you my hfe 70 
will be quite ruined unless they send John at once 
to the Uppei House He wont take any interest m 
politics then wiU he^ The House of Lords is so 
sensible An assembly of gentlemen But m his pres 
ent state Sir John is leally a great trial Why this 
morning before breakfast was half over, he stood 
up on the hearth rug put his hands in his pockets 
and appealed to the country at the top of his voice 
I left the table as soon as I had my second cup of 
tea, I need hardly say But his violent language so 
could be heard all over the housed I tiust Gertiude 
that Sir Robert is not like thatf^ 

LADY CHILTERN But I am Very much mterested m 
pohtics Lady Markb) I love to hear Robert talk 
about them 

LADY MARKBY Well I hopc he IS not as devoted 
to Blue Books as Sir John is I don t thmk they can 
be quite improving reading for any one 

MRS CHEVELEY (languidly) I have never read a 
Blue Book I prefer books in yellow coveis 90 
LADY MARKBY (genially unconscious) Yellow is a 
gayer color is it not^ I used to wear yellow a good 
deal in my early days and would do so now if Sir 
John was not so painfully personal in his observa 
tions and a man on the question of dress is always 
ridiculous IS he notf^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh no^ I think men are the only 
authorities on dress 

LADY MARKBY Really^ One wouldn t say so from 
the sort of hats they weai would one? (The butler loo 
enters followed by the footman Tea is set on a 
small table close to Lady Chiltern ) 

LADY CHILTERN May I give you some tea Mis 
Cheveley^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Thanks (The butler hands Mrs 
Cheveley a cup of tea on a salver ) 

LADY CHILTERN Some tea Lady Markby? 

LADY MARKBY No thanks dear (The servants go 
out ) The fact is, I have promised to go round for 
ten minutes to see poor Lady Brancaster who is in no 
very gieat trouble Her daughter quite a well 
brought up gill too, has actually become engaged to 
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be married to a curate m Shropshiie It is very sad 
veiy sad mdeed I cant understand this modem 
mania for curates In my time we giils siw them of 
couise lunnmg about the place like rabbits But we 
never took any notice of them I need hardly say But 
I am told that nowadays countiy society is quite 
honeycombed with them I thmk it most irreligious 
And then the eldest son has quarieled with his fa- 
ther and It IS said that when they meet at the club 
10 Lord Brancaster always hides himself behind the 
money aiticle m The Times However I beheve 
that IS quite a common occurience nowadays and 
that they have to take in extra copies of The Times 
at all the clubs m St James s Street there are so 
many sons who wont have anything to do with 
their fatheis, and so many fathers who won t speak 
to their sons I think myself, it is very much to be 
regietted 

MRS CHEVELEY So do I Fathers have so much to 
20 learn from tlieir sons nowadays 

LADY MARRBY Really dear^ What^ 

MRS CHEVELEY The art of livmg The only really 
Fme Art we have produced m modern times 

LADY MARKBY (shaking her head) Ah^ I am afiaid 
Lord Brancaster knew a good deal about that More 
than his poor wife ever did (Turning to Lady 
Chiltern ) You know Lady Biancaster dont you, 
dear^ 

lady chiltern Just slightly She was staying at 
30 Langton last autumn when we were there 

LADY MARKBY Well, like all stout women she 
looks the very picture of happiness as no doubt you 
noticed But there are many tragedies in her family 
besides this affair of the curate Her own sister Mrs 
Jekyll has a most unhappy life through no fault of 
her own I am sorry to say She ultimately was so 
broken hearted that she went into a convent, or on 
to the operatic stage I forget which No I think 
it ws decorative art needlework she took up I know 
40 <jhe had lost all sense of pleasuie in hfe (Rising ) 
And Gertrude if you will allow me I shall leave 
Mis Cheveley in your charge and call back for her 
m a quaitei of an hour Oi peihaps dear Mis 
Cheveley you wouldnt mmd waiting in the car- 
nage while I am with Lady Biancaster As I intend 
it to be a visit of condolence I shant stay long 
MRS CHEVELEY (rising) I don t mind waitmg m 
the cairiage at all, provided there is somebody to 
look at me 

so LADY MARKBY Well, I hear the cuiate is always 
prowling about the house 

MRS CHEVELEY I am afraid I am not fond of girl 
friends 

LADY CHILTERN (nsmg) Oh I hope Mrs Cheve 
ley will stay heie a little I should like to have a 
few minutes conversation with hei 

MRS CHEVELEY How veiy kind of you, Ladv 


Chiltein* Believe me nothing would give me gieatei 
pleasuie 

LADY MARKBY Ah^ no doubt you both have many 6o 
pleisant reminiscences of your schooldays to talk 
ovei togethei Good bv dear Gertiaide^ Shall I see 
) ou at Ladv Bonar s to night^ She has discovered a 
wondeiful new genius He does nothing at all 
I believe That is a great comfoit is it not^ 

L\DY CHILTERN Robeit and I are dmmg at home 
by ourselves to night, and I don t think I shall go 
anywheie afterwards Robert of course, will have to 
be in the House But there is nothing interesting on 
LADY MARKBY Dmmg at home by youiselves^ Is 70 
that quite piudent^ Ah I forgot your husband is 
an exception Mine is the general rule and nothing 
ages a woman so rapidly as having married the gen 
eral rule (Exit Lady Markby 

MRS CHEVELEY Wonderful woman Lady Markby, 
isnt she^ Talks moie and says less than anybody I 
ever met She is made to be a public speaker Much 
moie so than her husband though he is a typical 
Englishman always dull and usually yiolent 

LADY CHILTERN (makes no answer but remains so 
standing Theie is a pause Then the eyes of the 
two women meet Lady Chiltern looks stem and 
pale Mrs Cheveley seems rather amused) Mrs 
Cheveley I thmk it is right to tell you quite frankly 
that had I known who you really were I should 
not have invited you to my house last night 
MRS CHEVELE\ (with an impertinent smile) 
Really^ 

LADY CHILTERN I could DOt have done so 
MRS cheveley I see that after aU these yeais 90 
you have not changed a bit, Gertrude 
LADY CHILTERN I nevei change 
MRS CHEVELEY (elevating her eyebrows) Then 
hfe has taught you nothing^ 

LADY CHILTERN It has taught me that a person 
who has once been guilty of a dishonest and dishon 
orable action may be guilty of it a second time and 
should be shunned 

MRS CHEVELEY Would you apply that rule to 
eveiy one^ loo 

lady chiltern Yes to every one without excep 
tion 

MRS cheveley Then I am sorry for you Gei 
trude very sorry for you 

lady chiltern You see now I am sure, tliat for 
many reasons any furthei acquaintance between us 
durmg your stay in London is quite impossible^ 

MRS cheveley (leaning back in her chair) Do 
you know Gertiude I don t mmd yom talking moral 
ity a bit Moiality is simply the attitude we adopt no 
towaids people whom we personally dislike You 
dislike me I am quite aware of thit And I have 
alwa}s detested you And yet I have come here to 
do you a seivice 
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lady chiltern (contemptuously) Like the serv 
ice you wished to render my husband last night I 
suppose Thank heaven I saved him from that 
MRS CHEVELEY (starting to her feet) It was you 
who made him write that msolent letter to me? It 
was you who made him break his promise^ 
lady chiltern Yes 

MRS CHEVELEY Then you must make him keep 
it I give you till to morrow morning — ^no more If 
xo by that time your husband does not solemnly bmd 
himself to help me in this great scheme in which I 
am interested — 

LADY CHILTERN This fraudulent speculation — 
MRS CHEVELEY Call it what you choose I hold 
your husband in the hollow of my hand and if you 
are wise you will make him do what I tell him 
LADY CHILTERN (rising and going towards her) 
You are impertinent What has my husband to do 
with you^ With a woman like you^ 

20 MRS CHEVELEY (with a bitter laugh) In this 
world like meets with like It is because your hus 
band is himself fraudulent and dishonest that we 
pair so well together Between you and him there 
are chasms He and I are closer than friends We are 
enemies hnked together The same sin binds us 
LADY CHILTERN How dare you class my husband 
with yourself How dare you threaten him or me^ 
Leave my house You are unfit to enter it (Sir 
Robert Chiltern enters from behind He hears his 
30 wifes last words and sees to whom they are ad- 
dressed He grows deadly pale ) 

MRS CHEVELEY Your house^ A house bought with 
the price of dishonoi A house everything in which 
has been paid for by fiaud (Turns round and sees 
Sir Robert Chiltern ) Ask him what the origin 
of his f 01 tune is I Get him to tell you how he sold to 
a stockbiokei a Cabinet secret Learn from him to 
what you owe your position 

LADY chiltern It IS not tiue^ Robeit^ It is not 
40 true* 

MRS CHEVELEY (pointing at him with outstretched 
finger) Look at him* Can he deny it^ Does he 
dare toi^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Gol Go at once You have 
done your woist now 

MRS CHEVELEY My worst^ I have not yet finished 
with you with either of you I give you both till to 
morrow at noon If by then you don t do what I bid 
you to do, the whole world shall know the origin of 
50 Robert Chiltern (Sir Robert Chiltern strikes the 
bell Enter Mason ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Show Mrs Cheveley out 
(Mrs Cheveley starts, then bows with somewhat 
exaggerated politeness to Lady Chiltern who 
makes no sign of response As she passes by Sir 
Robert Chiltern who is standing close to the 
door she pauses for a moment and looks him straight 


in the face She then goes out followed by the 
servant, who closes the door aftei him The husband 
and wife are left alone Lady Chiltern stands 60 
like some one in a dreadful dream Then she turns 
round and looks at her husband She looks at him 
with strange eyes as though she was seeing him for 
the first time ) 

LADY CHILTERN You sold a Cabmet secret for 
money* You began your life with fiaud* You built up 
your career on dishonor* Oh tell me it is not tiue* 

Lie to me* Lie to me* Tell me it is not truel 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What this woman said is 
quite true But Gertrude listen to me You dont yc 
realize how I was tempted Let me tell you the 
whole thing (Goes towards her ) 

LADY CHILTERN Don t come near me Don t touch 
me I feel as if you had soiled me forever Oh* what 
a mask you have been wearing all these years* A 
horrible painted mask* You sold yourself for money 
Oh* a common thief were better You put yourself 
up to sale to the highest bidder* You were bought 
m the market You bed to the whole world And 
yet you will not lie to me 80 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (rushing towards her) Ger 
trude* Gertrude* 

LADY CHILTERN (thrusting him back with out 
stretched hands) No dont speak* Say nothmg* 

Your voice wakes terrible memories — ^memories of 
thmgs that made me love you — ^memories of woids 
that made me love you — memories that now are 
horrible to me And how I worshiped you* You were 
to me something apart from common life a thing 
pure, noble honest without stain The world seemed 90 
to me finer because you were in it and goodness 
more real because you lived And now — oh when 
I think that I made of a man like you my ideal* the 
ideal of my life* 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN There was your mistake 
There was your eiror The erroi all women commit 
Why can t you women love us faults and alP Why 
do you place us on monstrous pedestals*^ We have 
all feet of clay women as well as men but when we 
men love women we love them knowing their 100 
weaknesses their follies, their imperfections, love 
them all the more it may be for that reason It is 
not the peifect but the imperfect who have need of 
love It IS when we are wounded by our own hands 
or by the hands of others that love should come to 
cure us — else what use is love at alP All sms, except 
a sin against itself Love should forgive All lives 
save loveless lives true Love should pardon A man s 
love IS like that It is wider, larger moie human 
than a womans Women thmk that they are mak no 
mg ideals of men What they are making of us are 
false idols merely You made your false idol of me 
and I had not the courage to come down show you 
my wounds, tell you my weaknesses I was afraid 
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that I might lose your love as I have lost it now 
And so, last night you ruined my life for me — ^yes 
rumed it^ What this woman asked of me was nothing 
compared to what she ofFered to me She oflFered 
security peace, stability The sin of my youth that 
I had thought was buried, rose up m fiont of me 
hideous, horrible, with its hands at my throat I 
could have killed it forever, sent it back into its 
tomb destroyed its record, burned the one witness 
10 against me You prevented me No one but you you 
know it And now what is there before me but pub- 
lic disgrace, rum, terrible shame the mockery of 
the world a lonely dishonored life a lonely dis- 
honored death it may be, some day^ Let women 
make no more ideals of men^ let them not put them 
on altars and bow before them, or they may rum 
other lives as completely as you — ^you whom I have 
so wildly loved — ^have ruined mme^ (He passes from 
the room Lady Chiltern rushes towards him hut 
20 the door is closed when she reaches it Pale with 
anguish bewildered helpless she sways like a plant 
in the water Her hands, outstretched seem to trem 
hie in the air like blossoms in the wind Then she 
flings herself down beside a sofa and buries her 
face Her sobs are like the sobs of a child ) 

CURTAIN 


ACT III 

Scene — The Library in Lord Coking’s house An 
Adams room On the right is the door leading 
30 into the hall On the left the door of the smok 

mg room A pair of folding doors at the back 
open into the drawing room The fire is lit 
Phipps the butler, is arranging some news 
papers on the writing-table The distinction of 
Phipps is his impassivity He has been termed 
by enthusiasts the Ideal Butler The Sphinx is 
not so incommunicable He is a mask with a 
manner Of his intellectual or emotional life 
history knows nothing He represents the dom- 
40 mance of form 

Enter Lord Goring m evening dress with a button- 
hole He IS wearing a silk hat and Inverness 
cape White gloved he carries a Louis Seize 
cane His are all the delicate fopperies of Fash- 
ion One sees that he stands in immediate rela- 
tion to modern life makes it indeed, and so 
masters it He is the first well-dressed philos- 
opher in the history of thought 

LORD goring Got my second buttonhole for me, 
50 Phipps? 


PHIPPS Yes my lord (Takes his hat, cane and 
cape and presents new buttonhole on salver ) 

LORD goring Rathei distinguished thing Phipps 
I am the only peison of the smallest importance in 
London at present who weais a buttonhole 
PHIPPS Yes my lord I have observed that 
LORD goring (taking out old buttonhole) You 
see Phipps Fashion is what one wears oneself What 
IS unfashionable is what other people wear 

PHIPPS Yes my lord 6 q 

LORD goring Just as vulgarity is simply the 
conduct of other people 
PHIPPS Yes my lord 

LORD GORING (putting in new buttonhole) And 
falsehoods the truths of other people 
PHIPPS Yes my lord 

LORD GORING Other people are quite dreadful 
The only possible society is oneself 
PHIPPS Yes, my lord 

LORD GORING To love oneself is the beginning of 70 
a life long romance Phipps 
PHIPPS Yes mv lord 

LORD GORING (looking at himself in the glass) 
Dont think I quite like this buttonhole Phipps 
Makes me look a httle too old Makes me almost m 
the piime of life eh, Phipps^ 

PHIPPS I dont observe any alteration m your 
lordships appearance 

LORD goring You dont Phipps^ 

PHIPPS No my lord so 

LORD GORING I am not quite sure For the future 
a more trivial buttonhole Phipps on Thursday 
evenmgs 

PHIPPS I will speak to the florist, my lord She 
has had a loss in her family lately, which perhaps 
accounts for the lack of triviality your lordship com- 
plains of in the buttonhole 

LORD GORING Extraordinaiy thing about the lowei 
classes in England — ^they aie always losing then 
relations 90 

PHIPPS Yes, my lord' They are extremely fortunate 
in that respect 

LORD goring (turns round and looks at him 
Phipps remains impassive) Hum' Any letters, 
Phipps^ 

PHIPPS Three, my lord' (Hands letters on a 
salver ) 

LORD GORING (takes letters) Want my cab round 
m twenty minutes 

PHIPPS Yes, my loid (Goes towards door ) 100 

lord GORING (holds up letter in pink envelope) 
Ahem' Phipps, when did this letter arrive^ 

PHIPPS It was brought by hand just after youi 
lordship went to the Club 

lord gorinc That will do {Exit Phipps ) Lad> 
Chiltem s handwriting on Lady Chiltern s pink note 
papei That is lather curious I thought Robert was 
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to wiite Wondei what Lady Chiltem has got to 
say to me^ (Sits at hweau and opens letter, and 
reads it ) I want you I tiust you I am coming to 
you Gertrude (Puts down the letter with a puz 
zled look Then takes it up and reads it again 
slowly ) I want you I tiust you I am coming to 
you So she has found out eveiything* Pooi woman^ 
Poor woman^ (Pulls out watch and looks at it ) But 
what an hour to calP Ten o clocks I shall have to 
10 give up going to the Beikshires However it is al- 
ways nice to be expected and not to arrive I am 
not expected at the Bachelors, so I shall certainly 
go there Well I will make her stand by her hus 
band That is the only thing foi her to do That is 
the only thing for any woman to do It is the growth 
of the moral sense in woman that makes marriage 
such a hopeless one sided institution Ten o clock 
She should be here soon I must tell Phipps I am not 
in to any one else (Goes towards hell ) 

20 Enter Phipps 

PHIPPS Lord Caversham 

LORD GORING Oh why will parents always appeal 
at the wiong time^ Some extiaordinary mistake in 
nature I suppose (Enter Lord Caversham ) De 
lighted to see you my deai father (Goes to meet 
him ) 

LORD CAVERSHAM Take my cloak off 
LORD GORING Is it worth while father^ 

LORD CAVERSHAM Of course it IS worth while sir 
30 Which is the most comfortable chair^ 

LORD GORING This One, father It is the chair I 
use myself when I have visitors 

LORD CAVERSHAM Thank ye No draught I hope 
m this loom^ 

LORD GORING No, father 

LORD CAVERSHAM (sitting dowu) Glad to hear it 
Can t stand draughts No draughts at home 
LORD GORING Good many breezes, father 
LORD CAVERSHAM Eh^ Eh^ Don t understand what 
40 you mean Want to have a seiious conversation with 
you sir 

LORD GORING My dear fathei^ At this hour^ 

LORD CAVERSHAM Well Sir it IS Only ten o clock 
What IS your objection to the hour^ I thmk the 
hour is an admirable hour^ 

LORD GORING Well the fact is father this is not 
my day for talking seriously I am very soiry, but it 
IS not my day 

LORD CAVERSHAM What do you mean sir^ 
so LORD GORING During the season, father I only 
talk seriously on the first Tuesday in every month 
fiom four to seven 

LORD CAVERSHAM Well make it Tuesday sir 
make it Tuesday 

LORD GORING But it IS after seven, father and my 


doctoi says I must not have any seiious convex sition 
after seven It makes me talk in my sleep 

LORD CAVERSHAM Talk in youi sleep su^ What 
does that matter^ You are not married 

LORD GORING No fathei I am not married 60 

LORD CAVERSHAM Hum^ That IS what I have 
come to talk to you about sir You have got to get 
man led, and at once Why when I was your age 
sir, I had been an inconsolable widower for three 
months and was already paying my addresses to 
youi admirable mother Damme sir it is your duty 
to get married You can t be always living for pleas 
ure Every man of position is married nowadays 
Bachelors aie not fashionable any more They are a 
damaged lot Too much is known about them You 70 
must get a wife sir Look where your friend Robert 
Chiltem has got to by probity hard woik, and a 
sensible marriage with a good woman Why dont 
you imitate him sii^ Why dont you take him for 
your modeP 

LORD GORING I think I shall father 
LORD CAVERSHAM I wish you would Sir Then I 
should be happy At present I make your mothers 
life miserable on your account You are heartless 
Sir quite heartless 80 

LORD GORING I hope not father 
LORD CAVERSHAM And it IS high time for you to 
get married You aie thirtv-fom years of age sir 
LORD GORING Yes father, but I only admit to 
thirty two — thirty one and a half when I have a 
really good buttonhole This buttonhole is not 
trivial enough 

LORD CAVERSHAM I tell you you are thirty foui 
Sir And there is a draught in your room, besides 
which makes your conduct worse Why did you 90 
tell me there was no draught sir? I feel a draught 
sir I feel it distinctly 

LORD GORING So do I father It is a dreadful 
draught I will come and see you to morrow, father 
We can talk over anything you like Let me help you 
on with your cloak father 

LORD CAVERSHAM No Sir, I have called this 
evenmg for a definite purpose and I am going to 
see it through at all costs to my health or yours Put 
down my cloak sii 100 

LORD GORING Certainly, father But let us go into 
another room (Rings bell ) There is a dreadful 
draught here (Enter Phipps ) Phipps, is there a 
good file in the smokmg-room^ 

PHIPPS Yes my lord 

LORD GORING Come m theie, father Your sneezes 
are quite heart rending 

LORD CAVERSHAM Well, Sir I suppose I have a 
light to sneeze when I choose^ 

LORD GORING (apologetically) Quite so, fathei I no 
was merely expressing sympathy 

LORD CAVERSHAM Oh damn sympathy There is 
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a great deal too much of that sort of thing going on 
nowadays 

LORD GORING I quite agiee with you father If 
there was less sympathy in the world there would 
be less trouble in the world 

LORD CAVERSHAM (gomg towatds the smoking- 
room) That is a paradox sir I hate paradoxes 
LORD GORING So do I father Everybody one 
meets is a paradox nowadays It is a great bore It 
10 makes society so obvious 

LORD CAVERSHAM (turning round and looking at 
his son beneath his bushy eyebrows) Do you always 
really understand what you say sir^ 

LORD GORING (after some hesitation) Yes, father, 
if I listen attentively 

LORD CAVERSHAM (indignantly) If you listen at 
tentivelyl Conceited young puppy ^ (Goes of 
grumbling into the smoking room Phipps enters ) 
LORD GORING Phipps, there is a lady coming to see 
20 me this evening on particular business Show her mto 
the drawing room when she arrives You understand^ 
PHIPPS Yes my lord 

LORD GORING It IS a matter of the gravest im 
portance, Phipps 

PHIPPS I understand my lord 
LORD GORING No One else is to be admitted under 
any circumstances 

PHIPPS I understand my lord (Bell rings ) 

LORD GORING Ahl that is probably the lady I shall 
30 see her myself (Just as he is going towards the door 
Lord Caversham enters from the smoking room ) 
LORD CAVERSHAM Well, siri^ am I to wait at- 
tendance on you^ 

LORD GORING (considerably perplexed) In a mo- 
ment, father Do excuse me (Lord Caversham goes 
back ) Well remember my mstructons, Phipps — 
mto that room 

PHIPPS Yes my lord (Lord Goring goes into 
the smoking room Harold the footman, shows 
40 Mrs Cheveley in Lamia like, she is in green and 
silver She has a cloak of black satin lined with 
dead rose leaf silk ) 

HAROLD What name madam? 

MRS CHEVELEY (to Phipps who advanccs towards 
her) Is Lord Gormg not here^ I was told he was at 
home^ 

PHIPPS His lordship is engaged at present with 
Lord Caversham, madam (Turns a cold glassy eye 
on Harold, who at once retires ) 
so MRS CHEVELEY (to her Self) How very fihaP 

PHIPPS His lordship told me to ask you, madam 
to be kmd enough to wait in the drawmg room for 
him His lordship will come to you there 

MRS CHEVELEY (with a look of Surprise) Lord 
Gormg expects me^ 

PHIPPS Yes madam 

MRS CHEVELEY Are you quite sure^ 


PHIPPS His lordship told me that if a lady called 
I was to ask her to wait in the drawing lOom (Goes 
to the door of the drawing room and opens it ) His 6o 
lordships directions on the subject were verv pie 
cise 

MRS CHEVELEY (to herself) How thoughtful of 
him^ To expect the unexpected shows a thoroughly 
modem mtellect (Goes towards the drawing room 
and looks in ) Ugh^ How dreary a bachelors diaw 
mg-room always looks I shall have to alter all this 
(Phipps brings the lamp from the writing table ) 

No I dont care for that lamp It is far too glaiing 
Light some candles 7o 

PHIPPS (replaces lamp) Certainly, madam 
MRS CHEVELEY I hope the candles have very be 
commg shades 

PHIPPS We have had no complaints about them, 
madam as yet (Passes into the drawing room and 
begins to light the candles ) 

MRS CHEVELEY (to her self) I wonder what 
woman he is waitmg for to night It will be delight 
ful to catch him Men always look so silly when they 
are caught And they are always being caught so 
(Looks about room and approaches the writing 
table ) What a very mterestmg room! What a very 
interesting picture ^ Wonder what his correspondence 
is like (Takes up letters ) Oh what a very umn 
teres ting correspondence^ Bills and cards debts and 
dowagers^ Who on earth writes to him on pink pa 
per^ How silly to write on pink paper^ It looks like 
the beginnmg of a middle class romance Romance 
should never begin with sentiment It should begin 
with science and end with a settlement (Puts letter 90 
down then takes it up again ) I know that hand 
writing That is Gertmde Chiltern s I remember it 
perfectly The ten commandments m every stroke of 
the pen and the moral law all over the page Won 
der what Gertrude is writing to him about? Some 
thmg horrid about me, I suppose How I detest that 
woman ^ (Reads it ) I trust you I want you I am 
commg to you Gertrude I trust you I want you 
I am commg to you (A look of triumph comes over 
her face She is fust about to steal the letter when loo 
Phipps comes in ) 

PHIPPS The candles in the drawmg room are lit 
madam, as you directed 

MRS CHEVELEY Thank you (Rises hastily and 
slips the letter undei a large silver cased blotting 
book that is lying on the table ) 

PHIPPS I trust the shades will be to your liking 
madam They are the most becoming we have They 
are the same as his lordship uses himself when he 
IS dressmg for dmner iic 

MRS CHEVELEY (with a smile) Then I am suic 
they will be perfectly right 

PHIPPS (gravely) Thank you madam (Mrs 
Cheveley goes into the drawing room Phipps close 
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the dool and retv es The door ts then slowly opened 
and Mrs Cheveley comes out and creeps stealthily 
towards the writing table Suddenly voices are heard 
from the smoking room Mrs Cheveley grows pale, 
and stops The voices grow louder and she goes 
hack into the drawing room, biting her lip ) 

Enter Lord Goring and Lord Caversham 

LORD GORING (expostulating) My dear father if I 
am to get mairied surely you will allow me to 
10 choose the time place and person? Particularly the 
person 

LORD CAVERSHAM (tcstily) That IS a matter for 
me sir You would probably make a very poor 
choice It IS I who should be consulted, not you 
There is property at stake It is not a matter for 
affection Affection comes later on m married hfe 
LORD GORING Yes In mairied life affection comes 
where people thoroughly dislike each other father, 
doesnt it^ (Puts on Lord Caversham s cloak for 
20 him ) 

lord caversham Certainly sir I mean certainly 
not sir You aie talking very foolishly to night What 
I say IS that marriage is a matter for common sense 
LORD GORING But women who have common sense 
are so curiously plain father aren t they^ Of course 
I only speak from hearsay 
LORD caversham No woman plam or pretty, has 
any common sense at all sir Common sense is the 
privilege of our sex 

30 LORD GORING Quite SO And we men are so self- 
sacrificing that we never use it do we, father'^ 

LORD caversham I use it sir I use nothing else 
LORD GORING So my mother tells me 
LORD caversham It IS tne secret of youi mother s 
happiness You are very heartless sir very heartless 
LORD GORING I hope not father (Goes out for 
a moment Then returns looking rather put out with 
Sir Robert Chiltern ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN My dear Arthur what a 
40 piece of good luck meeting you on the doorsteps 
Your servant had ]ust told me you were not at home 
How extraordinary' 

LORD GORING The fact is I am horribly busy to 
night Robert and I gave orders I was not at home 
to any one Even my father had a comparatively cold 
reception He complained of a draught the whole 
time 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Ah' you must be at home to 
me Arthur You are my best friend Perhaps by to 
so moirow you will be my only fiiend My wife has dis- 
covered eveiy thing 

LORD GORING Ah' I guessed as much' 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (looking at him) Really' 
Howi^ 

LORD GORING (after some hesitation) Oh merely 


by something m the expiession of your face as vou 
came in Who told her^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Mrs Cheveley herself And 
the woman I love knows that I began my caieer with 
an act of low dishonesty that I built up my life upon 6 o 
the sands of shame — that I sold like a common 
huckster the secret that had been intrusted to me as 
a man of honor I thank heaven poor Lord Radley 
died without knowing that I betrayed him I would 
to God I had died befoie I had been so hoiribly 
tempted or had fallen so low (Burying his face m 
his hands ) 

LORD GORING (after a pause) You have heard 
nothing from Vienna yet m answer to your wire^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (looking Up) YeS I gOt a 70 
telegram from the first secretary at eight o clock to 
night 

LORD GORING Well? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Nothmg IS absolutel) 
known against her On the contraiy she occupies 
a rather high position m society It is a soit of open 
secret that Baron Amheim left her the greatei 
portion of his immense fortune Beyond that I can 
learn nothmg 

LORD GORING She docsn t turn out to be a spy go 
then? 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Oh' spies are of no use 
nowadays Their profession is over The newspapers 
do their work instead 

LORD GORING And thundermgly well they do it 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Arthur I am parched with 
thirst May I rmg for something? Some hock and 
seltzer? 

LORD GORING Certainly Let me (Rings the bell ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Thanks' I don t know what 90 
to do Arthur I dont know what to do and you aie 
my only friend But what a friend you are — the one 
friend I can trust I can trust you absolutely can 1 1 ? 

Enter Phipps 

LORD GORING My dear Robert of course Oh' 

(To Phipps ) Biing some hock and seltzer 
PHIPPS Yes my lord 
LORD GORING And, Phipps' 

PHIPPS Yes my lord 

LORD GORING Will you excuse me for a moment 100 
Robert? I want to give some directions to my 
servant 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Certainly 
LORD GORING When that lady calls tell her that I 
am not expected home this evening Tell her that I 
have been suddenly called out of town You undei 
stand? 

PHIPPS The lady is in that room my lord You told 
me to show her into lhat loom my loid 

LORD GORING You did perfectly light (Exit no 
Phipps ) What a mess I am in No I think I shall 
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get through it 111 give her a lecture through the 
door Awkward tiling to manage though 

sm ROBERT CHiLTERN Arthur, teU me what I 
should do My Me seems to have crumbled about 
me I am a ship without a rudder in a night without 
a star 

LORD GORING Robert you love your wife, dont 
yon^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I love her more than any 
0 thing in the woild I used to think ambition the 
great thing It is not Love is the great thmg m the 
world There is nothing but love and I love her But 
I am defamed in her eyes I am ignoble in her eyes 
There is a wide gulf between us now She has 
found me out Arthur she has found me out 

LORD GORING Has she never m her hfe done some 
folly — some indiscretion — ^that she should not for- 
give your sm^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN My wifc^ Never^ She does 
0 not know what weakness or temptation is I am of 
clay like other men She stands apart as good women 
do— pitiless m her perfection — cold and stem and 
without mercy But I love her, Arthur We are child- 
less, and I have no one else to love, no one else to 
love me Perhaps if God had sent us children she 
might have been kinder to me But God has given us 
a lonely house And she has cut my heart in two 
Dont let us talk of it I was bmtal to her this 
evenmg But I suppose when sinners talk to samts 
10 they are bmtal always I said to her thmgs that were 
hideously true on my side from my standpomt from 
the standpomt of men But don t let us talk of that 
LORD GORING Your Wife Will forgive you Perhaps 
at this moment she is forgiving you She loves you, 
Robert Why should she not forgive^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN God grant it^ God grant it^ 
{Buries his face in his hands ) But there is some 
thing more I have to tell you Arthur 

Enter Phipps with drinks 

^0 PHIPPS {hands hock and seltzer to Sir Robert 
Chiltern) Hock and seltzer sir 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Thank you 

LORD GORING Is your Carriage here, Robert^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN No I Walked from the club 
LORD goring Sir Robert will take my cab, Phipps 
PHIPPS Yes my lord 

LORD goring Robert you don t mind my sendmg 
you away^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Arthur you must let me 
10 stay for five minutes I have made up my mind what 
I am gomg to do to night m the House The debate 
on the Argentme Canal is to begm at eleven {A 
chair falls in the drawing room ) What is that^ 

LORD goring Nothing 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I heard a chair fall in the 
3 xt room Some one has been listening 


LORD goring No no, theie is no one there 
SIR ROBERT CHiLTLRN There IS some one Theie 
are lights in the lOom and the door is ajar Some one 
has been listening to every secret of my life Arthur go 
what does this mean^ 

LORD GORING Robert you aie excited unneived 
I tell you there is no one in that room Sit down 
Robert 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Do you give me your word 
that there is no one therei^ 

LORD GORING YeS 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Your word of honor^ {Sits 
down ) 

LORD GORING YeS 70 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {rtses) Arthur, let me see 
for myself 

LORD GORING No, nO 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN If there is no one there why 
should I not look m that room? Arthur you must let 
me go into that room and satisfy myself Let me 
know that no eavesdropper has heard my hfes 
secret Arthur, you dont realize what I am going 
through 

LORD GORING Robert, this must stop I have told so 
you that there is no one in that room — that is 
enough 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {rushes to the door of the 
room) It IS not enough I msist on going into this 
room You have told me there is no one there so 
what reason can you have foi refusing me? 

LORD GORING For God s sake, don t^ There is some 
one there Some one whom you must not see 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Ah I thought SO^ 

LORD GORING I forbid you to enter that room 90 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Stand back My life is at 
Stake And I dont care who is there I will know 
who it IS to whom I have told my secret and my 
shame {Enters room ) 

LORD GORING Great Heaven^ his own wife^ (Sir 
Robert comes hack, with a look of scorn and anger 
on his face ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What explanation have you 
to give me for the presence of that woman here^ 

LORD GORING Robert I swear to you on my honor 100 
that that lady is stainless and guiltless of aU offense 
towards you 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN She IS a Vile, an infamous 
thmg^ 

LORD GORING Don t say that Robertl It was for 
your sake she came here It was to try and save you 
she came here She loves you and no one else 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN You are mad What have I 
to do with her intrigues with you^ Let her remain 
your mistress ^ You aie well suited to each other no 
She, corrupt and shameful — ^you false as a friend 
treacherous as an enemy even — 

LORD GORING It IS not true Robert Before heaven 
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it IS not true In her presence and m youis I will 
explain all 

SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN Let Hie pass Sir You have 
hed enough upon your word of honor (Sir Robert 
Chiltern goes out Lord Goring rushes to the door 
of the di awing room when Mrs Cheveley comes 
out looking radiant and much amused ) 

MRS CHEVELEY {with a mock curtsey) Good 
evening Loid Goiing^ 

10 LORD GORING Mrs Cheveley’ Great Heavens^ 

May I ask what you were doing m my drawmg- 
room? 

MRS CHEVELEY Meiely listenmg I have a perfect 
passion for listening through keyholes One always 
hears such wonderful thmgs through them 

LORD GORING Doesu t that sound rather like tempt 
mg Providence'^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh! surely Providence can resist 
temptation by this time {Makes a sign to him to 
20 take her cloak off which he does ) 

LORD GORING I am glad you have called I am 
gomg to give you some good advice 

MRS CHEVELEY Oh^ pray don t One should never 
give a woman anything that she cant wear m the 
evening 

LORD GORING I See you are quite as willful as you 
used to be 

MRS CHEVELEY Far more^ I have gieady im 
pioved I have had more experience 
30 LORD GORING Too much experience is a dangerous 
thmg Pray have a cigarette Half the pretty women 
in London smoke cigarettes Personally I prefer the 
other half 

MRS CHEVELEY Thanks I never smoke My dress 
makei wouldn t hke it and a woman s first duty m 
life is to her dressmaker isnt it^ What the second 
duty IS no one has as yet discovered 

LORD GORING You have come here to sell me 
Robert Chiltern s letter haven t you^ 

40 MRS CHEVELEY To offer it to you on conditions 
How did you guess that^ 

LORD GORING Because you haven t mentioned the 
subject Have you got it with you^ 

MRS CHEVELEY (sitting down) Oh no^ A well- 
made dress has no pockets 

LORD GORING What IS your price for it^ 

MRS CHEVELEY How absurdly English you arel 
The English thmk that a check book can solve every 
problem m life Why my dear Arthur I have very 
so much more money than you have, and quite as much 
as Robert Chiltern has got hold of Money is not 
what I want 

LORD GORING What do you want then Mis 
Cheveley^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Wliy don t you call me Laura^ 
LORD GORING I doii t like the name 
MRS CHEVELEY You used to adore it 


LORD GORING Yes, that s why (Mrs Cheveley 
motions to him to sit down beside her He smiles 
and does so ) 60 

MRS CHEVELEY Aithur, you loved me once 

LORD GORING YeS 

MRS CHEVELEY And you asked me to be your 
wife 

LORD GORING That was the natural result of my 
lovmg you 

MRS CHEVELEY And you threw me over because 
you saw or said you saw, poor old Lord Mortlake 
trymg to have a violent flirtation with me m the con 
servatory at Tenby 70 

LORD GORING I am undei the impression that mv 
lawyer settled that matter with you on certain teims 
dictated by yourself 

MRS CHEVELEY At that time I was poor you 
weie rich 

LORD GORING Quite so That is why you pretended 
to love me 

MRS cheveley {shrugging her shoulders) Pooi 
old Lord Mortlake, who had only two topics of con 
versation, his gout and his wife I never could quite so 
make out which of the two he was talking about He 
used the most horrible language about them both 
Well you were silly, Arthur Why Lord Mortlake 
was never anything more to me than an amusement 
One of those utterly tedious amusements one only 
finds at an English country house on an English 
country Sunday I don t think any one at all morally 
responsible for what he or she does at an English 
country house 

LORD GORING Yes I know lots of people think 90 
that 

MRS CHEVELEY I loved you Arthur 

LORD GORING My dear Mrs Cheveley you have 
always been far too clevei to know anything about 
love 

MRS CHEVELEY I did love you And you loved 
me You know you loved me and love is a very won- 
derful thing I suppose that when a man has once 
loved a woman he will do anything for her, except 
continue to love hei? {Puts her hand on his ) 100 

LORD GORING {taking his hand away quietly) Yes 
except that 

MRS CHEVELEY (after a pause) I am tued of 
living abroad I want to come back to London I 
want to have a charming house here I want to have 
a salon If one could only teach the English how to 
talk and the Irish how to listen society here would 
be quite civilized Besides I have arrived at the ro 
mantle stage When I saw you last night at the Chil- 
teins I knew you weie the only person I had evei no 
cared for if I evei have cared for anybody, Arthui 
And so on the morning of the day )Ou marry me 
I will give you Bobei t Chiltern s letter That is my 
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offer I will give it to you now, if you promise to 
many me 

LORD GORING Now^ 

MRS CHEVELEY (smtling) To morrow 
LORD GORING Aie you really serious^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Ycs quite serious 
LORD GORING I should make you a very bad hus- 
band 

MRS CHEVELEY I dou t mmd bad husbands I 
10 have had two They amused me immensely 

LORD GORING You mean that you amused yourself 
immensely dont you^ 

MRS CHEVELEY What do you know about my 
married life^ 

LORD GORING Nothmg but I can lead it like a 
book 

MRS CHEVELEY What book^ 

LORD GORING {nstug) The Book of Numbeis 
MRS CHEVELEY Do you think it quite charmmg 
20 of you to be so lude to a woman in your own housed 
LORD GORING In the case of very fascmatmg 
women, sex is a challenge not a defense 

MRS CHEVELEY I suppose that is meant foi a 
compliment My dear Aithur women aie never dis- 
armed by compliments Men always are That is the 
difference between the two sexes 

LORD GORING Women aie never disarmed by any 
thing as fai as I know them 

MRS CHEVELEY (after a pause) Then you are 
30 going to allow your greatest friend Robert Chiltem 
to be ruined, rather than marry some one who really 
has considerable attractions left^ I thought you 
would have risen to some great height of self sacri 
fice Arthur I thmk you should And the rest of your 
life you could spend in contemplatmg your own per 
fections 

LORD GORING Oh* I do that as it is And self 
sacrifice is a thmg that should be put down by law 
It is so demoializmg to the people for whom one 
40 saciifices oneself They always go to the bad 

MRS CHEVELEY As if anythmg could demoralize 
Robeit Chiltern* You seem to forget that I know his 
real character 

LORD GORING What you know about him is not his 
real charactei It was an act of folly done in his 
youth dishonorable I admit shameful I admit un 
woithy of him I admit, and therefore not his 
true character 

MRS CHEVELEY How you men stand up for each 
50 other* 

LORD GORING How you women war agamst each 
other! 

MRS CHEVELEY (bitterly) I only war against one 
woman agamst Gertrude Chiltern I hate her I hate 
her now more than ever 

LORD GORING Because you have brought a real 
tragedy into her life I suppose 


MRS CHEVELEY (with a Sneer) Oh, there is onlv 
one leal tragedy in a woman s life The fact that hei 
past IS always her lover and her future invaiiably eo 
her husband 

LORD GORING Lady Chiltem knows nothing of the 
kind of hfe to which you are alluding 

MRS CHEVELEY A woman whose size in gloves is 
seven and three quarteis never knows much about 
anythmg You know Gertrude has always worn seven 
and three quarters?* That is one of the reasons why 
theie was never any moral sympathy between us 
Well, Arthur I suppose this romantic interview 
may be regarded as at an end You admit it was 70 
romantic don t you^ For the privilege of being your 
wife I was ready to surrender a great prize the 
chmax of my diplomatic career You decline Very 
well If Sir Robert doesnt uphold my Argentine 
scheme I expose him Voila tout 

LORD GORING You mustn t do that It would be 
vile horrible infamous 

MRS CHEVELEY (shrugging her shoulders) Oh* 
don t use big words They mean so little It is a com 
mercial transaction That is all There is no good so 
mixing up sentimentality in it I offer to sell Robert 
Chiltem a certam thing If he wont pay me my 
price he will have to pay the woild a greater price 
There is no more to be said I must go Good by 
Won t you shake hands?^ 

LORD GORING With you^ No Your tiansaction 
with Robeit Chiltem may pass as a loathsome com 
mercial transaction of a loathsome commercial age 
but you seem to have forgotten that you who came 
here to night to talk of love you whose lips dese 90 
crated the word love you to whom the thing is a 
book closely sealed went this afternoon to the house 
of one of the most noble and gentle women in the 
world to degrade her husband m her eyes, to try and 
kill her love for him to put poison m her heart and 
bitterness in her life to break her idol and it may 
be spoil her soul That I cannot forgive you That 
was honible For that there can be no forgiveness 

MRS CHEVELEY Arthur you are unjust to me Be 
heve me, you are quite unjust to me I didn t go to loo 
taunt Gertrude at all I had no idea of doing anv 
thing of the kind when I entered I called with Lady 
Markby simply to ask whether an ornament, a jewel 
that I lost somewhere last night had been found at 
the Chilterns If you don t believe me, you can ask 
Lady Markby She will tell you it is true The scene 
that occurred happened after Lady Maikby had left 
and was really forced on me by Gertrude s rudeness 
and sneers I called, oh* — a little out of malice if 
you like — ^but really to ask if a diamond brooch of no 
mine had been found That was the origin of the 
whole thing 

LORD GORING A diamond snake brooch with a 
mby? 
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MRS CHEVELEY Yes How do you know^ 

LORD GORING Because It IS found In point of fact 
I found it myself and stupidly forgot to tell the 
butler anything about it as I was leaving {Goes 
over to the writing table and pulls out the drawers ) 
It IS in this drawer No that one This is the brooch 
isn t it^ (Holds up the brooch ) 

MRS CHEVELEY Yes I am so glad to get it back 
It was a piesent 
10 LORD GORING Won t you wear it^ 

MRS CHEVELEY Certainly if you pm it in (Lord 
Goring suddenly clasps it on her arm ) Why do you 
put it on as a biacelet^ I never knew it could be 
worn as a bracelet 
lord goring Really^ 

MRS CHEVELEY (holding out her handsome arm) 
No but it looks very well on me as a bracelet, 
doesn t it^ 

lord goring Yes much better than when I saw it 
20 last 

MRS CHEVELEY When did you see it lastf^ 
lord goring (calmly) Oh ten years ago, on 
Lady Berkshire from whom you stole it 

MRS CHEVELEY (starting) What do you mean^ 
lord goring I mean that you stole that ornament 
from my cousin Mary Beikshiie, to whom I gave it 
when she was married Suspicion fell on a wi etched 
servant who was sent away in disgrace I recognized 
It last night I determined to say nothing about it 
30 till I had found the thief I have found the thief 
now and I have heaid her own confession 

MRS CHEVELEY (tossing her head) It is not true 
LORD goring You loiow it is true Why, thief is 
written across your face at this moment 

MRS CHEVELEY I Will deny the whole affair from 
begmnmg to end I will say that I have never seen 
this wretched thing that it was never in my posses 
sion (Mrs Cheveley tries to get the bracelet o§ 
her arm hut fails Lord Goring looks on amused 
40 Her thin fingers tear at the 'jewel to no purpose A 
cmse breaks from her ) 

lord goring The drawback of steahng a thmg 
Mis Cheveley is that one never knows how wonder 
ful the thmg that one steals is You cant get that 
bracelet off unless you know where the spring is 
And I see you dont know where the spring is It is 
lather difiBcult to find 

MRS CHEVELEY You brute^ You coward^ (She tries 
again to unclasp the bracelet hut fails ) 
so LORD goring Oh^ don t use big words They mean 
so little 

MRS CHEVELEY (again tears at the bracelet in a 
paroxysm of rage with inarticulate sounds Then 
stops and looks at Lord Goring) What are you 
going to do? 

lord goring I am going to ring for my servant 
He is an admirable servant Always comes in the 


moment one rings for him When he comes I will 
tell him to fetch the police 

MRS CHEVELEY (trembling) The pohce? What 6 o 
for? 

lord goring To-morrow the Berkshires wiH prose 
cute you That is what the police are for 

MRS CHEVELEY (is now in an agony of physical 
terror Her face is distorted Her mouth awry A 
mask has fallen from her She is for the moment 
dreadful to look at) Don t do that I will do any 
thmg you want Anything m the world you want 
LORD goring Give me Robert Ghiltern s lettei 
MRS CHEVELEY Stop^ Stop^ Let me have time to 70 
think 

LORD goring Give me Robert Ghiltern s letter 
MRS CHEVELEY I have not got it with me I will 
give it to you to morrow 

LORD GORING You know you are lymg Give it to 
me at once (Mrs Cheveley pulls the letter out 
and hands it to him She is hoinbly pale ) This is it? 

MRS cheveley (in a hoarse voice) Yes 
LORD GORING (tokes the letter examines it sighs 
and burns it over the lamp) Foi so well dressed a so 
woman Mrs Cheveley you have moments of ad 
mirable common sense I congiatulate you 

MRS CHEVELEY (catches sight of Lady Chiltern s 
letter the cover of which is just showing from under 
the blotting book) Please get me a glass of water 
lord goring Certainly (Goes to the corner of 
the room and pours out a glass of water While his 
back IS turned Mrs Cheveley steals Lady Chil- 
tern s letter When Lord Goring returns with the 
glass she refuses it with a gesture ) 90 

MRS CHEVEi FY Thank you Will you help me on 
with my cloak? 

lord goring With pleasure (Futs her cloak on ) 

MRS CHEVELEY Thanks I am never going to ti) 
to harm Robert Chiltem again 

LORD GORING Fortunately you have not the 
chance Mrs Cheveley 

MRS cheveley Well if even I had the chance, I 
wouldn t On the contrary I am going to render him 
a great service 100 

LORD GORING I am charmed to hear it It is a 
reformation 

MRS CHEVELEY Yes I Can t bear so upright a 
gentleman, so honorable an English gentleman be- 
ing so shamefully deceived, and so — 

LORD GORING Well? 

MRS CHEVELEY I find that somehow Gertrude 
Chiltern s dymg speech and confession has stiayed 
mto my pocket 

LORD GORING What do you mean? 110 

MRS CHEVELEY (with a bitter note of triumph in 
her voice) I mean that I am going to send Robert 
Chiltem the love letter his wife wrote to you to- 
night 
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LORD GORING Love lettei^ 

MRS CHEVELEY (laughing) I want you I trust 
you I am coming to you Gertrude (Lord Goring 
rushes to the bureau and takes up the envelope, -finds 
it empty and turns round ) 

LORD GORING You wretchcd woman must you 
always be thieving^ Give me back that letter 111 
take It from you by force You shall not leave my 
room till I have got it (He rushes towards her but 
10 Mrs Cheveley at once puts her hand on the electric 
bell that is on the table The bell sounds with shrill 
reverberations and Phipps enters ) 

MRS CHEVELEY (after a pause) Lord Goring 
merely rang that you should show me out Good- 
night, Lord Goiing’ (Goes out, followed by Phipps 
Her face is illumined with evil tnumph There is 'joy 
in her eyes Youth seems to have come hack to her 
Her last glance is like a swift arrow Lord Goring 
bites his lip and lights a cigarette ) 

20 CURTAIN 


ACT IV 

Scene — Same as Act II 

(Lord Goring is standing by the fireplace with 
his hands in his pockets He is looking rather bored ) 

Loim GORING (pulls out his watch inspects it, and 
rings the bell) It is a great nuisance I can t find any 
one in this house to talk to And I am full of mterest 
mg mformation I feel like the latest edition of some 
thmg or other 

30 Enter servant 

JAMES Sir Robert is still at the Foreign OfiSce my 
lord 

lord GORING Lady Chiltern not down yet^ 

JAMES Her ladyship has not yet left her room 
Miss Chiltem has just come in from iidmg 

lord goring (to himself) Ah I that is somethmg 

JAMES Lord Caversham has been waiting some 
time in the library for Sir Robert I told him your 
lordship was here 

40 lord goring Thank you Would you kindly tell 
him Ive gone? 

JAMES (bowing) I shall do so my lord 

(Exit servant 

lord goring Really, I dont want to meet my 
father three days runnmg It is a great deal too much 
excitement for any son I hope to goodness he won t 
come up Fathers should be neither seen nor heaid 
That IS the only proper basis for family life Mothers 
are different Mothers are darlings (Throws himself 


down into a chair, picks up a paper and begins to so 
read it ) 

Enter Lord Caversham 

LORD CAVERSHAM Well Sir what are you domg 
here^ Wastmg your time as usual, I suppose^ 

LORD goring (thows down paper and rises) My 
dear father, when one pays a visit it is for the pur 
pose of wasting other people s time not one s ovm 
lord CAVERSHAM Have you been thinking over 
what I spoke to you about last night^ 

lord goring I have been thinking about nothing eo 
else 

lord caversham Engaged to be married yet^ 
lord goring (gema%) Not yet but I hope to be 
before lunch-time 

LORD caversham (causticolly) You can have till 
dinner time if it would be of any convenience to you 
LORD goring Thanks awfully but I think Id 
sooner be engaged before lunch 

LORD caversham Humph^ Never know when you 
are serious or not 70 

LORD goring Neither do I father (A pause ) 
lord caversham I suppose you have read The 
Times this morning^ 

LORD goring (airily) The Times ? Certainly not 
I only read The Mommg Post All that one should 
know about modem life is where the Duchesses are 
anything else is quite demorahzmg 

LORD caversham Do you mean to say you have 
not read The Times leading article on Robert 
Chiltem s career^ so 

LORD goring Great heavens^ No What does it 
say^ 

LORD caversham What should it say sir^ Every 
thmg complimentary, of course Chiltem s speech 
last night on this Argentne Canal scheme was one 
of the finest pieces of oratory ever dehvered in the 
House since Cannmg 

LORD goring Ah^ Never heard of Canning Never 
wanted to And did did Chiltem uphold the 
scheme? 90 

LORD caversham Uphold it, sir? How httle you 
know him^ Why he denounced it roundly and the 
whole system of modem political finance This 
speech is the tummg point in his career as The 
Times pomts out You should read this article, sir 
(Opens The Times ) Sir Robeit Chiltem 
most rising of all our young statesmen Bril 
liant orator Unblemished career Well 
known mtegrity of character Represents what 
IS best m Enghsh public life Noble contrast to lOO 
the lax morality so common among foreign politi 
cians They will never say that of you sir 

LORD goring I sincerely hope not father How 
ever, I am delighted a^- what you tell me about 
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Robeit thoioughly delighted It shows he has got 
pluck 

LORD CAVERSHAM He has got more than pluck 
sir he has got genius 

LORD GORING Ah^ I prefer pluck It is not so com 
mon nowadays as genius is 

LORD CAVERSHAM I wish you would go into Parlia- 
ment 

LORD GORING My dear father only people who 
iQ look dull evei get into the House of Commons and 
only people who are dull ever succeed there 

LORD CAVERSHAM Why don t you try to do some- 
thing useful in hf 

LORD GORING I am fai too young 
LORD CAVERSHAM (testily) I hate this affectation 
of youth sir It is a great deal too pievalent nowa- 
days 

LORD GORING Youth isn t an affectation Youth is 
an art 

50 LORD CAVERSHAM Why don t you propose to that 
pretty Miss Chiltem^ 

LORD GORING I am of a very nervous disposition, 
especially in the morning 

LORD CAVERSHAM I don t suppose theie is the 
smallest chance of her accepting you 

LORD GORING I don t loiow how the betting stands 
to day 

LORD CAVERSHAM If she did accept you she would 
be the prettiest fool m England 
30 LORD GORING That IS ]ust what I should like to 
marry A thoroughly sensible wife would reduce me 
to a condition of absolute idiocy in less than six 
months 

LORD CAVERSHAM You don t deserve hei sir 
LORD GORING My dear father if we men mariied 
the women we deserved, we should have a very bad 
time of it 

Enter Mabel Chiltern 

MABEL CHILTERN Oh’ HoW do yOU do, 

40 Lord Caversham*^ I hope Lady Caversham is quite 
welP 

LORD CAVERSHAM Lady Caveisham is as usual as 
usual 

LORD GORING Good moming Miss Mabel’ 

MABEL CHILTERN (taking no notice at all of Lord 
Goring and addressing herself exclusively to Lord 
Caversham) And Lady Caversham s bonnets 
are they at all better’^ 

lord caversham They have had a seiious relapse, 
50 I am sorry to say 

LORD goring Good mornmg Miss Mabel’ 

MABEL chiltern (to LoRD Caversham) I hope 
an operation will not be necessary 

LORD caversham (smiling at her pertness) If it 
is we shall have to give Lady Caversham a narcotic 


Otherwise she would never consent to have a feathei 
touched 

LORD goring (with increased emphasis) Good 
morning Miss Mabel’ 

MABEL chiltern (tuming round with feigned sur eo 
prise) Oh are }Ou here^ Of course you understand 
that after your breaking your appomtment I am 
never going to speak to you agam 

LORD goring Oh, please don t say such a thing 
You aie the one person in London I really hke to 
have to listen to me 

MABEL chiltern Loid Gonng I never believe 
a single word that either you or I say to each other 
LORD CAVERSHAM You are quite right my dear 
quite right as far as he is concerned, I mean 70 
MABEL chiltern Do you thmk you could possibly 
make your son behave a little better occasionally^ 

Just as a change 

LORD CAVERSHAM I regret to say Miss Chiltern 
that I have no mfluence at all over my son I wish I 
had If I had I know what I would make him do 
MABEL chiltern I am afraid that he has one of 
those terribly weak natures that are not susceptible 
to influence 

LORD CAVERSHAM He IS veiy heartless very heart so 
less 

LORD GORING It seems to me that I am a little m 
the way here 

MABEL CHILTERN It IS Very good for you to be 
in the way and to know what people say of you 
behind your back 

LORD GORING I don t at all like knowmg what 
people say of me behind my back It makes me far 
too conceited 

LORD CAVERSHAM After that my dear, I really 90 
must bid you good morning 

MABEL chiltern Oh’ I hope you are not going 
to leave me all alone with Lord Gormg^ Especially 
at such an early hour m the day 

LORD CAVERSHAM I am afraid I cant take him 
with me to Downing Street It is not the Prime 
Mmisters day for seemg the unemployed (Shakes 
hands with Mabel Chiltern takes up his hat and 
stick and goes out, with a parting glare of indigna- 
tion at Lord Goring ) loo 

MABEL chiltern (tokcs up roses and begins to 
arrange them in a bowl on the table) People who 
don t keep their appointments m the Paik are horrid 
LORD goring Detestable 

MABEL chiltern I am glad you admit it But I 
wish you wouldn t look so pleased about it 

LORD goring I can t help it I always look pleased 
when I am with you 

MABEL chiltern (sodly) Then I suppose it is my 
duty to remain with you*^ 110 

LORD goring Of couise it IS 

MABEL chiltern Well, my duty is a thing I nevei 
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do on principle It depresses me So I am afraid 
I must leave you 

LORD GORING Please dont Miss Mabel I have 
something veiy particular to say to you 

MABEL CHiLTERN (raptuTOudy) Oh^ IS it a pro 
posal? 

LORD GORING {somewhot taken aback) Well yes 
it IS — I am bound to say it is 

MABEL CHILTERN (iDith a Sigh of pleasure) I am 
10 so glad That makes the second to-day 

LORD GORING (indignantly) The second to day^ 
What conceited ass has been impertinent enough to 
daie to propose to you before I had pioposed to you^ 
MABEL CHILTERN Tommy TraSoid of course It 
IS one of Tommy s days for proposing He always 
proposes on Tuesdays and Thursdays, during the 
season 

LORD GORING You didn t accept him I hope? 
MABEL CHILTERN I make it a rule never to accept 
20 Tommy That is why he goes on proposing Of 
course as you didnt turn up this morning, I very 
nearly said yes It would have been an excellent 
lesson both for him and for you if I had It would 
have taught you both better manners 

LORD GORING Oh^ bother Tommy Trafford 
Tommy is a silly httle ass I love you 

MABEL CHILTERN I loiow And I think you might 
have mentioned it before I am sure I have given 
you heaps of opportumties 

30 LORD GORING Mabel, do be serious Please be 
seiious 

MABEL CHILTERN Ah* that IS the sort of thing a 
man always says to a girl before he has been mariied 
to her He never says it afterwards 

LORD GORING (taking hold of her hand) Mabel, 
I have told you that I love you Can t you love me a 
little in leturn^ 

MABEL CHILTERN You Silly Arthur* If you knew 
anything about anythmg which you don t you 
40 would know that I adore you Every one in London 
knows It except you It is a public scandal the way I 
adore you I have been going about for the last six 
months tellmg the whole of society that I adore you 
I wonder you consent to have anything to say to me 
I have no character left at all At least I feel so 
happy that I am quite sure I have no character left 
at all 

LORD GORING (cotchcs hcT in his arms and kisses 
hei Then there is a pause of bliss) Dear* Do you 
so know I was awfully afraid of being refused* 

MABEL CHILTERN (looking up at him) But you 
never have been refused yet by anybody, have you, 
Arthui^ I can t imagine any one lefusing you 

LORD GORING (after kissing her again) Of course 
I m not nearly good enough for you Mabel 

MABEL CHILTERN (nestling closc to him) I am so 
glad, darling I was afraid you weie 


LORD GORING (after some hesitation) And Tm 
I m a little over thirty 

MABEL CHILTERN Dear you look weeks younger eo 
than that 

LORD GORING (enthusiastically) How sweet of 
you to say so* And it is only fair to tell you 
frankly that I am fearfully extiavagant 

MABEL CHILTERN But SO am I Arthur So were 
suie to agree And now I must go and see Gertrude 
LORD GORING Must you really^ (Kisses her ) 

MABEL CHILTERN YeS 

LORD GORING Then do tell her I want to talk to 
her particularly I have been waiting here all the 7o 
mornmg to see either her or Robert 

MABEL CHILTERN Do you mean to say you didn t 
come here expressly to propose to me*^ 

LORD GORING (triumphantly) No, that was a flash 
of genius 

MABEL CHILTERN Your first 
LORD GORING (with determination) My last 
MABEL CHILTERN I am delighted to hear it Now 
don t stir 1 11 be back in five minutes And don t fall 
mto any temptations while I am away so 

LORD GORING Dear Mabel, while you are away 
there are none It mikes me horribly dependent on 
you 

Enter Lady Chiltern 

LADY CHILTERN Good moming dear How pietty 
you are looking* 

MABEL CHILTERN How pale you are looking 
Gertrude* It is most becommg* 

LADY CHILTERN Good mornmg Lord Goiing* 90 

LORD GORING (bowing) Good morning. Lady 
Chiltern* 

MABEL CHILTERN (aside to Lord Goring) I shall 
be in the conservatory, under the second palm tiee 
on the left 

LORD goring Second on the left? 

MABEL CHILTERN (with a look of mock surprise) 

Yes the usual palm tree (Blows a kiss to him un 
observed by Lady Chiltern, and goes out ) 

LORD goring Lady Chiltern, I have a ceitam loo 
amount of veiy good news to tell you Mrs Cheveley 
gave me up Roberts letter last night, and I burned 
it Robert is safe 

lady chiltern (sinking on the sofa) Safe* Oh* 

I am so glad of that What a good friend you are to 
him — to us* 

LORD goring There is only one person now that 
could be said to be m any danger 
LADY chiltern Who IS that? 

LORD GORING (sitting down beside her) Yourself no 
lady chiltern I* In danger^ What do you mean^ 
LORD GORING Danger is too great a word It is a 
word I should not have used But I admit I have 
somethmg to tell you that may distiess you, that 
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terribly distresses me Yesterday evening you wiote 
me a very beautiful womanly letter, askmg me for 
my help You wrote to me as one of your oldest 
fi lends one of your husbands oldest friends Mrs 
Cheveley stole that letter from my rooms 

LADY CHiLTERN Well what use IS it to her? Why 
should she not have it^ 

LORD GORING (ristug) Lady Chiltem, I will be 
quite frank with you Mrs Cheveley puts a certam 
10 construction on that letter and proposes to send it to 
)oui husband 

LADY CHILTERN But what construction could she 
put on it^ Oh I not that^ not that! If I m — ^in 

trouble and wanting your help, trusting you, pro 
pose to come to you that you may advise me 
assist me ^ Oh^ are there women so horrible 

as that And she proposes to send it to my 

husband^ Tell me what happened Tell me all that 
happened 

20 LORD GORING Mrs Cheveley was concealed in a 
room ad]oinmg my library, without my knowledge I 
thought that the person who was waitmg m that 
room to see me was yourself Robert came in un 
expectedly A chair or somethmg fell m the room He 
forced his way m and he discovered her We had a 
terrible scene I still thought it was you He left me 
in anger At the end of everything Mrs Cheveley got 
possession of your letter — she stole it, when or how 
I dont know 

30 LADY CHILTERN At what hour did this happen? 

LORD GORING At half-past ten And now I propose 
that we tell Robert the whole thing at once 

LADY CHILTERN (loohng at him with amazement 
that IS almost terror) You want me to tell Robeit 
that the woman you expected was not Mrs Cheve 
ley, but myself^ That it was I whom you thought 
was concealed m a room in your house at half past 
ten o clock at night^ You want me to tell him that^ 

LORD GORING I think it IS better that he should 
40 know the exact truth 

LADY CHILTERN {fising) Oh, I couldn t I 
couldn t^ 

LORD GORING May I do it*^ 

LADY CHILTERN No 

LORD GORING (gtavely) You are wrong. Lady 
Chiltern 

LADY CHILTERN No The lettei must be mter 
cepted That is all But how can I do it^ Letters 
arrive for him every moment of the day His secre 
50 taries open them and hand them to him I dare not 
ask the servants to bring me his letters It would be 
impossible OhI why don t you teU me what to do? 

LORD GORING Pray be calm Lady Chiltern, and 
answer the questions I am going to put to you You 
said his secretaries open his lettei s 

LADY CHILTERN YeS 


LORD GORING Who IS With him to day^ Mr Traf 
ford isn t it^ 

LADY CHILTERN No Mr Montford, I think 
LORD GORING You can trust himP 60 

LADY CHILTERN (with a gesture of despau ) Oh* 
how do I know? 

LORD GORING He would do what you asked him 
wouldn t he^ 

LADY CHILTERN I thmk SO 

LORD GORING Youl letter was on pmk paper He 
could lecognize it without reading it, couldn t he^ By 
the color^ 

LADY CHILTERN I SUppOSe SO 

LORD GORING Is he in the house now? 70 

LADY CHILTERN YeS 

LORD GORING Then I will go and see him myself 
and teU him that a certain letter, written on pink 
paper is to be forwarded to Robert today and that 
at all costs it must not leach him (Goes to the door 
and opens it ) Oh* Robert is coming upstairs with 
the letter in his hand It has reached him already 
LADY CHILTERN (with a Cry of pain) Oh* you 
have saved his hfe what have you done with mine* 

Enter Sir Robert Chiltern Be has the letter m go 
his hand and is reading it He comes towards 
his wife not noticing Lord Goring s presence 

sir ROBERT CHILTERN I want you I trust you I 
am coming to you Gertrude Oh, my love* Is this 
true? Do you indeed trust me and want me*^ If so 
it was for me to come to you not for you to write of 
commg to me This letter of yours Gertrude makes 
me feel that nothmg that the world may do can 
hurt me now You want me Gertrude? (Lord 
Goring, unseen hy Sir Robert Chiltern, makes an 90 
imploring sign to Lady Chiltern to accept the 
situation and Sir Robert s error ) 

LADY CHILTERN YeS 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN You trust me, Gertrude*^ 

LADY CHILTERN YeS 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Ahl why did you not add 
you loved me^ 

LADY CHILTERN (taking his hand) Because I loved 
you (Lord Goring passes into the conservatory ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (kisses her) Gertrude you 100 
dont know what I feel When Montfoid passed me 
your letter across the table — he had opened it by 
mistake I suppose without looking at the handwnt 
mg on the envelope — and I read it — oh* I did not 
care what disgrace or punishment was in store for 
me I only thought you loved me still 

LADY CHILTERN There is no disgrace m store for 
you, nor any public shame Mrs Cheveley has 
handed over to Lord Goring the document that was 
m her possession and he has destroyed it no 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Are you sure of this, Ger 
tiude^ 
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LADY CHiLTERN Yes Loid Gormg has just told 
me 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Then I am safe^ Oh^ what 
a wondeiful thing to be safe! Foi two days I have 
been m terror I am safe now How did Aithur 
destroy my letter ^ Tell me 

LADY CHILTERN He bumed it 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I wish I had Seen that one 
sm of my youth burning to ashes How many men 
10 there aie in modern life who would like to see their 
past bummg to white ashes before them^ Is Aithur 
still here? 

LADY CHILTERN Yes, he IS m the conservatory 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I am SO glad ROW I made 
that speech last night in the House so glad I made 
it thmking that public disgrace might be the lesult 
But it has not been so 

LADY CHILTERN Public honor has been the result 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN I thmk SO I fear so almost 
’0 For although I am safe from detection although 
eveiy proof against me is destroyed, I suppose 
Gertrude I suppose I should retire from public 
hfe'^ (He looks anxiously at his wife ) 

LADY CHILTERN (eagerly) Oh yes Robeit, you 
should do that It is youi duty to do that 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN It IS much to sunendei 
LADY CHILTERN No it Will be much to gam 
(Sir Robert Chiltern walks up and down the 
room with a troubled expression Then comes ouei 
30 to his wife and puts his hand on her shoulder ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN And you would be happ)^ 
hvmg somewhere alone with me abroad peihaps 
or m the country away from London away from 
public life^ You would have no regrets^ 

LADY CHILTERN Oh' none Robeit 
SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (sodly) And your ambition 
foi me^ You used to be ambitious for me 

LADY CHILTERN Oh, my ambition' I have none 
now but that we two may love each othei It was 
40 your ambition that led you astrav Let us not talk 
about ambition (Lord Goring returns from the 
conservatory looking very pleased with himself and 
With an entirely new buttonhole that some one has 
made foi him ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (gOlUg tOWaids him) Ax 
thur I have to thank you for what you have done 
foi me I dont know how I can repay you (Shakes 
hands with him ) 

LORD GORING My dear fellow, 1 11 tell you at once 
so At the present moment, undei the usual palm tree 
I mean m the conservatory 

Enter Mason 
MASON Lord Caversham 

LORD goring That admirable fathei of mine leally 
makes a habit of turning up at the wrong moment 
It IS very heartless of him veiy heartless indeed 


Enter Lord Caversham Mason goes out 

LORD CAVERSHAM Good moming, Lady Chiltern' 
Warmest congiatulations to you, Chiltern on youi 
brilliant speech last night I have just left the Piime 6o 
Mmister and you are to have the vacant seat in the 
Cabinet 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (with a look of ]oy and 
triumph) A seat in the Cabinet*^ 

LORD CAVERSHAM Yes, here is the Prime Minis 
tei s letter (Hands letter ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {takes letter and reads it) 

A seat in the Cabmet' 

LORD CAVERSHAM Ceitainly, and you well deserve 
it too You have got what we want so much in po /u 
litical hfe nowadays — ^high character high moiil 
tone, high piinciples (To Lord Goring ) Every- 
thmg that you have not got sir and never will have 
LORD GORING I don t like principles, father I 
prefer prejudices (Sir Robert Chiltern is on the 
brink of accepting the Prime Ministers offer, when 
he sees his wife looking at him with her clear, candid 
eyes He then lealizes that it is impossible ) 

sm ROBERT CHILTERN I caiHiot acccpt this offer 
Lord Caversham I have made up my mind to de so 
chne It 

lord CAVERSHAM Decline it sir' 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN My intention IS to letue at 
once fiom public life 

lord CAVERSHAM (angrily) Decline a seat in the 
Cabmet and retire from public life^ Never heard 
such damned nonsense in the whole couise of my 
existence I beg your pardon Lady Chiltern Chil 
tein I beg youi paidon (To Lord Goring ) Dont 
grin like that sir 90 

lord goring No fathei 

lord CAVERSHAM Lady Chiltein you aie a sen 
sible woman, the most sensible woman in London 
the most sensible woman I know Will you kmdly 
prevent youi husband fiom making such a 
from talkmg such Will you kindly do that 
Lady Chiltern'^ 

L\DY CHILTERN I think my husband is right m 
his determination Lord Caversham I approve of it 
LORD CAVERSHAM You approve of it? Good Heav loo 
ens' 

LADY CHILTERN (taking hei husbands hand) I 
admire him for it I admire him immensely for it I 
have nevei admired him so much before He is 
finer than even I thought him (To Sir Robert 
Chiltern ) You will go and write your letter to 
the Prime Minister now wont you'^ Dont hesitate 
about it Robeit 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (with a touch of bitter 
ness) I suppose I had better write it at once Such no 
oflFers are not repeated I will ask you to excuse me 
foi a moment. Lord Cweisham 
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LADY CHiLTERN I may come with you, Robert 
may I not? 

SIR ROBEKT CHILTERN Ycs Gertrude (Lady Chil- 
TERN goes out With him ) 

LORD CAVERSHAM What IS the mattei with this 
family? Something wrong here eh? (Tapping his 
forehead ) Idiocy^ Hereditaiy I suppose Both of 
them, too Wife as well as husband Very sad Very 
sad indeed^ And they aie not an old family Cant 
10 understand it 

LORD goring It IS not idiocy father I assure vou 
LORD CAVERSHAM What IS it then sir^ 

LORD GORING (after some hesitation) Well it is 
what IS called nowadays a high moial tone fathei 
That is all 

LORD CAVERSHAM Hate these new fangled names 
Same thing as we used to call idiocy fifty years ago 
Shant stay m this house any longer 

LORD GORING (taking his arm) Oh^ just go m here 
70 for a moment, father Third pahn tree to the left 
the usual palm tree 

LORD CAVERSHAM What sir^ 

LORD GORING I beg your pardon father, I forgot 
The conseivalory father the conservatory — there is 
some one there I want you to talk to 
LORD CAVERSHAM What about sir^ 

LORD GORING About me father 
LORD CAVERSHAM (grimly) Not a subject on which 
much eloquence is possible 

30 LORD GORING No father but the lady is like me 
She doesn t much care for eloquence in others She 
thmks it a little loud (Lord Caversham goes into 
the conservatory Lady Chiltern enters ) 

LORD goring Lady Chiltern, why are vou playing 
Mrs Cheveley s cards^ 

LADY chiltern (startled) I don t undei stand you 
lord goring Mrs Cheveley made an attempt to 
luin your husband Either to drive him from public 
life or to make him adopt a dishonorable position 
40 From the latter tragedy you saved him The former 
you are now thrusting on him Why should you do 
him the wiong Mrs Cheveley tiied to do and failed^ 
LADY chiltern Lord Goring ^ 

LORD goring (ptdling himself together for a great 
effort and showing the philosophy that underlies 
the dandy) Lady Chiltern allow me You wiote me 
a letter last night in which you said you trusted me 
and wanted my help Now is the moment when you 
leally want my help now is the time when you have 
50 got to trust me to trust m my counsel and judg- 
ment You love Robert Do you want to kill his love 
for you^ What sort of existence will he have if you 
rob him of the fruits of his ambition if you take him 
from the splendor of a great political career, if you 
close the doors of public life against him if you 
condemn him to sterile failuie he who was made 
for triumph and success'^ Women are not meant to 


judge us but to forgive us when we need foigive 
ness Pardon not punishment is their mission Why 
should you scourge him with lods for a sin done in 60 
his youth before he knew you, before he knew him 
self? A man s life is of more value than a woman s 
It has larger issues wider scope greater ambitions 
A womans life revolves m curves of emotions It is 
upon lines of mtellect that a mans hfe progresses 
Dont make any tenible mistake Lady Chiltern 
A woman who can keep a man s love and love him 
m leturn, has done all the world wants of women or 
should want of them 

LADY chiltern (troubled and hesitating) But it 70 
is my husband himself who wishes to retire from 
public life He feels it is his duty It was he who 
first said so 

LORD goring Rather than lose your love Robeil 
would do anything wreck his whole caieer as he 
is on the brink of doing now He is making foi vou 
a tenible sacrifice Take my advice Lady Chiltern 
and do not accept a sacrifice so great If you do you 
wiU hve to repent it bitterly We men and women 
are not made to accept such sacrifices from each so 
other We are not worthy of them Besides Robeil 
has been punished enough 

LADY chiltern We have both been punished I 
set him up too high 

LORD goring (with deep feeling in his voice) Do 
not for that reason set him down now too low If he 
has fallen from his altar do not thrust him into the 
mire Failure to Robert would be the very mire of 
shame Power is his passion He would lose every 
thmg even his power to feel love Your husband s 90 
hfe is at this moment in your hands your husband s 
love is m your hands Don t mar both for him 

Ervter Sir Robert Chiltern 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Geitrude here is the draft 
of my letter Shall I read it to you^ 

LADY CHILTERN Let me see it (Sir Robert 
hands her the letter She reads it and then, with a 
gesture of passion tears it up ) 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What are you doing^ 

LADY CHILTERN A man s hfe is of more value than 100 
a woman s It has larger issues wider scope greatei 
ambitions Oui lives revolve m curves of emotions 
It IS upon Imes of mtellect that a mans life pro- 
gresses I have just learnt this and much else with 
it from Lord Gormg And I will not spoil your hfe 
for you nor see you spoil it as a sacrifice to me, a 
useless sacrifice^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Gertrude^ Gertrude^ 

LADY CHILTERN You Can forget Men easily for 
get And I f 01 give That is how women help the no 
world I see that now 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (deeply overcomc by emo 
tion embraces her) My wife* my wifel {To Lord 
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Goring ) Arthur it seems that I am always to be 
m your debt 

LORD GORING Oh, dear no Robert Your debt is to 
Lady Chiltem not to mel 

SIR ROBERT CHiLTERN I owe you much And now 
tell me what you were going to ask me just now as 
Lord Caversham came m 

LORD GORING Robert you are your sister s guard- 
ian, and I want your consent to my marriage with 
10 her That is all 

LADY CHILTERN Oh, I am SO gladl I am so glad 
(Shakes hands with Lord Goring ) 

LORD goring Thank you Lady Chiltem 
sir ROBERT CHILTERN (with c troubled look) My 
sister to be your wife^ 

LORD goring Yes 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN (speakiug With great firm- 
ness) Arthur I am very soiry, but the thing is quite 
out of the question I have to thmk of Mabel s future 
20 happiness And I dont think her happiness would 
be safe in your hands And I cannot have her sacri- 
ficed’ 

LORD goring Sacrificed^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Yes Utterly Sacrificed Love- 
less marriages are horrible But there is one thmg 
worse than an absolutely loveless marriage A mar 
nage in which there is love, but on one side only, 
faith, but on one side only devotion, but on one 
side only, and m which of the two hearts one is sure 
30 to be broken 

LORD goring But I love Mabel No other woman 
has any place m my life 

LADY CHILTERN Robert if they love each other, 
why should they not be married^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Arthur cannot bring Mabel 
the love that she deserves 

LORD goring What reason have you for saying 
iha& 

sir ROBERT CHILTERN (after a pause) Do you 
40 really require me to tell you^ 

LORD GORING Certamly I do 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN As you choosc When I 
called on you yesterday evenmg I found Mrs 
Cheveley concealed m your rooms It was between 
ten and eleven o clock at night I do not wish to 
say any thmg more Your relations with Mis Cheve- 
ley have as I said to you last night nothmg what- 
soever to do with me I know you were engaged to 
be married to her once The fascination she exercised 
50 over you then seems to have returned You spoke to 
me last night of her as a woman pure and stainless, 
a woman whom you respected and honored That 
may be so But I cannot give my sisters life mto 
your hands It would be wrong of me It would be 
unjust, infamously unjust to her 

LORD GORING I have nothing more to say 


LADY CHILTERN Robert it was not Mrs Cheveley 
whom Lord Gormg expected last night 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN Not Mrs Cheveley^ Who 
was it then? 6o 

LORD GORING Lady Chiltem f 

LADY CHILTERN It was your own wife Robeit 
yesterday afternoon Lord Goring told me that if ever 
I was in trouble I could come to him for help as he 
was our oldest and best friend Later on, after that 
terrible scene in this room I wrote to him telling 
him that I trusted him that I had need of him, that 
I was coming to him for help and advice (Sir 
Robert Chiltern takes the letter out of his pocket ) 

Yes, that letter I didnt go to Lord Goring s after 70 
all I felt that it is from ourselves alone that help 
can come Pride made me think that Mrs Cheveley 
went She stole my letter and sent it anonymously 
to you this mornmg, that you should thmk Oh^ 
Robert, I cannot tell you what she wished you to 
thmk 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN What^ Had I fallen so low 
m your eyes that you thought that even for a mo 
ment I could have doubted your goodness^ Gertrude 
Gertrude you are to me the white image of all good so 
thmgs and sm can never touch you Arthur you can 
go to Mabel and you have my best wishes^ Oh^ 
stop a moment There is no name at the beginning 
of this letter The brilhant Mrs Cheveley does not 
seem to have noticed that There should be a name 
LADY CHILTERN Let me write yours It is you I 
trust and need You and none else 

LORD GORING Well really Lady Chiltern I thmk 
I should have back my own letter 

LADY CHILTERN (smiling) No, you shall have 90 
Mabel (Takes the letter and writes her husbands 
name on it ) 

LORD GORING Well I hope she hasnt changed 
her mmd It s nearly twenty minutes since I saw her 
last 

Enter Mabel Chiltern and Lord Caversham 

MABEL CHILTERN Lord Goring I thmk your fa- 
ther s conversation much more improving than yours 
I am only going to talk to Lord Caversham m the 
future and always under the usual palm tree lOO 

lord GORING Darhng^ (Kisses her ) 

LORD CAVERSHAM (considerably taken aback) 

What does this mean sir^ You don t mean to say that 
this charming clever young lady has been so foolish 
as to accept you^ 

LORD GORING Certainly father! And Chiltern s 
been wise enough to accept a seat m the Cabinet 
LORD CAVERSHAM I am Very glad to hear that, 
Chiltern I congratulate you, sir If the country 
doesn t go to the dogs oi the Radicals, we shall have no 
you Prune Minister, some day 
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Enter Mason 

MASON Luncheon is on the table my lady^ 
(Mason goes out ) 

LADY CHiLTERN You 11 stop to luncheon, Lord 
Caversham won t you^ 

LORD CAVERSHAM With pleasuie and 111 drive 
you down to Downing Street afterwards, Chiltem 
You have a great future before you a great future 
Wish I could say the same for you sir (To Lord 
10 Goring ) But your career will have to be entirely 
domestic 

LORD GORING Yes father, I prefer it domestic 

LORD CAVERSHAM And if you dont make this 
young lady an ideal husband, 1 11 cut you o£F with a 
shilling 

MABEL CHILTERN An ideil husband* Oh I dont 
thmk I should like that It sounds like something in 
the next world 

LORD CAVERSHAM What do you want him to be 
20 then, dear? 

MABEL CHILTERN He Can be what he chooses All 
I want is to be to be oh! a real wife to 
him 

LORD CAVERSHAM Upon my word there is a good 
deal of common sense m that Lady Chiltern ( They 
all go out except Sir Robert Chiltern He sinks 
into a chair wrapt in thought After a little time 
Lady Chiltern returns to look for him ) 

LADY chiltern {leaning over the back of the 
30 chair) Arent you coming in Robert^ 

SIR ROBERT CHILTERN {taking her hand) Gei 
tiude, IS it love you feel for me oi is it pity merely'^ 

LADY CHILTERN {kisscs him) It IS love Robert 
Love and only love For both of us a new life is 
begmnmg 

CURTAIN 


STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What IS the basic situation in the play^ How is it 
revealed to us^ What is the significance of the title? 

2 What is the basic action of the play^ How is it re 
vealed to us^ 

3 How would you characterize the style and tone of 
the play^ To which of the other two comedies are these 
more closely allied^ 

4 What are the attitudes taken by the vanous charac 
ters toward women? toward the relations between the 
sexes marriage and love*^ 

5 What are the motivations of Sir Robert Chiltern s 
character^ What is his weakness of character^ What is 
Wildes attitude toward this weakness^ 

6 What IS the nature of Viscount Goring s character^ 
How does it differ from Sir Roberts? What is Wildes 
attitude toward Lord Gonng^ 


7 What IS the nature of the role played by Lady Chil 
tern in the play^ What is her weakness of character^ 

8 What kind of audience does a play of this sort de 
niand? How does it differ from that of She Stoops to 
Conquer^ 

9 What view of life does Wilde express in the play^ 
How IS it revealed to us? How does it differ from the 
views expressed by Goldsmith and O NeilP 

Ah, Wilderness* 

Eugene O Neill 

O Neills reputation which seemed in decline even be 
fore his death has in recent years risen higher and 
higher until he now appears in his true light as the 
foremost American writer of tragedy His last plays 
such as The Iceman Cometh reveal even more powerful 
probing than was shown in the earlier tragedies such as 
Mourning Becomes Electra and Sttange Interlude in 
tensely brooding as they are And today s more troubled 
audiences respond more sensitively to his bitter honesty 
than those of ten and twenty years ago However we 
have chosen to reprint here a play which shows the 
opposite side of O Neill warm affectionate almost — to 
be blunt and even vulgar about it — corny Ah Wilder 
ness^ IS the counterpoint to tlie doom ridden world of 
O Neill tragedy for here is an evocation of an America 
peaceful and safe in its values untroubled by Freudian 
nightmares or Marxian threats or Einsteinian paradoxes 
Here there are no Oedipus complexes no monstrous 
mothers no weak fathers no domineering sisters no 
primal drives only the age old story of a boy growing 
up from innocence to innocence — ^the innocence of pre 
World War I America When one considers how this 
same theme has been treated in say The Way of All 
Flesh or m A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
or even m Of Human Bondage one can only conclude 
that for once O Neill was determined to go back to the 
age of iimocence not to expose it but to love it and by 
loving It to hold up the ideal of familial love protection 
and security which he himself had demonstrated else 
where was a grim delusion Yet the gentle sympathy it 
ehcits is genuine and touching not only for itself but 
for the lost illusion it must have been for O Neill 

TO GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 

Who also once upon a time, in peg top trousers 
went the pace that kills along the road to rum 
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CHARACTERS'* 


NAT MILLER OWtiet of the EVENING GLOBE 
ESSIE hts Wife 


ARTHUR 

RICHARD 

MILDRED 

TOMMY 


1 


y their children 


SID DAVIS, Essies brother 

LILY MILLER, NotS SlSter 

DAVID MG COMBER 

MURIEL Mc COMBER, his daughter 

wiNT SELBY a clossmate of Arthurs at Yale 

BELLE 

NORAH 

BARTENDER 

SALESMAN 


SCENES 

ACT ONE 

Sitting room of the Miller home m a large small- 
town in Connecticut — early morning July 4th 


ACT TWO 

Dining room of the Miller home — evening of the 
same day 


ACT THREE 

SCENE ONE Back room of a bar in a small hotel — 
10 o clock the same night 

SCENE TWO Same as Act One — ^the sitting room of 
the Miller home — a little after 11 o clock the 
same night 


Beneath the two windows at left, front, a sofa with 
silk and satin cushions stands against the wall At 
rear of sofa a bookcase with glass doors, filled with lo 
cheap sets extends along the remaining length of 
wall In the rear wall left is a double doorway with 
sliding doors and portidres leading into a dark win 
dowless back pailor At nght of this doorway an 
other bookcase this time a small open one crammed 
with boys and girls booki and the best selling novels 
of many past yeais — books the family reaUy have 
read To the nght of this bookcase is the mate of the 
double doorway at its left with sliding doors and 
portieres this one leading to a well lighted front par 20 
loi In the nght wall rear a screen door opens on a 
porch Farther forward in this wall are two windows 
with a writing desk and a chair between them At 
center is a big round table with a green shaded 
reading lamp, the cord of the lamp running up to one 
of five sockets in the chandelier above Five chairs 
are grouped about the table — three rockers at left, 
nght and nght rear of it two armchairs at rear and 
left rear A medium priced inoffensive rug covers 
most of the floor The walls are papered white with 30 
a cheeiful ugly blue design 

Voices are heard in a conversational tone from the 
dining room beyond the back parlor where the 
family a^e just finishing breakfast Then mrs mil 
LERS voice raised commandingly Tommy^ Come 
back heie and finish your milk* At the same mo- 
ment TOMMY appears in the doorway from the back 
parlor — a chubby sun-burnt boy of eleven with dark 
eyes blond hair wetted and plastered down in a part 
and a shiny good natured face a nm of milk visible 40 
about his lips Bursting with bottled up energy and 
a longing to get started on the Fourth he neverthe 
less has hesitated obediently at his mother s call 


ACT FOUR 

SCENE ONE The Miller sittmg-room agam — about 
1 0 clock the following afternoon 
SCENE TWO A strip of beach along the harboi — 
about 9 0 clock that night 

SCENE THREE Same as Scene One — ^the sittmg room 
— about 10 0 clock the same night 


ACT ONE 

Scene — Sitting room of the Miller home in a large 
small town in Connecticut — about 7 80 in the morn 
mg of July 4th, 1906 

The room is fairly large homely looking and 
cheerful in the morning sunlight furnished with 
scrupulous medium-priced tastelessness of the period 

* Caution See restrictions on use of this play as noted in our 
pertilission acknowledgments for Random House Ii^c 


TOMMY {calls back pleadingly) Aw Im full, Ma 
And I said excuse me and you said all right {His 
FATHER s voice IS heard speaking to his mother Then 
she calls All right Tommy and tommy asks 
eageily) Can I go out now? 

MOTHERS VOICE {correctingly) May I* 

TOMMY {fidgeting but obediently) May I Ma? so 
MOTHERS VOICE Yes (TOMMY jumps for the 
screen door to the poich at nght like a sprinter 
released by the starting shot ) 

FATHER s VOICE {shouts after him) But you set off 
your crackers away from the house remember* {But 
TOMMY is already through the screen door which he 
leaves open behind him ) 

(A moment later the family appear from the back 
parlor coming from the dining room First are mil 
DRED and ARTHUR MILDRED IS fifteen tall and slen- 60 
der with big irregular features resembling her 
father to the complete effacing of any pretense at 
prettiness But her big gray eyes are beautiful she 
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has vivacity and a fetching smile and everyone 
thinks of her as an attractive girl She is dressed in 
shirtwaist and skirt in the fashion of the period 
(ARTHUR the eldest of the Millei children who aie 
still living home is nineteen He is tall heavy barrel 
chested and muscular the type of football linesman 
of that period, with a square stolid face small blue 
eyes and thick sandy hair His mannei is solemnly col 
legiate He is dressed in the latest college fashion of 
10 that day which has receded a bit from the extreme of 
preceding years but still runs to padded shoulders 
and pants half pegged at the top and so small at 
their wide cuffed bottoms that they cannot be taken 
off with shoes on ) 

MILDRED (as they appear — inquisitively) Where 
aie you going today Art^ 

ARTHUR {with superior dignity) Thats my busi 
ness {He ostentatiously takes fwm his pocket a to 
bacco pouch with a big Y and class numerals 
20 stamped on it and a heavy bulldog briar pipe with 
silver y and numerals and starts filling the pipe ) 
MILDRED {teasingly) Bet I know just the same* 
Want me to tell you her initials^ E R * {She laughs 
ARTHUR, pleased by this insinuation at his lady-kiUing 
activities yet finds it beneath his dignity to reply He 
goes to the table lights his pipe and picks up the 
local morning paper and slouches back into the arm 
chair at left rear of table beginning to whistle Oh 
Waltz Me Around Again Willie as he scans the 
30 headlines mildred sits on the sofa at left, front ) 
{Meanwhile their mother and their aunt lily 
their fathers sister have appeared following them 
from the back parlor mrs miller is aiound fifty a 
short, stout woman with fading light-brown hair 
sprinkled with gray who must have been decidedly 
pretty as a girl in a round faced, cute small featured 
wide-eyed fashion She has big brown eyes soft and 
maternal — a bustling mother of a family manner 
She IS dressed in shirtwaist and skiit 
40 (lily miller her sister in law is forty two tall 
dark and thin She confoims outwardly to the con 
ventional type of old maid school teacher, even to 
wearing glasses But behind the glasses her gray eyes 
are gentle and tired and her whole atmosphere is 
one of shy kindliness Her voice presents the greatest 
contrast to her appearance — soft and full of sweet 
ness She also is dressed in a shirtwaist and skirt ) 
MRS MILLER {os they appear) Getting milk down 
him IS like — {Suddenly she is aware of the screen 
50 door standing half open) Goodness look at that door 
hes left open* The house will be alive with flies! 
{Rushing out to shut it) Ive told him agam and 
agam — and thats all the good it does* Its just a 
Haste of breath* {She slams the door shut ) 

LILY {smiling) Well, you cant expect a boy to 
lemember to shut doors — on the Fourth of July 
{She goes diffidently to the straight backed chair 


before the desk at right front, leaving the comfoit 
able chairs to the others ) 

MRS MILLER Thats you all over Lily — always 60 
making excuses foi him You 11 have him spoiled to 
death m spite of me {She sinks in rocker at nght 
of table) Phew Im hot arent you^ This is going to 
be a scorchei {She picks up a magazine from the 
table and begins to rock fanning herself ) 

{Meanwhile her husband arid her brother have 
appeared from the back parlor both smoking cigars 
NAT MILLER IS in his late fifties a tall dark spare 
man a little stoop shouldered, more than a little 
bald dressed with an awkward attempt at sober re- 70 
spectability imposed upon an innate heedlessness of 
clothes His long face has large, irregular undis 
tinguished features, but he has fine, shrewd hu 
morous giay eyes 

(sid DAVIS, his brothel in law ts forty five short 
and fat bald-headed with the Puckish face of a 
Pecks Bad Boy who has never grown up He is 
dressed in what had once been a very natty loud 
light suit but IS now a shapeless and faded non 
descript in cut and color ) so 

SID {as they appeal ) Oh I like the job first rate 
Nat Waterburys a nifty old town with the lid off 
when you get to know the ropes I rang in a joke m 
one of my stones that tickled the folks theie pink 
Waterwagon — ^Waterbury — ^Wateiloo* 

MILLER {grinning) Dam good* 

SID {pleased) I thought it was pietty fair myself 
{Goes on a bit ruefully as if oppressed by a seciet 
sorrow) Yes you can see life in Wateibury all right 
— ^that is if you re looking for life m Waterbury* 90 
MRS MILLER What s that about Wateibuiy Sid*^ 

SID I was saying its all right in its way — ^but 
there s no place like home (As if to punctuate this 
remark there begins a series of bangs from “just be- 
yond the porch outside, as tommy inaugurates his 
celebration by setting off a package of firecrackers 
The assembled family 'jump in their chairs ) 

MRS MILLER That boy* {She rushes to the screen 
door and out on the porch, calling) Tommy* You 
mind what your Pa told you* You take your crackeis 100 
out in the back vard you hear me* 

ARTHUR {fi owning scornfully) Fresh kid* He did 
it on purpose to scare us 

MILLER {grinning through his annoyance) 
Darned youngster* Hell have the house afire before 
the day s out 

SID ( grins and sings ) 

Dunno what ter call im 

But hes mighty like a Rose — velt 

{They all laugh ) 110 

LILY Sid you Ciazyl (sid beams at her mrs 
MILLER comes hack from the porch still fuming ) 

MRS MILLER Well I ve made him go out back 
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IS that boy^ I thought he came in with us from 
breakfast 

MILDRED 111 bet hes ofiF somewhere writmg a 
poem to Muriel McComber the siUy^ Or pretending 
to wiite one I think he ]ust copies — 

ARTHUR (looking back toward the diningroom) 
He s still in the dining room reading a book ( Turn 
tng back — scornfully) Gosh hes always readmg 
now Its not my idea of having a good time in 
10 vacation 

MILLER (caustically) He read his school books 
too, strange as that may seem to you That s why he 
came out top of his class Im hoping before you 
leave New Haven they 11 find time to teach you 
readmg is a good habit 

MRS MILLER (sharply) That reminds me Nat 
I ve been meaning to speak to you about those awful 
books Richard is reading Youve got to give him a 
good talking to — (She gets up from her chair) lU 
20 go up and get them light now I found them wheie 
he d hid them on the shelf in his wardrobe You just 
wait till you see what — (She bustles off rear right 
through the front parlor ) 

MILLER (plainly not relishing whatever is com 
mg — to SID grumblingly) Seems to me she might 
wait until the Fourth is over before bringing up — 
(Then with a grin) I know theie s nothing to it any 
way When I think of the books I used to sneak off 
and lead when I was a kid 

30 SID Me, too I suppose Dick is deep in Nick Carter 
or Old Cap Collier 

MILLER No, he passed that period long ago Poe 
tiys his red meat nowadays I think — ^love poetry 
— and socialism too I suspect from some dire 
declarations hes made (Then briskly) Well might 
IS well get him on the carpet (He calls) Richard 
(No answer — louder) Richard (No answer — then in 
a bellow) Richard ^ 

ARTHUR (shouting) Hey, Dick, wake up^ Pas 
40 calling you 

RICHARD s VOICE (from the dining room) All right 
I m coming 

MILLER Darn him’ When he gets his nose in a 
book the house could fall down and hed never — 

(RICHARD appears in the doorway from the back 
parlor the book he has been reading in one hand 
a finger marking his place He looks a bit startled 
still reluctantly called back to earth from another 
world 

so (He IS going on seventeen fust out of high school 
In appearance he is a perfect blend of father and 
mother so much so that each is convinced he is the 
image of the other He has his mother s light brown 
hair his fathers gray eyes his features are neither 
large nor small he is of medium height neither fat 
nor thin One would not call him a handsome boy 
neither is he homely But he is definitely different 


from both of his parents too There is something of 
extreme sensitiveness added — a restless apprehen- 
sive defiant shy dreamy self-conscious intelligence 6o 
about him In manner he is alternately plain simple 
boy and a posey actor solemnly playing a role He is 
dressed in prep school reflection of the college style 

of ARTHUR ) 

RICHARD Did you want me Pai^ 

MILLER I d hoped I d made that plain Come and 
sit down a while (He points to the rocking chair at 
the right of table near his ) 

RICHARD ( coming forward — seizing on the oppor- 
tunity to play up his preoccupation — with apologetic 70 
supenority) I didnt hear you Pa I was off in an- 
other world (MILDRED slyly shoves her foot out so 
that he trips over it almost falling She laughs glee- 
fully So does ARTHUR ) 

ARTHUR Good for you Mid’ That 11 wake him up’ 
RICHARD (grins sheepishly — all boy now) Darn 
you Mid’ 111 show you’ (He pushes her back on the 
sofa and tickles her with his free hand still holding 
the book in the other She shrieks ) 

ARTHUR Give it to her Dick! go 

MILLER Thats enough now No moie rough 
house You sit down heie Richard (richard obe 
diently takes the chair at right of table opposite his 
father) What were you planning to do with your 
self today^ Going out to the beach with Mildied^ 

RICHARD (scornfully superior) That silly skiit 
party’ I should say not’ 

MILDRED Hes not coming because Muriel isnt 
111 bet hes got a date with her somewheies 

RICHARD (flushing bashfully) You shut up’ (Then 90 
to his father) I thought Id just stay home Pa — 
this morning anyway 

MILLER Help Tommy set off firecrackers eh^^ 

RICHARD (drawing himself up — with dignity) I 
should say not (Then frowning portentously) I 
dont believe in this silly celebiating the Fourth of 
July — all this lying talk about liberty — ^when there is 
no liberty’ 

MILLER (a twinkle in his eye) Hmm 
RICHARD (getting warmed up) The land of the jqo 
fiee and the home of the biave’ Home of the slave 
is what they ought to call it — ^the wage slave ground 
under the heel of the capitalist class starving crying 
for bread for his children and all he gets is a stone! 

The Fourth of July is a stupid farce’ 

MILLER (putting a hand to his mouth to conceal 
a gun) Hmm Them aie mighty strong words Youd 
better not repeat such sentiments outside the bosom 
of the family or they 11 have you in jail 

SID And throw away the key no 

RICHARD (darkly) Let them put me in jail But 
how about the freedom of speech m the Constitution 
then^ That must be a farce too (Then he adds 
grimly) No, you can celebrate your Fourth of July 
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III celebiate the day the people bung out the guiUo 
tine again and I see Pierpont Morgan being diiven 
by in a tumbriP {Hi$ father and sid aie greatly 
amused lily is shocked but taking her cue from 
them smiles mildred stares at him in puzzled non- 
derment never having heard this particular line be- 
fore Only ARTHUR betrays the outiaged reaction of 
a patriot ) 

ARTHUR Aw say you fresh kid tie that bull out 
10 side^ You ought to get a punch in the nose foi talking 
that way on the Fourth* 

MILLER (solemnly) Son, if I didiit know it was 
you talking Id think we had Emma Goldman with 
us 

ARTHUR Nevei mind Pa Wait till we get him 
down to Yale Well take that out of him* 

RICHARD (with high scorn) Oh Yale* You think 
there s nothing m the world besides Yale After all 
what IS Yale^ 

20 ARTHUR Youll find out what* 

SID (provocatively) Dont let them scare you 
Dick Give em hell* 

LILY (shocked) Sid* You shouldn t swear before — 
RICHARD What do you think I am Aunt Lily — a 
baby? I ve heard worse than anything Uncle Sid says 
MILDRED And said worse himself I bet* 

MILLER (with a comic air of resignation) Well 
Richard Ive always found Ive had to listen to at 
least one stump speech every Fouith I only hope 
30 getting your extra strong one right after breakfast 
will let me off for the rest of the day ( They all laugh 
now taking this as a cue ) 

RICHARD (somberly) Thats right, laugh* After 
vou the deluge you think* But look out* Supposing 
it comes before^ Why shouldn t the woikers of the 
woild unite and rise^ They have nothing to lose but 
their chains* (He recites threateningly) The days 
glow hot O Babylon* Tis cool beneath thy willow 
tiees! 

40 MILLER Hmm That s good But where s the con- 
nection exactly^ Something from that book you re 
leading^ 

RICHARD (superior) No Thats poetry This is 
piose 

MILLER Ive heard there was a diffeience between 
em What is the book? 

RICHARD (importantly) Carlyle s French Revolu 
tion 

MILLER Hmm So thats wheie you drove the 
so tumbril from and piled poor old Pierpont in it ( Then 
seriously) Glad you re reading it Richard Its a dam 
fine book 

RICHARD (with unflattering astonishment) What 
have you read it*^ 

MILLER Well you see even a newspaper owner 
can t get out of reading a book every now and again 
RICHARD (abashed) I — I didnt mean — I know 


you — (Then enthusiastically) Say, isnt it a great 
book though — that part about Mirabeau — and about 
Marat and Robespierre — 6 o 

MRS MILLER (appears fiom the front parlor in a 
great state of flushed annoyance) Never you mmd 
Robespierre young man* You tell me this minute 
where you ve hidden those books* They were on the 
shelf in your wardrobe and now youve gone and 
hid them somewheies else You go right up and 
bring them to youi fathei* (richard for a second 
looks suddenly guilty and ciushed Then he bristles 
defensively ) 

MILLER (after a quick understanding glance at 70 
him) Nevei mind his getting them now Well waste 
the whole morning over those darned books And 
anyway, he has a light to keep his hbrary to him 
self — that is if they re not too — What books are 
they, Richard^ 

RICHARD (selfconsciously) Well — there s — 

MRS MILLER 111 tell you if he wont — and you 
give him a good talking to ( Then aper a glance at 
RICHARD mollifiedly) Not that I blame Richard 
There must be some boy he knows whos trying to so 
show off as advanced and wicked and he told him 
about — 

RICHARD No* I read about them myself m the 
papers and in other books 

MRS MILLER Well no mattei how theie they 
were on his shelf Two by that awful Oscar Wilde 
they put in jail for heaven knows what wickedness 
ARTHUR (suddenly — solemnly authoritative) He 
committed bigamy (Then as sid smothers a burst of 
ribald laughter) What are you laughing at^ I guess 90 
I ought to know A fellow at college told me His 
father was in England when this Wilde was pinched 
— and he said he remembered once his mother asked 
his father about it and he told hei hed committed 
bigamy 

MILLER (hiding a smile behind his hand) Well 
then that must be right Arthur 

MRS MILLER I wouldn t put it past him nor any 
thing else One book was called the Picture of 
something 01 other 100 

RICHARD The Pictiue of Doiian Giay Its one 
of the greatest novels evei written* 

MRS MILLER Looked to me like cheap trash And 
the second book was poetry The Ballad of I forget 
what 

RICHARD The Ballad of Reading Gaol, one of 
the greatest poems ever written (He pronounces it 
Reading Goal [as in goalpost] ) 

MRS MILLER All about someone who murdered 
his wife and got hung as he iichly deserved as far no 
as I could make out And then there were two books 
by that Bernard Shaw — 

RICHARD The greatest phyw light alive today! 

MRS MILLER To hear him tell it maybe* You 
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know Nat, the one who wrote a play about — ^well 
never mind — ^that was so vile they wouldn t even let 
it play in New Yoik* 

MILLER Hmm I remember 

MRS MILLER One was a book of his plays and the 
other had a long title I couldn t make head or tail of 
only it wasn t a play 

RICHARD (proudly) The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism 

0 MILDRED Phew* Good giacious, what a name* 
What does it mean, Dick^ 111 bet he doesnt know 
RICHARD (outraged) I do, too know* Its about 
Ibsen the greatest playwright since Shakespeare* 

MRS MILLER Yes there was a book of plays by 
that Ibsen there too* And poems by Swm some 
thing — 

RICHARD Poems and Ballads by Swinburne, Ma 
The greatest poet since Shelley* He tells the truth 
about real love* 

0 MRS MILLER Love* Well all I can say is from 
reading here and there that if he wasnt flung in 
jail along with Wilde he should have been Some 
of the things I simply couldn t read tfiey were so 
indecent — ^All about — ^well I cant tell you before 
Lily and Mildred 

SID (with a wink at richard — 'jokingly) Remem 
ber I m next on that one, Dick I feel the need of a 
little poetical education 

LILY (scandalized hut laughing) Sid* Arent you 
0 ashamed*^ 

MRS MILLER This IS no laughing matter And then 
there was Kipling — ^but I suppose hes not so bad 
And last there was a poem — a long one — the Rubay 
— What is it Richard^ 

RICHARD The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
That s the best of aU* 

MILLER Oh Ive read that, Essie — got a copy 
down at the ofiice 

SID (enthusiastically) So have I Its a pippin* 

0 LILY (with shy excitement) I — Ive read it, too — 
at the library I like — some parts of it 
MRS MILLER (scandolized) Why Lily* 

MILLER Everybody s reading that now, Essie — 
and It don t seem to do them any harm There s fine 
things m it, seems to me — true things 

MRS MILLER (a bit bewildered and uncertain 
now) Why, Nat I dont see how you — It looked 
terrible blasphemous — ^parts I read 
SID Remember this one (He quotes rhetorically) 
0 Oh Thou who didst with pitfall and gin beset the 
path I was to wander in — Now, Ive always no- 
ticed how beset my path was with gm — in the past 
you understand* (He casts a joking side glance at 
LILY The others laugh But lily is in a melancholy 
dream and hasn t heard him ) 

MRS MILLER (tartly but evidently suppressing 


her usual smile where he is concerned) You would 
pick out the ones with hquoi in them* 

lily (suddenly — with a sad pathos quotes awk 
wardly and shyly) 1 like — ^because its true 60 

The Moving Finger writes and having writ 
Moves on nor all your Fiety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it 

MRS MILLER (ostonishcd, OS are all the others) 

Why Lily I nevei knew you to lecite poetry before* 

LILY (immediately guilty and apologetic) I — ^it 
just stuck in my memory somehow 

RICHARD (looking at her as if he had never seen 
her before) Good for you Aunt Lily* (Then en- 70 
thusiastically) But that isnt the best The best is 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough 
A Jug of Wine A Loaf of Bread — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

ARTHUR (who bored to death by all this poet'iy 
quoting has wandered over to the window at rear 
of desk right) Hey* Look whos coming up the 
walk — Old Man McCombei * 

MILLER (irritably) Dave^ Now what in thunder go 
does that damned old — Sid I can see where we 
never are going to get to that picnic 

MRS MILLER (vexotiously) Hell know we"re m 
this early too No use lying (Then appalled by an 
other thought) That Norah — shes that thick she 
never can answer the front door nght unless I tell 
her each time Nat youve got to tdk to Dave 111 
have her show him in here Lily you run up the back 
stairs and get your things on I U be up m a second 
Nat, you get rid of him the first second you can* 
Whatever can the old fool want — (She and lily 90 
hurry out through the back parlor ) 

ARTHUR I m going to beat it — ^just time to catch 
the eight twenty trolley 

MILDRED I ve got to catch that, too Wait till I get 
my hat Art* (She rushes into the back parlor ) 

ARTHUR (shouts after her) I cant wait You can 
catch up with me if you hurry (He turns at the 
back-parlor door — with a grin) McComber may be 
coming to see if your intentions toward his daughter 
are dishonorable Dick* Youd better beat it while 100 
your shoes are good* (He disappears through the 
back-parlor door laughing ) 

RICHARD (a bit shaken but putting on a brave 
front) Think I m scared of him^ 

MILLER (gazingathim — frowning) Cantimagme 
what — But it s to complain about something, I know 
that I only wish I didn t have to be pleasant with the 
old buzzard — ^but hes about the most valuable ad 
verbser Ive got 

SID (sympathetically) I know But tell him to go no 
to hell anyway He needs that ad more than you 
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( The sound of the bell comes from the rear of the 
house off left from back parlor ) 

MILLER There he is You clear out Dick — ^but 
come right back as soon as he s gone, you hear^ 
Im not through with you yet 
RICHARD Yes, Pa 

MILLER You better clear out too Sid You know 
Dave doesnt appiove jokes 

SID And loves me like poison ^ Come on Dick 
10 well go out and help Tommy celebrate {He takes 
RICHARDS arm and they also disappear through the 
hack parlor door miller glances through the front 
parlor toward the front door then calls in a tone of 
strained heartiness ) 

miller Hello Dave Come right in here What 
good wind blows you around on this glorious Fouith^ 
(A fiat brittle voice answers him Good mom 
mg and a moment later david mc comber appears 
in the doorway from the front parlor He is a thin 
20 dried up little man with a head too large for his body 
perched on a scrawny neck and a long solemn hoise 
face with deep set little black eyes a blunt formless 
nose and a tiny slit of a mouth He is about the same 
age as miller but is entirely bald and looks ten 
years older He is dressed with a prim neatness in 
shiny old black clothes ) 

MILLER Here sit down and make yourself com 
fortable (Holding out the cigar box) Have a cigar^ 
MC COMBER (sitting down in the chair at the right 
30 of table — acidly) You re forgetting I never smoke 
MILLER (forcing a laugh at himself) That s so So 
I was Well 111 smoke alone then (He bites off the 
end of the cigar viciously as if he wished it were 
MC COMBER s heod and sits down opposite him ) 

MC COMBER You asked me what brings me here 
so 1 11 come to the point at once I regret to say it s 
something disagreeable — disgraceful would be nearer 
the truth — and it concerns your son Richard^ 
MILLER (beginning to bristle — but calmly) Oh 
40 come now Dave Im sure Richard hasnt — 

MC COMBER (sharply) And Im positive he has 
You re not accusing me of being a liar I hope 

MILLER No one said anything about liar I only 
meant you re surely mistaken if you think — 

MC COMBER I m not mistaken I have proof of 
everything in his own handwriting! 

MILLER (sharply) Lets get down to brass tacks 
Just what is it you re charging him with^ 

MC COMBER With being dissolute and blasphe 
50 mous — ^with delibeiately attempting to coriupt the 
morals of my young daughter Muriel 

MILLER Then I m afraid I will have to call you a 
liar Dave^ 

MC COMBER (without taking offense — in the same 
flat brittle voice) I thought youd get around to that 
so I brought some of the pi oofs with me Ive a lot 
more of em at home (He takes a wallet from his 


inside coat pocket selects five or six slips of paper 
and holds them out to miller) These aie good 
samples of the rest My wife discovered them in one eo 
of Muriel s bureau drawers hidden undei the under 
wear They re all in his handwriting you can t deny 
it Anyway Muiiels confessed to me he wiote them 
You read them and then say Im a liar (miller has 
taken the slips and is reading them fiownmgly 
MC COMBER talks on) Evidently you ve been too busy 
to take the right care about Richards bringing up 
or what he s allowed to read — though I can t see why 
his mother failed m her duty But that s your misf oi 
tune and none of my business But Muiiel is my /o 
business and I can t and I won t have her innocence 
exposed to the contamination of a young man whose 
mind judging from his choice of reading matter is as 
foul — 

MILLER (making a tremendous effoit to control 
his temper) Why you damned old fooP Cant you 
see Richard s onlv a fool kid who s just at the stage 
when hes out to lebel against all authority and so 
he grabs at everything radical to read and wants to 
pass it on to his elder s and his girl and boy fnends so 
to show off what a young hellion he is^ Why at heait 
you d find Richard is just as innocent and as big a kid 
as Muriel is^ (He pushes the slips of paper across the 
table contemptuously) This stuff doesnt mean any 
thing to me — ^that is nothing of what you think it 
means If you believe this would corrupt Muriel 
then you must believe shes easily con up ted ^ But 111 
bet youd find she knows a lot more about life than 
you give her credit for — and can guess a stoik didn t 
bring hei down your chimney^ 90 

MC COMBER Now you re insulting my daughtei I 
wont foiget that 

MILLER I m not insulting her I think Muriel is a 
dam nice giil That s why I m giving her credit for 
ordinary good sense I d say the same about my own 
Mildied who s the same age 

MC COMBER I know nothing about your Mildred 
except that shes known all over as a fliit (Then 
more sharply) Well I knew youd prove obstinate 
but I certainly never dreamed youd have the im loo 
pudence after reading those papers to claim your 
son was innocent of all wrongdoing! 

MILLER And what did you dieam Id do^ 

MC COMBER Do what it s your plain duty to do as 
a citizen to protect other people s children ^ Take and 
give him a hiding he d remember to the last day of 
his life^ You d ought to do it for his sake if you had 
any sense — unless you want him to end up in jaifi 

MILLER (his fists clenched leans across the table) 
Dave Ive stood all I can stand from you^ You get no 
out! And get out quick, if you dont want a kick in 
the rear to help you^ 

MC COMBER (again in his fiat brittle voice, slowly 
getting to his feet) You needn t lose your temper I m 
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only demanding you do your duty by your own as 
Ive already done by mine Im punishing Muriel 
She s not to be allowed out of the house for a month 
and shes to be in bed every night by eight sharp 
And yet she s blameless compaied to that — 

MILLER I said I d had enough out of you, Dave! 
(He makes a threatening movement ) 

MC COMBER You needn t lay hands on me Im 
going But there s one thing more (He takes a let 
10 ter from his wallet) Here s a letter from Muriel for 
youi son (Puts it on the table) It makes clear I 
think, how she s come to think about him, now that 
her eyes have been opened I hope he heeds whats 
inside — ^for his own good and yours — ^because if I 
ever catch him hanging about my place again 111 
have him arrested I And don t thmk I m not going to 
make you regret the insults youve heaped on me 
I m taking the advertisement for my store out of your 
papei — and it won t go m again I tell you not unless 
20 you apologize m writing and promise to punish — 

MILLER 111 see you in hell first^ As for your 
damned old ad take it out and go to helU 

MC COMBER That s plain bluff You know how 
badly you need it So do I (He starts stiffly for the 
door ) 

MILLER Heief Listen a minute ^ Im just going to 
call your bluff and tell you that whether you want 
to reconsider your decision or not I m going to refuse 
to print your damned ad after tomorrow^ Put that in 
50 youi pipe and smoke it^ Furthermore 1 11 start a cam 
paign to encourage outside capital to open a dry 
goods store in opposition to you that wont be the 
public swindle I can prove yours is^ 

MC COMBER (a bit shaken by this threat — but in 
the same flat tone) 111 sue you for hbel 

MILLER When I get through there wont be a 
person in tovm will buy a dishrag in your placed 
MC COMBER (more shaken his eyes shifting about 
furtively) Thats all bluff You wouldnt dare — 
0 (Then finally he says uncertainly) Well good day 
(And turns and goes out nat stands looking after 
him Slowly the anger drains from his face and leaves 
him looking a bit sick and disgusted sid appears 
from the back parlor He is nursing a burn on his 
right hand but his face is one broad grin of satisfac 
tion ) 

SID I burned my hand with one of Tommy s 
damned firecrackers and came in to get some vase 
line I was listening to the last of your sciap Good 
0 for you Nat^ You sure gave him helP 

MILLER (dully) Much good it 11 do He knows it 
was all talk 

SID That s just what he don t know, Nat The old 
skinflint has a guilty conscience 
MILLER Well, anyone who knows me knows I 
wouldn t use my paper for a dirty, spiteful tnck like 
that — ^no matter what he did to me 


SID Yes everyone knows youie an old suckei Nat 
too decent for your own good But McComber never 
saw you like this before I tell you you scared the eo 
pants off him (He chuckles ) 

MILLER (still dejectedly) I don t know what made 
me let go hke that The hell of skunks like McCom 
ber is that after being with them ten minutes you 
become as big skunks as they are 

SID (notices the slips of paper on the table) 
Whats this^ Something he brought^ (He picks them 
up and starts to read ) 

MILLER (grimly) Samples of the new freedom — 
from those books Essie found — that Richaids been 70 
passmg on to Muriel to educate her They re what 
started the rumpus (Then frowning) Ive got to do 
something about that young anarchist or he 11 be get- 
ting me and himself m a peck of trouble (Then 
pathetically helpless) But what can I do^ Putting the 
curb on would make him worse Then hed have a 
harsh tyiant to defy He d love that dam him* 

SID (has been reading the slips a broad grin on 
his face — suddenly he whistles) Phew* This is a 
warm lulu for fair* (He recites with a joking inten so 
sity) 

My life IS bitter with thy love thine eyes 
Blind me thy tresses burn me thy sharp sighs 
Divide my flesh and spirit with soft sound — 

MILLER (with a grim smile) Hmm I missed that 
one That must be Mr Swinburne s copy I ve never 
read him but I ve heard something like that was the 
matter with him 

SID Yes its labelled Swinburne — Anactoria 
Whatever that is But wait watch and listen! The 
worst is yet to come! (He recites with added comic 
intensity) 

That I could drink thy veins as wine and eat 
Thy breasts like honey that from face to feet 
Thy body were abolished and consumed 
Arid in my flesh thy very flesh entombed^ 

MILLER (An irrepiessible boyish grin coming to 
his face) Hell and hallelujah* Just picture old Dave 
digesting that for the first time* Gosh I d give a lot 
to have seen his face* (Then a trace of shocked re- loo 
proof showing in his voice) But it s no joking mattei 
That stuff IS warm — ^too damned warm if you ask 
me* I dont like this a damned bit Sid Thats no 
kind of thing to be sending a decent girl (More 
worriedly) I thought he was really stuck on her — as 
one gets stuck on a decent girl at his age — all moon 
shme and holding hands and a kiss now and again 
But this looks — I wonder if he is hanging around 
her to see what he can get^ (Angrily) By God if 
thats true he deserves that hcking McComber says no 
its my duty to give him* Ive got to draw the line 
somewhere* 
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SID Yes it won t do to have him getting any de 
cent girl in tiouble 

MILLER The only thing I can do is put it up to 
him straight (With pnde) Richard 11 stand up to 
his guns no matter what Ive never known him to 
lie to me 

SID (at a noise from the back parlor looks that 
way — in a whisper) Then nows your chance 111 
beat it and leave you alone — see i£ the women folks 
are ready upstairs We ought to get started soon — if 
were ever going to make that picnic (He is half 
way to the entrance to the front parlor as richabd 
enters from the back pailor very evidently nervous 
about MC COMBER s call ) 

RICHARD (adopting a forced innocent tone) 
Hows your hand, Uncle Sid^ 

SID All right Dick thanks — only hurts a little 
( He disappears miller watches his son frownmgly 
RICHARD gives him a quick side glance and grows 
more guiltily self conscious ) 

RICHARD (forcing a snicker) Gee, Pa Uncle Sid s 
a biggei kid than Tommy is He was throwing fiie 
ciackeis in the air and catching them on the back of 
his hand and throwing em off again ]ust before they 
went off — and one came and he wasn t quick enough 
and it went off almost on top of — 

MILLER Never mind that I ve got something else 
to talk to you about besides firecrackers 
RICHARD (apprehensively) What Pa^ 

MILLER (suddenly puts both hands on his shoul 
ders — quietly) Look here Son Im going to ask you 
a question and I want an honest answer I warn you 
beforehand 3 the answei is yes Im going to pun 
ish you and punish you hard because you 11 have 
done something no boy of mine ought to do But 
you ve never lied to me before I know and I don t 
believe even to save yourself punishment you d he 
to me now would you^ 

RICHARD (impressed — with dignity) I wont lie 
Pa 

MILLER Ha\e you been tiying to have something 
to do with Muriel — something you shouldnt — ^you 
know what I mean 

RICHARD (stares at him for a moment as if he 
couldnt comprehend — then as he does a look of 
shocked indignation comes over his face) No^ What 
do you think I am, Pa^ I never would^ She s not that 
kind^ Why I — I love her^ I m going to marry her — 
after I get out of college* She s said she would* We re 
engaged* 

MILLER (with great relief) All right Thats all I 
wanted to know We wont talk any more about it 
(He gives him an approving pat on the back ) 
RICHARD I dont see how vou could think — Did 
that old idiot McComber say that about me^ 

MILLER (]oking now) Shouldnt call youi futuie 
fathei inlaw names should you^ Taint lespectful 


( Then aper a glance at richard s indignant face — 
points to the slips of paper on the table) Well, you 
cant exactly blame old Dave, can you when you 
read through that literature you wished on his in 
nocent daughter*^ 

RICHARD (sees the slips for the fust time and is 
overcome by embarrassment which he immediately 
tries to cover up with a superior carelessness) Oh 
so tliat s why He found those did he^ I told hei to 
be careful — Well it 11 do him good to read the truth 
about life for once and get rid of his old-fogy ideas 

MILLER Im afraid Ive got to agree with him 
though that they re haidly fit reading for a young 70 
girl (Then with subtle flattery) They re all well 
enough in their way foi you who re a naan hut — 
Thmk it ovei and see if you don t agree with me 

RICHARD (embarrassedly) Aw I only did it be- 
cause I liked them — and I wanted hei to face life as 
it IS Shes so darned afraid of life — afraid of hei 
Old Man — afraid of people saying this or that about 
her — afraid of being in love — afiaid of eveiy thing 
She s even afraid to let me kiss her I thought maybe, 
readmg those things — theyie beautiful aient they go 
Par> — I thought they would give her the spunk to 
lead her own life and not be — always thinking of 
bemg afraid 

MILLER I see Well Im afiaid shes still afraid 
(He takes the letter from the table) Heres a lettei 
fiom her he said to give you (richard takes the let- 
ter from him uncertainly his expression changing to 
one of apprehension miller adds with a kindly 
smile) You better be prepaied for a bit of a blow 
But never mind There s lots of other fish in the sea 90 
(richard is not listening to him hut staring at the 
letter with a sort of fascinated dread miller looks 
into his sons face a second then turns away trou- 
bled and embarrassed) Darn it* I better go upstaiis 
and get iigged out or I nevei will get to that picnic 
(He moves awkwardly and selfconsciously off 
through the front parlor richard continues to stare 
at the letter for a moment — then giids up his cour- 
age and tears it open and begins to read swiftly As 
he reads his face grows more and more wounded 100 
and tragic until at the end his mouth draws down 
at the corners as if he were about to break into 
tears With an effort he forces them back and his 
face grows flushed with humiliation and wronged 
anger ) 

RICHARD (blurts out to himself) The little cow 
ard* I hate her* She cant tieat me like that* 111 show 
her* (A^ the sound of voices from the front parlor 
he quickly shoves the letter into the inside pocket 
of his coat and does his best to appear calm and in no 
different even attempting to whistle Waiting at the 
Church But the whistle peters out miserably as h s 
mother lilt and sid enter from the fiont parlor 
They are diessed in all the elaborate paraphernalia 
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of motoring at that period — linen dusters veils gog 
gles SID in a snappy cap ) 

MRS MILLER Well we le about ready to start at 
last thank goodness ^ Lets hope no more callers aie 
on the way What did that McComber want Rich 
aid do you know^ Sid couldnt tell us 
RICHARD You can search me Ask Pa 
MRS MILLER {immediately sensing something 
down in his manner — going to him worriedly) 

10 Why whatever s the mattei with you Richard^ You 
sound as if you d lost your last friend ’ What is it^ 
RICHARD {desperately) I — I dont feel so well — 
my stomachs sick 

MRS MILLER ( immediately all sympathy — 

smoothing his hair back from his forehead) You 
poor boy* What a shame — on the Fourth too of all 
days* {Turning to the otheis) Maybe I better stay 
home with him if he s sick 
LILY Yes 1 11 stay too 

20 RICHARD {more desperately) No* You go Mi* 
I m not really sick 1 11 be all right You go I want to 
be alone* {Then as a louder bang comes from in 
hack as tommy sets off a cannon cracker he pimps 
to his feet) Darn Tommy and his darned firecrackers* 
You cant get any peace in this house with that 
darned kid around* Dam the Fourth of July anv 
way* I wish we still belonged to England* {He 
strides off in an indignant fury of misery through 
the front parlor ) 

30 MRS MILLER {stares after him worriedly — then 
sighs philosophically) Well I guess he cant be so 
very sick — after that {She shakes her head) Hes 
a queei boy Sometimes I can t make head or tail of 
him 

MILLER {calls from the front door beyond the 
hack parlor) Come along folks Let s get started 
SID Were coming Nat {He and the two women 
move off through the front parlor ) 

CURTAIN 


40 ACT TWO 

Scene — Dining room of the miller home — a little 
after 6 o clock in the evening of the same day 
The room is much too small for the medium- 
priced formidable dining room set especially now 
when all the leaves of the table are in At left to- 
ward rear is a double doorway with sliding doors 
and portieres leading into the back parlor In the 
rear wall left is the door to the pantry At the right 
of dooi IS the china closet with its display of the 
50 family cut glass and fancy china In the right wall 
are two windows looking out on a side lawn In 
front of the windows is a heavy ugly sideboard with 
three pieces of old silver on its top In the left wall. 


extreme fiont is a scieen door opening on a side 
porch A dark rug covers most of the floor The 
table with a chair at each end left and right thiee 
chairs on the far side facing front and two on the 
near side their backs to front takes up most of the 
available space The walls are papered in a somber 
brown and dark-red design 60 

MRS MILLER IS Supervising and helping the Sec 
ond Girl norah in the setting of the table norah 
IS a clumsy heavy handed heavy footed long 
jawed beamingly good natured young Irish girl — a 
greenhorn 

MRS MILLER I really think you bettei put on the 
lights Noiah Its getting so cloudy out, and this 
pesky room is so dark, anyway 

NORAH Yes Mum {She stretches awkwardly 
over the table to reach the chandelier that is sus 70 
pended from the middle of the ceiling and manages 
to turn one light on — scornfully) Arrah the con 
traption* 

MRS MILLER {womedly) Caieful* 

NORAH Careful as can be Mum {But in moving 
aiound to reach the next bulb she jars heavily against 
the table ) 

MRS MILLER Theie* I knew it* I do 'wish yoT?d 
watch — * 

NORAH {a flustered appeal in her voice) Arrah so 
what have I done wrong now*^ 

MRS MILLER {draws a deep breath — then sighs 
helplessly) Oh notlimg Never mind the rest of the 
lights You might as well go out in the kitchen and 
wait until I rmg 

NORAH {relieved and cheeiftil again) Yes Mum 
{She starts for the pantry ) 

MRS MILLER But there s one thing — (norah 
turns apprehensively) No two things — things Ive 
told you over and over but you always forget Don t 90 
pass the plates on the wrong side at dinner tonight 
and do be careful not to let that pantry door slam 
behmd you Now you will try to remember, wont 
you*^ 

NORAH Yes Mum {She goes into the pantry and 
shuts the door behind her with exaggerated care as 
MRS MILLER wotches her apprehensively mrs mil 
LER sighs and reaches up with difficulty and turns 
on anothei of the four lights in the chandelier As 
she IS doing so lily enters pom the back parlor ) 100 

LILY Here let me do that Essie I m taller You 11 
only strain youiself {She quickly lights the other 
two bulbs ) 

MRS MILLER {gratefully) Thank you, Lily Its a 
stretch for me I m getting so fat 

LILY But where s Norah? Why didn t she — ^ 

MRS MILLER {exosperotedly) Oh that girl* Dont 
talk about her* Shell be the death of me* Shes that 
thick you honestly wouldnt believe it possible 
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LiL'i (smiling) Why what did she do now^ 

MRS MILLER Oh nothing She means all right 

LILY Anything else I can do Essie? 

MRS MILLER Well she s got the table all wrong 
We 11 have to reset it But you re always helping me 
It isn t fan to ask you — in your vacation You need 
your lest after teaching a pack of wild Indians of 
kids all yeai 

LILY (he ginning to help with the table) You 
know I love to help It makes me feel I m some use 
in this house instead of just sponging — 

MRS MILLER (indignantly) Sponging! You pay 
don t you^ 

LILY Almost nothing And you and Nat only take 
that little to make me feel better about living with 
you (Forcing a smile) I dont see how you stand 
me — shaving a cranky old maid aiound all the time 

MRS MILLER What nonsense you talk! As if Nat 
and I weren t only too tickled to death to have you* 
Lily Miller I ve no patience with you when you go 
on like that Weve been over this a thousand times 
befoie and still you go on* Crazy thats what it is* 
(She changes the subject abruptly) What times it 
getting to be^ 

LILY (looking at her watch) Quaiter past six 

MRS MILLER I do hope those men folks arent 
going to be late for dinnei (She sighs) But I sup 
pose with that darned Sachem Club picnic it s more 
likely than not (lily looks worried and sighs mrs 
MILLER gives her a quick side glance) I see youve 
got your new dress on 

LILY (embarrassedly) Yes I thought — if Sids 
taking me to the fireworks — I ought to spruce up a 
little 

MRS MILLER (looking away) Hmm (A pause — 
then she says with an effort to he casual) You 
mustn t mind if Sid comes home feeling a bit — gay 
I expect Nat to — and we 11 have to listen to all those 
old stones of his about when he was a boy You 
know what those picnics are and Sidd be running 
into all his old friends 

LILY (agitatedly) I dont think he will — this time 
— not after his promise 

MRS MILLER (avoiding looking at her) I know 
But men are weak (Then quickly) That was a good 
notion of Nats getting Sid the job on the Waterbury 
Standard All he evei needed was to get away from 
the lut he was in heie Hes the kind thats the vie 
tim of his friends Hes easily led — ^but there s no 
leal harm in him you know that (lily keeps silent 
hei eyes downcast mrs miller goes on meaningly) 
He s making good money m Waterbury, too — thiity 
five a week Hes in a better position to get maiiied 
than he evei was 

LILY (stiffly) Well I hope he finds a woman who s 
willing — though after hes through with his betting 
on hoise races and dice and playing Kelly pool 


theie wont be much left foi a wife — even if theie 
was nothing else he spent his money on 

MRS MILLER Oh he d give up all that — for the 60 
right woman (Suddenly she comes directly to the 
point) Lily why dont you change youi mind and 
mairy Sid and reform him^ You love him and always 
have — 

lily (stiffly) I cant love a man who dunks 
MRS MILLER You cau t fool me I know darned 
well you love him And he loves you and always has 
lily Never enough to stop dunking for (Cutting 
off MRS MILLERS reply) No its no good in your 
talking Essie We ve been over this a thousand times 70 
before and 1 11 always feel the same as long as Sid s 
the same If he gave me proof he d — ^but even then 
I dont believe I could Its sixteen years since I 
bioke off our engagement but what made me break 
it off IS as clear to me today as it was then It was 
what he d be liable to do now to anyone who maiiied 
him — his taking up with bad women 

MRS miller (protests halfheartedly) But hes 
always swoin he got laked into that paity and never 
had anything to do with those hailots so 

lily Well I don t believe him — didn t then and 
dont now I do believe he didnt deliberatelv plan 
to but — Oh It s no good talking Essie What s done 
IS done But you know how much I like Sid — in 
spite of everything I know he was just bom to be 
what he is — 11 responsible never meaning to haim 
but haiming in spite of himself But dont talk to 
me about marrying him — ^because I never could 
MRS MILLER (angrily) Hes a dumb fool — a 
Stupid dumb fool that s what he is* 90 

LILY (quietly) No Hes just Sid 
MRS MILLER It s a shame foi you — a measly 
shame — you that would have made such a wonder 
ful wife for any man — that ought to have your own 
home and children* 

LILY (winces but puts her arm around her affec 
tionately — gently) Now dont you go feeling soiry 
for me I won t have that Heie I am thanks to your 
and Nats kindness with the best home in the 
world and as for the children I feel the same love 100 
for yours as if they weie mine and I didn t have the 
pain of bearing them And then there aie all the boys 
and girls I teach every yeai I like to feel I m a soit 
of second mother to them and helping them to giow 
up to be good men and women So I don t feel such 
a useless old maid aftei all 

MRS MILLER (kisses her impulsively — her voice 
husky) You re a good woman Lily — too good for 
the rest of us (She turns away wiping a tear fur 
tively — then abruptly changing the subject) Good 110 
gracious if Im not forgetting one of the most im 
portant things* Ive got to warn that Tommy against 
giving me away to Nat about the fish He knows 
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because I had to send him to maiket for it and he s 
liable to burst out laughing — 

LILY Laughing about what^ 

MRS MILLER {guiltily) Well, Ive never told you 
because it seemed sort of a sneaking trick but }'0u 
know how Nat carries on about not being able to eat 
bluefish 

LILY I know he says theie s a certain oil in it that 
poisons him 

10 MRS MILLER (chuckling) Poisons him nothing’ 
He s been eating bluefish for years — only I tell him 
each time its weakfish Were having it tonight — 
and I ve got to warn that young imp to keep his face 
straight 

LILY {laughing) Aren t you ashamed Essie’ 

MRS MILLER Not much Im not’ I like bluefish’ 
{She laughs) Where is Tommy^ In the sitting room^ 
LILY No Richards theie alone I think Tommy s 
out on the piazza with Mildred (mrs miller 
20 bustles out through the back parlor As soon as she 
IS gone the smile fades from lilys lips Her face 
grows sad and she again Ranees nervously at her 
watch RICHARD appears from the back parlor mov 
ing in an aimless way His face wears a set expres 
Sion of bitter gloom he exudes tragedy For richard 
after his first outburst of grief and humiliation has 
begun to take a masochistic satisfaction in his great 
sorrow especiaVy in the concern which it arouses in 
the family circle On seeing his aunt he gives her a 
30 dark look and turns and is about to stalk back toward 
the sitting room when she speaks to him pityingly) 
Feel any better Richard^ 

RICHARD {somberly) Im all right, Aunt Lily You 
mustn t worry about me 

LILY {going to him) But I do worry about you 
I hate to see you so upset 

RICHARD It doesn t matter Nothing matters 
LILY {puts her arm around him sympathetically) 
You reaUy mustn t let yourself take it so seriously 
40 You know something happens and things like that 
come up and we think there s no hope — 

RICHARD Things like what come up^ 

LILY Whats happened between you and Muriel 
RICHARD {with disdain) Oh her’ I wasnt even 
thinking about her I was thmkmg about life 
LILY But then — ^if we really really love — why 
then something else is bound to happen soon that 
changes everything again and it s all as it was before 
the misundei standing and everything works out all 
so right m the end Thats the way it is with life 

RICHARD {with a tragic sneer) Lifel Life is a ]oke’ 
And everything comes out all wrong in the end’ 

LILY {a little shocked) You mustn t talk that way 
But I know you don t mean it 

RICHARD I do too mean it’ You can have your 
silly optimism if you like Aunt Lily But dont ask 
pcie to be so blind Im a pessimist’ {Then with an 


air of duel cynicism) As foi Muiiel thats all dead 
and past I was only kidding her anyway ]ust to 
have a little fun and she took it seiiously likt a 6 o 
fool {He forces a cruel smile to his lips) You know 
what they say about women and trolley cais Aunt 
Lily there s always anothei one along in a minute 
LILY {really shocked this time) I dont like you 
when you say such horiible cynical things It isnt 
nice 

RICHARD Nice’ thats all you women think of’ 

I m proud to be a cynic It s the only thing you can 
be when you really face life I suppose you think I 
ought to be heartbioken about Muriel — a little 70 
coward thats afraid to say her souls her own and 
keeps tied to hei fathers apron stiings’ Well not foi 
mine’ Theie s plenty of other fish in the sea’ (As he 
IS finishing his mother comes back through the back 
parlor ) 

MRS MILLER Why hello You heie Richardi^ Get 
ting hungry I suppose'^ 

RICHARD {indignantly) Im not hungry a bit’ 
Thats all you think of Ma — ^food! 

MRS MILLER Well I must say I ve never noticed so 
you to hang back at meal times {To lily) Whats 
that he was saying about fish in the sea^ 

lily {smiling) He says he s through with Muriel 
now 

MRS miller {tartly — giving hei son a rebuking 
look) Shes through with him he means’ The idea 
of your sending a nice girl like her things out of 
those indecent books’ {Deeply offended richard 
disdains to reply but stalks woundedly to the scieen 
door at left front and puts a hand on the knob) 90 
Wheie are you going^ 

RICHARD {quotes from Candida in a hollow 
voice) Out then into the night with me’ {He 
stalks out slamming the door behind him ) 

MRS miller {calls) WeU dont you go far cause 
dmnerll be leady in a minute and Im not coming 
running after you’ {She turns to lily with a 
chuckle) Goodness that boy’ He ought to be on the 
stage’ {She mimics) Out — ^mto the night — and it 
isnt even dark yet’ He got that out of one of those 100 
books I suppose Do you know I m actually grateful 
to old Dave McComber for putting an end to his 
nonsense with Muiiel I never did approve of Rich 
ard getting so inteiested in girls Hes not old enough 
for such silliness Why seems to me it was only 
yesterday he was still a baby ( She sighs — then mat 
ter of factly) Well nothing to do now till those men 
turn up No use standing here like gawks We might 
as well go in the sitting loom and be comfoi table 
lily {the nervous worried note in her voice jiq 
again) Yes we might as well {They go out through 
the back parlor They have no sooner disappeared 
than the screen door is opened cautiously and rich 
ARD comes back in the room ) 
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RICHARD {stands inside the door looking after 
them — quotes bitterly) They do not know the seciet 
in the poets heait {He comes nearei the table and 
surveys it especially the cut glass dish containing 
olives with contempt and mutters disdainfully) 
Food’ {But the dish of olives seems to fascinate him 
and presently he has approached nearer and stealth 
ily lifts a couple and crams them into his mouth He 
IS just reaching out foi more when the pantry door 
IS opened slightly and norah peers in ) 

NORAH Mistei Dick you thief lave them olives 
alone oi the missus 11 be sweaiing it was me at them’ 
RICHARD {draws back his hand as if he had been 
stung — too flustered to be anything but guilty boy 
for a second) I — I wasn t eating — 

norah Oho no of couise not divil fear you you 
was only feeling then pulse’ {Then warningly) 
Mind what Im saying now oi 111 have to tell on 
you to piotect me good name’ {She draws back 
into the pantry closing the door richard stands, a 
prey to feelings of bitterest humiliation and seething 
revolt against everyone and everything A low whis 
tie comes from just outside the porch door He 
starts Then a masculine voice calls Hey, Dick 
He goes over to the screen door grumpily — then as 
he recognizes the owner of the voice his own as he 
answers becomes respectful and admiring ) 

RICHARD Oh hello, Wint Come on m {He opens 
the door and wint selby enters and stands just in 
side the door selby is nineteen a classmate of ar 
THUR s at Yale He s a typical good looking college 
boy of the period not the athletic but the hell rats 
ing sport type He is tall blond dressed in extreme 
collegiate cut ) 

WINT {as he enters — warningly in a low tone) 
Keep It quiet Kid I dont want the folks to know 
Im heie Tell Art I want to see him a second — on 
the Q T 

RICHARD Can t He s up at the Rands — won t be 
home before ten anyway 

WINT {irritably) Damn I thought he d be here for 
dinner {More irritably) Hell that gums the works 
for fair’ 

RICHARD {ingratiatingly) What is it Wint^ Cant 
I helpf^ 

WINT {gives him an appraising glance) I might 
tell you if you can keep your face shut 
RICHARD I can 

WINT Well I ran into a couple of swift babies 
from New Haven this aftei and I dated them up foi 
tonight thinking I could catch Art But now it s too 
late to get anyone else and 111 have to pass it up 
I m neaily broke and I can t aflFoid to blow them both 
to drinks 

RICHARD {with shy eagerness) Ive got eleven 
dollars saved up I could loan you some 

WINT {surveys him appreciatively) Say, you re a 


good sport {Then shaking his head) Nix Kid, I 
dont want to boirow youi money {Then getting an 
idea) But say have vou got anything on for tonight^ 60 
RICHARD No 

WINT Want to come along with me’^ {Then 
quickly) Im not tying to lead you astray undei 
stand But it 11 be a help if you would just sit around 
With Belle and feed her a few dunks while Im off 
witli Edith {He winks) See what I mean^ You 
dont have to do anything not even take a glass of 
beer — unless you want to 

RICHARD {boastfully) Aw what do you think I 
am — a lube? 70 

WINT You mean youie game for anything thats 
doing^ 

RICHARD Sure I am’ 

WINT Ever been out with any giils — I mean leal 
swift ones that tlieies something doing with not 
these dead Janes around here^ 

RICHARD {lies boldly) Aw what do you think^ 

Sure I have’ 

WINT Ever dunk anything besides sodas^ 

RICHARD Sure Lots of times Beer and sloe gift so 
fizz and — Manhattans 

WINT {impressed) Hell you know moie than I 
thought {Then considering) Can you fix it so youi 
folks won t get wise^ I don t want your old man com 
mg aftei me You can get back by half past ten oi 
eleven though all right Think you can cook up 
some he to cover that^ (As richard hesitates — en 
cour aging him) Ought to be easy — on the Fourth 
RICHARD Sure Dont woiry about that 
WINT But youve got to keep your face closed 90 
about this you hear^ — to Ait and everybody else I 
tell you straight I wouldnt ask you to come if I 
wasnt in a hole — and if I didnt know you weie 
coming down to Yale next year and didnt think 
you re giving me the straight goods about having 
been aiound befoie I dont want to lead you astray 
RICHARD {scornfully) Aw I told you that was 
silly 

WINT Well you be at the Pleasant Beach House 
at half-past nine then Come in the back room And 100 
don t forget to giab some cloves to take the booze 
off vour breath 

RICHARD Aw, I know what to do 
WINT See you later then {He starts out and is 
just about to close the door when he thinks of some 
thing) And say 111 say you re a Harvard freshman 
and you back me up They don t know a damn thing 
about Harvard I dont want them thinking Im 
tiavelling aiound with any high school kid 

RICHARD Sme Thats easy 110 

WINT So long then You better beat it right after 
youi dinner while youve got a chance and hang 
around until it s time Watch your step Kid 

RICHARD So long {The door closes behind wint 
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RICHARD stands for a moment a look of bitter de 
fiant rebellion coming over his face and mutteis to 
himself) 111 show her she cant tieat me the way 
she s done^ 1 11 show them alh ( Then the front door 
IS heard slamming and a moment later tommy 
rushes in from the back parlor ) 

TOMMY Where s Ma^ 

RICHARD {surlily) In the sitting room Wheie did 
you think Bonehead^ 

10 TOMMY Pa and Uncle Sid aie coming Mid and I 
saw them from the front piazza Gee I m glad I m 
awful hungry amt you^ {He rushes out through 
the back parlor calling) Ma^ Theyie coming^ Lets 
have dinner qmck^ (A moment later mbs miller 
appears from the back parlor accompanied by 
TOMMY who keeps insisting urgently) Gee but Im 
awful hungry, Ma^ 

MRS MILLER I kiiow You always are You ve got 
a tapeworm that s what I thmk 
20 TOMMY Have we got lobsters Ma^ Gee I love 
lobsters 

MRS MILLER Yes we ve got lobsteis And fish 
You remember what I told you about that fish {He 
snickers) Now do be quiet Tommy ^ {Then with 
a teasing smile at richard) Well Im glad to see 
youve got back out of the night Richard {He 
scowls and turns his hack on hei lily appears 
through the back parlor nervous and apprehensive 
As she does so from the front yard sids voice is 
30 heard singing Tool Johnf mrs miller shakes her 
head forebodingly — but so great is the comic spell 
for her even in her brothers voice a humorous 
smile hovers at the corners of her lips) Mmm^ Mmm^ 
Lily Im afraid — 

LILY {bitterly) Yes I might have known (mil 
DRED runs in through the back parlor She is laugh 
mg to herself a bit shamefacedly She rushes to her 
mother ) 

MILDRED Ma, Uncle Sids — {She whispers in her 
40 ear ) 

MRS MILLER Ncvei mind^ You shouldnt notice 
such things — at your age* And don t you encourage 
him by laughing at his foolishness you hear* 

TOMMY You needn t whisper Mid Think I don t 
know^ Uncle Sid s soused again 

MRS MILLER {shakes him by the arm indignantly) 
You be quiet* Did I ever* You re getting too smait* 
{Gives him a push) Go to your place and sit right 
down and not anothei woid out of you* 

50 TOMMY {aggrieved — rubbing his arm as he goes 
to his place) Aw Ma* 

MRS MILLER And you sit down Richard and 
Mildred You better too Lily Well get him right 
in here and get some food in him He 11 be all right 
then (RICHARD preserving the pose of the bitter 
disillusioned pessimist sits down m his place in the 
chair at right of the two whose backs face fwnt 


MILDRED takes the other chair facing back at his 
left TOMMY has already slid into the end chair at 
right of those at the rear of table facing front lily eo 
sits in the one of those at left by the head of the 
table leaving the middle one [sids] vacant While 
they are doing this the front screen door is heard 
slamming and nat s and sid s laughing voices raised 
as they come m and for a moment after then sud 
denly cautiously lowered mrs miller goes to the 
entrance to the back parlor and calls pei emptorily) 

You come right m heie* Dont stop to wash up oi 
anything Dinners coming right on the table 

MILLERS VOICE {jovially) All nght Essie Heie 70 
we aie* Heie we are* 

MRS MILLER {gocs to pantry door opens it and 
calls) All right Norah You can bring in the soup 
{She comes back to the back parlor entrance ]ust as 
MILLER enteis He isnt drunk by any means He is 
]ust mellow and benignly ripened His face is one 
large smiling happy beam of utter appreciation of 
life Alls right with the world so satisfyingly right 
that he becomes sentimentally moved even to think 
of it ) 80 

MILLER Heie we aie Essie* Right on the dot* 

Here we aie* {He pulls hei to him and gives her a 
smacking kiss on the ear as she jerks her head away 
MILDRED and tommy giggle richard holds rigidly 
aloof and disdainful his brooding gaze fixed on his 
plate LILY forces a smile ) 

MRS miller {pulling away — embarrassedly al 
most blushing) Dont you Ciazyl {Then recovering 
herself — tartly) So I see you re here* And if I 
didnt youve told me four tmes already* 90 

MILLER {beamingly) Now Essie don t be critical 
Dont be carpmglv critical Good news can stand 
repeating cant it^ Couise it can* {He slaps her 
jovially on her fat buttocks tommy and mildred 
roar with glee And norah who has just entered 
from the pantry with a huge tureen of soup in her 
hands almost drops it as she explodes in a merry 
guffaw ) 

MRS miller {scandalized) Nat* Aient you 
ashamed* 100 

miller Couldnt resist it* Just simply couldnt 
lesist It* (norah still standing with the soup tureen 
held out stiffly in front of her again guffaws ) 

MRS miller {turns on her with outiaged indigna- 
tion) Norah* Bung that soup heie this minute! {She 
stalks with stiff dignity toward hei place at the foot 
of the table right ) 

norah {guiltily) Yes Mum {She brings the 
soup around the head of the table passing miller ) 
MILLER {jovially) Why hello Norah* 110 

MRS miller Nat* {She sits down stiffly at the 
foot of the table ) 

norah {rebuking him familiarly) An ah now 
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dont then There s lots of lobster coming and you 
can fill up on that (richard suddenly bursts out 
laughing again ) 

MILLER {turns to him caustically) You seem m a 
merry mood Richaid I thought you weie the orig- 
inal of the Heart Bowed Down today 

SID {with mock condolence) Never mind Dick 
Let them — scoffi What can they understand about 
girls whose hair sizzchels whose lips are firewoiks 
whose eyes aie red hot sparks — 

MILDRED {laughing) Is that what he wiote to 
MurieP {Turning to her brother) You silly goat you^ 
RICHARD {sudily) Aw shut up Mid What do I 
care about her^ 1 11 show all of you how much I care^ 
MRS MILLER Pass your plates as soon as you re 
through everybody Ive lung foi the lobster And 
thats all You dont get any dessert or tea after 
lobster you know (norah appears bearing a platter 
of cold boiled lobsters which she sets before miller 
and disappears ) 

TOMMi Gee I love lobster ^ (miller puts one on 
each plate and they are passed around and everyone 
starts in pulling the cracked shells apart ) 

MILLER {feeling more cheerful after a couple of 
mouthfuls — determining to give the conversation an- 
other turn says to his daughter) Have a good time 
at the beach Mildred^ 

MILDRED Oh fine Pa, thanks The water was 
wondeiful and warm 
MILLER Swim far^ 

MILDRED Yes for me But that isn t so awful far 
MILLER Well you ought to be a good swimmer if 
you take after me I used to be a regular water rat 
when I was a boy 1 11 have to go down to the beach 
with you one of these days — though Id be lusty, 
not having been in in all these years {The rem- 
iniscent look comes into his eyes of one about to 
embark on an oft told tale of childhood adventure) 
You know speaking of swimming I never go down 
to that beach but what it calls to mmd tlie day I and 
Red Sisk went m swimming there and I saved his 
life {By this time the family are beginning to ex- 
change amused, guilty glances They all know what 
IS coming ) 

SID (with a sly blurry wink around) Ha^ Now 
we — have it again ^ 

MILLER {turning on him) Have what^ 

SID Nothing — go on with your swimming — dont 
mmd me 

MILLER {glares at him — but immediately is over- 
come by the reminiscent mood again) Red Sisk — ^his 
father kept a blacksmith shop where the Union 
Market is now — ^we kids called him Red because he 
had the damdest reddest crop of hair — 

SID {as if he were talking to his plate) Remark- 
able’ — the curious imagination — of little childien 
MRS MILLER {os sfic sees MILLER about to ex- 


plode — interposes tactfully) Sid! Eat your lobster 
and shut up^ Go on, Nat 

MILLER {gives SID a withering look — then is off 6C 
again) Well as I was saying Red and I went swim 
mmg that day Must have been — ^let me see — ^Red 
was fomteen bigger and older than me, I was only 
twelve — foity five years ago — wasnt a single house 
down there then — but there was a stake out wheie 
the whistling buoy is now about a mile out 
(tommy who has been having difficulty restraining 
himself lets out a stifled giggle miller bends a 
frowning gaze on him) One more sound out of you 
young man and you 11 leave the tabled 70 

MRS MILLER ( quickly interposing trying to stave 
off the story) Do eat your lobstei Nat You didnt 
have any fish you know 

MILLER {not liking the reminder — pettishly) 

Well if Im going to be interrupted every second 
anyway — {He turns to his lobster and chews m si 
lence for a moment ) 

MRS MILLER {tiying to switch the subject) 
How s Anne s mother s rheumatism Mildred^ 

MILDRED Oh shes much better Ma She was m so 
wading today She says salt waters the only thing 
that really helps her bunion 

MRS MILLER Mildred^ Where are your manners^ 

At the table s no place to speak of — 

MILLER {fallen into the reminiscent obsession 
again) Well as I was saying there was I and Red 
and he dared me to race him out to the stake and 
back Well I didnt let anyone dare me in those 
days I was a spunky kid So I said all right and we 
started out We swam and swam and were pietty 90 
evenly matched though, as I ve said he was biggei 
and older than me but finally I drew ahead I was 
going along easy with lots in reserve, not a bit tiied 
when suddenly I heard a sort of gasp from behind 
me — ^like this — lielp {He imitates Everyone s eyes 
are firmly fixed on his plate except sids) And I 
turned and theie was Red his face all pinched and 
white and he says weakly Help Nat'f I got a 
cramp m my leg^ Well I don t mmd telling you I 
got mighty scared I didn t know what to do Then lo 
suddenly I thought of the pile If I could pull him 
to that I could hang on to him till someone d notice 
us But the pile was stiU — ^well I calculate it must 
have been two hundred feet away 
SID Two hundred and fifty^ 
miller {in confusion) Whats that^ 

SID Two bundled and fifty ’ Ive taken down the 
distance every time you ve saved Red s life for thirty 
yeais and the mean average to that pile is two hun 
dred and fifty feet^ {There is a burst of laughter ii< 
fiom around the table sid continues complainmgly) 

Why didnt you let that Red drown, anyway Nat^ 

I never knew him but I know Id never have liked 
him 
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MILLER (really hurt forces a feeble smtle to hts 
lips and pretends to be a good sport about it) Well 
guess you re light Sid Guess I have told that one too 
many times and boied e\eiyone But its a good 
true story for kids because it illustiates the danger 
of being foolhardy m the water — 

MRS MILLER (sensing the hurt in his tone comes 
to his rescue) Of couise it s a good story — and you 
tell it whenever youve a mind to And you Sid if 
10 you were in any lesponsible state Id give you a 
good piece of my mind foi teasing Nat like that 
MILLER (with a sad self pitying smile at his wife) 
Getting old I guess Mother — getting to repeat 
myself Someone ought to stop me 

MRS MILLER No such thing* You re as young as 
you ever weie (She turns on sid again angrily) You 
eat your lobster and maybe it 11 keep your mouth 
shut* 

SID (after a few chews — irrepi essibly) Lobster* 
20 Did you know Tommy youi Uncle Sid is the man 
invented lobstei^ Fact* One day — ^when I was build- 
ing the Pyramids — took a day off and ]ust dashed 
off lobster He was bigger n oldei than me and he 
had the damdest reddest ciop of haii but I dashed 
him off ]ust the same* Am I right Nat^ (Then sud- 
denly in the tones of a side show barker) Ladies and 
Gents — 

MRS MILLER Meicy sakes* Can t you shut up*^ 

SID In this cage you see the lobster You will not 
30 believe me ladies and gents but it s a fact that this 
mteiesting bivalve only makes love to his mate once 
m every thousand years — ^but dearie me how he 
does enjoy it* (The children roar lily and mrs 
MILLER laugh in spite of themselves — then look em- 
barrassed miller guffaws — then suddenly grows 
shocked ) 

MILLER Careful Sid careful Remember youie 
at home 

TOMMY (suddenly in a hoarse whisper to his 
40 mother with an awed glance of admiration at his 
uncle) Ma* Look at him! Hes eating that claw shells 
and all* 

MRS MILLER (hoi rifled) Sid do you want to kdl 
yourself*^ Take it away from him Lily* 

SID (with great dignity) But I prefer the shells 
All famous epicures piefer the shells — to the less 
delicate coarser meat It s the same with clams Un 
less I eat the shells there is a certain peculiar oil 
that invariably poisons — Am I right Nat^ 
so MILLER (good naturcdly) You seem to be getting 
a lot of fun kidding me Go ahead then I dont 
mind 

MRS MILLER He better go right up to bed for a 
while, that s what he better do 

SID (considering this owlishly) Bed*^ Yes maybe 
you re right (He gets to his feet) I am not at all 
well — ^in very delicate condition — ^we are piaying 


for a boy \m I right Nat^ Nat, I kept telling you 
all day I was in delicate condition and yet you kept 
foicmg demon chowder on me although you knew 60 
full well — even if you weie full — that there is a cer 
tain peculiar oil m chowder that invariably — ( They 
are again all laughing — lily hysterically ) 

MRS MILLER Will you get to bed you idiot* 

SID (mutteis gracioudy) Immediately — if not 
sooner (He turns to pass behind lily then stops 
staling down at her) But wait Theie is still a duty 
I must peifoim No day is complete without it Lily 
answer once and for all will you marry me*^ 

LILY (with an hysterical giggle) No I wont — 70 

never* 

SID (nodding his head) Right* And perhaps its all 
for the best For how could I forget the pre — ^pie 
cepts taught me at mothers dying knee Sidney 
she said never marry a woman who drinks* Lips 
that touch liquor shall never touch yours* (Gazing 
at her mournfully) Too bad* So fine a woman once 
— and now such a slave to rum* (Turning to nat) 
What can we do to save her Nat^ ( In a hoarse con 
fidential whispei ) Better put her in institution where so 
shell be removed from temptation* The mere smell 
of it seems to drive her frantic* 

MRS MILLER (struggling With her laughter) You 
leave Lily alone and go to bed* 

SID Right* ( He comes around behind lily s chair 
and moves toward the entrance to the back parlor 
— then suddenly turns and says with a bow) Good 
night ladies — and gents We will meet — ^bye and 
bye* (He gives an imitation of a Salvation Army 
drum) Boom* Boom* BoomI Come and be saved, 90 
Brothers* (He starts to sing the old Army hymn) 

In the sweet 

Bye and bye 

We will meet on that beautiful shore 

(He turns and marches solemnly out through the 
back parloi singing) 

Work and pray 

While you may 

We will meet in the sky bye and bye ' 

(miller and his wife and the children are all roar loo 
ing with laughter lily giggles hysterically ) 

miller (subsiding at last) Haw haw Hes a 
case if ever there was one* Darned if you can help 
laughing at him — even when he s poking fun at you* 

MRS MILLER Goodness but hes a caution! Oh 
my sides ache I declare* I was trying so hard not 
to — ^but you can t help it he s so silly* But I suppose 
we really shouldnt It only encourages him But 
my lands — * 

LILY (suddenly gets up from her chair and stands no 
rigidly her face working — jerkily) Thats just it — 
you shouldn t — even I laughed — ^it does encourage — 
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that s been his downfall — everyone always laughing, 
everyone always saying what a caid he is what a 
case what a caution so funny — and he s gone on — 
and weie all responsible — making it easy for him 
— ^weie all to blame — and all we do is laugh^ 
MILLER (worriedly) Now Lily now youmustnt 
take on so It isnt as senous as all that 

LILY (bitteily) Maybe — ^it is — to me Oi was — 
once (Then contritely) Im soriy Nat Im sorry 
10 Essie I didnt mean to — ^Im not feeling myself to 
night If you 11 excuse me 111 go in the fiont pailor 
and he down on the sofa awhile 

MRS MILLER Of couise Lily You do whatever 
you ve a mind to (lily goes out ) 

MILLER (fi owning — a little shamefaced) Hmm 
I suppose she s right Never knew Lily to come out 
with tilings that way befoie Anything special hap 
pened Essie^ 

MRS MILLER Nothing I know — except he d prom 
20 ised to take her to the fiiewoiks 

MILLER Thats so Well supposing I take heri^ I 
don t want her to feel disappointed 

MRS MILLER (shaking her head) Wild horses 
couldn t drag her there now 

MILLER Hmm I thought shed got completely 
over her foolishness about him long ago 
MRS MILLER She never will 
MILLER Shed bettei Hes got fiied out of that 
Wateibury ]ob — told me at the picnic aftei he d got 
30 enough Dutch courage m him 

MRS MILLER Oh dear^ Isn t he the fooP 
MILLER I knew something was wrong when he 
came home Well lU find a place for him on my 
paper again of course He always was the best news 
gettei this town ever had But 1 11 tell him he s got 
to stop his damn nonsense 

MRS MILLER (doubtfully) Yes 
MILLER Well no use sitting here mourning over 
spilt milk (He gets up and richard, mildred 
40 TOMMY and mrs miller follow his example, the 
children quiet and a bit awed) You kids go out m 
the yaid and try to keep quiet for a while so’s your 
Uncle Sid 11 get to sleep and your Aunt Lily can rest 
TOMMY (mournfully) Amt we going to set off 
the skyrockets and Roman candles, Pa^ 

MILLER Later Son, later It isn t dark enough foi 
them yet anyway 

MILDRED Come on, Tommy I’ll see he keeps 
quiet Pa 

50 MILLER Thats a good girl (mildred and tommy 
go out through the screen door richard remains 
standing sunk in hitter gloomy thoughts miller 
glances at him — then irritably) Well, Melancholy 
Dane what are you doing^ 

RICHARD (darkly) Im going out — for i while 
(Then suddenly) Do you know what I think^ Its 
Aunt Lily s fault, Uncle Sid s going to ruin It s all 


because he loves her and she keeps him danghng 
aftei hei and eggs him on and rums his life — ^like 
all women love to luin men s lives^ I don t blame en 
him for drinkmg himself to death ^ What does he care 
if he dies aftei the way she s treated him^ I d do the 
same thing myself if I were m his boots’ 

MRS miller (indignantly) Richaid’ You stop 
that talk’ 

RICHARD {quotes bitterly) 

DrmV for you know not whence you come nor why 
DnnU for you know not why you go nor where^ 

MILLER (losing his temper — harshly) Listen here 
young man’ Ive had about all I can stand of )oui o 
nonsense for one day’ You re gi owing a lot too big foi 
your size seems to me’ You keep that damn fool 
talk to youiself you hear me — oi you re going to 
legiet It’ Mind now’ (He strides angrily away 
through the back parlor ) 

MRS MILLER (still indignant) Richard Im 
ashamed of you that s what I am ( She follows her 
husband richard stands for a second bitter hu 
mihated wronged even his father turned enemy his 
face growing moie and more rebellious Then he so 
foices a scornful smile to his lips ) 

RICHARD Aw what the hell do I caie^ 111 show 
them’ (He t irns and goes out the screen door ) 

CURTAIN 


ACT THREE— SCENE ONE 

Scene — The back room of a bar in a small hotel — a 
small dingy room dimly lighted by two fly specked 
globes in a fly-specked gilt chandehei suspended 
from the middle of the ceiling At left front is the 
swinging door leading to the bar At rear of door 90 
against the wall is a nickel in-the slot player-piano 
In the rear wall right is a door leading to the F am 
ily Entrance and the stairway to the upstairs rooms 
In the middle of the right wall is a window with 
closed shutters Three tables with stained tops four 
chairs around each table are placed at center fiont 
at right toward rear, and at rear, center A brass 
cuspidor IS on the floor by each table The floor is 
unswept Uttered with cigarette and cigar butts The 
hideous saffron-colored wall paper is blotched and loo 
spotted 

It IS about 10 0 clock the same night richard and 
BELLE are discovered sitting at the table at center, 
BELLE at left of it RICHARD in the next chair at the 
middle of table rear facing front 

BELLE IS twenty a rather pretty peroxide blonde 
a typical college tart of the period and of the 
cheapei variety dressed with tawdry flashiness But 
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she IS a fairly recent recruit to the lanks and is stnl a 
bit remorseful behind her make up and defiantly 
careless manner 

BELLE has an empty gin rickey glass before her 
RICHARD a half empty glass of beer He looks hor 
ribly timid embarrassed and guilty but at the same 
time thrilled and proud of at last mingling with the 
pace that kills 

The player piano is grinding out Bedelia The 
10 BARTENDER c stocky young Irishman with a foxily 
cunning stupid face and a cynically wise grin stands 
just inside the bar entrance watching them over the 
swinging door 

BELLE (with an impatient glance at her escort — 
rattling the ice in her empty glass) Drink up your 
beer why don t you^ It s getting flat 

RICHARD (embarrassedly) I let it get that way on 
purpose I like it better when it s flat (But he hastily 
gulps down the rest of his glass as if it were some 
20 nasty tasting medicine The bartender chuckles au- 
dibly BELLE Ranees at him ) 

BELLE (nodding at the player piano scornfully) 
Say George is Bedelia the latest to hit this hick 
buig^ Well Its only a couple of years old^ You 11 
catch up in tune^ ^^y dont you get a new roll foi 
that old box^ 

BARTENDER (with a grin) Complain to the boss 
not me Were not used to having Candy Kiddoes 
like you around — or maybe we d get up to date 
30 BELLE (with a professionally arch grin at him) 
Dont kid me please I cant bear it (Then she 
sings to the music from the piano her eyes now on 
tichard) Bedelia Id like to feel yer (The bar- 
tender laughs She smirks at richard) Ever hear 
those woids to it Kid^ 

RICHARD (who has heard them but is shocked at 
hearing a girl say them — putting on a blase air) 
Suie lots of times That s old 

BELLE (edging her chair closer and putting a 
40 hand over one of his) Then why don t you act as if 
you knew what they were all about^ 

RICHARD (terribly flustered) Sure I ve heard that 
old parody lots of times What do you thmk I am^ 

BELLE I don t know, Kid Honest to God you ve 
got me guessing 

bartender (with a mocking chuckle) Hes a hot 
sport can t you tell it^ I never seen such a spender 
My heads dizzy bringing you m drinks f 

BELLE (laughs irritably — to richard) Dont let 
50 him kid you You show him Loosen up and buy 
another dunk what say? 

RICHARD (humiliated — manfully) Sure Excuse 
me I was thmkmg of something else Have any 
thing you like (He turns to the bartender who has 
entered from the bar) See what the lady will have — 
and have one on me yourself 


bartender (coming to the table — with a wink 
at belle) Thats talking^ Didnt I say you weie a 
spoit^ 111 take a cigar on you (To belle) Whats 
youis Kiddo — the samei^ 60 

BELLE Yes And foiget the house lules this time 
and remember a iickey is supposed to have gin in 
it 

BARTENDER (grinning) 111 tiy to — seeing its you 
(Then to richard) Whats youis — another beer^ 

RICHARD (shyly) A small one please Im not 
thirsty 

belle (calculatedly taunting) Say honest are 
things that slow up at Harvaid^ If they had you 
down at New Haven they d put you in a kinder gai 70 

ten} Dont be such a dead one* Filling up on beer 
Will only make you sleepy Have a man s drink* 

RICHARD (shamefacedly) All nght I was going 
to Bring me a sloe gm fizz 

BELLE (to bartender) And make it a real one 
bartender (loith a wink) I get you Something 
thatU waim him up eh^ (He goes into the bar 
chuckling ) 

belle (looks around the worn — irritably) Christ 
what a dump* (richard is startled and shocked bij so 
this curse and looks down at the table) If this isnt 
the deadest burg I ever struck* Bet they take the 
sidewalks in aftei nine 0 clock* (Then turning on 
him) Say honestly Kid does your mother know 
you re out^ 

RICHARD (defensively) Aw cut it out why dont 
you — tiying to kid me* 

belle (glances at him — then resolves on a new 
tack — patting his hand) All right I didnt mean to 
Dearie Please don t get sore at me 90 

RICHARD Im not soie 

BELLE (seductively) You see its this way with 
me I think you re one of the sweetest kids I ve e\ ei 
met — and I could like you such a lot if youd give 
me half a chance — ^instead of acting so cold and 
mdiffeient 

RICHARD Im not cold and indifferent (Then 
solemnly tragic) Its only that I ve got — a weight on 
my mind 

BELLE (impatiently) Well get it oflF your mmd 100 
and give something else a chance to work (The 
BARTENDER comes in bringing the drinks ) 

BARTENDER (setting them down — with a wink at 
belle) ThisU warm him foi you Forty cents that 
is — ^with the cigar 

RICHARD (pulls out his roll and hands a dollar 
bill over — with exaggerated carelessness) Keep the 
change (belle emits a gasp and seems about to 
protest then thinks better of it The bartender can 
not believe his luck for a moment — then pockets the 
bill hastily as if afraid richard will change his 
mmd ) 
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BARTENDER (icspect tfi hts votcc) Thank you sir 
RICHARD (gwndhj) Dont mention it 
BARTjd.NDER I hope vou like the dunk I took 
special pains with it (The voice of the salesman 
who has just come in the bar calls Hey* Aiiybody 
heie*^ and a com is lapped on the bai) I m coming 
(The BARTENDER gOCS OUt ) 

BELLE (i emonsti atmg gently a new appreciation 
for hei escorts possibilities in her voice) You 
0 sliouldnt be so geneious Deane Gets him in bad 
habits A dime would have been plenty 

RICHARD Ah that s all right I m no tightwad 
BELLE Thats the talk I like to heai (With a 
quick look toward the bar she stealthily pulls up 
her dress — to richards shocked fascination — and 
takes a package of cheap cigaiettes from her stock 
mg) Keep an eye out foi that baitendei Kid and 
tell me if }ou see him coming Giils aie onlv allowed 
to smoke upstairs m the rooms he said 
’0 RICHARD (embauassedly) All light 1 11 watch 

BELLE (having lighted her cigaiette and inhaled 
deeply holds the package out to him) Have a 
Sweet^ You smoke don t you^ 

RICHARD (faking one) Sme* I\e been smoking 
for the last two yeais — on the sly But next yeai lU 
be allowed — that is pipes and cigais (He lights 
his cigaiette with elaboiate nonchalance puffs but 
does not inhale — then watching hei with shocked 
concern) Say you oughtnt to mhde like that* 
30 Smokings awful bad foi giils anyway even if they 
don t — 

BELLE (cynically amused) Afiaid it will stunt mv 
giowth*^ Gee Kid }ou aie a scieam* You 11 giow up 
to be a mimstei yet* (richard looks shamefaced 
She scans him impatiently — then holds up her dunk) 
Well heies how* Bottoms up now* Show me you 
leally know how to dunk It 11 take that load off your 
mind (richard follows her example and they both 
drink the whole contents of their glasses before set 
40 ting them down) There* Thats something like* Feel 
bettci^ 

RICHARD (proud of himself — with a shy smile) 
You bet 

BELLE Well you 11 feel still bcttei in a minute — 
and then maybe you wont be so distant and un- 
fiiendly eh^ 

RICHARD I m not 

BELLE Yes, you aie I think you just dont like 
me 

so RICHARD (more manfully) I do too like you 
BELLE How much*^ A lot^ 

RICHARD Yes a lot 

BELLE Show me how much* (Then as he fidgets 
cmbari assedly) Want me to come sit on youi lap^ 
RICHARD les — I — (She comes and sits on his lap 
He looks despeiately uncomfortable, but the gin is 


rising to his head and he feels proud of himself and 
devilish too ) 

BELLE Why dont you pul yriii aim aiound mc^ 

(He does so awkwardly) No not that deal way so 
Hold me tight You needn t be afiaid of huiling me 
I like to be held tight don t you^ 

RICHARD Sure I do 

BELLE Specially when its by a nice handsome 
kid like you (Ruffling his hair) Gee youve got 
pietty hair do you know it^ Honest Im awfully 
strong foi you* Why can t you be about me^ I m not 
so awfully ugly am P 

RICHARD No you re — youie pretty 
BELLE You don t say it as if you meant it /O 

RICHARD I do mean it — ^honest 
BELLE Then why dont you kiss (She bends 
down her lips toward his He hesitates then kisses 
her and at once shrinks hack) Call that Kissing^ 

Here (She holds his head and fastens her lips on 
his and holds them there He starts and struggles 
She laughs) What s the mattei Honey Boy^ Haven t 
you ever kissed like that befoie*^ 

RICHARD Suie Lots of times 

BELLE Then why did you jump as if Id bitten so 
you^ (Squirming around on hts lap) Gee Im get 
ting just ciazy about you* What shall we do about 
it eh*^ TeU me 

RICHARD I — dont know (Then boldly) I — Im 
ciazy about you too 

BELLE (kissing him again) Just think of the won 
deiful time Edith and youi fiiend Wmt are having 
upstaiis — while we sit down here like two dead ones 
A loom only costs two dollars And, seeing I like you 
so much Id only take five dollars — fiom you Id 90 
do it for nothing — for you — only I ve got to live and 
I owe my 100 m lent in New Haven — and you know 
how it is I get ten dollais fiom eveiyone else 
Honest* (She kisses him again then gets up from 
his lap — briskly) Come on Go out and tell the bir 
tender you want a lOom And hmiy Honest Im so 
stiong foi you I can haidly wait to get you upstaiis* 
RICHARD (starts automatically for the door to the 
bar — then hesitates a great struggle going on in his 
mind — timidity disgust at the money element 100 
shocked modesty and the guilty thought of muriel 
fighting it out with the growing tipsiness that makes 
him want to be a hell of a fellow and go in for all 
forbidden fruit and makes this tart a romantic evil 
vampire in his eyes Finally he stops and mutters in 
confusion) I cant 

BELLE What are you too bashful to ask for a 
loom^ Let me do it then (She starts for the door ) 
RICHARD (desperately) No — I dont want you to 
— I dont want to 110 

BELLE (surveying him anger coming into her 
eyes) Well if you aien t the lousiest cheap skate* 
RICHARD Im not a cheap skate* 
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BELLE Keep me around here all night fooling with 
you when I might be out with some re'll live one — ^if 
there is such a thing in this buig* — and now you 
quit on me! Don t be such a pikei * You ve got five 
dollars* I seen it when you paid foi the dunks so 
don t hand me any lies* 

RiCHABD I — Who said I hadn And I m not a 
pikei If you need the five dollars so bad — foi your 
room rent — ^you can have it without — I mean 1 11 be 
10 glad to give — {He has been fumbling in hts pocket 
and pulls out his nine dollar roll and holds out the 
five to her ) 

BELLE {hardly able to believe her eyes almost 
snatches it from his hand — then laughs and imme 
diately becomes sentimentally grateful) Thanks Kid 
Gee — oh, thanks — Gee foi give me for losing my 
temper and bawling you out will you^ Gee youie 
a legular peach* Youie the nicest kid Ive evei met* 
{She kisses him and he grins proudly a hero to him 
0 self now on many counts) Gee youie a peach* 
Thanks again* 

RICHARD {grandly — and quite tipsily) Its — ^noth 
mg — only too glad {Then boldly) Here — give me 
another kiss and that 11 pay me back 

BELLE {kissing him) 1 11 give you a thousand 
if you want em Come on lets sit down and well 
have another drink — and this time 1 11 blow you just 
to show my appreciation {She calls) Hey Geoige* 
bung us another round — the same* 

30 RICHARD {a remnant of caution coming to him) I 
don t know as I ought to — 

BELLE Oh another wont huit you And I want 
to blow you see {They sit down in their former 
places ) 

RICHARD {boldly draws his chair closer and puts 
an arm around her — tipsily) I like you a lot — ^now 
I m getting to know you You re a darned nice giil 

BELLE Nice IS good* Tell me another* Well if I m 
so nice why didnt you want to take me upstairs^ 
40 That s what I don t get 

RICHARD {lying boldly) I did want to — only I — 
{Then he adds solemnly) Ive sworn off {The bar- 
tender enters with the drinks ) 

BARTENDER {setting them on the table) Heies 
your pleasure ( Then regarding richard s arm about 
her waist) Ho ho were coming on I see (richard 
grins at him muzzily ) 

BELLE {digs into her stocking and gives him a 
dollar) Here This is mine {He gives her change 
3 0 and she tips him a dime and he goes out She puts 
the five richard had given her in her stocking and 
picks up her glass) Heres how — and thanks again 
{She sips ) 

RICHARD {boisterously) Bottoms up* Bottoms up* 
{He drinks all of his down and sighs with exagger 
ated satisfaction) Gee thats good stuff all light 
{Hugging her) Give me another kiss Belle 


BELLE {kisses him) What did you mean a minute 
ago when you said you d sworn off^ 

RICHARD {solemnly) I took an oath I d be f iithful 60 
BELLE {cynically) Till death do us part eh"^ 

Who s the girP 

RICHARD {shortly) Nevei mind 
BELLE {bristling) Im not good enough to talk 
about her I suppose*^ 

RICHARD I didnt — mean that Youie all right 
{Then with tipsy gravity) Only you oughtnt to lead 
this kind of life It isnt light — for a nice girl like 
you Why don t you refoim*^ 

BELLE {sharply) Nix on that line of talk* Can it 70 
you heai* You can do a lot with me foi five dollais 
— ^but you cant lefoim me see Mind youi own 
business Kid and dont butt in where youie not 
wanted* 

RICHARD I — I didnt mean to huit youi feehngs 
BELLE I know you didnt mean Youie only like 
a lot of people who mean well to heai them tell it 
{Changing the subject) So youie faithful to youi 
one love eh^ {With an ugly sneer) And how about 
hei^ Bet you shes out with a guy under some bush so 
this minute giving him all he wants Dont be a 
suckei Kid* Even the little flies do it* 

RICHARD {starting up from his chair again — 
angrily) Don t you say that* Don t you daie* 

BELLE {unimpressed — with a cynical shrug of her 
shoulders) All light Have it your own way and be 
a sucker* It cuts no ice with me 
RICHARD You don t know her or — 

BELLE And dont want to Shut up about her 
cant you^ {She stares before her bitterly richard 90 
subsides into scowling gloom He is becoming per 
ceptibly more intoxicated with each moment now 
The BARTENDER and the salesman appear just in 
side the swinging door The bartender nods toward 
BELLE giving the salesman a wink The salesman 
grins and comes into the room carrying his highball 
in his hand He is a stout jowly faced man in his 
late thirties dressed with cheap nattiness with the 
professional breeziness and jocular kid em along 
manner of his kind belle looks up as he enters and lou 
he and she exchange a glance of complete recogni 
tion She knows hrs type by heart and he knows 
hers ) 

salesman {passes by her to the table at right — 
grinning genially) Good evening 
belle Good evening 

SALESMAN {sitting down) Hope Im not butting 
in on your party — but my dogs weie giving out 
standing at that bar 

BELLE All right with me {Giving richard a no 
rather contemptuous look) Ive got no paity on 
SALESMAN That sounds hopeful 
RICHARD {suddenly recites sentimentally) 
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But I wouldn t do such cause 1 loved hei too much 
But I learned about women from her 

{Turns to scowl at the salesman — then to belle) 
Lets have nother diink^ 

belle Youve had enough (richard subsides 
muttering to himself ) 

SALESMAN What IS it — a child poet or a child 
actoif^ 

BELLE Don t know Got me guessing 
SALESMAN Well i£ you could shake the cradle 
robbing act maybe we could do a little business 
BELLE Thats easy I just pull my height (She 
shakes richard by the arm) Listen Kid Heres an 
old friend of mine Mr Smith of New Haven just 
come m Im going over and sit at his table for a 
while see And vou better go home 

RICHARD ( blinking at her and scowling) I m nevei 
going home^ 111 show them^ 

BELLE Have it vour own way — only let me up 
(She takes his arm from around hei and goes to sit 
by the salesman richard stares after her offend 
edlij ) 

RICHARD Go on What do I caie what you do^ 
(He recites scornfully) Foi a womans only a 
woman but a good cigars a smoke 

SALESMAN (os BELLE sits besidc him) Well, what 
kind of beer will you have Sister^ 

BELLE Mme s a gin rickey 

SALESMAN You ve got extravagant tastes I m sorry 
to see 

RICHARD {begins to recite sepulchrally) 

Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 

By each let this be heard 

SALESMAN (grinning) Say this is rich^ (He calls 
encouragement) Thats swell dope, young feller 
Give us some more 

RICHARD (ignonng him — goes on more rhetor 
tcalltj) 

Some do it with a hitter look 
Some with a flattering word 
The coward does it with a kiss 
The brave man with a sword^ 

(He stares at belle gloomily and mutters trag 
icallif) I did it with a kiss^ Im a coward 

SALESMAN Thats the old stufF Kid Youve got 
something on the ball all right^ Give us another — 
right over the old pan now^ 

BELLE (with a laugh) Get the hook^ 

RICHARD (glowering at her — tragically) 

Oho they cned the world is wide 
But fetteied limbs go lame^ 

And once or twice to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game. 


But he does not win who plays with Sin 
In the secret House of Shamed 

BELLE (angrily) Aw can it^ Give us a lest fiom 
that bunk^ 

SALESMAN (mockiugly) This gal of yours dont 
appieciate poetiy Shes a lowbrow But Im the kid 
that eats it up My middle name is Kelly and Sheets ^ 60 

Give us some moie of the same^ Do you know The 
Lobster and the Wise Guy ? (Turns to belle sen 
ously) No kidding thats a peacheiino I heard a 
guy recite it at Poll s Maybe this nut knows it Do 
you Kid^ (But richard only powers at him gloom 
ily without answering ) 

belle (surveying richard contemptuously) He s 
copped a fine skmfifi — and gee, he s hardly had any 
thing 

RICHARD (suddenly — with a dire emphasis) And 70 
then — at ten o clock — Eilert Lovborg will come — 
with vine leaves in his hair’ 

belle And bats in his belfiv if hes you’ 

RICHARD (regards her bitterly — then staits to his 
feet bellicosely — to the salesman) I dont believe 
you ever knew her in New Haven at all’ You just 
picked her up now’ You leave her alone you hear’ 

You wont do anything to hei — ^not while Im here 
to piotect hei’ 

BELLE (laughing) Oh my God’ Listen to it’ so 

salesman Ssshh’ This is a scream’ Wait’ (He 
addresses richard m tones of exaggerated melo 
drama) Curse you Jack Dalton, if I wont unhand 
her what then^ 

RICHARD (threateningly) III give you a good 
punch in the snoot thats what’ (He moves towaid 
their table ) 

SALESMAN (with mock terror — screams in fal 
setto) Help’ Help’ (The bartender comes in ir 
ntably ) 90 

BARTENDER Hey Cut out the noise What the 
hell s up with you^ 

RICHARD (tipsily) Hes too — damn fresh’ 
salesman (with a wink) Hes going to murder 
me (Then gets a bright idea for eliminating rich 
ARD — seriously to the bartender) Its none of mv 
busmess Brothei but if I weie in your boots I d 
give this young souse the gate He s undei age any 
fool can see that 

BARTENDER (guiltily) He told me he was over loo 
eighteen 

SALESMAN Yes and I tell you Im the Pope — ^bnt 
you dont have to believe me If you re not looking 
for trouble Id advise >ou to get him staited foi 
some other gin mill and let them do the lying if 
anything comes up 

BARTENDER Hmm (He turns to richard angnlij 
and gives him a push) Come on now On your way’ 

You 11 stilt no tiouble in here! Beat it nowl 
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RICHARD I Will not beat it^ 

BARTENDER Oho won t you^ (He gives him an 
other push that almost sends him sprawling ) 

BELLE (callously) Give him the bums rush* Im 
sick of his bull* (RICHARD turns furiously and tries to 
punch the bartender ) 

BARTENDER (avoids the punch) Oho you would 
would you* (He grabs richard by the back of the 
neck and the seat of the pants and marches him 
10 ignommiously toward the swinging door ) 

RICHARD Leggo of me you dirty coward* 
BARTENDER Quiet now — Or 1 11 pm a Mary Ann on 
youi jaw that 11 quiet you* (He rushes him through 
the screen door and a moment later the outer doors 
are heard swinging back and forth ) 

SALESMAN (wtth a chuckle) Hand it to me Kid 
How was that for a slick way of getting rid of him*^ 
BELLE (suddenly sentimental) Poor kid I hope 
he makes home all right I liked him — ^before he got 
20 soused 

SALESMAN Who IS he^ 

BELLE The boy who s upstairs with my fiiend told 
me but I didn t pay much attention Name s Miller 
His old man runs a paper m this one horse burg 1 
think he said 

SALESMAN (with a whistlc) Phew* He must be 
Nat Miller s kid, then 

BARTENDER (commg back from the bar) Well 
he s on his way — ^with a good boot m the tail to help 
30 him* 

SALESMAN (with a malicious chuckle) Yes^ Well 
maybe that boot will cost you a job Brother Know 
Nat Miller who runs the Globed Thats his kid 
BARTENDER (his face falling) The hell he is* Who 
said so^ 

SALESMAN The baby doll (Getting up) Say 111 
go keep cases on him — see he gets on the trolley all 
right anyway Nat MiUers a good scout (He hurries 
out ) 

40 BARTENDER (viciously) God damn the luck* If he 
ever finds out I served his kid, heU run me out of 
town (He turns on belle furiously) Why didnt 
you put me wise you lousy tramp you* 

BELLE Hey* I don t stand for that kind of talk — 
not from no hick beer squirter like you see* 

BARTENDER (furiously) You don t dont you^ 
Who was it but you told me to hand him dynamite 
in that fizz^ (He gives her chair a push that almost 
throws her to the floor) Beat it you — and beat it 
50 quick — or 111 call Sullivan from the comer and have 
you run in for street walking* (He gives her a push 
that lands her against the family-entrance door) 
Get the hell out of here — and no long waits* 

BELLE (opens the door and goes out — turns and 
calls back viciously) 111 fix you for this you thick 
Mick, if I have to go to jail for it (She goes out and 
slams the door ) 


B \RTENDER ( looks after her worriedly for a second 
— then shrugs his shoulders) Thats only hei bull 
(Then with a sigh as he returns to the bar) Them 60 
lousy tramps is always getting this dump in Dutch* 

CURTAIN 


AGT THREE— SGENE TWO 

Scene — Same as Act One — Sitting-room of the 
Miller home — about 11 o clock the same night 
MILLER IS sitting in his favorite rocking chair at 
left of table front He has discaided collar and tie 
coat and shoes and wears an old worn brown dress 
ing-gown and disreputable looking carpet slippers 
He has his reading specs on and is running over 70 
items in a newspaper But his mind is plainly pre 
occupied and worried and he is not paying much 
attention to what he reads 

MRS MILLER sits by the table at right front She 
also has on her specs A sewing basket is on her 
lap and she is trying hard to keep her attention fixed 
on the doily she is doing But as in the case of her 
husband but much more apparently her mind is 
preoccupied and she is obviously on tentei hooks of 
nervous uneasiness so 

LILY IS sitting in the armchair by the table at rear 
facing right She is pretending to read a novel but 
her attention wanders too and her expression is sad 
although now it has lost all its bitterness and become 
submissive and resigned again 

MILDRED sits at the desk at right front writing 
two words over and over again stopping each time 
to survey the result critically, biting her tongue in 
tensely concentrated on her work 

TOMMY sits on the sofa at left front He has had 90 
a hard day and is terribly sleepy hut will not 
acknowledge if His eyes blink shut on him his head 
begins to nod but he isn t giving up and every time 
he senses any of the family glancing in his direction 
he goads himself into a bright eyed wakefulness 

MILDRED (finally surveys the two words she has 
been writing and is satisfied with them) There (She 
takes the paper over to her mother) Look, Ma I ve 
been practising a new way of writing my name 
Don't look at the others only the last one Don t you 100 
think It s the real goods'^ 

MRS MILLER (pullcd out of her preoccupation) 

Dont talk that honible slang Its bad enough foi 
boys but for a young girl supposed to have manners 
— ^my goodness when I was your age, if my mother d 
ever heard me — 

MILDRED Well don t you think it s nice then^ 

MRS MILLER (sinks back into preoccupation — 
scanning the paper — vaguely) Yes very nice Mil 
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died — veiy nice indeed {Hands the paper back 
mechanically ) 

MILDRED {is a little piqued hut smiles) Absent 
minded* I dont believe you even saw it {She passes 
aioiind the table to show hei \unt lily miller 
gives an uneasy glance at his wife and then as if 
afiaid of meeting her eye looks quickly back at his 
paper again ) 

MRS miller {staling before her — sighs wor 
riedly) Oh I do wish Richaid would come home^ 
MILLER There now Essie He 11 be in any minute 
now Don t you woiry about him 

MRS MILLER But I do woriy about him* 

LILY {surveying Mildreds handiwork — smiling) 
This is fine Mildred Your penmanship is impioving 
wondei fully But dont )ou think that maybe youve 
got a httle too many flouiishes^ 

MILDRED {disappointedly) But Aunt Lily thats 
just what I was piactising hardest on 

MRS MILLER {with another sigh) What time is it 
now Nat^ 

miller {adopting a ]oking tone) I m going to buy 
a clock for in here You have me i caching for my 
watch every couple of minutes {He has pulled his 
watch out of his vest pocket — with forced careless 
ness) Only a little past ten 

MRS MILLER Why you said it was that an hour 
ago* Nat Miller youie telling me a fib sos not to 
worry me You let me see that watch* 

MILLER {guiltily) Well its quartei to eleven — 
but thats not so late — ^when you remember its 
Fomth of July 

MRS MILLER If you dou t stop talking Fourth of 
July — * To hear you go on youd think that was an 
excuse foi anythmg from murder to picking pockets^ 
MILDRED {has brought her paper around to her 
father and now shoves it under his nose) Look Pa 
MILLER {seizes on this interruption with relief) 
Let s see Hmm Seems to me you ve been inventing 
a new signature every week lately What aie you m 
tiainmg for — ^writing checks^ You must be planning 
to catch a rich husband 

MILDRED {with an arch toss of her head) No 
wedding bells for me* But how do you like it Pa^ 
MILLER Its overpowering — ^no other word for it 
overpowering* You could put it on the Declaration of 
Independence and not feel ashamed 

MRS MILLER {desolotely almost on the verge of 
teais) Its all light for you to laugh and joke with 
Mildred* Im the only one in this house seems to 
care — {Hei lips tremble ) 

MILDRED {a bit disgustedly) Ah Ma Dick only 
sneaked oflF to the fire'works at the beach you wait 
and see 

MRS MILLER Those fireworks were over long ago 
If he had he d be home 

LILY {soothingly) He probably couldnt get a 


seat the trolleys are so jammed, and he had to walk 
home 

MILLER {seizing on this with relief) Yes I nevei 6o 
tiiought of that but 1 11 bet that s it 

MILDRED Ah don t let him woiry you, Ma He just 
wants to show off hes heaitbioken about that silly 
Muriel — and get everyone fussmg over him and won 
deiing if he hisn t drowned himself or something 
MRS MILLER {snappily) You be quiet* The way 
you talk at times I really believe you re that hard 
hearted you haven t got a heait in you* {With an 
accusing glance at her husband) One thing I know 
you dont get that from me* {He meets her eye and 7o 
avoids it guiltily She sniffs and looks away from him 
around the room tommy who is nodding and blink 
mg IS afraid her eye is on him He straightens alertly 
and speaks in a voice that in spite of his effort is 
dripping with drowsiness ) 

TOMM'i Let me see what you wrote Mid 
MILDRED {cruelly mocking) You^ You re so sleepy 
you couldn t see it 

TOMMY {valiantly) I am not sleepy* 

MRS MILLER {hos fixed her eye on him) My so 
gracious I was forgetting you were stiU up* You 
run up to bed this minute! It s hours past your bed 
time* 

TOMMY But it s the Fourth of July Am t it Pa^ 

MRS MILLER (gives her husband an accusing 
stare) There* You see what youve done^ You might 
know hed copy your excuses* {Then sharply to 
tommy) You heard what I said Young Man* 

TOMMY Aw Ma can 1 1 stay up a little longer^ 

MRS MILLER I said no* You obey me and no moie 90 
arguing about it* 

TOMMY {drags himself to his feet) Aw* I should 
think I could stay up till Dick — 

MILLER {kindly but firmly) You heard your ma 
say no more arguing When she says git you better 
git (tommy accepts his fate resignedly and starts 
around kissing them all good night ) 

TOMMY {kissing her) Good night Aunt Lily 
LILY Good night dear Sleep well 
TOMMY {pecking at mildred) Good night, you loo 
MILDRED Good night you 
TOMMY {kissing him) Good night, Pa 
MILLER Good night Son Sleep tight 
TOMMY {kissing her) Good night Ma 
MRS miller Good night Here* You look feverish 
Let me feel of your head No you re all right Hurry 
up now And don t forget your prayers 

(tommy goes slowly to the doorway — then turns 
suddenly the discovery of another excuse lighting up 
his face ) no 

tommy Heies another thing Ma When I was up 
to the water closet last — 

MRS MILLER {sharply) When you were where? 
tommy The bathroom 
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MRS MILLER That s better 

TOMMY Uncle Sid was snoring like a fog hoin — 
ind he s light next to my room How can I ever get 
to sleep while hes — {He is overcome by a ]aiv 
cracking yawn ) 

MRS MILLER I guess you d get to sleep all light if 
you weie inside a fog horn You lun along now 
(tommy gives up guns sleepily and moves off to 
bed As soon as he is off her mind all her former 
10 uneasiness comes back on mrs miller tenfold She 
sighs moves restlessly then finally asks) What time 
IS it now Nat^ 

miller Now Essie I just told you a minute ago 
MRS miller {resentfully) I dont see how you 
can take it so calm^ Here its midnight you might 
say and our Richard still out and we dont even 
know where he is 

MILDRED I heal someone on the piazza Bet that s 
him now Ma 

oQ MRS MILLER {her anxiety immediately turning to 
lelieved anger) You give him a good piece of your 
mind Nat you hear me^ You re too easy with him 
thats the whole tiouble* The idea of him daring to 
stay out like this^ {The front door is heard being 
opened and shut and someone whistling Waltz Me 
Around Again Willie ) 

MILDRED No that isn t Dick It s Art 
MRS MILLER {her face falling) Oh (A moment 
later Arthur enters through the front parlor whis 
30 tling softly half undei his breath looking compla 
cently pleased with himself ) 

MILLER {swveys him over his passes not with 
enthusiasm — shortly) So you re back eh^ We 
tliought it was Richard 

ARTHUR Is he still out^ Where d he go to^ 

MILLER Thats just what wed like to know You 
didn t run into him anywhere did you^ 

ARTHUR No Ive been at the Rands ever since 
dinner {He sits down in the armchair at left of table 
40 rear) I suppose he sneaked off to the beach to watch 
the fireworks 

MILLER {pretending an assurance he is far from 
feeling) Of course Thats what weve been trying 
to teU your mothei but she insists on woirying her 
head off 

MRS MILLER But if he was going to the fireworks 
why wouldn t he say so^ He knew we d let him 
ARTHUR {with calm wisdom) Thats easy Ma 
{He grins supenorly) Didn t you hear him tbs morn- 
50 ing showing off bawling out the Fourth like an 
anarchist^ He wouldn t want to reneg on that to you 
— ^but hed want to see the old fireworks just the 
same {He adds complacently) I know Hes at the 
foolish age 

MILLER {stares at Arthur with ill concealed 
astonishment then grins) Well Aithui by gosh you 
make me feel as if I owed you an apology when you 


talk hoise sense like that {He turns to his wife 
gieatly relieved) Aithui s hit the nail right on the 
head I think Essie That was what I couldn t figure 60 
out — whv he — but now it s clear as day 

MRS MILLER {with u Sigh) Well I hope youie 
light But I wish he was home 

ARTHUR {takes out his pipe and fills and lights 
it with solemn giavity) He oughtnt to be allowed 
out this late at his age I wasn t Fouith or no Fourth 
— ^if I lemembei 

MILLER {a twinkle in his eyes) Dont tax your 
memoiy tiying to lecall those ancient days of your 
youth (MILDRED laughs and Arthur looks sheepish 70 
But he soon regains his aplomb ) 

ARTHUR {importantly) We had a coiking dinnei 
at the Rands We had sweetbieads on toast 

MRS MILLER {arising momentarily from her de 
pression) Just like the Rands to put on aiis befoie 
you^ I never could see anything to sweetbreads 
Always taste like soap to me And no leal nourish 
ment to them I wouldn t have the pesky things on 
my tabled ( Arthur again feels sat upon ) 

MILDRED {teasmgly) Did you kiss Elsie good so 
night^ 

ARTHUR Stop trying to be so darn funny all the 
time* You give me a pain in the ear* 

MILDRED And thats wheie she gives me a pain 
the stuck up thing* — ^thinks she s the whole cheese* 
MILLER {irritably) And its where your eveilast 
mg wrangling gives me a pain you two* Give us a 
rest* {There is silence for a moment ) 

MRS MILLER {sighs womcdly again) I do wish 
that boy would get home* 90 

MILLER {Ranees at hei uneasily peeks surrepti 
tiously at his watch — then has an inspiration and 
turns to Arthur) Arthur whats this I hear about 
your having such a good singing voiced Rand was 
telling me he liked nothing better than to hear you 
sing — said you did every night you were up there 
Why dont you ever give us folks at home here a 
treat^ 

ARTHUR {pleased but still nursing wounded dig 
nity) I thought you d only sit on me 100 

MRS MILLER {perking up — proudly) Aithur has 
a real nice voice He piactises when you re not at 
home I didn t know you cared for singing Nat 
MILLER Well I do — ^nothing bettei — and when 
I was a boy I had a fine voice myself and folks used 
to say Id ought — {Then abruptly mindful of his 
painful experience with reminiscence at dinner look 
ing about him guiltily) Hmm But dont hide youi 
light under a bushel, Arthur Why not give us a 
song or two now^ You can play for bm cant you no 
Mildied^ 

MILDRED {with a toss of her head) I can play as 
well as Elsie Rand at least* 

ARTHUR (ignoring her — clearing his throat im 
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portantly) Ive been singing a lot tonight I dont 
know if my voice — 

MILDRED {forgetting her grudge grabs her 
brothers hand and tugs at it) Come on Dont play 
modest You know youie ]ust dying to show off 
{This puts ARTHUR off it at once He snatches his 
hand away from her angrily ) 

ARTHUR Let go of me you^ {Then with suily 
dignity) I dont feel like singmg tonight Pa I will 
some other time 

MILLER You let him alone Mildied^ {He winks at 
ARTHUR, indicating with his eyes and a nod of his 
head mrs miller who has again sunk into worried 
brooding He makes it plain by this pantomime that 
he wants him to sing to distract his mother s mind ) 

ARTHUR {puts aside his pipe and gets up 
promptly) Oh — sure 111 do the best I can {He fol- 
lows MILDRED into the front parlor where he 
switches on the lights ) 

miller {to his wife) It wont keep Tommy 
awake Nothing could And Sid hed sleep through 
an earthquake ( Then suddenly looking through ihe 
front parlor — grumpily) Dam it speak of the devil 
here he comes Well he s had a good sleep and he d 
ought to be sobered up (lily gets up from her chair 
and looks around her huntedly as if for a place to 
hide MILLER says soothingly) Lily, you just sit down 
and read your book and don t pay any attention to 
him {She sits down again and bends over her book 
tensely From the front parlor comes the tinkling of 
a piano as mildred runs over the scales In the midst 
of this SID enters through the front parlor All the 
effervescence of his 'jag has worn off and he is now 
suffering from a had case of hangover — nervous sick 
a prey to gloomy remorse and bitter feelings of self- 
loathing and s^f-pity His eyes are bloodshot and 
puffed his face bloated the fringe of hair around his 
baldness tousled and tufty He sidles into the room 
guiltily his eyes shifting about avoiding looking at 
anyone ) 

SID {forcing a sickly twitching smile) Hello 

MILLER {considerately casual) Hello Sid Had a 
good nap^ {Then as sm swallows hard and is about 
to break into further speech mildred s voice comes 
from the front parlor I haven t played that in ever 
so long but 111 tr)/ and she starts an accompani- 
ment MILLER motions STD to be quiet) Ssshh^ Artibur s 
going to sing for us (sid flattens himself against the 
edge of the bookcase at center rear miserably self- 
conscious and ill at ease there but nervously afraid 
to move anywhere else Arthur begins to sing He 
has a fairly decent voice but his method is untrained 
sentimentality to a dripping degree He sings that 
old sentimental favorite Then Youll Remember 
Me The effect on his audience is instant miller 
gazes before him with a luminatmg melancholy his 
face seeming to become gently sorrowful and old 


MRS miller stares before her her expression be- 
coming more and more doleful lily forgets to pre 
tend to read her book but looks over it her face 60 
growing tiagically sad As for sid he is moved to 
his remorseful guilt stricken depths His mouth pulls 
down at the corners and he seems about to cry The 
song comes to an end miller starts then claps his 
hands enthusiastically and calls) Well done Aithiii 
— ^well done* Why youve got a splendid voice* Gi\e 
us some more* You liked that didn t you Essie^ 

MRS miller {dolefully) Yes — ^but its sad — ter 
rible sad 

SID {after swallowing hard suddenly blurts out) 70 
Nat and Essie — and Lily — I — I want to apologize — 
for coming home — the way I did — theies no excuse 
— ^but I didn t mean — 

miller {sympathetically) Of course Sid Its all 
forgotten 

MRS MILLER {rousing hcrsclf — affectionately pitij 
mg) Don t be a goose Sid We know how it is with 
picnics You forget it {His face lights up a bit but 
his gaze shifts to lily with a mute appeal hoping 
for a word from her which is not forthcoming Her so 
eyes are fixed on her book her body tense and rigid ) 

STD {finally blurts out desperately) Lily — Im 
soiry — about the firewoiks Can you — ^forgive me^ 

{But LILY remains implacably silent A stricken look 
comes over sids face In the front parlor mildred is 
heard saying But I only know the choms — and 
she starts another accompaniment ) 

MILLER {comes to SIDS rescue) Ssshh* Were go 
mg to have another song Sit down Sid (sid hang 
mg his head flees to the farthest corner left front 90 
and sits at the end of the sofa facing front hunched 
up elbows on knees face in hands his round eyes 
childishly wounded and woe-begone Arthur sings 
the popular Dearie playing up its sentimental 
values for all he is worth The effect on his audience 
IS that of the previous song intensified — especially 
upon sid As he finishes miller again starts and 
applauds) Mighty fine Arthur* You sang that darned 
well* Didnt he, Essie^ 

MRS miller {dolefully) Yes — ^but I wish he 100 
wouldn t sing such sad songs ( Then her lips trem 
bhng) Richard s always whistling that 

MILLER {hastily — calls) Give us something 
cheeiy next one Arthur You know just for variety s 
sake 

SID {suddenly turns toward lily — his voice 
choked with tears — in a passion of self denunciation) 

You re right Lily* — ^right not to forgive me* — ^I m no 
good and never will be! — ^I m a no good drunken 
bum* — ^you shouldn t even wipe your feet on me* — 110 

Im a dirty rotten drunk* — ^no good to myself or 
anvbody else* — ^if I had any guts I d kill myself and 
good riddance* — ^but I haven t* — I m yellow, too* — 
a yellow drunken bum* {He hides his face in his 
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hands and begins to sob like a sick little boy This 
IS too much for lily All her bitter hurt and steely 
resolve to ignore and punish him vanish in a flash 
swamped by a pitying love for him She runs and 
puts her arm around him — even kisses him tenderly 
and impulsively on his bald head and soothes him 
as if he were a little boy mrs miller almost 
equally moved has half risen to go to her brothei 
too hut MILLER winks and shakes his head vigoi 
10 ously and motions her to sit down ) 

LILY There’ Dont cry Sid’ I cant bear it’ Of 
course I forgive you’ Haven 1 1 always forgiven you'^ 
I know you le not to blame — So don t Sidl 

SID (lifts a tearful humbly grateful pathetic face 
to her — but a face that the dawn of a cleansed con 
science is already beginning to restore to its natural 
Puckish expression) Do you really forgive me — I 
know I dont deserve it — can you really — ^ 

LILY (gently) I told you I did Sid — and I do 
20 SID (kisses her hand humbly like a big puppy 
licking it) Thanks Lily I cant tell you — (In the 
front parlor Arthur begins to sing rollickingly 
Waiting at the Church and aper the first line or 
two MILDRED 'joins in SID s facc lights up with appre 
ciation and automatically he begins to tap one foot 
in time still holding fast to lily 5 hand When they 
come to sent around a note this is what she wrote 
he can no longei lesist but pins in a shaky bawl) 
Cant get away to many you today My wife wont 
30 let me’ (As the song finishes the two in the other 
room laugh miller and sid laugh lily smiles at 
SIDS laughter Only mrs miller remains dolefully 
preoccupied as if she hadn t heard ) 

MILLER Thats fine Arthur and Mildred Thats 
darned good 

SID (turning to lily enthusiastically) You ought 
to hear Vesta Victoria sing that’ Gosh shes gieat’ I 
heard her at Hammerstein s Victoria — ^you remem 
her that tup I made to New York 
40 LILY (her face suddenly tired and sad again — for 
her memory of certain aspects of that trip is the 
opposite from what he would like her to recall at this 
moment — gently disengaging hei hand from his — 
with a hopeless sigh) Yes I lemembei Sid (He 
IS overcome momentarily by guilty confusion She 
goes quietly and sits down in her chair again In 
the front parlor, from now on mildred keeps start- 
ing to run over popular tunes but always gets stuck 
and turns to another ) 

so MRS MILLER (suddenly) What time is it now 
Nat*^ (Then without giving him a chance to answer) 
Oh Im getting worried something dreadful Nit’ 
You dont know what might have happened to 
Richard’ You read in the papers every day about 
boys getting run ovei bv automobiles 
LILY Oh dont say tliat Essie’ 


MILLER (sharply to conceal his own reawakened 
appi ehension) Dont get to imagining things now’ 

MRS MILLER Well why couldnt it happen with 
everyone that owns one out tonight and lots of those 60 
diiving diunk^ Or he might have gone down to the 
beach dock and fallen ovei board’ (On the verge of 
hysteria) Oh I know something dieadfuls hap 
pened’ And you can sit theie listening to songs and 
laughing as if — Why don t you do something^ Wh> 
dont you go out and find him'^ (She bursts into 
tears ) 

LiL\ (comes to her quickly and puts her arm 
around her) Essie you mustnt worry so’ You 11 
make yourself sick! Richard s all light I ve got a feel 7o 
mg in my bones hes all right 

MILDRED (comes hurrying in from the front par 
lor) Whats the trouble^ ( Arthur appears in the 
dooiway beside her She goes to her mother and also 
puts an arm around hei ) Ah don t cry Mai Dick 11 
turn up in a minute or two wait and see’ 

ARTHUR Sure he will’ 

MILLER (has gotten to his feet, frowning — so 
belly) I was going out to look — ^if he wasnt back 
by twelve sharp That d be the time it d take him to so 
walk fiom the beach if he left after the last cai 
But 111 go now if itU ease your mind 111 take the 
auto and drive out the beach road — and likely pick 
him up on the way (He has taken his collar and tie 
from where they hang from one corner of the book 
case at rear center and is starting to put them on) 

You bettei come with me Arthur 

ARTHUR Sure thing Pa (Suddenly he listens and 
says) Ssshh’ Theie s someone on the piazza now — 
coming aiound to this door too That must be him qo 
N o one else would — 

MRS MILLER Oh thank God thank God’ 

MILLER (with a sheepish smile) Dam him’ Ive 
a notion to give him heU for worrying us all hke this 
(The screen door is pushed violently open and 
RICHARD lurches in and stands swaying a little blink 
mg his eyes in the light His face is a pasty pallor 
shining with perspiration and his eyes are glassy 
The knees of his trousers are dirty one of them torn 
from the sprawl on the sidewalk he had taken fol loo 
lowing the bartender s kick They all gape at him 
too paralyzed for a moment to say anything ) 

MRS MILLER Oh God whats happened to him’ 

He s gone crazy’ Richard! 

SID (the -first to regain presence of mind — with a 
grin) Crazy nothing Hes only soused! 

ARTHUR Hes drunk thats what’ (Then shocked 
and condemning) You ve got your nerve’ You fresh 
kid’ Well take that out of you when we get you 
down to Yale’ no 

RICHARD (with a wild gesture of defiance — maud 
linly dramatic) 
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Yesterday this Days Madness did prepare 
Tomorrow s Silence Triumph or Despair 
Drinkf for — 

MILLER (hts face grown stern and angry takes 
a threatening step toward him) Richard ^ How 
dare — ^ 

MRS MILLER (hysterically) Dont you strike him 
Nat* Don t you — * 

SID (grabbing his aim) Steady Nat* Keep your 
temper* No good bawhng him out now* He dont 
know what he s doing* 

MILLER (controlling himself and looking a bit 
ashamed) All right — youie right Sid 

RICHARD (drunkenly glorying in the sensation he 
is creating — recites with dramatic emphasis) And 
then — I will come — ^with vine leaves in my hair* 
(He laughs with a double dyed sardonicism ) 

MRS MILLER (staring at him as if she couldnt 
believe her eyes) Richard* You re intoxicated* — ^you 
bad, wicked boy you* 

RICHARD (forces a wicked leer to his lips and 
quotes with ponderous mockery) Fancy that 
Hedda* (Then suddenly his whole expression 
changes his pallor takes on a greenish sea sick tinge 
his eyes seem to be turned inward uneasily — and all 
pose gone he calls to his mother appealingly like a 
sick little boy) Ma* I feel — ^rotten* (mrs miller 
gives a cry and starts to go to him hut sid steps in 
her way ) 

SID You let me take care of him Essie I know 
this game backwards 

MILLER (putting his arm around his wife) Yes 
you leave him to Sid 

SID (his arm around richard — leading him off 
through the front parlor) Come on Old Sport* Up 
stairs we go* Your old Uncle Sid 11 fix you up Hes 
the kid that wrote the book* 

MRS MILLER (staring aper them — still aghast) 
Oh, its too terrible* Imagine our Richard* And did 
you hear him talking about some Hedda^ Oh I know 
he s been with one of those bad women I know he 
has — ^my Richard* (She hides her face on millers 
shoulder and sobs hearthrokenly ) 

MILLER (a tired harassed deeply worried look 
on his face — soothing her) Now now, you mustnt 
get to imagining such things* You mustnt Essie* 
(lily and mildred and Arthur are standing about 
awkwardly with awed shocked faces ) 

curtain 


ACT FOUR— SCENE ONE 

Scene — The same — Sitting room of the Miller house 
— about one o clock in the afternoon of the follow 
mg day 


As the curtain rises the family with the exception 
of RICHA.RD aie discoveied coming in through the 
back padoi pom dinnei in the dining worn miller 
and his wife come first His face is set in an expres 
Sion of frowning seventy mrs millers face is 
drawn and warned She has evidently had no lest 
yet from a sleepless teaiful night sid is himself eo 
again his expression as innocent as if nothing had 
occurred the previous day that remotely conceined 
him And outside of eyes that are bloodshot and 
nerves that are shaky he shows no aftereffects except 
that he IS ternbly sleepy lily is gently sad and de 
pressed Arthur is self consciously a virtuous young 
man against whom nothing can be said mildred and 
tommy are subdued covertly watching their father 

They file into the sitting room in silence and then 
stand awund unceitainly as if each were afraid to 70 
he the first to sit down The atmosphere is as stiltedly 
grave as if they were attending a funeral service 
Their eyes keep fixed on the head of the house who 
has gone to the window at right and is staring out 
frowningly savagely chewing a toothpick 

MILLER (finally — irritably) Damn it Id ought to 
be back at the office putting in some good licks* I ve 
a whole pile of things th it have got to be done today* 

MRS MILLER (accusingly) You dont mean to tell 
me you re going back without seeing him^ It s your so 
duty — * 

MILLER (exasperatedly) Course Im not* I wish 
youd stop jumping to conclusions* What else did I 
come home for I d like to know*^ Do I usually come 
way back heie for dinnei on a busy day*^ I was only 
wishing this hadn t come up — ^just at this particular 
time (He ends up very lamely and is irritably con 
scions of the fact ) 

TOMMY (who has been fidgeting lestlessly — im 
able to hear the suspense a moment longei ) What is 90 
it Dick done^ Why is everyone scared to tell me*^ 

MILLER (seizes this as an escape valve — turns and 
fixes his youngest son with a stern forbidding eye) 
Young man Ive never spanked you yet but that 
dont mean I never wiU* Seems to me that youve 
been just itching for it lately* You keep your mouth 
shut till you re spoken to — or I warn you some 
thmg s going to happen* 

MRS AiiLLER Yes Tommy vou keep still and don t 
bother your pa (Then warmngly to her husband) 100 
Careful what you say Nat Littie pitcheis have big 
ears 

MILLER (peremptorily) You kids skedaddle — all 
of you Why are you always hanging around the 
housed Go out and play m the yard or take a walk 
and get some fresh air (mildred takes tommi s 
hand and leads him out through the front parlor 
ARTHUR hangs back as if the designation kids 
couldnt possibly apply to him His father notices 
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this — impatiently) You too Arthur ( Arthur goes 
out with a stiff wounded dignity ) 

LILY (tactfully) I think 111 go foi a walk too 
(She goes out thwugh the fwnt pailor sid makes a 
movement as if to follow her ) 

MILLER Id like you to stay Sid — for a while 
anyway 

SID Sure (He sits down in the rocking chair at 
right rear of table and immediately yawns) Gosh 
10 Im dead Dont know whats the matter with me 
today Can t seem to keep awake 

MILLER (with caustic saicasm) Maybe that 
demon chowder you drank at the picnic poisoned 
you* (sid looks sheepish and forces a grin Then 
MILLER turns to hs Wife with the air of one who 
determinedly faces the unpleasant) Where is Rich 
aid^ 

MRS MILLER (flusteredly) Hes still m bed I 
made him stay in bed to punish him — and I thought 
20 he ought to anyway after being so sick But he 
says he feels all right 

SID (with another yawn) Course he does When 
youie young you can stand anything without it feaz 
ing you Why I remember when I could come down 
on the morning after fresh as a daisy and eat a 
bieakfast of poik chops and fried onions and — (He 
stops guiltily ) 

MILLER (bitmgly) I suppose that was before eat 
mg lobster shells had ruined your iron constitution* 
30 MRS MILLER (regards her brother severely) If 
I was in your shoes Id keep still* (Then turning to 
her husband) Richard must be feeling better He 
ate all the dinner I sent up Norah says 

MILLER I thought you weren t going to give him 
any dinner — to punish him 

MRS MILLER (guiltiLj) Well — in his weakened 
condition — I thought it best — (Then defensively) 
But you needn t think I haven t punished him I ve 
given him pieces of my mind he wont foiget m a 
40 hurry And I ve kept reminding him his real punish 
ment was still to come — ^that you were coming home 
to dmner on purpose — and then he d leim that you 
could be terrible stem when he did such awful 
things 

MILLER (stirs uncomfortably) Hmm* 

MRS MILLER And that s ]ust what it s your duty 
to do — ^punish him good and hard* The idea of him 
daring — (Then hastily) But vou be careful how you 
go about it Nat Remember hes like you inside — 
50 too sensitive for his own good And he never would 
have done it I know if it hadn t been f oi that darned 
little dunce Munel and her numbskull fathei — and 
then all of us teasing him and hurting his feelings 
all day — and then you lost your temper and were so 
sharp with him right after dinner before he went out 
MILLER (resentfully) I see this is going to work 
round to where it s aU my fault! 


MRS MILLER Now I didii t say tliat did P Don t 
go losing youi tempei again And heies another 
thmg You know as well as I Richard would nevei eo 
have done such a thing alone Why he wouldnt 
know how* He must have been influenced and led 
by someone 

MILLER Yes I believe that Did you woim out 
of him who It was^ (Then angrily) By God 111 maJee 
whoever it was regret it! 

MRS MILLER No he wouldn t admit there was 
anyone (Then tri imphantly) But there is one thmg 
I did worm out of him — and I can tell you it relieved 
my mmd moren anything You know I was afraid 70 
he d been with one of those bad women Well turns 
out there wasnt any Hedda She was just out of 
those books he s been reading He swears he s never 
known a Hedda in his life \nd I believe him Why 
he seemed disgusted with me for having such a no 
tion (Then lamely) So somehow — I cant kind of 
feel it s all as bad as I thought it was ( Then quickly 
and indignantly) But its bad enough goodness 
knows — and you punish him good just the same The 
idea of a boy his age — * Shall I go up now and teU so 
him to get dressed you want to see him*^ 

MILLER (helplessly — and irritably) Yes* I cant 
waste all day lislenmg to you! 

MRS MILLER (womcdly) Now you keep your 
temper Nat remember! (She goes out through the 
front pallor ) 

MILLER Darn women anyway* They always get 
you mixed up Their minds simply don t know what 
logic is! (Then he notices that sid is dozing — 
sharply) Sid* 90 

SLD (blinking — mechanically) lU take the same 
(Then hurriedly) Whatd you say, Nat? 

MILLER (caustically) What I didnt say was 
what 11 you have (Irritably) Do you want to be of 
some help or don t you^ Then keep awake and try 
and use your biains* This is a damned sight more 
serious than Essie has any idea* She thinks there 
weien t any giils mixed up with Richard s spree last 
night — but I happen to know there were* (He takes 
a letter from his pocket) Heres a note a woman loo 
left with one of the boys downstairs at the ofiice this 
morning — didn t ask to see me just said give me this 
Hed never seen her before — said she looked hke a 
tart (He has opened the letter and reads) Your 
son got the booze he drank last night at the Pleasant 
Beach House The bartender there knew he was 
under age but served him just the same He thought 
it was a good joke to get him soused If you have any 
guts you will run that bastard out of town Well 
what do you think of thaP It s a woman s handwiit no 
mg — ^not signed, of course 

SID Shes one of the babies, all right — ^judging 
from her elegant language 

MILLER See if you recognize the handwriting 
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SID {with a lepioachful look) Nat I lesent the 
implication that I correspond with all the tramps 
around this town (Looking at the letter) No I 
dont know who this one could be (Handing the 
lettei back) But I deduce that the ladv had a run in 
with the barkeep and wants revenge 

MILLER (grimly) And I deduce that before that 
she must have picked up Richard — or how would 
she know who he was^ — and took him to this dive 
SID Maybe The Pleasant Beach House is nothing 
but a bed house — (Quickly) At least so Ive been 
told 

MILLER That s just the soit of damned fool thing 
he might do to spite Muriel in the state of mind he 
was in — ^pick up some tart And shed trv to get 
him drunk so — 

SID Yes it might have happened like that — and 
it might not How re we ever going to prove it^ 
Everyone at the Pleasant Beach will he their heads 
off 

MILLER (simply and proudly) Richard wont he 
SID Well don t blame him if he don t remember 
everything that happened last night (Then sin 
cerely concerned) I hope you re wrong Nat That 
kind of baby is dangerous for a kid like Dick — m 
more wa)s than one You know what I mean 

MILLER (frownmgly) Yep — and thats just whats 
got me worried Damn it I ve got to have a straight 
talk with him — about women and all those things I 
ought to have long ago 
SID Yes You ought 

MILLER Ive tried to a couple of times I did it 
aU right with Wilbur and Lawrence and Arthur 
when it came time — ^but hell with Richard I al 
ways get sort of ashamed of myself and cant get 
started right You feel in spite of all his bold talk out 
of books that he s so darned innocent inside 

SID I know I wouldnt like the job (Then after 
a pause — curiously) How were you figuring to pun 
ish him for his sins^ 

MILLER (frowning) To be honest with you Sid 
Im damned if I know All depends on what I feel 
about what he feels when I first size him up — and 
then it 11 be like shooting in the daik 

SID If I didn t know you so well I d say don t be 
too hard on him (He smiles a little bitterly) If you 
remember I was always getting punished — and see 
what a lot of good it did me* 

MILLER (kindly) Oh there s lots worse than you 
around so don t take to boasting ( Then at a sound 
from the front parlor — with a sigh) Well here comes 
the Bad Man I guess 

SID (getting up) 111 beat it (But it is mrs 
MILLER who appears m the doorway looking guilty 
and defensive sid sits down again ) 

MRS MILLER Im sorry Nat — ^but he was sound 


asleep and I didnt have the heait to wake him I 
waited for him to wake up but he didnt 

MILLER (conceding a relief of which he is 
ashamed — exasperatedly) Well 111 be double eo 

damned* If you re not the — 

MRS MILLER (defcnsiveltj aggresswc) Now dont 
lose your temper at me Nat Millei* You know as well 
as I do he needs all the sleep he can get todav — 
after last nights ructions* Do you want him to be 
taken down sick^ And what difference does it make 
to vou anvwav^ You can see him when you come 
home foi supper cant you^ My goodness I nevei 
saw you so savage tempered* You d think you 
couldn t beai waiting to punish him* 70 

MILLER (outraged) Well 111 be eternally — 
(Then suddenly he laughs) No use talking you cei 
tainly take the cake* But you know darned well I 
told you Im not coming home to supper tonight 
I ve got a date with Jack Lawson that may mean a 
lot of new advertising and its important 

MRS MILLER Then vou can see him when you do 
come home 

MILLER (covering his evident relief at this respite 
With a fuming manner) All right* All right* I give up* so 
Im going back to the office (He starts for the front 
parlor) Bring a man all the way back here on a 
busy dav and then vou — No consideiation — (He 
disappears and a moment later the front door is 
heard shutting behind him ) 

MRS MILLER Well* I never saw Nat so bad 
tempered 

SID (with a chuckle) Bad temper nothing Hesso 
tickled to get out of it for a while he cant see 
straight* 90 

MRS MILLER (with a sniff) I hope I know him 
better than you (Then fussing about the room set 
ting this and that in place while sid yawns drowsily 
and blinks his eyes) Sleeping like a baby — so inno 
cent looking You d think butter wouldn t melt m his 
mouth It all goes to show you never can tell by ap 
pearances — ^not even when its your own child The 
idea* 

SID (drowsily) Oh Dicks all right, Essie Stop 
worrying 100 

MRS MILLER (with a sni§) Of course youd sa} 
that I suppose you 11 have him out with you paint 
mg the town red the next thing* (As she is talking 
RICHARD appears in the doorway from the sitting 
room He shows no ill effects from his experience the 
night before In fact he looks surprisingly healthy 
He is dressed in old clothes that look as if they had 
been hurriedly flung on His expression is one of 
hang dog guilt minted with a defensive defiance ) 
RICHARD (with self conscious unconcern, ignoring 110 
his mother) Hello Sid 

MRS MILLER (whirls on him) What are you doing 
here Young Man^ I thought you were asleep* Seems 
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to me you ^^oke up pretty quick — ^just after vour pa 
left the house ’ 

EICHA.RD (sulkily) 1 wsLsnt SLsleep I heard you in 
the room 

MRS MILLER (outraged) Do you mean to say vou 
were deliberately deceivmg — 

RICHARD I wasn t deceiving You didn t ask if I 
was asleep 

MRS MILLER It amounts to the same thing and 
10 you know it^ It isnt enough youi wickedness last 
night but now you have to take to lymg^ 

RICHARD I wasn t lying Ma If you d asked if I 
was asleep I d have said no 

MRS MILLER I ve a good mind to send you straight 
back to bed and make you stay there^ 

RICHARD Ah what for Ma^ It was only giving me 
a headache lying there 

MRS MILLER If you ve got a headache I guess 
you know it doesnt come from that^ And imagine 
20 me standing there and feeling sorry for you like a 
fool — even havmg a run in with your pa because — 
But you wait tiU he comes back tonight^ If you don t 
catch it^ 

RICHARD (sulkily) I don t caie 
MRS MILLER You don t carc^ You talk as if you 
weren t sorry for what you did last night^ 

RICHARD (defiantly) Im not sorry 
MRS MILLER Richard^ You ought to be ashamed! 
Im beginning to think you re hardened m wicked 
30 ness that s what^ 

RICHARD (with bitter despondency) Im not sorry 
because I dont care a dam what I did or whats 
done to me or anythmg about anythmg^ I won t do 
it again — 

MRS MILLER (seizing ou this to relent a bit) Well 
Im glad to hear you say that anyway’ 

RICHARD But thats not because I thmk it was 
wicked or any such old fogy moral notion but be 
cause it wasn t any fun It didn t make me happy and 
40 funny like it does Uncle Sid — 

SID (drowsily) Whats that*^ Whos funny 
RICHARD (ignoring him) It only made me sadder 
— and sick — so I don t see any sense in it 

MRS MILLER Now you re talking sense’ Thats a 
good boy 

RICHARD But I m not sorry I tried it once — curing 
the soul by means of the senses as Oscar Wilde savs 
(Then with despairing pessimism) But what does it 
matter what I do or dont do^^ Life is aU a stupid 
so farce! Im tlirough with it’ (With a sinister smile) 
Its lucky there arent any of General Gablers pis 
tols around — or youd see if Id stand it much 
longer’ 

MRS MILLER (womedly impressed by this threat 
— but pretending scorn) I dont know anything 
about General Gabler — I suppose thats more of 


those darned books — ^but youie a silly gabblei youi 
self when you talk that way’ 

RICHARD (darkly) Thats how httle you know 
about me 60 

MRS MILLER (giving tu to her wornj) I wish you 
wouldnt say those terrible things — about life and 
pistols’ You don t want to worry me to death do you-^ 
RICHARD (reassuringly stoical now) You neednt 
woiry Ma It was only my despaii talking But I m 
not a coward 1 11 face — ^my fate 

MRS MILLER (stcnds looking at him puzzledly — 
then gives it up with a sigh) Well all I can say is 
youie the queerest boy I ever did hear of’ (Then 
solicitously putting her hand on his forehead) How s 70 
your headache? Do you want me to get you some 
Bromo Seltzer 

RICHARD (taken down — disgustedly) No I dont! 

Aw Ma you don t understand anything’ 

MRS MILLER Well I Understand this much Its 
your hver thats what’ YouU take a good dose of 
salts tomorrow morning and no nonsense about it’ 
(Then suddenly) My goodness I wonder what time 
its getting to be Ive got to go upstieet (She goes 
to the front parlor doorway — then turns) You stay so 
heie Richard you hear^ Remember, youie not al 
lowed out today — ^for a punishment (She hurries 
away richard sits m tragic gloom sid without 
opening his eyes speaks to him drowsily ) 

SID Well hows my fellow Rum Pot as good old 
Dowie calls us^ Got a head? 

RICHARD (startled — sheepishly) Aw dont go 
dragging that up Uncle Sid I m never going to be 
such a fool again I tell you 

SID (with drowsy cynicism — not unmixed with 90 
bitterness at the end) Seems to me I ve heard some 
one say that before Who could it have been I 
wonder? Why if it wasnt Sid Davis’ Yes sir Ive 
heard him say that very thing a thousand times must 
be But then hes always foolmg you cant take a 
word he says seriously he s a card that Sid is’ 

RICHARD (darkly) I was desperate Uncle — even 
if she wasn t worth it I was wounded to the heart 
SID I like to the quick better myself — ^more stylish 
(Then sadly) But you re right Love is hell on a poor 100 
sucker Dont I know itf* (richard is disgusted and 
disdains to reply sid s chin sinks on his chest and he 
begins to breathe noisily fast asleep richard Ranees 
at him with aversion There is a sound of someone on 
the porch and the screen door is opened and Mil- 
dred enters She smiles on seeing her uncle, then 
gives a start on seeing richard ) 

MILDRED Hello’ Are you allowed up^^ 

RICHARD Of course I m allowed up 
MILDRED (comes and sits in her fathers chair at 110 
right front of table) How did Pa punish you^ 

RICHARD He didnt He went back to the office 
without seeing me 
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MILDRED Well you 11 catch it later (Then re 
bukingly) And you ought to If youd ever seen how 
awful you looked last night* 

RICHARD Ah forget it cant you^ 

MILDRED Wen are you ever going to do it again, 
thats what I want to know 
RICHARD What s that to you^ 

MILDRED (with suppressed excitement) Well if 
you don t solemnly swear you won t — then I won t 
10 give you something I ve got for you 

RICHARD Dont try to kid me You haven t got 
anything 

MILDRED I have, too 
RICHARD What? 

MILDRED Wouldn t you hke to know* I U give you 
three guesses 

RICHARD (with disdainful dignity) Dont bother 
me I m in no mood to play riddles with kids* 
MILDRED Oh well if you re going to get snippy* 
’0 Anyway you haven t promised yet 

RICHARD (a prey to keen cunositti now) I promise 
What IS it*^ 

MILDRED What would you like best in the world^ 
RICHARD I dont know What*^ 

MILDRED And you pretend to be m love* If I told 
Muiiel that* 

RICHARD (breathlessly) Is it — from her^ 

MILDRED (laughing) Well I guess its a shame to 
keep you guessing Yes It is from her I was walking 
30 past her place just now when I saw her waving fiom 
their parlor window, and I went up and she said 
give this to Dick and she didn t have a chance to say 
anything else because her mother called her and 
said she wasn t allowed to have company So I took 
it — and here it is (She gives him a letter folded 
many times into a tiny square richard opens it with 
a tiembling eagerness and reads mildred watches 
him curiously — then sighs affectedly) Gee it must 
be nice to be m love like you are — all with one per 
to son 

RICHARD (his eyes shining) Gee Mid do you 
know what she says — that she didn t mean a word m 
that other letter Her old man made her write it 
And she loves me and only me and always will, no 
matter how they punish her* 

MILDRED My* I d nevei think she had that much 
spunk 

RICHARD Huh* You don t know her* Think I could 
fall m love with a girl that was afraid to say her 
)0 soul s her own*^ I should say not* ( Then more glee 
fully still) And she s going to try and sneak out and 
meet me tonight She says she thinks she can do it 
(Then suddenly feeling this enthusiasm before mil 
DRED IS entirely the wrong note for a cynical pessimist 
— with an affected bittei laugh) Ha* I knew darned 
well she couldn t hold out — Aat she d ask to see me 
again (He misquotes cynically) Women never 


know when the cm tain has fallen They always vant 
anothei act 

MILDRED Is that so Smaity^ 60 

RICHARD (as if he were weighing the matter) I 
don t know whethei 1 11 consent to keep this date or 
not 

MILDRED Well I know* You re not allowed out 
you silly* So you cant* 

RICHARD (dropping all pretense — defiantly) Cant 
I though! You wait and see if I cant* 111 see hei 
tonight if its the last thing I ever do* I dont care 
how I m punished after* 

MILDRED (admiringly) Goodness* I never thought 70 
you had such nerve* 

RICHARD You promise to keep your face shut Mid 
— ^until after I ve left — ^then you can tell Pa and Ma 
where Ive gone — I mean if they re woriymg Im 
oflF like last night 

MILDRED All right Only youve got to do some 
thing for me when I ask 

RICHARD Course I wiU (Then excitedly) And 
say Mid* Right now s the best chance for me to get 
away — ^while everyone s out* Ma II be coming back go 
soon and shell keep watching me hke a cat — (He 
starts for the back parlor) Im going 111 sneak out 
the back 

MILDRED (excitedly) But whatU you do till night 
time^ It s ages to wait 

RICHARD What do I care how long I wait* (In 
tensely sincere now) 111 think of hei — and dream* 

Id wait a million years and never mind it — for hei* 

(He gives his sister a supenor scornful glance) The 
trouble with you is you don t understand what lo\ e 90 
means* (He disappears through the hack pailoi 
MILDRED looks after him admiringly sid puffs and 
begins to snore peacefully ) 

CURTAIN 


ACT FOUR— SCENE TWO 

Scene — ^A strip of beach along the harbor At lep 
a bank of dark earth running half diagonally back 
along the beach marking the line where the sand of 
the beach ends and fertile land begins The top of 
the bank is grassy and the trailing boughs of willow 100 
trees extend out over it and over a part of the beach 
At lep front is a path leading up the bank between 
the willows On the beach at center front a white 
flat bottomed rowboat is drawn up its bow about 
touching the bank the painter trailing up the bank 
evidently made fast to the trunk of a willow Half 
way down the sky at rear, lep the descent of the 
new moon casts a soft, mysterious caressing light 
over everything The sand of the beach shimmers 
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palely The forward half {left of center) of the row 
boat IS in the deep shadow cast by the willow the 
stern section is in moonlight In the distance the 
orchestra of a summer hotel can be heard very faintly 
at intervals 

RICHARD IS discovered sitting sideways on the gun 
wale of the rowboat neai the stern He is facing left 
watching the path He is in a great state of anxious 
expectancy squnming about uncomfortably on the 
10 nairow gunwale kicking at the sand restlessly twirl 
mg his straw hat with a bright colored band in 
stripes around on his finger 

RICHARD (thinking aloud) Must be nearly nine 
I can hear the Town Hall clock strike its so 
still tonight Gee 111 bet Ma had a fit when 
she found out I d sneaked out I U catch hell 
when I get back but itU be worth it if only 
Muriel turns up she didnt say for ceitain she 
could gosh I wish she d come^ am I sure 
20 she wrote nine^ (He puts the straw hat on 
the seat amidships and pulls the folded letter out of 
his pocket and peers at it in the moonlight) Yes its 
nine all right (He starts to put the note hack in his 
pocket then stops and kisses it — then shoves it away 
hastily sheepish looking around him shamefacedly 
as if afraid he were being observed) Aw thats silly 
no it isn t either not when you re really 
in love (He jumps to his feet restlessly) Darn 

It I wish shed show up’ think of something 
30 else that 11 make the time pass quicker 

where was I this time last night^^ waiting out- 
side the Pleasant Beach House Belle ah 
forget her’ now when Muriels coming 
that s a fine time to think of — ’ but you hugged 

md kissed her not until I was drunk I didn t 
and then it was all showing off darned 
fool’ and I didnt go upstairs with hei 
even if she was pretty aw, she wasnt pretty 
she was all pamted up she was just a 
40 whore she was everything dirty Mmiels 
a million times piettier anyway Muriel and I 
will go upstairs when were married but 
that will be beautiful but I oughtnt even to 
think of that yet it s not right I d never — 
now and she d never she s a decent girl 
I couldn t love her if she wasn t but after 
weie married (He gives a little shiver of pas 

sionate longing — then resolutely turns his mind away 
from these improper almost desecrating thoughts) 
so That damned baikeep kicking me lU bet you 
if I hadn t been drunk I d have given him one good 
punch in the nose even if he could have licked me 
after’ (Then with a shiver of shamefaced re- 
vulsion and self disgust) Aw you deserved a kick in 
the pants making such a darned slob of your- 
self recitmg the Ballad of Reading Gaol to 


those lowbrows’ you must have been a fine 
sight when you got home having to be put to 
bed ind getting sick’ Pshaw’ (He 
squnms disgustedly) Think of something else cant oo 
you^ lecite something see if you remem 
her 

Hay let us walk from fii e unto fire 

From passionate pain to deadlier delight — 

I am too young to live without desire 

Too young art thou to waste this summermght — 

gee that s a peach’ 1 11 have to memorize 
the lest and recite it to Muriel the next time 
I wish I could wiite poetry about hei and 
me (He sighs and stares around him at the 70 

night) Gee its beautiful tonight as if it was 
a special night for me and Muriel Gee 

I love tonight I love the sand and the trees 

and the grass and the water and the sky and the 
moon its aU m me and Im in it God 
its so beautiful’ (He stands staring at the moon 
with a rapt face From the distance the Town Hall 
clock begins to strike This brings him back to earth 
with a stait) There s nine now (He peers at 

the path apprehensively) I dont see her she go 
must have got caught (Almost teai fully) Gee 

I hate to go home and catch hell without hav 
mg seen her’ (Then calling a manly cynicism 

to his aid) Aw who ever heaid of a woman ever 
being on time I ought to know enough about 
life by this time not to expect (Then with 
sudden excitement) There she comes now 
Gosh’ (He heaves a huge sigh of relief — then re 
cites dramatically to himself his eyes on the ap 
preaching figure) 90 

And lo my love mine own souls heart more dear 
Than mine own soul more beautiful than God 
Who hath my being between the hands of her — 

(Then hastily) Mustnt let her know Im so tickled 
I ought to be mad about that first letter any 
way if women are too sure of you, they treat 
you like slaves let her suffer for a change 
(He starts to stroll around with exaggerated care 
lessness turning his back on the path hands in 
pockets whistling with insouciance Waiting at the 100 
Church 

( MURIEL MC COMBER enters from down the path 
left front She is fifteen going on sixteen She is a 
pretty girl with a plump graceful little figwe fluffy 
light brown hair big naive wondering dark eyes a 
round dimpled face a melting drawly voice Just 
now she is in a great thrilled state of timid adven- 
turousness She hesitates m the shadow at the foot 
of the path waiting for richard to see her but he 
resolutely goes on whistling with back turned and no 
she has to call him ) 
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MURIEL Oh Dick 

RICHARD {turns around with an elaborate sim 
ulation of being disturbed in the midst of profound 
meditation) Oh hello Is it nine alieady^ Gosh time 
passes — when you le thinking 

MURIEL {coming towaid him as jai as the edge 
of the shadow — disappointedly) I thought youd be 
waiting light heie at the end of the path 111 bet 
youd f 01 gotten I was even commg 
10 RICHARD (strolling a little towaid her but not too 
far — carelessly) No I hadnt forgotten honest But 
I got to thinking about life 

MURIEL You might think of me for a change after 
all the risk Ive run to see you^ {Hesitating timidly 
on the edge of the shadow) Dick^ You come heie to 
me Im afraid to go out in that biight moonhght 
where anyone might see me 

RICHARD {coming toward her — scornfully) Aw, 
there you go again — always scaled of life^ 

20 MURIEL (indignantly) Dick Miller I do think 
youve got an awful neive to say that aftei all the 
risks Ive run making this date and then sneaking 
out^ You didnt take the tiouble to sneak any lettei 
to me I notice! 

RICHARD No because aftei your fiist letter I 
thought everything was dead and past between us 
MURIEL And 111 bet you didnt care one little 
bit^ (On the verge of humiliated tears) Oh I was a 
fool ever to come heie^ Ive got a good notion to go 
30 light home and never speak to you again^ (She half 
turns back toward the path ) 

RICHARD (frightened — immediately becomes ter- 
nbly sincere — grabbing her hand) Aw dont go 
MiirieP Please* I didnt mean anything like that 
honest I didnt! Gee if you knew how bioken 
heaited I was by that first letter and how darned 
happy your second letter made me — * 

MURIEL (happily relieved — but appreciates she 
has the upper hand now and doesn t relent at once) 
40 I don t beheve you 

RICHARD You ask Mid how happy I was She can 
prove it 

MURIEL Shed say anything you told her to I 
don t care anything about what she d say It s you 
You ve got to swear to me — 

RICHARD I swear* 

MURIEL (demurely) Well then all right 111 be 
lieve you 

RICHARD (his eyes on her face lovingly — genuine 
so adoration in his voice) Gosh you re pretty tonight 
Muriel* It seems ages since we ve been together* If 
you knew how Ive suffered — * 

MURIEL I did too 

RICHARD (unable to resist falling into his tragic 
literary pose for a moment) The despair m my soul — 
{He recites dramatically) Something was dead in 
each of us And what was dead was Hope* That 


was me* My hope of happiness was dead* (Then 
with sincere boyish fervor) Gosh, Munel, it sure is 
wondeiful to be with you again* (He puts a timid eo 
arm aiound her awkwardly ) 

MURIEL (shyly) Im glad — ^it makes you happy 
Im happy too 

RICHARD Cant I — ^wont vou let me kiss you — 
now^ Please* (He bends his face toward hers ) 

MURIEL (ducking her head away — timidly) No 
You mustnt Dont — 

RICHARD Aw why can t P 
MURIEL Because — Imafiaid 

RICHARD (discomfited — taking his arm from /o 

around her — a bit sulky and impatient with her) 

Aw thats what you always say* You re always so 
afraid* Aren t you ever going to let me^ 

MURIEL I will — sometime 
RICHARD When*^ 

MURIEL Soon maybe 
RICHARD Tonight will you^ 

MURIEL (coyly) lU see 
RICHARD Promise*^ 

MURIEL I promise — ^maybe so 

RICHARD AU right You remembei youve prom 
ised (Then coaxmgly) Aw dont lets stand heie 
Come on out and we can sit down m the boat 
MURIEL (hesitantly) Its so bright out there 
RICHARD No one 11 see You know there s nevei 
anyone aiound here at night 

MURIEL (illogically) I know there isnt Thits 
why I thought it would be the best place But theie 
might be someone 

RICHARD (taking her hand and tugging at it 9o 
gently) There isnt a soul (muriel steps out a little 
and looks up and down fearfully richard goes on 
insistently) Aw whats the use of a moon if you 
cant see it* 

MURIEL But its only a new moon Thats not 
much to look at 

RICHARD But I want to see you I can t here in the 
shadow I want to — drink in — all your beauty 
MURIEL (cant resist this) Well all right — only I 
cant stay only a few minutes (She lets him lead lOO 
her toward the stern of the boat ) 

RICHARD (pleadingly) Aw you can stay a little 
while cant you^ Please* (He helps her in and she 
settles herself m the stern seat of the boat facing 
diagonally left front ) 

MURIEL A little while (He sits beside her) But 
Ive got to be home in bed agam pretending to be 
asleep by ten o clock That s the time Pa and Ma 
come up to bed as regular as clock work and Ma 
always looks into my room no 

RICHARD But you 11 have oodles of time to do that 
MURIEL (excitedly) Dick you have no idea what 
I went through to get here tonight* My but it was 
exciting* You know Pa s punishing me by sending me 
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to bed at eight shaip and I had to get all undressed 
and into bed cause at half past he sends Ma up to 
make suie Ive obe)ed and she came up and I pre 
tended to be asleep and she went down again and 
I got up and dressed in such a huny — I must look 
a sight don t P 

RICHARD You do not^ You look wondeifuh 
MURIEL And then I sneaked down the back staiis 
And the pesky old stairs squeaked and my heait was 
10 in mv mouth I was so scared and then I sneaked 
out through the back yaid keepmg m the daik under 
the trees ind — My but it was exciting ^ Dick you 
don t realize how I ve been punished for your sake 
Pa s been so mean and nastv I ve almost hated him^ 
RICHA.ED And vou dont realize what Ive been 
through for you — and what I m in for — ^for sneakmg 
out — (Then darkly) And for what I did last night — 
what your letter made me do^ 

MURIEL (made terribly curious by his ominous 
20 tone) What did my letter make you do^ 

RICHARD (beginning to glory in this) Its too long 
a story — and let the dead past bury its dead ( Then 
with real feeling) Only it isnt past I can tell you^ 
What 1 11 catch when Pa gets hold of me^ 

MURIEL Tell me Dick? Begin at the beginning 
and tell me^ 

RICHARD (tiagically) Well after your old — ^your 
father left our place I caught holy hell fiom Pa 
MURIEL Dick! You mustn t swear^ 

30 RICHARD (sombeiltj) Hell is the only word that 
can describe it And on top of that to torture me 
moie he gave me your letter After Id read that I 
didnt want to live any more Life seemed like a 
tragic farce 

MURIEL Im so awful sorry Dick — ^honest I am^ 
But you might have known Id never write that 
unless — 

RICHARD I thought your love for me was dead I 
thought you d never loved me that you d only been 
40 cruelly mocking me — to torture me* 

MURIEL Dick^ I d neverf You know I d never^ 
RICHARD I wanted to die I sat and brooded about 
death Finally I made up my mind I d kill myself 
MURIEL (excitedly) Dick^ You didnt^ 

RICHARD I did too’ If there d been one of Hedda 
Gablei s pistols around you d have seen if I wouldn t 
have done it beautifully’ I thought when I m dead 
shell be soiiy she ruined my life’ 

MURIEL (cuddling up a little to him) If you evei 
50 had’ I d have died too’ Honest I would’ 

RICHARD But suicide is the act of a coward That s 
what stopped me (Then with a bitter change of 
tone) And anyway I thought to myself she isnt 
worth it 

MURIEL (huffily) Thats a nice thing to say’ 
RICHARD Well if vou meant what was in the let 
ter you wouldn t have been worth it would you^ 


MURIEL But Ive told you Pa — 

RICHARD So I said to myself Im through with 
women thev re all ahke’ 60 

MURIEL I m not 

RICHARD And I tliought what diflFerence does it 
mike what I do now*^ I might as well foiget her and 
lead the pace that kills and drown my sorrows’ You 
know I had eleven dollais saved up to buy you some 
thing foi voui biithday but I thought she s dead to 
me now and why shouldnt I throw it away^ (Then 
hastily) Ive still got almost five left Muriel, and I 
can get you something nice with that 

MURIEL (excitedly) What do I care about your 70 
old piesents^ You tell me what you did’ 

RICHARD (darkly again) After it was dark I 
sneaked out and went to a low dive I know about 
MURIEL Dick Millei I don t believe you evei ’ 
RICHA.RD You ask them at the Pleasant Beach 
House if I didnt’ They wont foiget me in a hurry’ 
MURIEL (impressed and horrified) You went 
there Why thats a teirible place! Pa says it ought 
to be closed by the police’ 

RICHARD (daikly) I said it was a dive didnt P so 
Its a seciet house of shame And they let me mto 
a secret room behind the barroom There wasnt 
anyone theie but a Princeton Senior I know — ^he be 
longs to Tigei Inn and lies fullback on the football 
team — and he had two choius girls from New York 
with him and thev were all dunking champagne 
MURIEL (disturbed by the entrance of ihe chorus 
girls) Dick Miller’ I hope you didnt notice — 

RICHARD (carelessly) I had a highball by myself 
and then I noticed one of the girls — ^the one that 90 
wasnt with the fullback — ^looking at me She had 
stiange looking eyes And then she asked me if I 
wouldn t drink champagne with them and come and 
sit with hei 

MURIEL She must have been a nice thmg’ ( Then 
a bit faltenngly) And did — ^you^ 

RICHARD (with tragic bitterness) Why shouldnt 
I when you d told me in that letter you d never see 
me againi^ 

MURIEL (almost tearfully) But you ought to have luo 
known Pa made me — 

RICHARD I didnt know that then (Then rubbing 
it in) Hei name was Belle She had yellow hair — the 
kind that bums and stings you’ 

MURIEL 1 11 bet it was dyed’ 

RICHARD She kept smoking one cigarette after 
another — ^but that s nothing for a chorus girl 

MURIEL (indignantly) She was low and bad that s 
what she was or she couldnt be a chorus girl and 
her smoking cigarettes proves it’ (Then fdtenngly no 
again) And then what happened'^ 

RICHARD (carelessly) Oh we just kept drinking 
champagne — I bought a round — and then I had a 
fight with the baikeep and knocked him down be 
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cause hed insulted her He was a great big thug 
but — 

MURIEL (huffily) I don t see how he could — insult 
that kind! And why did you fight £oi her^ Why 
didnt the Princeton fullback whod brought them 
theie^ He must have been biggei than you 

RICHARD (stopped for a moment — then quickly) 
He was too drunk by that time 
MURIEL And were you diunk^ 

10 RICHARD Only a little then I was woise later 
(Proudly) You ought to have seen me when I got 
home^ I was on the verge of delirium tremens’ 
MURIEL I m glad I didn t see you You must have 
been awful I hate people who get drunk Id have 
hated you’ 

RICHARD Well it was all your fault wasn t it'^ If 
you hadn t written that lettei — 

MURIEL But I ve told you I didn t mean — ( Then 
faltering but fascinated) But what happened with 
20 that BeUe — after — befoie you went home^ 

RICHARD Oh we kept drinking champagne and 
she said she d fallen in love with me at first sight and 
she came and sat on my lap and kissed me 
MURIEL ( stiffening ) Oh ’ 

RICHARD (quickly afraid he has gone too far) 
But it was only all in fun and then we lust kept on 
dunking champagne and finally I said good night 
and came home 

MURIEL And did you kiss her^ 

30 RICHARD No I didn t 

MURIEL (distractedly) You did too’ You re lying 
and you know it You did too’ (Then tearfully) And 
there I was right at that time lying in bed not able 
to sleep wondering how I was evei going to see vou 
again and crymg my eyes out while you — ’ (She 
suddenly jumps to her feet in a tearful fury) I hate 
you’ I wish you were dead’ I m going home this min- 
ute’ I never want to lay eyes on you again I And this 
time I mean it’ (She tiies to jump out of the boat 
40 but he holds her back All the pose has dropped from 
him now and he is m a frightened state of contri- 
tion ) 

RICHARD (imploringly) Muriel’ Wait! Listen’ 
MURIEL I don t want to listen’ Let me go’ If you 
don 1 1 11 bite your hand! 

RICHARD I won t let you go’ You ve got to let me 
explain’ I never — ’ Ouch’ (For muriel has bitten 
his hand and it huits and stung by the pain he lets 
go instinctively and she jumps quickly out of the 
50 boat and starts running toward the path richard 
calls after her with bitter despair and hurt) All right’ 
Go if you want to — ^if you haven t the decency to let 
me explain’ I hate you too’ 1 11 go and see Belle’ 
MURIEL (seeing he isnt following her stops at 
the foot of the path — defiantly) Well go and see 
hei — ^if thats the kind of girl you like’ What do I 
care'^ ( Then as he only stares before him broodingly 


sitting dejectedly in the stern of the boat a pathetic 
figure of injured grief) You can t explain’ What can 
you explain^ You owned up vou kissed her! 60 

RICHARD I did not I said she kissed me 
MURIEL (scornfully but dnfting back a step in 
hts direction) And I suppose you just sat and let 
youiself be kissed’ Tell that to the Maiines’ 

RICHARD (injuredly) All light’ If youie going to 
call me a liar every word I say — 

MURIEL (drifting back another step) I didnt call 
you a liar I only meant — ^it sounds fishy Don t you 
know it doesi^ 

RICHARD I dont know anything I only know I 70 
wish I was dead’ 

MURIEL (gently reproving) You oughtnt to say 
that Its wicked (Then after a pause) And I sup 
pose you 11 tell me you didn t fall in love with hei^ 
RICHARD (scornfully) I should say not’ Fall m love 
with that kind of giil’ What do you take me for^ 
MURIEL (practically) How do you know what you 
did if you drank so much champagne'^ 

RICHARD I kept my head — with her Im not a 
sucker no matter what you think’ so 

MURIEL (drifting nearer) Then you didnt — ^love 
her? 

RICHARD I hated hei ’ She wasn t e\ en pretty’ And 
I had a fight with her before I left she got so fresh 
I told her I loved you and nevei could love anyone 
else and for her to leave me alone 

MURIEL But you said just now you weie going to 
see her — 

RICHARD That was only bluff I wouldn t — ^unless 
you left me Then I wouldn t care what I did — any 90 
more than I did last night (Then suddenly defiant) 

And what if I did kiss her once 01 twice^ I only did 
it to get back at you’ 

MURIEL Dick’ 

RICHARD Youie a fine one to blame me — ^when it 
was all your fault’ Why cant you be fair^ Didnt I 
think you were out of mv life foieveif^ Hadnt you 
written me you were’^ Answer me that’ 

MURIEL But Ive told you a million times that 
Pa — 100 

RICHARD Why didnt you have more sense than 
to let him make you wiite it^ Was it my fault you 
didn t? 

MURIEL It w as your fault for being so stupid’ You 
ought to have known he stood right over me and 
told me each woid to wiite If Id lefused it would 
only have made everything woise I had to pretend 
so I d get a chance to see you Don t you see Silly 
And I had sand enough to sneak out to meet you 
tonight didnt P (He doesnt answer She moves 110 
nearer) Still I can see how you felt the vay you did 
— and maybe I am to blame for that So 111 f 01 give 
and forget Dick — ^if you 11 sweai to me you didnt 
even think of loving that — 
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RICHARD {eagerly) I didnt’ I swear, Muriel I 
couldnt I lo\e you’ 

3MURIEL \\ell then — I still love you 
RICHARD Then come back here why don t you^ 
MURIEL (coyly) Its getting late 
RICHARD It s not near half past yet 
MURIEL (comes hack and sits doton by him shyly) 
All light — only 111 have to go soon Dick (He puts 
his arm around hei She cuddles up close to him) 
10 Im sorr) — I hurt your hand 

RICHARD That was nothing It felt wondeiful — 
e\ en to have } ou bite’ 

MI. RIEL (impulsively takes his hand and kisses 
it) There’ That 11 cure it (She is overcome by con 
fusion at her boldness ) 

RICHARD You shouldn t — ^waste that — on my hand 
(Then tiemhlmgly) You said — ^youd let me — 
MURIEL I said maybe 

RICHARD Please Muiiel You know — I want it sol 
20 MURIEL Will it wash oflF — ^her kisses — ^make you 
f 01 get you ever — ^for always*^ 

RICHARD I should say so’ Id never remember — 
anything but it — ^never want anything but it — ever 
again 

MURIEL (shyly lifting her lips) Then — all right — 
Dick (He kisses her tremblingly and for a moment 
their lips remain together Then she lets her head 
sink on his shoulder and sighs softly) The moon is 
beautiful isn t it^ 

30 RICHARD (kissing her hair) Not as beautiful as 
you’ Nothing is’ (Then after a pause) Wont it be 
wondeiful when we re married'^ 

MURIEL Yes — ^but Its so long to wait 
RICHARD Perhaps I neednt go to Yale Perhaps 
Pa will give me a job Then Id soon be making 
enough to — 

MURIEL You bettei do what your pa thinks best — 
and Id like you to be at Yale (Then patting his 
face) Pool you’ Do you think hell punish you awful'^ 
40 RICHARD (intensely) I dont Imow and I dont 
care’ Nothing would have kept me from seemg }ou 
tonight — ^not if Id had to crawl over led hot coals’ 

( Then falling back on Swinburne — but with passion 
ate sincerity) You have my being between the hands 
of }ou’ You are my love mine own souls heart 
moie dear than mine own soul moie beautiful than 
God’ 

MURIEL (shocked and delighted) Ssshh’ Its 
wrong to say that 

so RICHARD (adoringly) Gosh but I love you’ Gosh 
I love you — Darling’ 

MURIEL I lo\e you too — Sweetheart’ (They kiss 
Then she lets her head sink on his shoulder again 
and they both sit in a rapt trance staring at the 
moon After a pause — dreamily) Where 11 we go on 
our honeymoon Dick"^ To Niagara Falls^ 

RICHARD (scornfully) That dump where all the 


silly fools go^ I should say not’ (With passionate 
romanticism) No well go to some far o£F wonderful 
place! (He calls on Kipling to help him) Somewheie 60 
out on the Long Trail — ^the trail that is always new 
— on the road to Mandalay’ Well watch the davm 
come up like thunder out of China’ 

MURIEL (hazily but happily) That 11 be wonder 
ful won t it 

CURTAIN 


ACT FOUR— SCENE THREE 

Scene — The sitting room of the Miller house again 
— about 10 o clock the same night miller is sitting 
in his rocker at left front of table his wife in the 70 
rocker at right front of table Moonlight shines 
through the screen door at right rear Only the 
green shaded leading lamp is lit and by its light 
MILLER his specs on is reading a book while his 
wife sewing basket in lap is working industriously 
on a doily mrs millers face wears an expression 
of unworried content miller s face has also lost its 
look of harassed preoccupation although he still is a 
prey to certain misgivings when he allows himself 
to think of them Several books are piled on the so 
table by his elbow the books that have been con- 
fiscated from RICHARD 

miller (chuckles at something he reads — then 
closes the book and puts it on the table mrs miller 
looks up from her sewing) This Shaws a comical 
cuss — even if his ideas are so crazy they oughtnt 
to allow them to be prmted And that Swinburnes 
got a fine swing to his poetry — ^i£ hed only choose 
some othei subjects besides loose women 

MRS MILLER (smiliug tcosingly) 1 can see where 90 
you re becoming corrupted by those books too — ^pre 
tending to read them out of duty to Richard when 
your nose has been glued to the page’ 

MILLER No no — ^but Ive got to be honest 
There s somethmg to them That Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam now I read that over again and liked it 
even better than I had befoie — ^parts of it that is 
where it isnt all about boozing 

MRS MILLER (has been busy with her own 
thoughts during this last — with a deep sigh of relief) 100 
My but Im glad Mildred told me wheie Richard 
went off to Id have woriied my heait out if she 
hadn t But now it s all right 

miller (frowning a little) Id hardly go so far 
as to say that Just because we know he s all right 
tonight doesnt mean last night is wiped out Hes 
still got to be punished for that 

MRS miller (defensively) Well if you ask me, 

I think after the way I punished him all day, and the 
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wiy I know hcs punished himself hes had about 
ail he deserves I ve told you how sorry he was and 
how he said he d never touch liquor again It didn t 
make him feel happy like Sid but onl) sad and sick, 
so he didn t see anything in it foi him 

MILLER Well if hes leaUy got that view of it 
driven mto his skuU I don t know but I m glad it aU 
happened That 11 protect him more than a thousand 
lectures — ^just horse sense about himself ( Then 
10 frowning again) StiU I can t let him do such things 
and go scotfiee And then besides there s another 
side to it — (He stops abruptly ) 

MRS MILLER {uneosily) What do you mean an- 
other side^ 

MILLER (hastily) I mean discipline There s got 
to be some discipline in a family I don t want him 
to get the idea he s got a stuffed shirt at the head of 
the table No hes got to be pimished if only to 
make the lesson stick m his mmd and Im going 
'^0 to tell him he can t go to Yale seeing he s so unde 
pendable 

MRS MILLER (up in arms at once) Not go to 
Yale^ I guess he can go to Yale^ Eveiy man of your 
means in town is sending his boys to college^ What 
would folks think of yovfi You let Wilbur go and 
you d have let Lawrence only he didn t want to and 
you re letting Arthur! If our other children can get 
the benefit of a college education you re not going 
to pick on Richard — 

30 MILLER Hush up for God s sake* If you d let me 
finish what I staited to say* I said I d tell him that 
now — ^bluff — ^then later on 111 change my mind if 
he behaves himself 

MRS MILLER Oh well if that s all — (Then de- 
fensively again) But its your duty to give him every 
benefit He s got an exceptional brain that boy has! 
He s proved it by the way he likes to read all those 
deep plays and books and poetry 

MILLER But I thought you — (He stops grinning 
40 helplessly ) 

MRS MILLER You thought I what^ 

MILLER Never mmd 

MRS MILLER (sniffs but thmks it better to let 
this pass) You mark my words that boy s going to 
turn out to be a great lawyer or a great doctor or a 
great writer or — 

MILLER (grinning) You agree hes going to be 
great anyway 

MRS MILLER Yes I most ceitamly have a lot of 
so faith in Richard 

MILLER Well so have I as far as that goes 

MRS MILLER (after a pause — judicially) And as 
for his bemg in love with Muiiel I dont see but 
what it might work out real well Richard could do 
worse 

MILLER But I thought you had no use for her 
thought she was stupid 


MRS MILLER Well SO I did but if she s good for 
Richard and he wants her — (Then inconsequen 
tially) Ma used to say you weient ovei bright but go 
she changed hei mind when she saw I didn t caie if 
you weie or not 

MILLER (not exactly pleased by this) Well, Ive 
been biight enough to — 

MRS MILLER (goiug on OS if he had not spoken) 

And Muriels leal cute looking I have to admit tliat 
Takes after her mother Alice Briggs was the pret 
tiest girl before she married 

MILLER Yes and Muiiel will get big as a house 
after shes marned the same as hei mother did 70 
Thats the trouble A man nevei can tell what hes 
lettmg himself m for — (He stops, feeling his wiies 
eyes fixed on him with indignant suspicion ) 

MRS MILLER (sharply) Im not too fat and dont 
}ou say it* 

MILLER Who was talking about you*^ 

MRS MILLER And Id rather have some flesh on 
my bones than be built like a string bean and bore a 
hole m a chair e\ery time I sat down — ^like some 
people* 80 

MILLER (ignoring the insult — flatteringly) Why 
no one d ever call you fat Essie You re only plump 
like a good figure ought to be 

MRS MILLER (chtldishly pleased — gratefully giv- 
ing tit for tat) Well vou re not skinny either — only 
slender — and I think you ve been puttmg on weight 
lately too (Having thus squared matters she tcd^es 
up her sewing again A pause Then miller asks 
incredulously ) 

MILLER You don t mean to tell me you re actually 90 
taking this Muriel crush of Richaids seriously do 
you^ I know it s a good thmg to encourage right now 
but — Upshaw why Richard 11 probably forget all 
about her before hes away six months, and shell 
have forgotten him 

MRS MILLER Don t be so cynical (Then after a 
pause thoughtfully) Well anyway he 11 always have 
it to remembei — ^no matter what happens after — 
and that s somethmg 

MILLER You bet thats something (Then with a 100 
grin) You surprise me at times with your deep wis 
dom 

MRS MILLER You don t give me credit for ever 
having common sense thats why (She goes hack 
to her sewing ) 

MILLER (after a pause) Where d you say Sid and 
Lily had gone off to^ 

MRS MILLER To the beach to hsten to the band 
(She sighs sympathetically) Poor Lily* Sid 11 never 
change and shell nevei marry him But she seems 110 
to get some queer satisfaction out of fussing over 
him like a hen that s hatched a duck — ^though Lord 
knows I wouldnt in her shoes! 

MILLER Arthur s up with Elsie Rand, I suppose^ 
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MRS MILLER Of course 

MILLER Where s Mildred^ 

MRS MILLER Out Walking With her latest Ive 
forgot who it IS I cant keep track of them (She 
smiles ) 

MILLER (smiling) Then fiom all lepoits we 
seem to be completely surrounded by love^ 

MRS MILLER Well we ve had our share haven t 
we^ We dont have to begrudge it to oui childien 
10 (Then has a sudden thought) But Ive done all this 
talking about Muiiel and Richaid and clean forgot 
how wild old McComber was against it But he 11 get 
ovei that I suppose 

MILLER (with a chuckle) He has already I lan 
into him upstreet this afternoon and he was meek 
as pie He backed water and said he guessed I was 
right Richaid had ]ust copied stuflF out of books and 
kids would be kids and so on So I came off my high 
horse a bit — ^but not too far — and I guess all that 
20 wont bother anyone any more (Then rubbing his 
hands togethei — with a boyish grin of pleasure) 
And I told you about getting that business fiom 
Lawson didnt P Its been a good day Essie — a 
darned good day^ (From the hall beyond the front 
parlor the sound of the front door being opened and 
shut IS heard mrs miller leans forward to look 
pushing her specs up ) 

MRS MILLER (in a whispcr) Its Richard 

MILLER (immediately assuming an expression of 
30 becoming giavity) Hmm (He takes off his spectacles 
and puts them back in their case and straightens 
himself in his chair richard comes slowly in fiom 
the front parlor He walks like one in a trance his 
eyes shining with a dreamy happiness his spirit still 
too exalted to he conscious of his surroundings or 
to remember the threatened punishment He cairies 
his straw hat dangling in his hand quite unaware of 
its existence ) 

RICHARD (dreamily like a ghost addressing fel 
40 low shades) Hello 

MRS MILLER (staring at him worriedly) Hello 
Richaid 

MILLER (sizing him up shrewdly) Hello Son 

(RICHARD moves past his mother and comes to the 
far corner left front where the light is dimmest 
and sits down on the sofa and stares before him his 
hat dangling in his hand ) 

MRS MILLER (with frightened suspicion now) 
Goodness he acts queer^ Nat, you don t suppose he s 
so been — ^ 

MILLER (with a reassuring smile) No Its love 
not liquor this time 

MRS MILLER (only partly reassured — sharply) 
Richard ^ Whats the matter with you^ (He comes 
to himself with a start She goes on scoldmgly) How 
many times have I told you to hang up your hat m 
the hall when you come in^ (He looks at his hat as 


if he were sm prised at its existence She gets up 
fussily and goes to him) Here Give it to me 111 
hang it up for you this once And what are you sit 6o 
ting over here in the dark foi? Dont forget youi 

fathei s been waiting to talk to you^ (She comes 

back to the table arid he follows her still half in a 
dream and stands by his father s chair mrs miller 
starts for the hall with his hat ) 

MILLER (quietly but firmly now) You bettei leave 
Richard and me alone for a while Essie 

MRS MILLER (tums to Stare at him apprehen 
sively) Well — aU right Iff go sit on the piazza 
Call me if you want me (Then a bit pleadingly) 70 

But you 11 remember all I said, Nat wont you? 

(miller nods reassuringly She disappears through 
the front parlor richard keenly conscious of him 
self as the about to be sentenced criminal by this 
time looks guilty and a bit defiant searches his fa 
thers expressionless face with uneasy side glances 
and steels himself for what is coming ) 

MILLER (casually indicating mrs millers 
rocker) Sit down, Richaid (richard slumps awk 
wardly into the chair and sits in a self conscious so 
unnatural position miller sizes him up keenly — 
then suddenly smiles and asks with quiet mockery) 

Well how aie the vme leaves m your hair this 
evenmg^ 

RICHARD (totally unprepared for this appioach — 
shamefacedly mutters) I dont know Pa 

MILLER Turned out to be poison ivy, didn t they^ 
(Then kindly) But you needn t look so alarmed I m 
not gomg to read you any tempeiance lectuie 
Thatd bore me moie than it would you And in 90 
spite of your damn foolishness last night Im still 
givmg you credit for having brains So Im pretty 
sure anything I could say to you you ve already said 
to yourself 

RICHARD (his head down — humbly) I know I was 
a darned fool 

MILLER (thinking it well to rub in this aspect 
— disgustedly) You sure were — ^not only a fool but 
a downright stupid disgusting fooff (richard 
squirms his head still lower) It was bad enough foi 100 
you to let me and Arthur see you but to appear like 
that before your mother and Mildred — ^ And I won 
del if Muiiel would thmk you were so fine if she 
ever saw you as you looked and acted then I think 
shed give you your walking papers for keeps And 
you couldnt blame her No nice girl wants to give 
her love to a stupid drunk^ 

RICHARD (writhing) I know Pa 
MILLER (after a pause — quietly) All right Then 
that settles — the boo'^e end of it (He sizes richard no 
up searchingly — then suddenly speaks sharply) But 
theie IS another thing that s more serious How about 
that tait you went to bed with at the Pleasant Beach 
tlouse^ 
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RICHARD (flabbergasted — stammers) You 
know — ^ But I didn t* If they ve told vou about hei 
down there, they must have told you I didnt* She 
wanted me to — but I wouldnt I give hei the fi\e 
dollars just so she d let me out of it Honest Pa I 
didnt^ She made everything seem rotten and duty 
— and — I didn t want to do a thing like that to Mu 
iiel — ^no matter how bad I thought she d teated me 
— even aftei I felt diunk I didnt Honest^ 

10 MILLER Howd you happen to meet this lady 
myway^ 

RICHARD I cant tell that Pa Id have to snitch 
on someone — and you wouldn t want me to do that 

MILLER (a bit taken aback) No I suppose I 
wouldnt Hmm Well I believe you — and I guess 
that settles that (Then after a quick furtive ^ance 
at RICHARD he newes himself for the ordeal and 
begins with a shamefaced self conscious solemnity) 
But listen heie Richard its about time you and I 
^0 had a serious talk about — ^hmm — ceitain matters 
pertaining to — and now that the subject s come up 
of its own accord it s a good time — I mean there s 
no use in procrastinating furthei — so here goes (But 
it doesn t go smoothly and as he goes on he becomes 
more and more guiltily embarrassed and self con 
scious and his expressions more stilted richard 
sedulously avoids even glancing at him hts own 
embanassment made tenfold more painful by his 
fathers) Richard you have now come to the age 
30 when — Well youie a fully developed man in a 
way and its only natural for you to have certain 
desires of the flesh to put it that way — I mean per- 
taining to the opposite sex — ceitain natural feelings 
and temptations — that 11 want to be giatified — and 
you 11 want to gratify them Hmm — ^weU human 
society being organized as it is there s only one out- 
let foi — unless you re a scoundrel and go around 
rmnmg decent giils — ^which you re not of course 
Well there are a certain class of women — always 
40 have been and always will be as long as human 
nature is what it is — Its wrong maybe but what 
can you do about it^ I mean girls like that one you 
— girls there s something doing with — and lots of 
em are pretty and its human nature if you — But 
that doesn t mean to ever get mixed up with them 
seriously ^ You just have what you want and pay em 
and forget it I know that sounds hard and unfeel 
mg but we re talking facts and — But don t think I m 
encouraging you to— If you can stay away from 
so em all the better — ^but if — ^why — ^hmm — Heres 
what Im driving at Richard They re apt to be 
whited sepulchres — I mean your whole life might 
be ruined if — so dam it youve got to know how 
to — I mean there are wa}S and means — (Suddenly 
he can go no farther and winds up helplessly) But 
hell I suppose you boys talk all this over among 
yourselves and you know more about it than I do 


ril admit Tm no authority I never had anything to 
do with such women and it 11 be a hell of a lot better 
for )ou if you never do^ 60 

RICHARD (without lookiug at him) Im never 
going to Pa (Then shocked indignation coming 
into his voice) I dont see how you could think I 
could — now — when you know I love Muiiel and 
am going to marry hei Id die before Id — ^ 

MILLER (immensely relieved — enthusiastically) 
Thats the talk^ By God Im pioud of you when you 
talk hke that^ (Then hastily) And now thats all of 
that There s nothmg more to say and well forget 
it eh? 70 

RICHARD (after a pause) How are you going to 
pimish me Pa? 

MILLER I was sort of forgetting that wasnt I? 
Well Id thought of telling you you couldnt go to 
Yale— 

RICHARD (eagerly) Don 1 1 have to go? Gee thats 
great’ Muriel thought you d want me to I was tell 
ing her Id rithei you gave me a job on the papei 
because then she and I could get mariied sooner 
(Then with a boyish grin) Gee Pa you picked a so 
lemon That isn t any punishment You 11 have to do 
something besides that 

MILLER (grimly — hut only half concealing an 
answering grin) Then you 11 go to Yale and you 11 
stay there till you graduate thats the answer to 
that’ Muriel s got good sense and you haven t’ (rich 
ARD accepts this philosophically) And now were 
finished you better call your mother (richard 
opens the screen door and calls Ma and a mo 
menf later she comes in She glances quickly from 90 
son to husband and immediately knows that all is 
well and tactfully refiams fwm all questions ) 

MRS MILLER Mv it s a beautiful night The 
moons way down low — almost setting (She sits in 
her chair and sighs contentedly richard remains 
standing by the door staring out at the moon his 
face pale in the moonlight ) 

MILLER (with a nod at richard winking at his 
wife) Yes I don t believe I ve hardly ever seen such 
a beautiful night — with such a wonderful moon 100 
Have you Richard? 

RICHARD (turning to them — enthusiastically) No’ 

It was wondeiful— down at the beach — (He stops 
abruptly smiling shyly ) 

MILLER (watching his son — after a pause — 
quietly) I can only remember a few nights that 
were as beautiful as this — and they were so long 
ago when your mother and I were young and plan 
nmg to get married 

RICHARD (stares at him wondenngly f 01 a mo no 
ment then quickly from his father to his mother and 
back again strangely as if he d never seen them he 
fore — then he looks almost disgusted and swallows 
as if an acrid taste had come into his mouth — but 
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then suddenly his face ts tiansfigured hy a smile of 
shy und^ standing and sympathy He speaks shyly) 
Yes 111 bet those must hwe been wondeiful nights 
1 1 ) 1 ou SOI t of fo get the moon was the same way 
bick tli^n — and c\eivthmg 

MILLER (huskihj) Youie all light Richaid (He 
gets up and hloics hts nose ) 

MRS MILLER (fondly) Youie a good boy Rich 
aid (RICHARD looks dicadfiilly shy and emhariassed 
10 at this His father comes to his lesctie ) 

MILLER Bettei get to bed earlv tonight Son, 
hadnt you^ 

RICHARD I couldnt sleep Cant I go out on the 
piazza and sit for a while — until the moon sets^ 
MILLER All right Then you bettei say good night 
now I don t know about youi mothei but I m going 
to bed right away I m dead tired 
MRS MILLER So am I 

RICHARD (goes to her and kisses her) Good night 
20 Ma 

iMRS MILLER Good night Dont you stay up till 
all houis now 

RICHARD (comes to his father and stands awk- 
tvardly before him) Good night Pa 

MILLER (puts his arm around him and gives him 
a hug) Good night Richaid (richard turns im- 
pulsively and kisses him — then hurries out the screen 
door MILLER stares after him — then says huskily) 
First time he s done that in years I don t believe in 
30 kissing between fathers and sons after a ceitam age 
— seems mushy and silly — ^but that meant some- 
thing^ And I dont think well ever have to worry 
about his being safe — ^fiom himself — again And I 
guess no matter what life will do to him he can 
take care of it now (He sighs with satisfaction and 
sitting down in his chair begins to unlace his shoes) 
My darned feet are giMng me fits^ 

MRS MILLER (^aughing) Why do you bother un- 
lacing youi shoes now you big goose — when were 
40 going light up to bed^ 

MILLER (as if he hadnt thought of that before 
stops) Guess you re right (Then getting to his feet 
— with a grin) Mind if I dont say my prayers to 
night Essie^ I m certain God knows I m too darned 
tiled 

MRS MILLER Doii t talk that way It s real sinful 
(She gets up — then laughing fondly) If that isnt 
vou all ovei^ Always looking for an excuse to — 
Youie worse than Tommy^ But all right I suppose 
so tonight you neednt Youve had a hard day (She 
puts her hand on the reading lamp switch) Im 
going to turn out the light All ready? 

MILLER Yep Let her go Gallagher (She turns 
out the lamp In the ensuing darkness the faint 
moonlight shines full in through the screen door 
Walking together toward the front parlor they stand 
full in it for a moment, looking out miller puts his 


arm around her He says in a low voice) Theie he is 
— ^like a statue of Loves Young Dieam (Then he 
sighs and speaks with a gentle nostalgic melancholy) eo 
What s it that Rubaiyat says 

Yet Ah that Spring should vanish with the Rose^ 
That Youths sweet scented manuscnpt should 
closed 

(Then thwwing off his melancholy with a loving 
smile at hei) Well Spring isnt eveiy thing is it 
Essief^ Theie s a lot to be said foi Autumn Thats 
got beauty too And Winter — ^if youie together 
MRS MILLER (simply) Yes Nat (She kisses him 
and they move quietly out of the moonlight back 70 
into the darkness of the front parlor ) 

curtain 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What differences in style tone and attitude toward 
the subject matter of the plays do you find between the 
Goldsmith and Wilde comedies and O Neill s play^ 

2 Are the characters of Ah Wilderness^ presented re 
alisticallyP Or do you feel they are sentimentalized^ 

3 What IS the central theme of tlie play^ Does it com 
pare with the mam themes of She Stoops to Conquer 
and An Ideal Husband’^ 

4 What IS the purpose of the Lily Sid subplot^ How 
does it enhance the mam theme of the playi^ 

5 Are there any indications m the text that O Neill oc 
casionally spoofs his characters^ 

6 In the long run however does O Neill s attitude to 
ward his theme and his characters waver^ 

^ ^ ^ 

Some Elements 
of Comedy 

Comedy does not lend itself easily to analysis It is 
an attitude of mind a way of lookmg at things a 
spiiit Stage comedy resides not so much in the lines 
of the phy as between the lines It cannot really be 
set down on paper and we aie particularly de 
pendent for its success on the skiU of the actors We 
must notice their every gestuie their tone of voice 
their postuiings their pauses and their silences for 
these are the clues to comedy on the stage The 
staging of comedy must stiike the right note from 
the very outset and maintain it thioughout one note 
falsely struck, and the whole delicately constructed 


/ 

M.. 
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and nicely poised stiuctuie falls to pieces The comic 
style keeps the woild togetlier a woild quite inde 
pendent of our own with its own laws and customs 
and its own leality sepaiated fiom the leil woild 
by the integument of its style Not oui woild nor 
of it, the world of comedy yet throws its light and 
waimth on ours and its lange is gi eater than that 
of tragedy, for heie — the satiie of Aiistophanes 
the bawdy of the New Comedy the grace of Shake 
speaie the wit of Congieve the humanity of Mol 
leie the bite of Shaw the compassion of Chaplin 
the lowdmess of the Maix bi others — ^here is man at 
his ease if not m Zion then at least in himself 
For all this diflSculty of analysis howevei, let us 
see if we cannot apply to comedy the same tech 
nique which we used to understand tiagedy and 
we can do this if we think of tiagedy and comedy 
as the opposite sides of the same com We have al- 
ready pointed out that both tragedy and comedy 
seek the same end the purgation of evil — ^but the 
evil purged in tragedy is piide while the evil 
purged in comedy is pretense In the one mans 
folly IS depicted in the othei his foibles Comedy 
does not, therefore diiectly concern itself with mat- 
ters of giavest import but it can and does dart at 
them with light aiiows of wit and laughter Yet be- 
hind its facade of humor there is a solid core of 
seriousness foi comedy like tragedy requires a set 
of values against which it can be played Without 
his values Aiistophanes shafts directed against 
Euripides would be pomtless without his values 
Shaws baibs thrown at our social system would 
have no force But these values of comedy are es 
sentially those of traged) though stated in different 
terms Tiagedy places these values on the cold 
heights comedy infuses tliem with warmth tragedy 
elevates man to what he should be comedy jollies 
him into what he can be tragedy purges man by 
means of pity and terror comedy purges him by 
means of laughter and compassion, tragedy deals 
with man in larger than life images comedy rests 
comfortably on the human plane In tragedy man 
falls from terrifying heights to a terrible end and in 
comedy he falls too but only a short distance just 
enough to shock but not enough to destroy and he 
falls cushioned by our sympathy and smiles Both 
tragedy and comedy sav There but for the giace 
of God go I but they say it in two very different 
tones of voice — one forced out of us by the tenor 
of the abyss suddenly opened at oui feet the other 
springing to our lips at the neatness of our escape 
In that difference of tone lies the measure of the 
difference between tragedy and comedy 

Let us now examine the piotagonists of the thiee 
comedies included here In She Stoops to Conquer 
the protagonist is Marlow in An Ideal Husband 
Viscount Goring, and m Ah Wilderness^ Richard 


Miller But eich of these male piotagonists has a 
female counteipait Marlow Miss Hardcasde Lord 
Goiing Miss Mabel Chiltem Richaid Millei his 
youthful dreams symbolized by Muriel McComber 
And they are all young spiiited and in love Love 
and the relation between the sexes — a i elation ex 
plored with good humor in She Stoops to Conquer 
witli wit in An Ideal Husband and with sentiment 
in Ah Wilderness^ — ^love and the relationship be 
tween the sexes though not the absolutely indis 
pensable elements of comedy are foi the most part 
its largest and most attractive stock in trade Youth 
and love are closely related to the comic spiiit they 
create an atmosphere in which it hkes to flounsh, 
and they cast oxer comedy an aura of sentiment 
sex and satisfaction Our three comedies take full 
advantage of this spell of good feeling the heroes 
and heromes are all young good lookmg and com 
foitably placed m society and their only obstacles 
aie those which are ordmarily found in the path of 
true love for anythmg more seiious than that would 
destroy the texture of comedy Not that serious mat 
ters are absent from the comedies after all Hard 
castle is giievously hurt by Marlows scorn Sir 
Robert Chiltem is in a most dangeious predicament 
and Richaid exposed to woildly temptation may go 
the way of Sid But these daik matters serve only to 
bimg out more clearly the light of comedy and we 
know in advance that they will be oveicome after 
all Harold Lloyd never was never could be huit 
m any of his escapades 

The three young men are put through their paces 
in fairly much the same way Each is purged of his 
vamty Marlow of his conceit Lord Goring of his 
pose and Richard of his posturing And in each, 
though in varying degrees the instrument of the 
comic cathaisis is woman for m comedy woman is 
the vessel of the comic spirit since she has the eye 
which pierces the pretense She is the suigeon with 
the wit to cut and the grace to cure The three lovers 
are separated from their ladies by the slightest of 
obstacles Marlow and Miss Hardcastle by the mis 
takes in identity Viscount Gormg and Miss Chiltem 
by the misapprehension of Goring s true chaiacter 
and Richard and Muriel by unromantic elders But 
their encounters with these obstacles aie designed 
only to hinder and not to huit and the suffeiing they 
occasion is just strong enough to sting the pro 
tagonists to change for the goodness of chaiactei 
of the protagonists is immediately below the surface 
of their pretense and needs nothing sharper to 
reveal them in their best light 

Since comedy exposes the gap between man as he 
pretends to be and man as he is the vanities of the 
other chaiacters in the plays are far from neglected 
indeed, in contrast the comic protagonist is let off 
rather lightly, the comic spirit but flicking at him 
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Without scan mg him So Miss Haidcastle unseats 
Marlow fiom his high hoise Miss Chiltein comes 
to undci stand the nobility of Loid Goiings chaiac 
tei and \oung Richaid looks in but does not fall m 
the pit of temptation At the same time Mis Haid- 
castles stewaidship Sn Robeit Chiltems hvpocnsy. 
Lady Chiltem s excessive high mmdedness and Da- 
\id McCombei s small mmdedness are bi ought to 
tiial These excesses of character having been ex- 
posed aie thereb\ vicariously purged from us as 
the spectators of them Just as we expiate oui hyhns 
by vicarious suffering m tragedy so do we rid our- 
selves of our pretenses by vicarious iidicule in com- 
edy The fault not being as great as that m tiagedy 
does not require as severe a punishment and we are 
therefore cleansed by laughtei and not by teais 
Comedy like tragedv restoies the balance of forces 
withm the nature of man by our participation in the 
repiesentation on the stage By acting out the evil 
and the pretense m oui selves we got iid of them 
and we are made the better for it Both tragedy 
and comedy agree m this that there is good m man 
to be brought out This good may be stopped up for 
a while by evil or pretense but once we allow our 
selves to be purged of these by vicanous suffering 
we emerge cleansed and good One does feel better 
foi having gone to the theatre For as Nat Miller 
says Then from all reports we seem to be com 
pletely suriounded by love^ 

The Meanings of 
Comedy 

Wyhe Sypher 

Wylie Sypher is at present Professor of English Chair 
man of the Language Literature and Arts Division and 
Dean of the Graduate Division of Simmons College in 
Boston His offices reflect his interests he has written 
extensively on English literature notably his critical 
anthology of eighteenth century Enghsh literature En 
lightened England and he has worked as well on the 
relations between art and literature culminating in his 
extremely provocative Four Stages of Renaissance Style 
one of the most successful efforts to relate art and litera 
ture to each other available to the student of this most 
vexing problem The essay on comedy serves as an ap 
pendix to two papers edited by Professor Sypher Berg 
son on Laughter and Meredith on Comedy In this essay 


Professor Sypher makes use of all the resouices now 
open to the student of literature psycho analysis an- 
thropology the new approach to the classics and m\th 
and ritual studies The result is a richly illuminating 
anxlvsis of the many modes and meanings of corned)^ 

I Out New Sense of the Comic 

Doubtless Meiedith and Bergson weie alike wea 
lied by the heavy moralizmgs of the nineteenth 
centuiy wath its terrific tonnage and thus sought 
relief m comedy of manners Foi both leally confine 
their idea of comedy within the range of comedy of 
manners and they have given us our finest most 
sensitive theory of that form Comedy says Beig- 
son, is a game — a game that imitates life And m 
writing the introduction to The Egoist, Meredith 
thinks of this game as dealing with human nature 
in the drawing loom where we have no dust of the 
struggling outer world no mire no violent crashes 
The aftertaste of laughter may be bitter Beigson 
giants but comedy is itself onlv a slight revolt on 
the suiface of social life Its gaiety happens like 
fioth along a beach foi comedy looks at man from 
the outside It will go no faithei 

Foi us today comedy goes a great deal faithei — 
as it did foi the ancients with their ciuel sense of the 
comic Indeed to appreciate Bergson and Meredith 
we must see them both m a new perspective now 
that we have lived amid the dust and clashes of 
the twentieth centuiy and haxe learned how the 
driest calamities that befall man seem to prove that 
human life at its depths is mherently absurd The 
comic and the tiagic views of life no longer exclude 
each other Perhaps the most important discovery 
m modern criticism is the perception that comedy 
and tragedy are somehow alan, or that comedy can 
tell us many things about our situation even tragedy 
cannot At the heart of the nineteenth century Dos 
toevsky discovered this and S0ren Kierkegaard 
spoke as a modern man when he wrote that the 
comic and the tiagic touch one another at the abso- 
lute point of infinity — at the extremes of human 
experience that is Certainly they touch one another 
in the naive art of Paul Klee whose little scrawls 
tell the ridiculous suffeimg of modern man Klee 
adopts the child s drawmg because theie is a pain- 
ful wisdom in the hobgoblm laughter of childien 
The more helpless they are the more instiuctive 
are the examples they offer us The features of 
modern man whose soul is tom with alarm are to 
be seen in Klees daemonic etching Perseus The 
Triumph of Wit Over Suffering, of which the artist 
himself said A laugh is mingled with the deep 
lines of pain and finally gams the upper hand It 
reduces to absurdity the unmixed suffering of the 
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Goigons held idclcd it tlu side The face is with- 
out nobility — the skull shorn of its serpentine idoin- 
ment except for one ludicious remnant In our 
sculptuie too the image of modern man is reduced 
to absurdity — m for example Giacomettis figures, 
worn thin to naked nerve patterns and racked by 
lonelmess 

Our comedy of manneis is a sign of desperation 
Kaflcas novels are a ghastly comedy of manners 
showing how the awkward and hopelessly maladroit 
hero, K, is mexorably an outsider strugglmg vamly 
somehow to belong to an order that is impregnably 
closed by some inscrutable authoiity Kafka trans- 
forms comedy of manners to pathos by looking or 
feeling from the angle of the alien soul He treats 
comedy of manners from the point of view of Dos- 
toevsky s underground man and his heroes are 
absurd because then efiForts are all seen fiom below 
and from within In his notebooks Kafka desciibed 
the anxiety with which his characters tiy to bear up 
undei a peipetual judgment life passes upon them 
Watchmg fearing hoping the answer steals round 
the question peers despaiimgly in her enigmatic 
face follows hei through the maddest paths that is 
the paths leading farthest away from the answer 
Kafka is a modern Jeremiah laughing m feverish 
merriment, prophetically writmg the incredible — ^the 
depraved — comedy of our concentration camps 
which aie courts where the soul of contemporary 
man undergoes an absurd Trial by Ordeal His com 
edy reaches the stage of the inarticulate as tragedy 
does when Lear frets about the button 

Oui new appreciation of the comic grows from the 
confusion in modern consciousness which has been 
sadly wounded by the politics of power bringing 
with It the ravage of explosion, the atrocious pain 
of inquisitions, the squaloi of labor camps and the 
efficiency of big lies Wheiever man has been able 
to think about his present plight he has felt the 
suction of the absurd He has been forced to see 
himself in unheroic positions In his sanest moments 
the modem hero is aware that he is J Alfred Pru- 
frock or Osric an attendant lord — Almost at times, 
the Fool Or else Sweeney, the apeneck seeking 
low pleasures while death and the raven drift above 

We have, in short been forced to admit that the 
absurd is more than ever mherent in human exist 
ence that is the irrational, the inexplicable the 
surprising the nonsensical — ^m other words, the 
comiC One of the evidences of the absurd is our 
dissociation of sensibility, with the ironic lack of 
relation between one feeling and another and the 
artist now must as Eliot once said accept the chaos 
which serves for our hfe span the unstable con 
sciousness of the ordinary man The latter falls in 
love or reads Spinoza and these two experiences 
have nothing to do with each other, or with the noise 


of the typewriter or the smell of cooking The frag 
mental y lives we li\e aie an existential comedv like 
the intense schizoid lives of Dostoevskys chaiacteis 
In The Bi others Karamazov Ivan savs Let me tell 
you that the absuid is onl) too necessaiv on eaith 
The woild stands on absuidities and peihaps noth 
mg would have come to pass without them In our 
modern expeiiences the ethical golden mean seems 
to have bioken down and man is left face to face 
with the preposterous the trivial the monstious the 
inconceivable The modem heio 1 ves amid ii recon 
cilables which as Dostoevsky suggests can be en 
compassed only by leligious faith — oi comedy 

The sense of the absurd is at the root of oui char 
actenstic philosophy — existentialism The existential 
religious hero is Kieikegaard who wrote In tiuth 
no age has so fallen victim to the comic as this 
Kierkegaard, like Kafka finds that the comical 
is piesent in every stage of life for wherever there 
IS life there is contradiction and wheiever there is 
contradiction the comical is present Kierkegaards 
highest comedy is the comedy of faith since the 
religious man is the one who knows by his very 
existence that there is an endless yawning diffeience 
between God and man and yet he has the infinite 
obsessive passion to devote himself to God, who is 
all whereas man is nothing Without God man does 
not exist thus the moie thoroughly and substintially 
a human being exists the more he will discovei the 
comical Finite man must take the full risk of en 
countering an mfinite God Existence itself the act 
of existing IS a striving and is both pathetic and 
comic in the same degiee Faith begins with a 
sense of the discrepancy the contiadiction be 
tween the infinite and the finite the eternal and 
that which becomes So the highest form of comedy 
is that the infinite may move within a man, and no 
one no one be able to discover it through anything 
appearing outwardly The earnestness of one s faith 
IS tested by one s sensitiveness to the comical for 
God IS all and man is nothing, and man must come 
to terms with God If one exists as a human bemg 
he must be hypei sensitive to the absurd, and the 
most absurd contradiction of all is that man must 
risk everything without insurance against losing 
eveiy thing This is precisely what ordinal y Ghris 
tians refuse to do Kierkegaaid finds they wish to 
find a safe way to salvation, to find God without 
bemg tormented, and to base their faith on what 
is probable reasonable assured This is itself ludi 
crous — ^the despicable comedy of Ghristendom 
which requires leligion to be comforting and tran- 
quilizmg Even m his religious life man is always 
being confronted with the extreme hazaid m the 
guise of the absurd 

This sense of having to live amid the irrational 
the ludicrous, the disgusting or the perilous has 
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been dramatized by the existentialists and it has 
also been boldly exploited by propagandists and 
those who seize power by using the big he that 
most cynical foim of modern politic rl comedy For 
all oui science we have been li\ing thiough an age 
of Un reason and have learned to submit to the 
Improbable if not to the Absmd And comedy is m 
Giu tiers woids a logic of the absurd 

In his notebooks Kafka explained that he wanted 
to exaggerate situations until everythmg becomes 
clear Dostoevsky has this soit of comic clarity — a 
f lightening claiity of the grotesque reducing life as 
totally as tiagedy by means of a perspective that 
foieshortens everything to absmdity From this per- 
spective which IS often Goya s or Picasso s man looks 
puppetlike and his stiuggles dimmish to pathos 
For example in the closing pages of The Brothers 
Karamazov when Ilusha is buried Snegiryov runs 
disti acted about the corpse of his boy strewing 
flowers on the coflBn scattering morsels of bread for 
sparrows on the little grave These scenes cause a 
laughter so raw that it brings grimaces hardly to be 
distinguished from tragic response The force of this 
comic shock is like the qualm stirred by tragedy 
it can disorient us disturb us as confusingly as 
tiagic calamity Melville s tormented Captain Ahab 
sets his course headlong outward driven on by the 
modern delight in foundering Like Conrad s char 
acter Kurtz he is a madman in the giip of merciless 
logic for a futile purpose We are now more sensi- 
tive to these absurd calamities than to tragic recog 
nitions We appreciate Rouault who sees man as 
a Clown In its style Picassos giant Guernica, that 
premonition of total war is a shocking comic strip 
in black and white showmg how the ridiculous 
journalese of paintmg can be an idiom for modem 
art 

Guernica is like a bad dream and Kafka s novels 
are nightmares The dream is nonsensical and free, 
having none of the logic and sobriety of our waking 
selves the very incongruity of the dream world is 
comic Fieud interprets the dream and the jest as 
a discharge of powerful psychic energies, a glimpse 
into the abyss of the self We have learned to read 
our di earns to tell us what we really aie for we now 
find that the patterns of our conscious life have mean 
mgs that can be explained only by looking below 
them into the chaos of the unconscious life always 
there old irrational, and inarticulate except m the 
language of the sleeping self when, as Banquo 
warned Macbeth, the instruments of darkness tell 
us tiuths By exploiting the dream, surrealism plays 
the comedy of modern art, and psychoanalysis plays 
the comedy of modem medical practice 

Freud is not the only one to suggest that the joke, 
like the dream is an upsurge from the unconscious 
a mechanism foi leleasing powerful archaic impulses 


always there below the level of reason^ The can 
caturist and the masters of grotesque art have long 
employed a kind of dieamwoik charged with the 
spell of mama like medieval gaigoyles or paintings 
by Bosch and Giuenewald where there is fiendish 
zest in wracking mans body Expressionist art has 
always been one of the most potent foims of can 
catuie whether it be paintings by Van Gogh and 
Kokoschka or Michelangelos unfinished sculptures 
The caricaturist and expressionist use comic distor 
tions that often are the overstatements of a soul 
shaken by neurosis Long before Di Chirico and 
Yves Tanguy pamted theu dream-fantasies Beigson 
guessed that comic automatism lesembles the autom- 
atism of the dream Lahsurdtte comique est de 
meme nature que celle des reves Bergson adds 
Whenever the comic personage mechanically holds 
his idea, he ends by thinking speaking acting as if 
he dreamed Surrealism is dream play (les jeux 
dll reve) smce the surrealist paintei repiesents the 
mvoluntary free associations of the hidden life 
which have their own absurdity and improbabil- 
ity As Bergson remarked psychological automatism 
is as comic as the physical automatism of gesture 
Dickens is the great artist of physical automatism 
with his Uiiah Heeps and his Mrs Gamps Moliere 
IS not the only great artist of psychological autom 
atism for Dostoevsky s split characters have the 
mechanism of surrealist art His people move as we 
do in di earns by mvoluntary impulses they make 
psychological gestures Surrealism surprises us 
with the tmprevu the unexpected psychic gestme 
controlled by the Id 

Thus the comic gesture reaches down toward the 
Unconscious, that dim world usually assigned to 
tragedy the midnight ten am where Macbeth met 
the witches The joke and the dieam mcongiuously 
distort the logic of our rational life The joke and 
the dream are interruptions m the pattern of our 
consciousness So also possibly is any truly creative 
work of art a form of interruption of our normal 
patterns or designs of seeing and speaking which 
are mere formulas written on the surface layer of 
the mind Underneath this surface layer is the 
pattern fiee (non Gestalt) activity of the uncon 
scious xmdisciplmed self which cannot be expressed 
by the forms consciousness imposes on our vision and 
thought The deepest meanings of art therefoie 
aiise wherever there is an mterplay between the 
patterns of suiface perception and the pressuies of 
depth perception Then the stated meanings will 
frmge off mto unstated and unstatable meanmgs of 
great power felt dimly but compellmgly Behind 
the trim scaffolding of artistic form and logic there 
whispers for a moment, the wild voice of the uncon 
SCIOUS self — using the disturbed language of the 
dieam and the jest as well as the language of tiag 
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edy This uncivilized but knowing self Nietzsche 
once called Dionysian the self that feels archaic 
plcasuie and aichaic pain The substiitum of the 
woild of art Nietzsche says is the teiiible wisdom 
of Silenus and Silenus is the sat)i god of comedv 
leading the ecstatic choius of natural beings who 
as It weie live meradicably behind eveiy civiliza 
tion The confused statements of the dieam and the 
joke aie intolerable to the daylight, sane Apollonian 
self 

No doubt the tiagic experience i caches deeply 
down into the interruptions of conscious life con 
]urmg up our grim disinherited selves and expressing 
the formless intimations of aichaic feai and archaic 
struggle But m an artist like Dostoevsky the comic 
expel lence can reach as deeply down peihaps be 
cause the comic artist begins by accepting the 
absurd the improbable in human existence 
Therefore he has less resistance than the tiagic artist 
to representing what seems incoherent and inexpli 
cable and thus lowers the threshold of aitistic pei 
ception After all comedy not tiagedy admits the 
disorderly into the realm of art the giotesque de 
pends upon an irrational focus Ours is a century of 
disorder and iirationalism 

Is it any wonder that along with our wais oui 
machines and our neuioses we should find new 
meanings in comedy, or that comedy should lepie 
sent our plight bettei than tragedy For tiagedy 
needs the noble and nowadays we seldom can 
assign any usable meaning to nobility The comic 
now is more lelevant oi at least more accessible 
than the tragic As Mephisto explains to God one 
cannot understand man unless one is able to laugh 
For man must stiive and stiiving he must err 

Man has been defined as a social animal a tool 
making animal a speaking animal a thinking am 
mal a religious animal He is also a laughing animal 
(Maliaux takes the archaic smile in sculpture as 
a sign man has become aware of his soul) Yet this 
definition of man is the obscurest of ail for we do 
not leally know what laughter is oi w^hat causes it 
Though he calls his essay Laughter Beigson never 
plumbs this problem We have nevei agieed about 
the motives mechanism or even the temper of 
laughter Usually the Greeks laughed to express a 
disdain roused by seeing someone s mischance 
deformity or ugliness One of the least agieeable 
scenes in classical liteiature is the ciuel casual slay 
ing of wretched Dolon a Trojan spy caught skulking 
one night by Diomedes and Ulysses near the Gieek 
camp after tormenting Dolon with a hint he cm 
save his life the gleeful Ulysses smiling no doubt 
an aichaic smile, w^atches Diomedes stiike off the 
head of their captive gieen with fear Theie is 
also scandalous Homeric mirth among the Olympians 


themsehes when lame Hephaistos calls the gods to 
gethei to iidicule his wife Aphiodite lying tapped 
with biazen Aies god of war To be laughed at by 
the ancients w as to be defiled 

Malice however is only one of the many obscuie 
motives foi laughmg which has been explained as a 
release fiom lestraint a lesponse to what is incon 
giuous or improper or a sign of ambivalence — our 
hysteric effoit to adjust our repulsion from and our 
attraction to a situation Certainly laughter is a 
S)Tnptom of bewilderment oi suipiise Sometimes it 
IS said that a laugh detonates whenever theie is a 
sudden rupture between thinking and feeling ^ The 
lupture occurs the instant a situation is seen in 
another light The shock of taking another point of 
view causes in Bergsons woids a momentary an 
esthesia of the heart 

During the Middle Ages people seem to have 
laughed at the giotesque as when for instance 
Chietien de Troyes bungs among the dainty knights 
and ladies of his romance Yvain a rustic lout whose 
eais weie big and mossv just like an elephants 
01 when Dantes gaigoylelike demons capei through 
the lower ciicles of hell making obscene noises In 
pious legends like The Tumblei of Our Lady 
medieval laughter is charitable becoming almost 
tender in anecdotes about Fiiar Jumper that tattered 
soul who m meekness and humility played seesaw 
with children 

Renaissance laughter was complex Sometimes it 
was like Cellini s swaggermg with contempt — 
sprezzatura When Machiavelh laughs he almost 
sneeis notably in his play Mandragola showing how 
a stupid old husband is cuckolded We can fancy 
that his Prince would laugh somewhat like a Borgia 
Then there is Erasmus satire quiet and bhghtmg 
less boisterous than Rabelais monstrous glee Ben 
Jonsons plays iidicule the classic boui geois types 
(as Bergson would call them) who like Rabelais 
mammoths are laughable because they have an 
excess of one humor in then disposition or com- 
plexion Shakespeaies theatre is filled with medi- 
callv humoious persons like Falstaff who raise a 
laugh at once brutal loving and wise The laughter 
in Ceivantes Quixote is gentler and more thoughtful 
and not so coirosive as Hamlet s wit which is tinged 
with Robert Burtons melancholy 

Hamlet s disturbed laughter was very modern 
as was also the strained joyless grimace of Thomas 
Hobbes who explained laughter as a sense of sud- 
den glory arising from our feeling of superiority 
whenever we see ourselves triumphantly secure 
while others stumble Hobbes brings m the note of 
biological laughter foi he takes life to be a struggle 
for power waged naturally in a brutish combat 
where every man is enemy to every man Some 
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thiee bundled years Ktei Anthony M Ludovici 
lephiased Hobbes s tlieoi\ in Daiwmnn form by 
supposing that a laugh is man s way of showing his 
fangs ^ And man needs like any animal to show 
his fangs onl) when he is thieatened we laugh in 
self-defense and bare our teeth to reciuit our sinking 
spiiits 01 to ease our aching sense of mferioiity or 
dangei Laughter is a tactic foi suiMval a maik of 
supeiioi adaptation among giegaiious animals 
The weak and the savage both laugh Ludovici 
agrees with Nietzsche that man laughs only because 
he can sulfei excruciatingly and his direst most 
inw ard sickness is the thwarting of his will 

On this latter theme we can play eveiy vaiiation 
of modem comedy with all its satanic ironies and 
1 Oman tic dreamwoik The genial romantics of the 
early nineteenth centuiy assumed with Charles 
Lamb that laughter is an overflow of sympathy an 
amiable feeling of identity with what is disreputably 
human a relish for the whimsical the odd, the pri 
vate blunder Carlyle (of all people^) cheerfully 
supposed that the man who smiles is affectionate 
But theie weie the diabolic romantics too driven 
by the Will to Power or consumed by their own 
poisons and they laughed menacingly frantically 
Baudelaires laugh heard m the dark bohemian 
world of Pans — the Paris which drove men desperate 
and betrayed their ideals — is a nervous convulsion 
an involuntary spasm a pi oof of man s fallen state ^ 
The feverish laugh of B ludelaire s hero sears his lips 
and twists his vitals it is a sign of infinite nobility 
and infinite pain Man laughed only after the Exile, 
when he knew sin and suffering the comical is a 
mark of man s revolt boredom and aspiration The 
laugh is Satanic it is likewise deeply human It is 
the bitter voice of nineteenth centuiy disillusion 
Schopenhauer was the first to define the romantic 
iiony in this desolate laugh of the underground 
man laugher is simply the sudden perception of 
incongruity between our ideals and the actualities 
before us Byron jested And if I laugh at any moital 
thing / Tis that I may not weep 

The miith of the disenchanted and frustrated 
idealist fienzied by his sense of the impassable dis 
tance between what might be and what is reaches 
its shrillest pitch in Nietzsche the scorpion philoso 
pher exempt from eveiy middle class code, whose 
revolt is unlike Bergson s comedy of slight revolt on 
the surface of social life savage Nietzsche is able 
to transvalue all social values by pain disgust fury 
This sickly laughter of the last romantics is the most 
confused and destructive mirth Western man has 
ever allowed himself It has all the pessimism which 
Bergson chose not to consider Rimbauds laugh is 
a symptom of anguish and a glimpse into the abyss 
of the self It is a tenifying scorn a shameless ex 


pense of lust an eiuption of the pleasure piinciple 
m a woild where pleasuie is denied Nietzsches 
laughter is a discharge far more possessed than the 
Fieudian sexual release 

So Beigsons analysis of laughter is incomplete, 
which may explain why he thinks comedy works 
only fiom the outside Comedy may m fact not 
bung laughter at all and ceitain tiagedies may make 
us laugh hysterically It was Shelley who found the 
comedy in King Lear to be universal ideal and 
sublime Ben Jonson himself noted Nor is the 
moving of laughter always the end of comedy 
When Coleridge lectured on Hamlet and Lear he 
pointed out that terroi is closely joined with what 
is ludicrous since The laugh is lendered by nature 
itself the language of extremes even as tears are 
Thus Hamlet will be found to touch on the verge 
of the ludicrous because laughter is equally the 
expression of extreme anguish and horror as of joy 
The grimace of miith resembles the grimace of suf 
fermg comic and tragic masks have the same dis 
tortion Today we know that a comic action some 
times yields tragic values ® In Balzac s human 
comedy (Comedie humaine) we meet Old Goriot 
and Cousin Pons those heroes of misery 

If we have no satisfactory definition of laughter, 
neithei do we have any satisfactory definition of 
comedy Indeed most of the theoiies of laughter and 
comedy fail precisely because they oversimplify a 
situation and an art more complicated than the tiagic 
situation and art Comedy seems to be a more per- 
vasive human condition than tiagedy Often we are, 
01 have been or could be Quixotes or Micawbers or 
Malvolios Benedicks or Taituffes Seldom are we 
Macbeths or Othellos Tiagedy not comedy, limits 
its field of operation and is a more closely regulated 
form of response to the ambiguities and dilemmas 
of humanity The comic action touches experience 
at more points than tragic action We can haidly 
hope that our vaiious definitions of comedy will be 
more compatible than oui definitions of laughter 
yet each of the many definitions has its use in reveal 
mg the meanings of comedy Bergsons alone will 
not suffice or Merediths either and they both will 
mean more when seen against the full spectrum of 
comic values 

Ordmarily we refer to high and low comedy, 
but we cannot speak of low tragedy All tragedy 
ought to be high There are, of course various 
orders of tragic action such as drame and heroic 
tragedy however as tragedy falls away from its 
high plane it tends to become something else than 
tragedy Tragedy is mdeed an achievement pecul 
larly Greek — and needs a special view of man s 
relation to the world ® But comedy thrives every 
where and fearlessly runs the gamut of effects from 
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high to low Without diminishing its foice or 
surrendering its values or even jeopardizing them 
Once Mme de Stael said Tragedies (if we set 
aside some of the masterpieces) requiie less knowl 
edge of the human heait than comedies What a 
strange opinion^ Yet which of Shakespeare s plays 
really shows a moie piofound knowledge of the 
hearts of fathers and childien Lear, or Henry IV, 1 
and 2 and Henry Is not the crisis luridly over 
stated m Lear and met with greater insight in the 
figures of Henry IV Hal Hotspur and FalstaiE^ 
Can we honestly claim that Shakespeare reveals 
more about life in the tragedy of Lear than in the 
conflicts between Heniy and his wild son^ Aie not 
many of the problems raised in the great tragedies 
solved m the great comedies^ 

Mme de Stael continues The imagination with 
out much diJBBculty can represent what often appears 
— the features of sorrow Tiagic characteis take on a 
certain similarity that bluis the finer distinctions 
between them and the design of a heioic action 
determines in advance the course they must take 
(Whereas Bergson claims it is comedy that deals 
with types ) Surely the comic action is more un 
predictable and delight is an emotion quite as m 
dividual as grief remorse or guilt 

Further and illogically low comedy is as legit 
imate as high In fact, the lower the range the 
more authentic the comedy may be as we know 
when we behold the Wife of Bath, that slack daugh 
ter of Eve or Falstaff that luflSan always on the 
point of untrussing At the bottom of the comic 
scale — ^where the human becomes nearly indistin 
guishable from the animal and where the vibration 
of laughter is longest and loudest — ^is the dirty joke 
or the dirty gesture At this depth comedy unerr 
mgly finds the lowest common denominator of 
human response, the reducing agent that sends us 
reeling back from our proprieties to the realm of 
old Pan The unquenchable vitality of man gushes 
up from the lower strata of Rabelais comedy in 
habited by potbellied monsters who tumultuously do 
as they wish m a world built entirely with the appa 
ratus of a gargantuan pedagogy There we drop the 
mask which we have composed into the features 
of our decent cautious selves Rabelais strips man 
of his bieeches he is the moral sans culotte Psy 
chologists tell us that any group of men and women, 
no mattei how refined will sooner or later laugh 
at a dirty joke, the question being not whether 
they will laugh but when or at precisely what dirty 
joke, that is, under exactly what co efficient of stress 
a code of decency breaks apart and allows the 
human bemg to fall steeply down to the recognition 
of his inalienable flesh 

Yet laughter at the obscenest jest forevei divides 
man from animal because the animal is never self- 


conscious about any fleshly act whatever whereas 
man is not man without bemg somehow uneasy 
about the nastiness of his bodv One of the deepest 
paiadoxes in comedy thus leveals itself m obscenity 
which is a thieshold over which man enters into 
the human condition, it is a comic equivalent to 
the religious state of oiigmal sin or of tragic erior 
and man may as justly be thought human because 
of his sense of what is dirty as because of his 
sense of what is evil sinful oi fearful This ele- 
mental self awaieness — this consciousness of shame 
at ones flesh — sets one of the lowest margins for 
civilization and conveisely a hypersensitivity to 
what is obscene is a mark of a decadent society 
The paiadox m comic filth was madly mtensified in 
the satire of Jonathan Swift that puritan pornogra 
pher who wrote m his notebook that A nice man is 
a man of nasty ideas Swift foices comic obscenity 
to its extremes in Gulliver s disgust at the Yahoos his 
fastidiousness is insane when Gulh\er is frightened 
by the red-haired female \ahoo who stands gazing 
and howling on the bank inflamed with desire to 
embrace his naked body 

As we move up the scale of comic action, the 
mechanisms become more complex but no more 
comic Physical mishaps pratfalls and loud col 
lisions are the ciudest products of Bergsons comic 
automatism It is hard to distinguish these pleas 
ures from our glee at physical deformity and here 
we detect the cruelty inherent in comedy which 
may perhaps be another form of the ciuelty inherent 
in tragic disaster Essentially our enjoyment of phys 
ical mishap or defoimity springs from our surprise 
and delight that mans motions aie often absuid, his 
energies often misdirected This is the coarsest most 
naive comedy of manners Another sort of mechan 
ical comedy is the farce — ^mistaken identities coinci 
dences mistimings — ^which can be a very complicated 
engine of plot devices In this range of comedy the 
chaiacters need only be puppets moved from the 
outside as events require There is the right key to 
the wrong door, or the wrong key to the right door 
and It does not matter very much who is inside 
provided it is the unexpected figure In these comic 
vehicles fate takes the guise of happy or unhappy 
chance which is of course onlv a tidy arrange 
ment of impiobable possibilities On this sort of 
aitificial framework comedy displays some of its 
most glittering designs 

Oi comedy can be a mechanism of language the 
repartee that shaiply levels drama and life to a sheen 
of verbal wit Congreve s cool, negligent peisons like 
Famall are beings who have a verbal existence of 
extremely delicate taste and able to refine all their 
pleasures to railleiy I d no more play with a man 
that slighted his ill foitune than Id make love to a 
woman who undervalued the loss of her reputation 
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The tinnspaient Mrs Famall lives and moves in the 
same diy atmosphere and speaks with the same 
brittle tongue While I onlv hated my husband I 
could bear to see him but since I have despised 
him hes too offensive Such comedy of manneis 
does not hesitate to sacrifice humanity to dialogue 
Oi rather the dialogue itself may be a fragile mech 
anism of wit to elevate the comedy to intellectual 
heights Shakespeare s intricate wit m Loves La 
hours Lost with its flowers of fancy, the jeiks of 
invention demands of us an agility that makes the 
biain spin The play is a thin fabric of banter daz 
zlmg us with preciosity, its quick venue of phrase 
— snip snap and home At its gilded moments 
this comedy feeds upon damties delights to drink 
ink, to eat paper to replenish the spirit with joy, 
to come to honoiable teims with a code of manners, 
and to leave tiudgmg far behind those who are 
sensible only in the duller parts 

But it is more than a paiterre of devices it is a 
diama played by those odd lovable Shakespearean 
creatures foi whom Bergson seems to have so little 
feeling — they are characteis in the Biitish sense of 
the word Berowne and Don Armado are among 
them and they inhabit the higher domain of comedy 
wheie we meet Fielding s Squire Western Chaucers 
Monk Ceivantes Quixote Steine s Uncle Toby and 
Dickens Sam Weller Such persons cannot exist in 
the dry seclusion of farce They require the mellow 
neighborhood of a comedy of humors which gathers 
into its action spirits of strong and perverse disposi 
tion and convincmg weight These characters thrive 
it more genial latitudes than Ben Jonson allowed 
them in his comedy of humors which was too 
harshly satiric English liteiature is, as Tame said, 
the native provmce of these unruly creatures whose 
life blood pulses richly whose features are odd, and 
whose opinions, gestures vices, and habits control 
the mechanism of the plot m which they happen 
to be cast Indeed, such dispositions may temper 
the whole climate m which events happen and con 
stantly threaten to wreck the tight logic of a fiction 
Mercutio and Benedick are mcorngible fellows of 
this sort We never take seriously the action m which 
they have a lole but we take them seriously They 
live for us as Falstaff lives for Falstaff is more than 
a sack of guts He moves the whole play from within 
he is a temperamental as well is an anatomical 
grotesque 

These characters realized m depth stand at the 
threshold of Tugh comedy which is really a trans 
formation of comedy of manners Whenevei a society 
becomes self conscious about its opinions codes or 
etiquette comedy of manners may serve as a sort of 
philosophic engine called comedy of ideas Frail 
as they are and known best m their moments of 
raillery Millamant and Mirabell raise Congreves 


Way of the World to a boldei older of comedy of 
manneis Let us says Millamant to Mirabell be 
as stiange as if we had been married a gieat while 
and as well bred as if we were not mariied at all 
The edge of this comedy is sharpened by sanity as 
well as verbal wit and as Meredith clearly saw 
Mohere magnified comedy of manners to the dimen- 
sions of a criticism of life Our most provoking social 
critic IS Shaw although Pirandello soars faither mto 
a crystalline sphere of ideas The woild of Aristoph- 
anes could have been shaped only in the sophis- 
ticated theatie of an Athens that had begun to 
examine its own conventions Aristophanes is like 
Erasmus or Gide, who serve as the mtellectual con- 
science of a nervous and self scrutinizing society 
where all is not now so well as it might be or has 
been or seems to be 

At the radiant peak of high comedy — a peak 
we can easily sight from Meredith s essay — Slaughter 
IS qualified by tolerance, and criticism is modulated 
by a sympathy that comes only from wisdom Just 
a few writers of comedy have gained this unflinching 
but generous perspective on life, which is a victoiy 
ovei our absurdities but a victory won at a cost of 
humility, and won in a spirit of charity and enlighten- 
ment Besides Shakespeare m perhaps The Tem- 
pest one might name Cervantes and Henry James 
and Jane Austen or Thomas Mann in his Magic 
Mountain when pliable diseased Clavdia yields care- 
lessly to the stricken Hans Castorp in a scene wheie 
the grimness of human life, its folly and its error are 
seen clearly and with a perverse tenderness Petit 
bourgeois^ she says to him — Jolt bourgeois a la 
petite tache humide For they both know that the 
body love, and death are all three the same thmg 
and that the flesh is sickness and desire and life 
only a fever m matter This is how high comedy 
chastens men without despair, without rancor, as if 
human blunders were seen from a godlike distance 
and also from within the blundeimg self The deep 
humiliation and reassurance m Don Quixotes mad- 
ness and recovery with his resignation, detachment, 
and self-awareness are all confirmed by the expe- 
rience of Shakespeare s Benedick — ^to whom Mere- 
dith appealed After provmg himself as foohsh as 
the rest of the world. Benedick comes to a vision 
of the human condition For man is a giddy thing 
and this is my conclusion Benedick speaks without 
bitterness, bias or pride and has learned, like Hans 
Castorp, to accept the insuiEciency of man without 
being damaged 

So the range of comedy is more embracing than 
the range of tragedy and if tragedy occurs at some 
middle pomt in ethical life where failure is weighed 
against man s nobility of spirit comedy ventures out 
into the farther exti ernes of experience in both direc- 
tions, toward the bestial or obscene, and at the 
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other end of the spectium towaid the insane heioics 
of Nietzsche or the vision of Piospero who sees sin 
as the last mistake of all our many mistakes dispelled 
befoie our cleaier reason whenever hate seems more 
absurd than chanty 

We may piefer one theoiy of comedy to another 
but we shall find it haid to get along without the 
other In Wintei s Tale Autolycus meditates on his 
lot I am courted now with a double occasion The 
phrase is useful for comedy is built upon double 
occasions double premises double values Nothing 
human is alien to me says the charactei in Terence 
Nothing human is alien to corned) It is an equivocal 
art If we now have trouble isolating comedy from 
tiagedy this is not because comedy and tragedy aie 
identical, but rather because comedy often inter- 
sects the orbit of tragic action without losing its 
autonomy Instead comedy in its own right boldly 
and illogically lays claim to some of the values that 
traditionally are assigned to tragedy alone Thmk 
for example of Henry James s Beast In the Jungle 
which really is comedy of manners suddenly con 
sumed m the flame of Marchers giief that he has 
lost May forevei through his own selfishness Here 
IS comedy seen ruthlessly fiom within as Bergson 
did not allow Marcher is a fool — ^but a sinister fool, 
an egoist far more barbaiic than Meredith s sleek Sir 
Willoughby Patterne And James s London a society 
of genteel manners and frail neives, is a scene where 
savage eyes glare behind the social simper 

n The Ancient Rites of Comedy 

In fact to interpret the complications and con 
tradictions m comedy, we must look far backward 
toward Aristotle and the Greeks for the meanings 
m comedy aie tnbally old and Bergson and Mere 
dith refine almost beyond lecognition the piimitive 
violence of comedy which curiously reappears 
again m James Kafka and us moderns 

The notion of an affinity between tragedy and 
comedy would not be strange to the Greeks not to 
Socrates we know because of what happens in The 
Symposium a veiy dramatic dialogue where Plato 
brmgs together in debate the comedian Aiistoph 
anes the tragedian Agathon and along with them 
the goat faced Socrates the philosophic clown a 
figure who stands near the center of all the larger 
problems of comedy In the course of this night 
long dialogue Socrates is desciibed by Alcibiades as 
looking exactly like the masks of Silenus He turns 
to Socrates and asks You will not deny that your 
face is like that of a satyr^ And there is a resem 
blance in other points too For example you are a 
bully Yet Socrates makes the notorious Alcibiades 
ashamed of his misdeeds Alcibiades complams, 
Mankind are nothing to him, all his life is spent in 


mocking and flouting at them This Socrates, re 
semblmg a caricatme of a man is tlie person who 
alone is able to make the dissolute Athenians care 
for their souls his words amaze and possess the 
soul of every man Plato reports that by davbreak 
only Aristophanes and Agalhon are still awake to 
hear Socrates insisting that anyone who can write 
tragedy can also write comedy because the ciaft 
(techne) of writing comedy is the same as the craft 
of writing tragedy 

Suiely Socrates comedian and martyr mocker 
and moralist was the proper one to hold this notion, 
which has gained new implication now that the 
social anthropologists have discovered what Aiis 
totle already knew — ^namely that comedy is a primal 
iite a rite transformed to art As F M Cornford 
puts It comedy is a scene of saciifice and a feast ^ 
Aristotle intimated as much m the Poetics by stating 
that at first both tragedy and comedy were impro 
visations the one rising from the Dithyiamb the 
other from phallic songs still used as iitual in many 
of oui cities These improvisations having evolved 
m different ways each found its natural foim the 
comic writer presenting men as worse than they 
are the tragic wiiter as better and the comic 
being a veision of the Ludicrous — ^which in turn is a 
variety of the Ugly without being painful or destruc 
ti\e Comedy he adds has no history — that is it 
passed unnoticed for a long time although it had 
definite forms (schemata) even in the eaily poets 
Aristotle thinks that tragedy gained its magnitude 
after it passed its satyric phase and took on a 
stately manner at a late phase of its histoiy 
Thereafter tragedy imitated noble actions of 
noble personages whereas comedy dealt with the 
meanei sorts of actions among the ignoble He 
also says that comedy turned from an early use of 
mvective to a diamatizmg of the ridiculous In 
eaily satyric dramas poetry was adapted to dancing 

However ciyptic Aristotle s comment may be it 
IS deal that he traces the origins of drama to some 
sort of feitility rite — Dionysiac or phallic — the primi 
tive sacrifice and feast mentioned by Cornfoid It 
is now accepted that art is boin of rites and that the 
comic and tragic masks aie themselves archetypal 
symbols for characters m a tribal semantics of 
iitual Behind tragedy and comedy is a piehistoiic 
death and resuiiection ceremonial the rite of killing 
the old year (the aged king) and bringing in the 
new season (the resurrection or initiation of the 
adolescent king) Associated with killing the old 
king and devoming his sacrificial body was the 
ancient rite of purging the tribe by expellmg a 
scapegoat on whose head were heaped the sms of 
the past year Frazer describes what happened 
during this public expulsion of evils at a season 
when there was an oblation of first fruits 
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the time of year when the ceremony takes place 
usu ilK coincides w ith some well marked change of sea 
son this public and periodic explusion of devils is 

commonly preceded or followed by a period of general 
license during which the ordinal y restraints of society 
are throwai aside and all offences short of the gravest 
are allowed to pass unpunished (Golden Bough) 

At this public purging or catharsis the scapegoat 
was often the divine man or animal in the guise of 
victim to whom were tiansfeiied the sms and mis 
fortunes of the woishipers Eventually the divine 
charictei of the scapegoat was forgotten as Frazer 
notes he became an ordinary victim a wretch who 
was a condemned ciiminal perhaps actually as well 
as ritually guilty This ancient death and resurrection 
iite then seems to have had a double meaning 
the killing of the god or kmg to save him and the 
tube from the sterility of age and the expulsion of 
evils (or devils) amid rejoicing of a people who 
were redeemed by the sacrifice of a hero victim 

From this rudimentaiy sacrifice and feast evolved 
comic and tragic poetry using a canonical plot 
formula older than either art an elemental folk 
drama from which derived in obscure ways the 
action (myth) of the Athenian theatie In its 
typical foim the archaic feitility ceremony — involv 
mg the death or sacrifice of a hero-god (the old 
year) the rebirth of a hero god (the new year), and 
a purging of evil by driving out a scapegoat (who 
may be either god or devil hero or villain) — ^lequiies 
a contest oi agon between the old and new kings a 
slaying of a god or kmg a feast and a marriage to 
commemorate the initiation reincarnation oi lesur 
lection of the slam god and a final triumphal pro 
cession or komos with songs of joy Behind the 
marriage ceremonial probably lies the myth of the 
primal union between the earth mother and the 
hea\ en father Following this revelation of the mys 
teries of life the new hero king is proclaimed and 
elevated there is an apotheosis epiphany, or mam 
festation of the young hero god (a theophany) 

The rites may take the guise of an initiation or 
testing of the strength of the hero or his fertility 
perhaps in the form of a questioning oi catechism 
after which there comes to him a discovery or 
recognition — an anagnorisis oi new knowledge Or 
else the sacrifice may be interrupted by an unwel 
come intruder (an alazon) who views the secret 
rites he is a profaner of the mysteries an alien This 
character must be put to flight or else confounded 
m a struggle that may also occur in the form of a 
catechism to which he does not know the proper 
answers In either case there is a debate, a dialectic 
contest which is preserved m Aristophanes Clouds 
for instance as an argument between Right Logic 
and Wrong Logic Thus again the comic action is 
double, since it is both a rational debate and a 


phallic orgy Logic and passion appear together in 
the piimal comic formula 

In Coinfoids opinion the dramatic form known 
as tiagedy e\entuallv suppressed the sexual magic 
m this canonical plot leaving only the portrayal of 
the suffering and death of idie heio king or god 
Comedy howevei kept in the foreground the eiotic 
action together with the disorderly rejoicing at the 
rebirth oi lesuriection of the god hero who survives 
his agon In this sense comedy preserves the archaic 

double occasion of the plot formula, the dual and 
wholly incompatible meanings of saciifice and feast 
cruelty and festnal logic and license So much we 
may read into Aristotle s remark that comedy was 
like tragedy originally an impiovisation its action 
being a procession of the devotees of Phales caiiymg 
the emblem of the god that profane and sacied 
symbol the ithyphallus, the penis eiectus Aftei 
pausing at the place of saciifice to pray to Dionysus 
they continued their procession to the burden of 
phallic songs 

If this indeed be the origin of comedy we can 
guess why Aristotle said that tiagedy advanced by 
slow degrees and havmg passed through many 
changes found its natuial form and then stopped 
evoking Unlike comedy tragedy is a closed form 
of art with a single fixed and contained meaning 
(by contiast to the disorderly relaxed meanings in 
comedy) Tragedy demands a law of necessity or 
destiny and a finality that can be gained only by 
stressing a logic of plot oi unified action with a 
beginning middle and end Within the confines of 
this action the hero is given to saciifice or death 
That IS tragedy peifoims the sacrificial iite without 
the festival — ^which means that it is a less complex 
less ambiguous form of drama than comedy Retain 
mg its double action of penance and level comedy 
remains an improvisation with a loose structure 
and a precarious logic that can tolerate every kind 
of improbability 

The coherent plot is vital to tragic theatie (Aris 
totle says that plot is the very soul of tragedy) , and 
a tragic action needs to convey a sense of destiny, 
mevitability and foreordmation The tiagic poet 
often implies theie aie unchanging moral laws 
behind the falling thunderbolt The fate of a 
tragic hero needs to be made intelligible as the 
comic hero s fate does not, or at least tiagic fate has 
the force of necessity even if it is not intelligible 
Somehow tragedy shows what must happen even 
while there comes a shock of unsurmised disaster 
As Aristotle said m tragedy, comcidence musi have 
an air of probability Then too tragedy subordinates 
character to the design of the plot, foi the purpose 
of tragedy says Aiistotle is not to depict charac 
ter but lathei to show men in action so that the 
character of a tragic hero leveals itself in a deed 
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which expresses his moral disposition Comedy on 
the contraiy can fieely yield its action to suipiise 
chance, and all the changes in fortune that fall 
outside the necessities of tragic myth, and can 
present character foi its own sake 

Following what Aristotle implied Cornford is 
able to say that if tiagedy requiies plot first of all 
comedy is rooted so firmly in charactei its plot 
seems derivative auxiliary peihaps incidental Un- 
like tragedy comedy does not have to guaid itself 
by any logic of mevitability oi by academic rules 
Comedy makes aitistic all the unlikely possibilities 
that tragic probability must reject It keeps more of 
the primitive aspect of play than does tragedy 

From the anthropologists view the tragic action, 
however mspiiing and however perfect in artistic 
form, runs through only one arc of the full cycle of 
drama for the entire ceiemonial cycle is birth 
struggle death resurrection The tragic arc is only 
birth struggle death Consequently the range of 
comedy is wider than the tragic range — ^perhaps 
more fearless — and comic action can risk a different 
soit of purgation and tiiumph ® If we believe that 
diama retains any of the mythical values of the old 
fertility rite, then the comic cycle is the only fulfilled 
and ledemptive action and stiange to think the 
death and rebirth of the god belong more fittmgly 
to the comic than to the tiagic theatre Is this the 
leason why it is difficult for tragic art to deal with 
Christian themes like the Crucifixion and the Res- 
urrection^ Should we sav that the drama of the 
struggle death and rising — Gethsemane Calvary 
and Eastei — actually belongs in the comic rather 
than the tiagic domainf^ The figure of Christ as god- 
man is surely the archetypal heio victim He is 
mocked reviled, crowned with thorns — a scapegoat 
King 

If the authentic comic action is a sacrifice and a 
feast debate and passion it is by the same token a 
Saturnalia, an orgy an assertion of the unruliness of 
the flesh and its vitality Comedy is essentially a 
Cariymg Away of Death a triumph over mortahty 
by some absuid faith in rebirth, restoration and 
salvation Oiiginally of course these carnival rites 
were red with the blood of victims The archaic 
seasonal level brought together the mcompatibles of 
death and life No logic can explain this magic 
victory over Winter, Sm and the Devil But die 
comedian can perform the rites of Dionvsus and his 
frenzied gestures initiate us into the secrets of the 
savage and mystic power of life Comedy is sacred 
and secular 

Thus it happens that from the eailiest time the 
comic iitual has been presided over by a Lord of 
Misrule and the improvisations of comedy have the 
aspect of a Feast of Unreason a Revel of Fools — a 
Softte Comedy is a release, a taking off the masks 


we have put on to deal with othei s who have put on 
decent masks to deal with us The Church herself 
knew how salutary is this comic iite of unmasking 
for neai the season of Lent the monks used to ap 
point one of their numbei to be Loid of Unreason 
and chant the liturgy of Folly duiing which an Ass 
was worshiped and the mass parodied in a cere 
mony no less religious m its profane way than the 
Dionysian and Satumahan revels of Greece and 
Rome Dm mg these liidt inhonesti the monks at 
vespers gave the staff of office to a Loid of Misrule 
while they chanted deposmt potentes de sede, et 
exultavtt humiles In performing the mock mass the 
celebrants brayed the responses The first Herod of 
the mystery plays may have been Rex Stultorum 
and we know that medieval drama never excluded 
the comic from its religious ritual Those in the thrall 
of carnival come out foi a moment from behind the 
facade of their serious selves the fagade required 
by their vocation When they emerge from this 
fagade they gam a new perspective upon their 
oflBcial selves and thus when they again retire 
behind their usual personae, they are more conscious 
of the duplicity of their existence That is why Freud 
thought of the comic as an unmasking a mecha 
nism that allows whether we watch or play it a free 
dischaige of impulses we daily have to repress The 
carnival is an hour when we are permitted to re- 
covei our lost infantile laughter and to rejoice 
again with the pleasure of a child It redeems us from 
our piofessional life 

Aiistotle said that tragedy works a purgation or 
cathaisis and carries off harmful passions by means 
of an allowed public cleansing of the self enabling 
us to face with poise the calamities of life Tiagedy 
has been called mithndatic because the tragic ac- 
tion inoculatmg us with large doses of pity and feai 
mures the self to the perils we all face Comedy is 
no less mithndatic in its effects on the self and has 
its own catharsis Freud said that nonsense is a toxic 
agent actmg like some poison now and again re- 
quired by the economy of the soul Under the spell 
of this mtoxication we reclaim for an mstant our old 
liberties and after dischaigmg our inhibited im- 
pulses in folly we regain the sanity that is worn away 
by the everyday gestures We have a compulsion to 
be moral and decent, but we also resent the obliga 
tions we have accepted The irreverence of the car 
nival disburdens us of our resentment and purges 
our ambivalence so that we can return to our duties 
as honest men Like tragedy comedy is homeo- 
pathic It cures folly by folly 

The tragic law works a transformation from sin 
and suffering come calm of mind and lesistance to 
disaster to fears that weaken us The transformations 
m comedy are equally miraculous from license and 
parody and unmasking — or putting on another mask 
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— come renewed sanity and responsibility a confi- 
dence that we ha\e looked at things from a lo\\er 
angle and theiefoie know what is incoiiuptible In 
Sh ikespeai e s play the madness of midsummer 
night IS necessaiy to purge doting and inconstant 
loveis After the fierce vexation of their di earns 
comes the blight Athenian dawn, with secure judg- 
ment As Hippolvta says 

And all their minds transfigured so together 

More witnesseth than fancy s images 

And grows to something of great constancy 

But howsoever strange and admirable 

The comic peispective can be leached only by 
making game of serious life The comic rites are 
necessarily impious for comedy is sacrilege as well 
as release That is one reason why comedy is intol- 
erable to the sober moralist Rousseau who gravely 
protests that the women of Geneva will be cor 
lupted by gomg to the theatre to see how Mohere 
satirizes virtuous men like Alceste Plato has die 
same puiitan timidity despising the art that stiis up 
the lebelhous principle in men especially at a 
public festival when a promiscuous crowd is assem- 
bled in a theatie where passions are roused and 
fed Plato s high minded snobbism like Rousseau s 
petty bourgeois seriousness is brought to bear 
chiefly against tragedy yet both have an abiding 
fear of the carnival, which has the power of harm 
mg even the good by its contagious impieties Plato 
warns his Guardians of the ideal State not to be 
given to laughter for violent laughter tends to 
provoke an equally violent reaction He especially 
feais buffooneries or any impulse to play the clown 
— and by encouraging its impudence at the theatre 
yon may be unconsciously carried away mto playing 
the comedian in your piivate life But Fieud saw 
what this impudence means, for the comic action 
IS a mode of lepiesentation through the opposite 
and man must peiiodically befoul the holy and 
reduce himself to folly We find ourselves reflected 
in the comedian who satisfies our need for impieties 

Nietzsche believed that we discover truth in the 
excesses of a Dionysiac orgv, which is ecstasy as well 
as pain This oigy takes place in the theatre he calls 
epidemic because it sweeps the mdividual into 
the tide of a mass emotion In The Birth of 
Tiagedy Nietzsche says that Greek drama was played 
at a pomt of conflict between our Apollonian and our 
Dionysian selves The Apollonian self is reason 
(logos), while the umuly Dionysiac self finds its 
voice in song (melos ) — ^the song of the chorus Who 
are the chorus singing before the actors (who stand 
apart to speak their dialogue)^ They are the satyr 
sches the natural beings madly giMng out cries of 
]ov and sonow that aiise fiom the vast cosmic night 
of primoidial existence Is it possible, Nietzsche 


asks that madness is not necessarily a symptom of 
degeneration of decline of a decadent culture^ Per 
haps this IS a question for alienists — there aie neu 
roses of health^ Nietzsche finds the substiatum of 
both comedy and tragedy m the old satyr self Our 
deepest insights must — and should — appear as follies 
and under ceitam circumstances as ciimes So Zaia 
thustia rejoices in the Ass Festival A little valiant 
nonsense some divine seiwice and ass festival some 
old joyful Zaiathustra fool some blusterer to blow 
your souls bright When he sings the wild songs of 
Bacchus man loses his personal identity his dif 
ferentiation, and ceases to be a thinker He becomes 
the Dionysiac hero the archetypal Reveller In the 
epidemic theatie there is a metamorphosis for civi 
hzed man finds again his archaic being among the 
throng 

The Dionysiac theatre consecrates truth by out 
bursts of laughter Comedy desecrates what it seeks 
to sanctify The oigiasuc cleansing of the self and 
the tribe is ritually performed in Shakespeare s 
Henry IV 1 and 2 which is a Feast of Unreason 
ceremonially held in the taverns of Eastcheap with 
Falstaff presiding as Lord of Misrule The Lancas 
trian king Henry IV Bolingbroke has under the 
guise of just causes usurped the throne and slam 
the anointed king Richard II After this stroke of 
power politics Henry has ventured to put on the 
mask of repute and piety but behind this decent 
royal persona is the shadow self of the old un- 
scrupulous Bolingbroke and he confesses to Hal 

God knows my son 

By what by-paths and mdirect crookt ways 

I met this crown and I myself know well 

How troublesome it sat upon my head 

Henry cannot wear the royal garments easily be- 
cause he has come to his throne by the unholy cun- 
ning of the opportunist Richard s blood will not out 
and like a tragic guilt it stains the grace of Henry s 
rule Yet Bolmgbroke cannot drop the mask So Hal s 
heritage is tainted and the Lancastrian line must be 
purged This false righteousness can be washed 
away only by rites acted hilariously on Gadshill 
where Hal connives at another baser thievery that 
IS detected — a parody of his father s practice In the 
depths of bohemia, amid whores, parasites, and 
cowards, a realm where Falstaff is king and priest 
young Hal is initiated mto the company of Fools and 
Rogues Falstaff asks the ruthless question What 
is honor The Lancastiians must answer before they 
are legitimate kings With all the lewdness of the 
comedian Falstaff reduces to absurdity the lineage 
of Bolingbroke when he jests at the parentage of 
voung Harry and knows him to be his fathers son 
only by a villainous hanging lip which proclaims 
him honestly begot In this pit of degradation Hal 
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cleanses himself and his line fiom the policy of his 
ancestors and by coming out from behind the fagade 
of Lmcastiian pompousness he pioves that he is 
indeed legitimately the hen apparent By stooping 
to Doll Teai sheet Haiiy makes himself eligible to 
v^oo Kate of France Falstaff is at once de\il and 
piiest coward and hero temptei and scapegoat and 
essentially the sat)r who lives meiadicably behind 
the fagade of every cultiue Without his ribaldry 
his drunken wisdom But am cannot be redeemed 

III The Guises of the Comic Hero 

Hence the range of comic action is far wider than 
Beigson supposed when he remaiked that the comic 
IS something mechanical enciusted on what is living 
and that the comic heio is dehumanized because he 
makes only gestiues automatic motions which look 
ridiculous when they aie interrupted Bergson 
perhaps following Stendhal s notion that we lemain 
untouched by the plight of the comic figure saw him 
fiom only one angle treating him as if he were a toy 
manikin which, wound up is geared to execute the 
same motion wheiever he is put Bergsons comic 
hero is only a caricature of a man Yet Don Quixote 
even while making mechanical gestures enters the 
lealm of human action as a figure like Tartuffe can- 
not In Dickens and Dostoevsky too the chaiacters 
are geared to make a few stormy gestuies but are 
not merely comic machines like TartuflFe and Harpa- 
gon who by contiast merely gesticulate Chaucei s 
Wife of Bath is another creature capable of only a 
few responses who is nevertheless more than an 
automaton 

Above all other comic heioes perhaps Falstaff is 
a giotesque who has by no means disqualified him- 
self from being a man in fact he has a kind of mas- 
sive probability and authentic selfhood in depth 
Behind his great belly there is an ample personality 
and his gesticulations mechanical as they seem are 
comparable to the moial action of a tragic hero 
Nor IS Falstaff isolated from us like Tartuffe even 
when his cowardly motions are interrupted as he 
IS caught red handed at Gadshill or on the field at 
Shiewsbury Exactly when Falstaff is driven into the 
tightest coinei — ^when like Taituffe he is caught 
firmly in the mechanical trap of comedy — ^he asks 
his most troublesome questions What is honor'^ 
What IS so much like a counterfeit man as a dead 
hero? Taituffe does not have this ingenuity this 
power to come to gups with us at close quarters 
Falstaff is never so dangeious as when he is at bay 
— ^which proves that he has an existence of his own 
apait from the intrigue in which he has a role Some 
of Dostoevsky s grotesque people who have ob 
sessive notions also have this power to challenge us 
as we stand outside the comic arena and watch 
them from a position of piesumed safety The sickly 


hero of Notes from the tlndenvoild faces uS with 
some veiv awkward problems which a character so 
absmd and aitificial has no light to laise Fuithei- 
moie at the basest le\el of his low comedy Fal 
staff ventuies to addiess himself dnectlv to us mak- 
ing us doubt Beigson s opinion that only high 
comedy is close to life Indeed Falstaff shows how 
nairow the margin sometimes is between high and 
low comedy for he was doubtless bom a comic 
machine of a veiy low oidei — the miles glonosus — 
vet as if by a leap he tia\eises the whole distance 
between low and high and is able to dwell dis- 
tmbingly among us in his own libeitme way 

The truth is that the comic heio has a complexity 
of chaiacter Bergson and Meiedith did not suspect 
Falstaff and Hal are both comedians who take pait 
in the ancient iitual of feast and sicrifice oigy and 
debate In the oldest comedy there was a stiuggle 
or agon with the Impostor (or alazon) who looked 
with defiling eye upon the sacred rites that must not 
be seen The alazon was put to flight after a contest 
with either the young king or with a chai acter known 
as the cnon the iiomcal man The alazon is a 
boaster who claims traditionally moie than a share 
of the agonist s victoi) It was the dutv of the eiron 
who often piofessed ignoiance to i educe the alazon 
to bung him to confusion Sometimes the king 
himself assumed the character of the eiion — the 
ironical buffoon — to deflate the boaster or un 
welcome intruder who appeared to know moie 
thin he actually did Thus somewhere at the heart 
of old comedy — ritual comedy — ^was a combat of the 
king eiron against the impostor-intruder alazon 
This ancient struggle was still being waged in 
Aristotle s Ethics (II 7 IV 7 8) in the contrast 
between the boaster (alazon) and the self depre 
ciator (eiron) and midway between these two char 
acters is the straightfoiward man who neithei 
exaggerates nor understates Heie as in old comedy 
the alazon is the alter ego of the eiion The two 
exti ernes appear together 

Aristotle mentions Sociates as the mock modest 
character who understates things and m fact Soc 
rates is a kind of alter ego to Falstaff the boastei 
buffoon The double nature of the comic hero is 
symbolized in these two Falstaff and Socrates They 
are of opposite disposition yet not so unlike as we 
might think The essential character of the eiron 
IS incarnate m Socrates who was ignorant and who 
also had the disposition of the buffoon or fool the 
features of the comic spirit itself the coarse ugly 
mask of the satyr or clown The Socratic method is 
a tactic of winnmg victory by professing ignorance 
by merely asking questions of the impostois the 
so-called wise men of Athens Irony defeats the 
enemy on his own ground foi in the couise of the 
comic debate the supposed wisdom of the alazon is 
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1 educed to absurdity and the alazon himself be- 
comes a clown Thus Sociates without asking any 
dogmatic answeis coirects the folly of those sophists 
who claimed to know the truth oi who were igno- 
lant enough to piesume theie is no truth So the 
iionical man by his shiewd humility ( lying low 
beneath the gods and saying nothing ) proves to be 
wiser than the wisdom of the woild Irony has been 
called one of the faces of shame Yet we must re 
membei that FalstaE the buffoon and impostor used 
the same soit of mteiiogation Socrates the ironist 
used He asks the same sort of questions What is 
honor^ Sociates asked What is justice^ 

Socrates like Falstaff is both ironist and buffoon 
he IS the questioner using a philosophic buffoonery 
to seek tlie tiuth In The Republic Thrasymachus 
speaks of Sociates shamming ignorance in his im 
becile way Sociates is a sort of supersophist who 
inquires or doubts and thus again resembles Falstaff 
He has a double or tuple character, for he is as 
Falstaff was both victor and victim — a victim, even- 
tually of the unthinking Athenians who refused to 
have then cieed unsettled He was finally condemned 
to drink the hemlock because he asked too many 
impious questions And Falstaff is i ejected by King 
Hal The eiron himself with the lude face of the 
satyr is at last like the king in the fertility iite 
saciificed by the tribe Sociates is a kind of alazon 
too since he did claim to have his wisdom given 
him by his daemon a still small voice he held 
sacred When he is condemned to death by the court 
he stubbornly insists that if they kill him they will 
injure themselves far more than they injure him, for 
they will not find anothei like him a gadfly given 
to the city by God This is a considerable claim He 
adds I know but little and I do not suppose that 
I know But I do know that mjustice and disobedi 
ence to a better whethei God or man is evil and 
dishonorable Here we need to recall that Aristotle 
classified comic characters as being of three lands 
buffoon uonist and impostoi Sociates is all three 
— and so is Falstaff 

Thus IS revealed the deep ambiguity in the comic 
heio the Impostor the enemy of God is not only 
the altei ego of the iionist he is in Comfords 
phiase the double of the very god himself The god 
must be slam and devouied therefore the guilt feel 
ing of the tribe arising from sacrificmg their god-kmg 
IS tiansfened to the figure of the alazon the anta 
gonist and piofaner who serves as scapegoat for 
the injury done the god during the fertility cere 
mony The impostor profanes the rites then he is 
beaten and driven out So the tribe rationalizes its 
sin by peisecuting the One Who Dares To Look 
Cornford says The levilmg and expulsion of the 
Antagonist Impostor is the darker counterpart of the 
Komos, which brings m the new God, victorious 


over him m the Agon The god who is savioi must 
be hated and slam He has a double nature he who 
IS veneiated he who is reviled Befoie the lesmiec 
tion there is the ci owning wuth thorns The alazon 
IS one of the disguises worn by the god heio befoie 
he IS saciificed he is also by the same token the 
antagonistic self that must be disowned befoie the 
worshiper is possessed by the god Hence the am 
bivalence toward the comic heio 

Oi the alazon eiron may be simply the agent of 
God like Goethe s Mephisto who explains how he is 
the spirit that endlessly denies but is also part of 
a power that would alone work evil but engendeis 
good The Impostor Profaner or Devil is a dark 
ness that is part of light Evil is mheient in Good 
and to reach salvation man must pass through a 
negation of negation Theiefoie Faust finds himself 
bound to the impudent spiiit who is only his darker 
self Faust exclaims Why must I be fettered to 
this infamous companion who battens upon mischief 
and delights in ruin^ He does not yet know that the 
one who goads him — the Temptei — is a deputy of 
God And the eiion who can put on the features 
of the buffoon and scapegoat is in his other self 
a mockei blasphemer and Offender He embodies 
again the side of the god that must be rebelled 
agamst before the god can be worshiped God must 
be hated befoie he can be loved denied before he 
is believed The comedian plays the role of Doubting 
Thomas He is at once a stone rejected by the builder 
and the cornerstone of the temple Comedy is de- 
structive and creative So Falstaff like Socrates, has 
a double nature and a double fate eiron and alazon 
tempter and clown, hero and knave, the great god 
Pan and also Pharmakos — ^he who is expelled with 
communal sins heaped on his head 

Falstaff IS a central image in comedy Symboli- 
cally he is the Fool and the province of the Fool is 
the whole wide circuit of life and death laughter 
and tears wisdom and ignorance The fool is comic 
man He is no mechanical figure His gestures have 
daemonic power, and he carries his scepter by right 
of ancient rule We fear him as god we laugh at 
him as clown All the ambiguities and ambivalences 
of comic action pivot on this aichetypal hero of many 
guises The fool weais motley — the paiticolor of 
human nature — and quickly changes one mask for 
another, putting on mdifferently and lecklessly the 
shifting features of man playing with gusto moie 
roles than are suitable to the tragic hero The fool 
at last proves to be the clown and the clown is 
He Who Gets Slapped — and is none the worse for 
his slapping He is resilient with a vitality lacking 
to the tiagic hero who must accept his misfortune 
and his responsibility with a stoic face, with a 
steadier logic than the absurd logic of comedy 
In general one may distinguish two orders of fool. 
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natuial and aitificial The natural fool is the archaic 
Victim who diverts the wrath of the gods fiom the 
anointed figure of the king He is the alter ego of the 
Successful Man who needs to exempt himself from 
the jealousy and ill will of the Olympians and who 
therefore provides himself with someone insolent 
or Ignorant, whom tlie gods smite The fool is 
vicarious SuflFerer He is re\ iled beaten and stricken 
but he has the piivilege of vilifying the Prosperous 
Man he is free to humble the Exalted by mockery 
The fool saves the heio from the av^ful sm of pride 
(hubris) He is the Uglv One who by slandering 
guards the king or even the priest from the evil eye 
He may be dwarfed and deformed he may be an 
idiot But the idiot has the wisdom of innocence and 
the naivete of the child 

To this order of natural fools belongs Friar Juniper 
the holy clown of the Franciscan order whose antics 
weie a token of grace, who had great power against 
the Devil and went about in lagged cowl greatly 
comforted when the people called him blockhead 
In his mmd the fool bears the stigmata of holiness 
Dostoevsky s saintly prostitutes like Sonia or his 
idiots like Muishkm and Alyosha have a close 
kinship with the natural fool Kafka s heroes — those 
anonymous abused innocents known only as K — aie 
natural fools who behold their own alEiction with 
wide, credulous eyes Everything strikes K with won 
der and surprise since he is the amateur in living 
who cannot be sophisticated by custom who never 
learns his way around For him life is always aston 
ishment, effort, and uncertainty 

At his most contemptible the artificial fool may be 
the parasite of the old Greco Roman comedies a 
servile mstrument in the hands of wealth and power 
These fools use the oily manneis of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, or Osric that yeasty, superserviceable 
knave spacious only m the possession of dirt 

But die fool can also be the seer, the prophet, 
the possessed, since the madness of the fool is 
oracular, sibyllme delphic He may be the voice 
crying in the wilderness an Evangelist or Baptist or 
an Imbecile Prince like Muishkm whose friends tell 
him he will always be a child and who has revela 
tions The recognition of God as our Fathei and 
of Gods joy in men as His own children which is 
the chief idea of Christ The fool may be the godly 
Dolt like the medieval Tumbler of Our Lady or the 
poetic Seer like Rimbaud He may like Touchstone, 
look askance at life with a cool reluctance to commit 
himself Sometimes his intuition is tiagic like the 
naive cynicism of Leai s Fool, who sees the folly of 
playing Machiavelhan games in a world rent by 
tempest In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus tells us 
with the voice of Innocence that we must accept 
the ridiculous as the basis of morality Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth 


The comedian is indeed a revolutionary simple 
ton No modern has claimed this more emphatically 
than Kierkegaard, who saw how the leligious man 
must first of all be a comedian The religious indi 
vidual has as such made the discovery of the comical 
in largest measure Kieikegaards religious man is 
not necessarily the comic poet or actor but he is 
the one who has seen that our deepest experiences 
come to us in the foim of contradictions Therefore 
he IS aflBicted with the higher madness that is the 
comedy of faith a passionate belief in the absuid 
The knight of faith knows that the pathetic is inhei 
ent in the comic that suffering is a maik of blessed 
ness And hence it comes about that one is tempted 
both to weep and to laugh when the humorist 
speaks Kierkegaard restates in another kev the 
theme of Nietzsches existential comedy that one 
who suffers T)y virtue of his suffering knows more 
than the shrewdest and wisest can ever know Like 
a modem saint Nietzsche writes Suffering makes 
noble It separates 

Thus in almost all his roles the fool is set apart 
dedicated, alienated if not outcast beaten, slam 
Bemg isolated he serves as a center of indifference 
from which position the rest of us may if we will 
look through his eyes and appraise the meanmg of 
our daily life Archimedes is said to have piomised 
Give me a place to stand and I will move the 
earth In art m ethics m religion the fool finds 
a place to stand for he is the detached spectator who 
has been placed, or has placed himself outside 
accepted codes From this point outside — this ex- 
trapolated fulcrum — ^he takes his leverage on the rest 
of us and from his point of vantage can exclaim 
with Puck, the comic avengei Lord, what fools 
these mortals be 

There is something malign m Pucks spirit he is 
scornful and delights in confusion When this scorn 
IS fierce enough we have the comic spirit of Swift 
who frightens us out of laughter into dismay if not 
despair Just as Kierkegaard discovers the extreme 
absurdities of faith by extrapolatmg the attitude of 
the humorist, so Jonathan Swift leads us to the verge 
of a gulf of hopelessness by extrapolatmg the mis 
chievous attitude of Puck His Majesty of Brobdmg- 
nag tells Gulliver after deliberation I can not but 
conclude the bulk of your natives to be the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermm that nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth 
The most gallmg of all comic figures are Swifts 
loathsome Yahoo-men, who reduce us all to intoler- 
able shame 

There is something Puckish also, in Hamlets 
spirit taunting and curious as it is Amid the rotten- 
ness of Denmark the Prince seives as a philosophic 
and temperamental fool a center of indifference 
He stands apart from gross revelry under his own 
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melancholy cloud and from his distance he is able 
to peicei\e moie things than philosophy can dream 
foi the dust of gieat Alexandei may stop a bunghole 
and however thick my hdy paints she comes to a 
foul giave, the noisome state of Yorick who is eaten 
by the same worms that feed upon Polonius that 
duller fool Hamlet is humoiist and sufferer existmg 
alone with his disdainful soul He allows himself 
ever) incaution and with midsummei lunacv puts 
an antic disposition on Some of Himlets motives 
are devilish — Mephistophelian his vocation is pica 
lesque to ask impudent questions and lead us along 
the nariow ledge wheie the immoialist walks makmg 
us quaiter our thoughts with an obsessive guile 
Hamlet Mephisto Byron Stendhal Nietzsche and 
Gide are heroes who belong in a comic theatre 
where man is goaded and teased led down the 
dimmest passes of sin to see what is learned by evil 
When he appeals as tempter, the fool — the comic 
heio who stands outside — ^must put on the mask 
He disguises himself as clown or devil weaiing as 
need arises the garb of buffoon ironist madman He 
must lead us finally, to the witches kitchen and the 
Walpuigis Night, or to the wilderness where we 
meet oui shadow selves face to face although we 
have disowned these selves in our public life There 
m the wilderness oi on the Brocken the god m us 
IS confionted by the Adversaiy our othei self who 
lays before us illusions of pomp, knowledge, and 
pleasure In tempting us the Adversary must have 
the features of innocence must charm us with man- 
nerly good will gaiety finesse, and high spirits He 
may seem as honest as lago whose motiveless ma- 
lignity wears the bland mask of friendship lago is 
the Socratic interrogatoi who destioys us with oui 
own ideals yet he is an illusion I am not what I 
am he says This Adversary may speak folly or 
profanity or jest msanely as did Nietzsche, who 
tempted the whole respectable middle class with 
his madness His Satyr Heioes have recognized Dio- 
nysus as god and they revert to the innocence of 
the beast of prey conscience like jubilant monsters 
who perhaps come from a ghostly bout of murder, 
arson rape and toiture with bravado and moial 
equammit} as though merely some wild students 
piank had been played 

The rebel, the immoiahst the fiee and licensed 
self in this teiiible comedy of the future has passed 
beyond and looks back from a new and darmg 
peispective upon the morality of the herd which 
IS hollow Nietzsche s comic hero is the Despisei the 
Blond Beast or else he is the Great Sick Man over- 
come by his disgust his nausea as he examines from 
his point outside the piemises of a morality we 
have nevei examined To feel the spell of this 
Tempter we must take the awful iisk of entering 
into a boimdaiy situation where nothing is taken 


foi gi anted and vheie all oui values must be found 
anew without help from the othei s Heie we walk 
alone upon the margin of Reason The Adveisary 
goes with us to this highest precipice of comedy 
the edge of the abyss wheie we glance with Nietzsche 
into Chaos There we must stand on the brink of 
Nonsense and Absurdity and not be dizzy If we do 
not fall, or plunge, we may be saved Only by taking 
this risk can we put Satan behind us Only thus can 
the Rebel leain what is Good The comic Feast of 
Lnreason is a test and a discovery and oui season 
spent mumming with the Loid of Misiule can show 
what will redeem us The Adversaiy must be ex 
pelled The Tempter must perish That is we must 
saciifice him to save ourselves 

Young Hamlet late from Wittenberg stands alone 
on the blink of this abyss sees himself as a ridicu 
lous fellow crawling between heaven and earth with 
more sms at his beck than he has time to act So he 
puts on the antic disposition of the fool And if a 
sense of contiadiction and absurdity is a cause of 
comedy then Hamlet is a profoundly comic charac 
ter He encounters what Kierkegaard calls either/oi 
choices the extremes that cannot be mediated but 
only transcended That is, the comic hero and the 
saint accept the iireconcilables in mans existence 
Both find themselves face to face with the Inex 
plicable and the Absurd When foi example, as 
Kieikegaard points out Abraham holds the knife 
above Isaac and at the command of God is about to 
slay his son he places himself outside and beyond 
all moral norms and is either quite simply a mur- 
derer or a believer He stands alone in a situation 
that allows no middle term whatever He meets an 
extreme peril that cannot be related to viitue or 
any human ethic His dilemma can only be tran- 
scended by a perspective from infinity — ^lookmg at 
it from the infinite distance of faith, a perspective 
so far extrapolated beyond ethics that it extends from 
eternity Then Abraham is rescued from the irrec- 
oncilables in his crisis 

The comic heio finds himself in situations hke 
Abrahams because comedy begins from the absurd 
and the inexphcable and like faith, tolerates the 
miraculous Dostoevsky as usual begins with the 
Unaccountable when old man Karamazov lies with 
Stmkmg Lizaveta and begets Smerdyakov who is 
as truly his son as the saintly Alyosha In the same 
way Miianda m The Tempest knows that good 
wombs have borne bad sons Antomo is proof Pros- 
pero accepts these mcompatibles m reality then 
transcends them by his perspective from infinity, 
for at the farthest reaches of his magical vision life 
IS like some dream that seems to come and fade 
Precisely because he is face to face with the Inex 
plicable the comic heio is eligible for rescue like 
Don Quixote, who is mad to the degiee of pouring 
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cuids over his poor head but who dies, like a saint 
m a state of giace 

Often the comic hero is lescued because Improvi 
sation and Unceitamty aie the premises of comic 
action and the goddess Foituna presides over gieat 
tiacts of the comic scene But the law of Inevitability 
or Necessity bears heavily on the tiagic hero who 
is not eligible for lescue because in tragedy man 
must somehow take responsibility for the flaws in 
the natuie of things or at least pay a penalty for 
them To be sure the tragic heio meets the Inex 
phcable — ^by what logic does Oedipus happen to 
confront his father on the road to Thebes and kill 
him m a nariow pass^ Behind tragedy too is a riddle 
of the Sphinx, the warning of oracles only hoarsely 
spoken In any case the tiagic poet feels some com 
pulsion to look backwards across the gulf of disaster 
and help us understand why the heio met his doom 
Or he must fortify us against the Inexplicable and 
reassuie us that Justice is not wrecked by it, whereas 
the comic artist can accept absurdities as the open 
premises of his account of life and not be troubled 
by them The comedian practices an art of exaggera 
tion, 01 ovei statement 

The tiagic heio howevei must heed some golden 
mean between exti ernes he does not dare play 
with life as the comic hero does The tragic hero 
meets either/or dilemmas but must pay some penalty 
foi not being able to conciliate mcompatibles His 
only lefuge from despair is a stoic endurance be 
tween those mcompatibles he must somehow prove 
himself adequate to the disasters he suffers The 
tragic poet cannot like the comic artist oi the re 
ligious hero look at mans struggle from mfinite 
distances and i evise its human weight oi its penalties^ 
Tragedy is a foim of ethical heroism suggesting that 
man is the measure even between desperate 
choices 

The tiagic heio noble and magnified can be of 
awesome stature The comic hero refuses to wear 
the trappings of moral or civil giandeur, usually 
preferring motley or the agility of the clown He is 
none the less man and Hamlet more than once 
rouses our suspicion that the tragic hero is eligible 
for comic loles or is it the other way round that 
Hamlet is a comic hero who generates tragic values^ 
The Prince touches his deepest meanings when he 
has on his antic humor Then he needs no grandeur 
to hide his weakness which is laughably naked 

Under the auspices of Fortuna comedy allows a 
play of charactei impossible in tragedy which re 
quiies a hero greater and better than most men 
but capable of error As Aristotle says, the tiagic 
heio cannot be eithei "depiaved or simply a victim 
of bad luck Corned) however delights to deal 
with those who are victims of bad luck along with 
those who are depraved or vicious — ^by means of 
the grotesque By disfiguiing the hated peison in 


cai mature comedy is able to elevate hatred to ait 
Swift evidently saw man as depraved and vicious 
and projected his hatred into the grotesques called 
Yahoos At the seveiest phase of giotesque we can 
behold the unnatuial figures of King Lear and his 
daughters who seem to have reduced life to horrors 
from which tragedy turns away The crazy Lear 
wails 

When we are bom we cry that we are come 

To this great stage of fools 

In this savage play men seem to be puppets (but 
not automatons) 

Cornford tells us why comedy can utilize the gro 
tesque In Greece and Rome comedy was gradually 
transmuted from religious Mystery to theatrical 
Mime So when comedy lost its appearance of bemg 
what originally and essentially it was a fertility 
celebiation the chaiacters tended to become gro 
tesques and the comedian continued using many 
of the stock masks tragedy had discarded The 
original chorus of celebiant animal figuies gave a 
name to some of Aristophanes comedies like The 
Birds and The Wasps The old goat choius and satyr 
masks invaded the final comic unit of the tetralogy 
The Impostor paiticulaily became a stylized steieo 
typed figure like the Vice in medieval plays with 
his lath dagger and his sortie from Hell Mouth In 
this way the comic personality did indeed become 
dehumanized when it was a vehicle foi making cer 
tain gestures — the automatic gestures of Punch and 
Fieri ot Aie not these lively creatures the ancestors 
of Taituffe and other cii matures^ They are born of 
Mime and live the repetitive existence of Bergsons 
manikins oscillating between life and art Yet we 
must once more remind ourselves that Falstaff bom 
of a mask generates a personality and tempera 
ment more human than his gestures entitle him to 

IV The Social Meanings of Comedy 

The tradition of Mime, Mask and Caricatuie 
then explains why Bergson thought with Stendhal 
that comedy requires a certain rigidity m the comic 
personage an msociahilite in the hero and a degree 
of insensihilite m the spectator But Falstaff breaks 
down this insensibility and offers us a sort of release 
and purgation Pierrot cannot Falstaff pioves what 
Freud suspected that comedy is a piocess of safe 
guarding pleasuie against the denials of leason 
which IS wary of pleasure Man cannot live by reason 
alone or forever under the rod of moral obligation, 
the admonition of the superego In the peison of 
Falstaff the supeiego takes a holiday The comedian 
is the self behaving as prodigal and bohemian Fiom 
its earliest davs comedy is an essential pleasure 
mechanism valuable to the spectator and the society 
m which he lives Comedy is a momentaiy and 
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publicly useful resistance to authority and an escape 
from its pressuies and its mechanism is a fiee dis 
charge of repiessed psychic energy or resentment 
thiough laughter Its purpose is comparable to the 
lelease of the dream except that the dream is private 
and asocial whereas the comic uproar is mfectious 
Fieud goes so far as to say The comical appears 
primal ily as an unintentional discovery in the social 
relations of human beings Meredith of couise em 
phasized more strongly than Beigson that comedy 
IS the ultimate cixilizei 

The ambivalence of comedy reappeais in its social 
meanings foi comedy is both hatied and revel 
rebellion and defense attack and escape It is revo 
lutionary and conser\ative Socially it is both sym 
pathy and persecution 

One of the strongest impulses comedy can dis 
chaige from the depths of the social self is our hatred 
of the alien, especially when the sti anger who 
IS different stirs any unconscious doubt about our 
own beliefs Then the comedian unerringly finds his 
audience the solid majority itself a silent prey to 
unrecognized fears He can point out our victim 
isolate him from sympathy and cmelly expose him 
to the penalty of our ridicule In this role the comic 
aitist is a conservative or even a reactionary 
who protects our self esteem Wherever comedy 
serves as a public defense mechanism it makes all 
of us hypocrites we try to laugh our doubts out of 
existence Wherever comedy is a symptom of fear 
our muth indicates the zeal with which we aie mal 
treating our scapegoat Certainly the laugh of the 
satirist IS often a sneer and there is an undei current 
of satire in most comedy 

To this extent the comic response is tribal and 
if it IS malicious uncivilized Any majority secretes 
venom against those who tiouble it then woiks off 
this venom in mocking some figure like Shylock the 
Jew, the Usurer hated by nght-thinking Christians 
precisely because he lives in the free and open 
market on a premise of ruthless competition Shylock 
IS the naked image of renaissance initiative, whose 
thrift is called greed only because he is Hebrew 
And thrift Shylock protests is blessing if men 
steal it not Could any gentile entrepreneui put it 
better^ The inconsistency is implied by the shadow 
of pathos falling across Shylock s ugly figure Let us 
avoid the old dispute whether Shylock is tragic 
it is clear enough that according to the confused 
premises of the play a Christian without money is 
tragic and a Jew without money is funny And Jews 
should be without money Unless the Jew is Jessica 
who becomes Christian by gilding heiself with 
ducats 

Granted that Shakespeare sees his victim in double 
perspective (for Shylock the monster becomes Shy 
lock the man when he asks If you prick us do we 
not bleed^ ) the Elizabethan audience probably did 


not see the Jew in this double way but took his 
grotesque figure to be a hateful and hated image of 
greed The higher the social charge in comedv the 
less the audience is likely to care about distinguish- 
mg tnith from prejudice The classical instance 
would be The Clouds a play in which Aiistophanes 
evidently leads a pack of light minded Athenians m 
hounding down sophists who have insulted the gods 
and shaken the ordinary pieties Never mind what 
questions the sophists really asked never mind 
whether we can answer their questions — ^we must 
quell these troublemakers 

Strike smite them spare tliem not for many reasons 

BUT MOST BECAUSE THEY HAVE BLASPHEMED THE GODS 

The attack m Molieres Highbrow Ladies is not so 
blunt but it IS none the less based on the premise 
that women are not entitled to be foppish they must 
be conveniently stupid 

Usually the comedian will addiess us with most 
assuiance when he is conservative when he affirms 
the secuiity of any group already unsure of itself 
In middle class societies particularly the comic art- 
ist often reassures the majority that its standards are 
impregnable or that other standards are not normal 
or sane Then the comedian banishes doubt by 
ridicule and is the diplomatic aitist 

Yet this defense of the status quo occurs m a 
society where there is a hidden conflict m social 
standards and the comedian may appear on the 
other side of the barricades with the revolutionaries 
Falstaff gleefully invites us to jom him in making 
bohemian sallies among the ranks of the Philistines 
bunging confusion to their hosts The veiy appear- 
ance of Shylock as a sympathetic villain indicates 
the malaise in Elizabethan society about rugged in- 
dividualism Similarly the figure of Taituffe is a 
focus for the conflict between an ideal of personal 
mtegrity and the unscrupulous piety of an acquisi- 
tive class In despising Tar tuff e we despise our own 
hypocrisy, whether it be a false puiitan asceticism 
or the slippery indulgence of the Jesuits Tartuffe 
could be bom only in a society anxious about its hon 
esty He is a sign of what we reject 

Or else the comedian can evade the conflict 
relieving the stress between competing ideals by 
laughter He may enable us to adjust incompatible 
standaids without resolving the clash between them 
Thus we laugh when Tartuffe brings our conflict into 
the open because we may not wish to recognize that 
we, too, seek power, women, and money and that 
all these may be more desirable than piety We 
Hugh at Tartuffe because we do not intend to see 
clearly what he means We may also laugh at Fal 
staff because we do not — must not — gi ant that good 
sherris sack is after all the real value of life and 
honor only a word Falstaff raises questions we wish 
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to blink, and we laugh at lim to prevent his damag- 
ing our convictions which are taboo 

In its hoisteious moods coirfced3^ annihilates the 
power of evil m the person of thie scapegoat Yet we 
have already seen that this tiumphant laughter is 
a mode of defense because the enemy who has 
power over us must be neutraliEzed by transforming 
him into a haimless victim Falstaff we have said 
has the sacred po'wer of a god of fertility therefore 
he must be disguised before he cam be laughed out 
of existence lest he threaten us too closely Comedy 
IS at once a defense against the Enemy and a vic- 
torious assault upon Him He vanishes m an explo- 
sion of choral mirth 

At its most tiumphant moments comic art frees 
us from peiil without destroying our ideals and with- 
out mustering the heavy artlleiy of the puiitan 
Comedy can be a means of masteimg our disillu- 
sions when we are caught in. a dishonest or stupid 
society After we recognize the misdoings the blun- 
ders we can liberate oniselves loy a confident wise 
laughter that bungs a cathaisis of our discontent We 
see the flaws in things but we do not always need 
to concede the victory even if live in a human 
woild If we can hugh wisely enough at oui selves 
and others, the sense of guilt dismay anxiety or 
fear can he lifted Unflinching and undaunted we 
see where we are This strengthens us as well as so- 
ciety 

When comic art is geneious enough it is a tn- 
umphant affirmation of truth — ^wlieh we see cannot 
be damaged by our f ailuies Great comic artists as- 
sume that truth may hear all liglits- ^ ^ In this belief 
lies the heroic couiage of the comedian The unvan- 
quishable Falstaff is an ageless witaess that truth can 
beai all lights this comic giant proves that honoi 
cannot be sullied m Eastcheap or on Gadshill He 
bleaks down our unreliable atttmdes — ^unreliable be- 
cause they aie oveiguarded His obscene questions 
strip us of our hnen decencies and free us from the 
iron yoke of confonnity Fhis high priest of comedy 
is doing us the seivice John M Jton giavely did m 
Areopagitica when he piotested against fugiti\e 
and cloisteied virtues That which puiifies us is 
trial Milton wiites, and trial is by what is con- 
trary Milton requues tiial by ‘"dusst and heat FtI- 
staff challenges us from alleys an<l bawdy houses 
He asks us to walk out of the whuted sepulchre v e 
have made into our world, and when we walk 
abroad with Falstaff we discover what John Milton 
discovered that txuth is strong neict to the Almighty 
and will not be put to the worse when she grapples 
with falsehood in open en counter 

To he able to laugh at evil and eiioi means that 
we have sui mounted them Coinedy may be a phil- 
osophic, as well as a psychological compensation 
Whenever we become aware tha^ttlns is not the best 
of possible worlds, we need thehielp of the comedim 


to meet the msupeiable defects of actuality We 
escape with him into a logical oider by laughing at 
the impel fections of the world about us the comic 
artist releases us fiom the limitations in things as 
they are Chafed by the deficiencies in reality the 
comedian may be moie intransigent than the trage 
dnn Tragedy accepts the flaw in the woild as it is, 
then ventures to find nobility in the mexoiable 
march of actual situations If the tragic illusion is 
potent enough we aie reconciled to the teais at the 
heait of things But unless he is in his diplomatic 
mood, the comedian refuses to make these conces 
sions to actuality and seives instead as chief tacti 
cian in a permanent resistance movement or rebel 
lion within the frontiers of human experience By 
temperament the comedian is often a fifth columnist 
m social life 

An outrageous rebel is that same picaresque knave 
Falstaff who dares us to stride with him acioss the 
boundaries of caution into the Walpuigis Night of a 
new philosophic order wheie one lives completely 
at ease Even the rococo comedy in Tristram Shandy 
is daring for Sterne trespasses smirkmgly against 
every decency for the sake of liberating his exquisite 
feelmgs One of the annoying mtransigents in oui 
own society was Andre Gide who temperamentally 
was unable to wiite tragedy but msisted on publish 
mg in the teeth of his serious fi lends, his diabolical 
Corydon Gide kept saying My function is to dis 
turb He is the classic type of comic artist who is 
agent provocateur In Gide and Goya and Swift the 
tenor of comedy is uncompiomising iireveient 

In her own quiet way Jane Austen devastates 
our compromises and complacencies — especially 
male complacency It is said one can read her novels 
and never guess that France was led with terror or 
that British tioops weie dying at Waterloo She 
leaves all that turmoil to the romantics Meanwhile 
Miss Austen placidly undeimmes the bastions of 
middle class propriety Her irreverence is calm, but 
she knows better than the romantics that one must 
not compromise ones honesty She is not the less 
dangerous because she operates inconspicuously 
There she resembles Hemy James who lays bare in 
his overbied prose the shameless vulgaiity of the 
haute howgeoisie We must not be deceived eithei 
about Miss Austens cool disposition which seems 
defensive, wary of bemg taken m She is using the 
caution native to those comic artists who contrive to 
piotect themselves agamst scorn while they are mak- 
mg us scorn others Her contempt is polite 

This IS comedy near its highest which Beigson 
and Meredith agiee, is a game played in social life 
In Two Sources of Morality and Religion Beigson 
desciibed two oideis of society the one unchanging 
mechanical stiatified conservative and closed 
the othei mobile organic fluid and open A colonv 
of insects is a closed oidei alert for dangei, attack 
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defense It is a society with Spartan eflficiency and 
ability to suivive The members of a closed society 
care nothing for humanity but live untioubled by 
di earns oi doubts The open society has a diflFerent 
morality because it is sensiti\e to the fringe of in- 
tuition vague and evanescent that envelops every 
clear idea Those living in an open society are self 
awaie, responsive to the nuance the not wholly- 
formulated The open society gives play to individ- 
uality true selfhood Stendhal s hero Julien Sorel 
belongs in an open societ) but is tiapped within the 
confines of a closed caste system So his adventuies 
become a picaresque comedy played at the expense 
of the insensitive people about him and of his own 
malaise 

To expand Bergson s idea a little we may say that 
the lower the comedy the more it needs a closed 
social order and the Tiigher the comedy the more 
the situation is open socially and morally The me- 
chanics of Shakespeaies Comedy of Errors are pos- 
sible in a situation firmly closed where events 
exactly balance each other in a series of neatly 
arranged coincidences The moral rigidity in this 
world is suggested by the Duke s mechanical para- 
lyzing ethic which causes him to say to Aegeon Foi 
we may pity though not pardon, thee 

The situation in Twelfth Night seems to be more 
open but really is not Behind the dehcate man 
ners m Illyria is a tightly closed social order, as the 
aspiiing Malvolio finds, to his distress and our de 
light The fellow is a bounder his eye is fixed hard 
on Olivia he is the butler who woos his mistress The 
man is a yellow stockinged fool and he is a fool first 
of all because he wishes to leap the barriers which 
are far too high At all costs Malvolio must not climb 
Obviously Malvolio is an ass — obviously Yet no more 
so than Su Andrew Aguecheek at whom we laugh 
but not malignly as we do at Malvolio Sir Andrew 
has a prerogative of asmimty in virtue of his birth 
He IS a natural not a bounder Hard mindedly we 
identify our scapegoat, Malvolio parading cross 
gartered even if we do not choose to see him for 
what socially he is the Impostor who must be ex- 
pelled with a vengeance Sir Andrew cannot be de 
valued by the sneer alone because he is guarded by 
his rank But Malvolio the popinjay louses our ar- 
chaic wrath at the Pretender — who is in this event 
our own social alter ego to be publicly tormented 
disclaimed icily denied Comedy of manners often 
releases the cruelty in a closed society and the stiff 
ranks in this society put us in unnatural positions 

At the height of comedy the whole situation 
opens in many directions Loves Laboui s Lost 
begins as if it were to be a closed comedy like 
Twelfth Night for the scene is the fastidious Aca 
deme in Navarre wheie some precious fools are 
pledgmg themselves to an ascetic life for three years 
depiivmg themselves of sleep food, and love 


Berowne alone piotests in the name of giace 
Then one by one the lordly fantasticoes fall m love 
with veiy fiail women and break then vows yield- 
ing to the flesh These wits bung themselves face to 
face with human realities But before they can re- 
adjust, the King of France dies and they all find 
themselves standmg at the mouth of the giave 
where they must pause The entire company dis- 
perses with a curiously somber and hesitant bene- 
diction You that way, we this way The play 
shows how the movement of high comedy is expand 
mg scattering itself from situation to situation always 
faither abroad opening toward othei possibilities, 
holding all m suspense Berowne is one of those 
who with Benedick and Mercutio and Hamlet can- 
not be at home in a closed plot a closed society a 
closed ethic 

Shakespeare s most open comedy — ^nearly mystic 
m Bergsons sense — ^is The Tempest, where all the 
machmery of plot is suspended m evanescent mean- 
mgs that are almost musical This play disperses mto 
unknown modes of being, where even Caliban can 
seek for grace The act of forgiveness is the moral 
pole of this comedy and under the spell of Pios- 
pero s sea-change we are able to look as if from afar 
backward upon the wrongs done m the dark abysm 
of the past Evil is there, m Antonio and Sebastian, 
m Stephano and Trmculo and Caliban but at these 
moral latitudes we can see even the vicious Antonio 
as if he were only a troubling recollection Amid de- 
vouring shows and strange noises human nature is 
transfigured Prospero s magic is the godlike charity 
of understanding thus endurmg all Usmg the tol- 
erance of high comedy and its confidence Prospero 
speaks gently to those who tried to kill him In this 
larger perspective sin seems to be the last delusion 
of man s mind, an error that is absuid Prospero s vi- 
sion of life is not tragic because sm is seen from 
distances that exempt man fiom disastrous penalties 
All miracles are performed at this height of comedy 
which brings us mto a shifting open world that con- 
tmumgly transforms itself without being emptied of 
the cruelest actualities Antonio is eager to murder 
with his thiee inches of obedient steel, yet these 
failings in men cannot damage the illusion that is 
truth The vile Antonio cannot destioy what is good 
Tiagic dangei is heie cancelled by a feat of moral m- 
sight The drama of Prospero s isle the farthest reach 
of comedy is an insubstantial pageant It is also a 
triumphant levision of life, a politics of illusion 

Bergson must have seen life as Prospero did, smce 
he described this politics of illusion m Two Sources 
of Morality and Religion 

The open society is the society which is deemed in prm 
ciple to embrace all humanity A dream dreamt now and 
agam by chosen souls it embodies on every occasion 
somethmg of itself m creations each of which through 
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a more or less far reaching transformation of man con- 
quers difEculties hitherto unconquerable 

Prosperos chanty is the imaginative fulfillment of 
an ethic such as Bergson mentions Theie is nothing 
in actuality to justify his mercy, his confidence or 
his vision yet these master the failings of natuie and 
woik a change in man Comedy is indeed like a 
dream as even Bergson perhaps did not suspect In 
saymg that life is rounded with a sleep Prospero is 
but repeating the woids spoken by Theseus king 
of a realm where there were midsummer-night 
dreams foi when Theseus saw the silly mteilude 
rudely played by the mechanicals in honor of him 
and Hippolyta he explained The best m this kind 
are but shadows and the worst are no worse if im- 
agination amend them Theseus saw that the 
drama was there even if it was badly played and he 
was grateful to the wi etched players, who gamed 
then triumph not on their poor stage but in Theseus 
fancy 

The high comic vision of life is humane, an 
achievement of man as a social bemg Meredith ad- 
dressed himself to our united social intelligence, 
which is the Comic Spirit He suspected that com- 
edy IS the ultimate civilizer If Prosperos comedy 
is transcendentally open Merediths social com- 
edy remains a worldly discipline with nevertheless, 
full moral ovei tones In all civilized societies, Mere- 
dith insists the comic spirit must hover overhead, 
its lips diawn in a slim, hungry smile, wary and 
tense, thoughtfully eager to see the absurdities of 
polite men and women Kierkegaard might have 
been describmg Merediths faun when he said the 
comic spirit is not wild or vehement, its laughter 
IS not shrill For Kierkegaard too, the highest com 
edy like the highest pathos rarely attracts attention 
by makmg great shows Only the lower foims of the 
comical do show themselves by something extrinsic 
The highest in life does not make a showing because 
it belongs to the last sphere of mwaidness No so 
ciety is in good health without laughing at itself 
quietly and privately, no character is sound without 
self scrutiny without turnmg mward to see wheie it 
may have overreached itself The perception of the 
self as comic touches the quick and honest self m- 
spection must brmg a sense of the comical This kind 
of awareness is an initiation into the civilized con- 
dition, it lightens the burden of selfishness cools the 
heat of the ego makes us impiessionable by others 

So the comic spirit keeps us pure in mind by re- 
quirmg that we regard ourselves skeptically Indeed 
dus spirit IS an agent of that civilizing activity Mat- 
thew Arnold called criticism which is essential to 
culture It IS an activity necessary to middle class 
society where we gravitate easily toward that dead 
center of self satisfaction, the Philistme Arnold tells 
US why criticism brings salvation, and why culture 
IS criticism 


And thus culture begets a dissatisfaction which is of 
the lughest possible value in stemming the common tide 
of mens thoughts m a wealthy and industrial com 
munit) and which saves the future as one may hope 
from being vulgarized even if it cannot save the present 
{Culture and Anarchy) 

Shakespeare s plays says Meiedith are satmated 
with the golden light of comedy — the comedy that is 
redemptive as tiagedy cannot be Consider what 
happens m Much Ado About Nothing when Bene 
dick makes the startling comic discovery that he 
himself together with the other mistaken people in 
the play is a fool Here is a moral peiception that 
competes with tragic recognition The irony of 
Benedicks recognition is searching for he has 
boasted, all along, that he cannot find it in his heart 
to love any of Eve s daughters, least of all Beatrice 
And Beatrice for her part has avowed she will 
never be fitted with a husband until God makes men 
of some other metal than earth Both these charac 
teis are too deep of draught to sail m the shoal wa 
ters of sentimentality and both have bravely laid 
a course of their own far outside the matchmaking 
that goes easily on in Messina Each is a mocker or 
eiron but in being so, each becomes the boastei 
(alazon) betrayed into the valiant pose that they 
are exempt from love Then they both walk wide 
eyed, like proud Oedipus into the trap they have 
laid for themselves There they see themselves as 
they are When Benedick hears himself called hard 
hearted he suffers the bewildeiment of comic dis 
covery and knows that his pose as mocker is no 
longer tenable So he turns his scornful eye inward 
upon his own vanity if Beatrice is sick for love of 
his ribald self he must give up his misogyny and get 
him a wife He yields himself absurdly to Beatrice 
saying Happy are they that hear their detractions 
and can put them to mending At the extreme of 
his own shame Benedick is compelled to see himself 
as he sees others togethei along a low horizon Thus 
occur the comic purgation the comic resignation to 
the human lot the comic humbling of the proud the 
comic ennobling after an act of blindness Those 
who play a comic role like Benedick or Berowne or 
Meiedith s Sir Willoughby Patterne wrongheadedlv 
are liable to achieve their own defeat and afterwards 
must hide their scars The comic and the tragic he 
roes alike learn through suffermg albeit suffering 
in comedy takes the form of humiliation disappoint 
ment, or chagrin instead of death 

There is a comic road to wisdom as well as a 
tragic road There is a comic as well as a tragic con- 
trol of life And the comic control may be more usa 
ble more relevant to the human condition in all its 
normalcy and confusion, its many unreconciled di 
rections Comedy as well as tragedy can tell us that 
the vanity of the world is foolishness before the gods 
Comedy dares seek truth m the slums of Eastcheap 
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or the crazy landscape Don Quixote wanders across 
or on the enchanted Prospero isle By mild inward 
laughter it tries to keep us sane in the drawing room 
among decent men and women It tells us diat 
man is a giddy thing, yet does not despair of men 
Comedy gives us recognitions healing as the recogni- 
tions of tragic art They aie sometimes revelations 
and come m the moonht forest of a summer night 
then Bottom with his ass head is tiansfoimed to a 
Seer a Visionary and Bottoms Dieam is apocalyp 
tic For Bottom the pooi weavei repoits 1 have 
had a dream past the wit of man to say what dieam 
it was Man is but an ass if he go about to expound 
this dream After this midnight dream everything 
is seen from a new distance, as Hermia says 

Methmks I see these things with parted eye 

When every thing seems double 

Tragedy needs a more single vision than comedy, 
for the comic perception comes only when we take 
a double view — that is, a human view — of ourselves 
a perspective by incongruity Then we take part in 
the ancient rite that is a Debate and a Carnival a 
Sacrifice and a Feast 


Notes on the Text 

1 Most of what I say about Freuds interpretation of 
comedy derives from Wtt and Its Relation to the Un 
conscious But I have also drawn upon Ernst Kris 
Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art (1952) to describe 
what the unconscious contributes to comic art especially 
the grotesque and also on A P Rossiter English Drama 
from Early Times to the Elizabethans (1950) which 
has some useful passages on caricature The remarks 
upon art as an interruption in normal consciousness are 
based on Anton Ehrenzweig Psycho'- Analysis of Artistic 
Vision and Hearing 1953 

2 This theory of laughter as being due to a bisocia 
tion of sensibility is discussed at length in Arthur 
Koestler Insight and Outlook 1949 

3 Anthony M Ludovici The Secret of Laughter 
1932 

4 Probably the most important discussion of satamc 
laughter is Baudelaires brief essay On the Essence of 
Laughter and In General On the Comic in the Plastic 
Arts which appeared as early as 1855 and was reprinted 
m Aesthetic Curiosities 

5 According to L C Knights comedy is essentially a 
serious activity ( Notes on Comedy in Determinations 
ed F R Leavis 1934) 

6 As Edith Hamilton says in The Greek Way 

7 The scale of comic effects is arranged in Alan 
Reynolds Thompson The Anatomy of Drama, 1942 
Chapter VI I have modified Thompson s scale m certam 
ways 


8 Behind my whole discussion of this rite and my whole 
account of the inconsistent theories necessary to explain 
comedy is Francis M Cornford The Origin of Attic 
Comedy 1914 Cornford s interpretation seems to me 
to offer our only means of understanding the incom 
patibles m comedy without laymg ourselves open to a 
charge of willful illogicahty These mcompatibles in 
comedy are also dealt with effectively in Johan Huizinga 
Homo Ludens and in £lie Aubouin Technique et psy 
chologie du comique See also Northrop Frye The 
Argument of Comedy in English Institute Essays 
1948 

9 Gertrude Rachel Levy in The Gate of Horn ( 1948 ) 
p 319 ff stresses this interpretation but again my 
primary debt is to Cornford 

10 This parody is described in A P Rossiter English 
Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans 1950 

11 In discussing the nature of the Fool and his many 
roles I have relied heavily on Enid Welsford The Fool 
1935 as well as on Kris Psychoanalytic Explorations in 
Art 1952 and J A K Thomson Irony 1927 

12 In The Dark Voyage and the Golden Mean Albert 
Cook advances the ingenious but somewhat narrow 
gauge theory that tragedy ventures to make the Dark 
Voyage toward Risk and Wonder whereas comedy stays 
safely within the limits of a Golden Mean This is a 
tenable argument certainly however the distinction can 
hardly be made this simply and the comedian is often a 

revolutionary as well as a diplomatic artist 

13 The best discussion of the comphcated psychology be 
hind this sort of comedy seems to me Hugh Dalziel Dun 
can Language and Literature in Society 1953 which I 
have utilized in the following comments 

14 So argues Duncan p 53 ff Ernst Gassirer has also 
written a major comment on the sympathetic vision 
of the great comic artists who he says bring us close 
to the realities of our human world and dissolve our 
scorn m a laughter tliat liberates us {Essay on Man) 

15 James Feibleman In Praise of Comedy p 178 ff 
develops this view and shows how comedy is a form of 

rebeUion against things as they are 

16 The pomt is made by Paul Goodman The Structure 
of Literature 1954 p 89ff 


STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What are the meanings of comedy which Sypher dis 
tingmshes^ Do you find these discrimmations usefuP 
Are they applicable to the comedies you have read^ 

2 From what fields of evidence does Sypher draw his 
conclusions^ How does he use them compared with 
Fergusson and Knight? 

3 Could you apply the prmciples of cnticism upheld by 
Fergusson Knight and Sypher to the movies^ Would 
they be helpfuF 

4 Which of the essays on die drama did you find most 
suggestive and why^ 
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THE ART OF POETRY 


The Study of Poetry 

Matthew Arnold 

Of all the towering figures of the nineteenth century 
though some now are a little stooped perhaps none 
speaks more directly and intimately to us today than does 
Matthew Arnold Almost all the important themes of con 
temporaiy poetry — ^the isolation of the individual the 
separation of the artist from society life conceived as 
the prison house of routine the galling limits of mans 
knowledge the indifference of the gods and of nature the 
disintegration of hitherto accepted values the failure of 
the heroes of the mind of the past the conflicts between 
the sensual and the spiritual between religion and 
science between responsibility and escape the feehng of 
hving uncertainly in an age of transition — all these 
themes were expressed by Arnold in clear and moving 
poetry Yet if he gave way to despair in his poems in 
his life work as inspector of schools and in his prose 
writings Arnold took a more positive and sanguine point 
of view He strove for a singleness of purpose he re 
jected the sense of isolation he thought that man could 
lift himself from the morass he held that poetry at its 
best could exercise a civihzing effect on society As a 
critic Arnold is thought of as magisterial but no one 
who reads his lucid and supple prose almost conver 
sational in tone can think of Arnold laying down the 
law Rather he seeks to persuade by reason by apt 
quotation by the use of the simple repeated slogan al 
most by the charm of his literary personality The Study 
of Poetry was published in 1880 as the General Intro- 
duction to The English Poets edited by T H Ward and 
reafiirms Arnold s belief in the high function of poetry m 
society In it will be found his characteristic devices of 
persuasion the ease and urbanity of the style the single 
theme repeated again and again the right quotation die 
praise of the classics and of the Enghsh romantics and 
sounding above all the high moral note 

T^he future of poetiy is immense because in 
poetiy, where it is worthy of its high destinies our 
lace as time goes on will find an ever surer and 
surer stav There is not a creed which is not shaken 
not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be 
questionable not a received tradition which does not 
thi eaten to dissolve Our religion has materialised it 
self m the fact in the supposed fact it has attached 
its emobon to the fact and now the fact is failing it 
But for poetiy the idea is everything the rest is a 


woild of illusion, of divine illusion Poetry attaches 
Its emotion to the idea the idea is the fact The 
sbongest part of our religion today is its unconscious 
poeby 

Let me be pennitted to quote these words of my 
own as uttering the thought which should in my 
opmion, go with us and govern us in all our study of 
poeby In the present woik it is the course of one 
great contributory stream to the world iiver of poeby 
that we are invited to follow We are heie invited to 
tiace the sbeam of Enghsh poetry But whether we 
set ourselves as here, to follow only one of the several 
sbeams that make the mighty river of poeby, or 
whether we seek to know them all our governing 
thought should be the same We should conceive of 
poeby woithily and moie highly than it has been 
the custom to conceive of it We should conceive of it 
as capable of higher uses and called to higher des- 
tmies than those which in general men have assigned 
to it hitherto More and more mankind will discover 
that we have to bun to poetry to mterpret life for 
us to console us to sustain us Without poeby our 
science will appear incomplete and most of what now 
passes with us for religion and philosophy will be 
replaced by poeby Science I say will appear in 
complete without it For finely and truly does Words 
worth call poetry the impassioned expression which 
IS in the countenance of all science and what is a 
countenance without its expression? Again Words 
worth finely and buly calls poetry the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge our religion, parading 
evidences such as those on which the popular mind 
relies now our philosophy pluming itself on its rea- 
sonings about causation and finite and infinite bemg 
what are they but the shadows and dreams and false 
shows of knowledge^ The day will come when we 
shall wondei at ourselves for having busted to them, 
for having taken them seriously and the more we 
perceive their hollowness, the more we shall prize 
the breath and finer spirit of knowledge offered to 
us by poetry 

But if we conceive thus highly of the desbmes of 
poetry we must also set our standard for poetry high 
since poeby to be capable of fulfilling such high 
destinies must be poetry of a high order of excel 
lence We must accustom ourselves to a high stand- 
ard and to a sbict judgment Samte Beuve relates 
that Napoleon one day said when somebody was 
spoken of in his presence as a charlatan Charlatan 
as much as you please, but where is theie not charla- 
tanism^ — Yes, answers Samte Beuve in politics 
in the art of governing mankind that is peihaps true 
But m the order of thought in art the glory the 
eternal honoui is that charlatanism shall find no en- 
hance herein lies the inviolableness of that noble 
porbon of man s being It is admirably said and let 
us hold fast to it In poetry, which is thought and art 
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in one it is the gloiy, the eternal honour, that chaila 
tinism shall find no entiance that this noble sphere 
be kept inviolate and inviolable Charlatanism is foi 
confusing or obliterating the distinctions between ex 
cellent and infeiior sound and unsound or only half 
sound tiue and untiue oi only half true It is charla 
tamsm conscious or unconscious whenever we con 
fuse 01 obliterate these And in poetiy moie than 
anywheie else it is unpermissible to confuse oi ob 
literate them Foi in poetiy the distinction between 
excellent and inferior sound and unsound or only 
half sound tiue and untrue or only half tiue is of 
pai amount impoitance It is of paramount importance 
because of the high destinies of poetiy In poetry as 
in ciiticism of life under the conditions fixed for such 
a criticism by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty the spint of our lace will find we have said 
as time goes on and as other helps fail its consolation 
and stay But the consolation and stay will be of 
power in proportion to the power of the criticism of 
life And the criticism of life will be of power in 
pioportion as the poetry conveymg it is excellent 
rather than inferioi sound rather Aan unsound or 
half sound true rather than untrue or half true 
The best poetry is what we want, the best poetry 
will be found to have a power of forming sustaining 
and delighting us as nothmg else can A clearer 
deeper sense of the best in poetry, and of the strength 
and ]oy to be drawn from it is the most precious 
benefit which we can gather from a poetical col 
lection such as the present And yet in the very 
natme and conduct of such a collection there is in 
evitably something which tends to obscure m us the 
consciousness of what our benefit should be and to 
distiact us from the pursuit of it We should there 
fore steadily set it before our minds at the outset 
and should compel ourselves to revert constantlv to 
the thought of it as we proceed 

Yes, constantly in readmg poetry a sense for the 
best, the really excellent, and of the strength and joy 
to be drawn from it, should be present m our mmds 
and should govern our estimate of what we read 
But this real estimate, the only true one is liable to 
be superseded if we aie not watchful by two other 
kmds of estimate the historic estimate and the per 
sonal estimate both of which are fallacious A poet 
01 a poem may count to us historically they may 
count to us on grounds personal to om selves, and 
they may count to us really They may count to us 
historically The course of development of a nation s 
language thought and poetry is profoundly interest 
mg and by regarding a poet s work as a stage in this 
course of development we may easily bring ourselves 
to make it of more importance as poetiy than m itself 
It really is we may come to use a language of quite 
exaggerated praise in ciiticismg it in short to over 


rate it So arises in our poetic judgments tlie fallacy 
caused by the estimate which we may call histone 
Then again, a poet or poem may count to us on 
grounds pei sonal to oui selves Oui personal affinities 
likings and circumstances have great powei to sway 
our estimate of this oi that poet s work and to make 
us attach more impoitance to it as poetiy than m 
itself it leally possesses because to us it is or has 
been of high impoitance Heie also we over late the 
object of our mteiest and applv to it a language of 
piaise which is quite exaggerated And thus we get 
the souice of a second fallacy in our poetic judg 
ments — the fallacy caused by an estimate which we 
may call personal 

Both fallacies aie natural It is evident how natu 
rally the study of the history and development of 
poetry may incline a man to pause over reputations 
and works once conspicuous but now obscure and to 
quarrel with a careless public for skipping, in obedi 
ence to mere tradition and habit fiom one famous 
name or work in its national poetiy to another, igno 
lant of what it misses and of the reason for keeping 
what It keeps and of the whole process of growth in 
Its poetiy The French have become diligent students 
of their own early poetiy, which they long neglected 
the study makes many of them dissatisfied with their 
so called classical poetry the court tragedy of the 
seventeenth century a poetry which Pelhsson long 
ago reproached with its want of the hue poetic 
stamp with its politesse sterile et rampante but 
which nevertheless has reigned in France as abso 
lutely as if it had been the perfection of classical 
poetry indeed The dissatisfaction is natural )et a 
lively and accomplished critic M Charles d Heiicault 
the editor of Clement Marot, goes too fai when he 
says that ^the cloud of glory playing round a classic 
is a mist as dangerous to the future of a liter atm e as 
it is mtolerable for the purposes of history It hin 
ders he goes on it hmders us from seeing more 
than one single pomt the culminating and excep 
tional point file summary fictitious and arbitrary of 
a thought and of a work It substitutes a halo for a 
physiognomy it puts a statue where there was once 
a man, and hiding from us all trace of the laboui the 
attempts, the weaknesses the failures it claims not 
study but veneration it does not show us how the 
thing is done it imposes upon us a model Above all 
for the historian this creation of classic personages is 
inadmissible for it withdraws the poet from his time 
from his proper life, it breaks historical relationships, 
it blinds criticism by conventional admiration and 
renders the investigation of literary origins unac 
ceptable It gives us a human personage no longer 
but a God seated immovable amidst His perfect 
work like Jupiter on Olympus and hardly will it be 
possible for the young student to whom such woik 
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IS exhibited at such a distance from him, to believe 
that it did not issue leady made fiom that divine 
head 

All this IS bnllnntly and tellingly said but we 
must plead for a distinction E\eivthing depends on 
the re lilt) of a poets classic character If he is a 
dubious classic let us sift him if he is a false classic 
let us explode him But if he is a real classic if his 
woik belongs to the class of the \eiy best (for this 
is the true and right meaning of the woid classic 
classical) then the gieat thing for us is to feel and 
en]oy his work as deeply as ever we can and to ap- 
pieciate the wide difference between it and all work 
which has not the same high character This is what 
IS salutary this is what is foimative, this is the great 
benefit to be got from the study of poetry Every- 
thing which intei feres with it which hinders it 
is mjuiious True we must lead our classic with 
open eyes and not with eyes blinded with super 
stition we must peiceive when his work comes shoit 
when it drops out of the class of the very best and 
we must rate it m such cases at its proper value 
But the use of this negative criticism is not in itself 
It IS entirely in its enabling us to have a clearer sense 
ind a deeper enjoyment of what is truly excellent To 
trace the labour the attempts the weaknesses the 
failures of a genuine classic, to acquaint oneself with 
his time and his life and historical relationships is 
mere literary dilettantism unless it has that clear 
sense and deeper enjoyment for its end It may be 
said that the more we know about a classic the better 
we shall enjoy him and if we lived as long as Me 
thuselah and had all of us heads of perfect clearness 
and wills of perfect steadfastness this might be true 
in fact as it is plausible in theory But the case here 
IS much the same as the case with the Greek and 
Latin studies of our schoolboys The elaborate philo- 
logical groundwork which we require them to lay is 
in theory an admirable preparation for appreciat- 
ing the Greek and Latin authors worthily The more 
thoroughly we lay the gioundwork the better we 
shall be able it may be said to enjoy the authors 
True if time were not so short and schoolboys wits 
not so soon tired and their power of attention ex 
hausted only as it is the elaborate philological 
preparation goes on but the authors are little known 
and less enjoyed So with the investigator of Tiistoric 
oiigms in poetry He ought to enjoy the true classic 
all the better foi his investigations he often is dis- 
tracted from the enjoyment of the best and with the 
less good he overbusies himself and is prone to over 
rate it in proportion to the trouble which it has cost 
him 

The idea of tracing historic origins and histoncal 
relationships cannot be absent from a compilation 
like the present And naturally the poets to be ex- 


hibited in it will be assigned to those peisons for 
exhibition who are known to piize them highly rather 
than to tliose who have no special mclmation to- 
wards them Moreover the very occupation with an 
author and the business of exhibiting him disposes 
us to affirm and amplify his importance In the pies 
ent work therefore we aie suie of frequent temp 
tation to adopt the histone estimate or the personal 
estimate and to forget the real estimate, which latter 
nevertheless, we must employ if we are to make 
poetry yield us its full benefit So high is that benefit 
the benefit of clearly feeling and of deeply enjoying 
the really excellent, the tiuly classic in poetry, that 
we do well I say to set it fixedly before oui minds 
as our object in studying poets and poetry and to 
make the desire of attaining it the one principle to 
which, as the Imitation says whatever we may read 
or come to know, we always return Cum multa 
legeris et cognoveris, ad iinum semper oportet redire 
pnncipium 

The historic estimte is likely in especial to affect 
our judgment and our language when we are dealing 
with ancient poets the personal estimate when we 
aie dealing with poets our contemporaries, or at any 
late modern The exaggerations due to the historic 
estimate are not in themselves perhaps, of very much 
gravity Their report hardly enters the general ear 
probably they do not always impose even on the 
literary men who adopt them But they lead to a 
dangerous abuse of language So we hear Caedmon 
amongst our own poets compaied to Milton I have 
already noticed the enthusiasm of one accomplished 
French critic for historic origins Another eminent 
French critic M Vitet comments upon that famous 
document of the early poetry of his nation the 
Chanson de Roland It is indeed a most interesting 
document The joculator or jongleur Taillefer who 
was with William the Conqueror s army at Hastings 
marched before the Norman troops, so said the tra- 
dition singing of Charlemagne and of Roland and 
of Oliver, and of the vassals who died at Roncevaux 
and it is suggested that in the Chanson de Roland by 
one Turoldus or Theroulde a poem preserved in a 
manusenpt of the twelfth century in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford we have certainly the matter 
perhaps even some of the words of the chant which 
Taillefer sang The poem has vigour and fieshness 
it IS not without pathos But M Vitet is not satisfied 
with seeing in it a document of some poetic value, 
and of very high histone and linguistic value he sees 
in it a grand and beautiful work a monument of epic 
genius In its general design he finds the grandiose 
conception m its details he finds the constant union 
of simplicity with greatness, which are the marks 
he truly says, of the genume epic and distinguish it 
fiom the artificial epic of literary ages One thinks of 
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Homer this is the sort of praise which is given to 
Homer and justly given Higher praise there cannot 
well be and it is the praise due to epic poetry of the 
highest order only and to no othei Let us try then 
the Chanson de Roland at its best Roland, mortally 
wounded lay himself down under a pine tiee with 
his face turned towards Spam and the enemy — 

De plusurs choses a remembrer It prist 
De tantes teres cume li bers cunqmst 
De dulce France des humes de sun lign 
De Carlemagne sun seignor ki I nurnt ^ 

That IS primitive work I repeat with an undeniable 
poetic quality of its own It deserves such praise 
and such praise is suflBcient for it But now turn to 
Homer — 

Os dparo Tovs 6 7 ) 87 ] kolte^^^v <l)v<ri^oos ala 
ev AaKEdaCfiovL av8i ev TrarptSi yaiTj 2 

We are heie m another world, another order of 
poetry altogethei here is lightly due such supieme 
praise as that which M Vitet gives to the Chanson 
de Roland If our words aie to have any meaning if 
our judgments are to have any solidity we must not 
heap that supreme piaise upon poetry of an ordei 
immeasurably inferior 

Indeed there can be no more useful help foi dis- 
coveimg what poetiy belongs to the class of the truly 
excellent and can therefore do us most good than 
to have always m ones mind lines and expressions 
of the great masters and to apply them as a touch- 
stone to other poetry Of course we are not to require 
this other poetry to resemble them it may be very 
dissimilar But if we have any tact we shall find 
them when we have lodged them well in our minds 
an infallible touchstone for detecting the presence 01 
absence of high poetic quality and also the degree 
of this quality in all othei poetiy which we may 
place beside them Short passages even single lines 
will serve our tuin quite suflBciently Take the two 
lines which I have just quoted from Homer, the poet s 
comment on Helens mention of her brothers, — or 
take his 

A deiKoj Ti (T<l)UiL dS/aev UtjXtjl avaKri 
Qvrjrca V7)eis 8 eardy ayTjpia r aSavarca re 
7} tya 8vffT7\voL<n per aySpatny a\ye extjtov ^ 

the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus — or take 
finally his 

Kai (re yepov, rh irpiy pey aKovopey oX^lov eivai ^ 

^ [ And he began to recall many things The many countries 
the knight had conquered Sweet France the men of his lineage 
Charlemagne his lord who brought him up ] 

[ So she said but the life giving earth already held them fast 
in Lacedaemon their dear native land ] 

3 [ Ah wretched pair why did we give you to King Peleus a 
mortal while you are immortal and forever young? Was it that 
among ill fated men you should suffer? ] 

* [ And you old man as we have heard were happy in former 
times 3 


the words of Achilles to Piiam a suppliant before 
him Take that incomparable line and a half of Dante, 
Ugolmos tremendous words — 

lo no piangeva st dentro impietrai 
Ptangevan elk 

take the lovely words of Beatrice to Virgil — 

lo son fatta da Dio sua merce tale 
Che la vostra miser la non mi tange 
Ne fiamma desto incendio non massale ® 

take the simple but perfect single line — 

In la sua volontade e nostra pace 

Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Henry the 
Fourths expostulation with sleep — 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship boy s eyes and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 

and take, as well Hamlet s dying request to Hoiatio — 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart 
Absent thee from felicity awhile 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story 

Take of Milton that Miltonic passage 

Darken d so yet shone 
Above them all the archangel but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench d and care 
Sat on his faded cheek 

add two such lines as 

And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome 

and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of 
Pioserpme the loss 

which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world 

These few lines if we have tact and can use them 
aie enough even of themselves to keep cleai and 
sound our judgments about poetiy to save us from 
fallacious estimates of it, to conduct us to a leal 
estimate 

The specimens I have quoted differ widely fiom 
one another but they have in common this the pos 
session of the veiy highest poetical quality If we are 
thoroughly penetrated by their power we shall find 
that we have acquired a sense enabling us whatever 
poetry may be laid before us to feel the degree m 
which a high poetical quality is present 01 wanting 
there Critics give themselves great labour to draw 

5 C I did not v.eep so grew to stone within They wept 3 
® C God in his mercy has so made me that your misery does not 
touch me nor the flame of this fire assail me 3 
[ In His will is our peace 3 
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out what in the abstract constitutes the characters 
of a high qualitv of poetry It is much better simply 
to ha\e lecouise to concrete examples — ^to take 
specimens of poetiy of the high the very highest 
quality and to sa\ The chaiacteis of a high quality 
of poetiy are what is expiessed there They are far 
btttei recognized by being felt in the verse of the 
master than by being perused m the prose of the 
critic Nevertheless if we are urgently pressed to give 
some ciitical account of them we may safely per 
haps venture on laying down not indeed how and 
why the chai acters arise but where and in what they 
aiise They are m the mattei and substance of the 
poetiy and they are in its manner and style Both 
of these the substance and matter on the one hand 
the style and manner on the other, have a maik an 
accent of high beauty woith and power But if we 
are asked to define this mark and accent in the ab- 
stract 0111 answei must be No for we should thereby 
be darkening the question not clearing it The mark 
and accent are as given by the substance and matter 
of that poetry by the stvle and manner of that 
poetry and of all othei poetry which is akin to it in 
quality 

Only one thing we may add as to the substance 
and mattei of poetry guiding ourselves by Aristotle s 
profound observation that the superiority of poetry 
o\er history consists in its possessing a higher 
truth and a higher seriousness {xj/Lkoaoil/wTepov 
(TirovtaLor^pov) Let US add therefore to what we 
ha\ e said this that the substance and matter of the 
best poetiy acquire their special character from 
possessing m an eminent degree truth and seiious- 
ness We may add yet fuither what is in itself evi- 
dent that to the style and manner of the best poetry 
then special chaiacter their accent is given by their 
diction and even yet more by their movement And 
though we distinguish between the two characters 
the two accents of superioiity yet they are never- 
theless vitally connected one with the other The 
superior chaiacter of truth and seriousness m the 
matter and substance of the best poetry is msepa 
rable from the superiority of diction and movement 
marking its style and manner The two superiorities 
are closely related and aie m steadfast pioportion 
one to the othei So fai as high poetic tiuth and sen 
ousness aie wanting to a poets matter and substance 
so far also we may be suie will a high poetic stamp 
of diction and movement be wanting to his style and 
manner In proportion as this high stamp of diction 
and movement again, is absent from a poets style 
and mannei we shall find, also, that high poetic truth 
and seiiousness are absent from his substance and 
matter 

So stated these are but diy generalities, then- 
whole force lies in then application And I could wish 
every student of poetry to make the application of 


them for himself Made by himself the application 
would impress itself upon his mind far more deeply 
than made by me Neither will my limits allow me to 
make anv full application of the geneialities above 
propounded but in the hope of bringing out at 
any late some significance in them and of estab 
lishmg an important principle more firmly by then 
means I will in the space which lemains to me 
follow lapidly from the commencement the course of 
oui English poetry with them m my view 

Once more I return to the early poetry of France 
with which our own poetry m its origins is indis 
solubly connected In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that seed tune of all modern language and 
liteiature the poetry of France had a clear pre- 
dominance in Europe Of the two divisions of that 
poetiy its productions in the langue doil and its 
productions in the langue doc the poetiy of the 
langue doc of southern France, of the troubadours 
is of importance because of its effect on Italian 
literature, — the fiist liteiature of modem Europe to 
stake the true and grand note and to bring forth as 
m Dante and Petrarch it brought forth classics But 
the predominance of French poetiy in Europe dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is due to its 
poetry of the langue doil the poetry of northern 
France and of the tongue which is now the French 
language In the twelfth century the bloom of this 
romance poetry was eailier and stronger in England 
at the court of our Anglo Norman kings than in 
France itself But it was a bloom of French poetry 
and as our native poetry formed itself it formed 
itself out of this The lomance-poems which took 
possession of the heait and imagination of Europe 
m the twelfth and thirteenth centuries aie French 
they are as Southey justly says the pride of 
French liter atm e nor have we anything which can 
be placed in competition with them Themes were 
supplied from all quarters but the romance setting 
which was common to them all and which gamed 
the ear of Europe, was French This constituted for 
the French poetry literature and language at the 
height of the Middle Age an unchallenged pre- 
dominance The Italian Brunette Latini the master 
of Dante -wrote his Treasure in French because he 
says la parleure en est plus delitable et plus com- 
mune a toutes gens In the same century the thir- 
teenth the French romance writer Christian of 
Troyes formulates the claims in chivalry and letters 
of France, his native country as follows — 

Or vous ert par ce hvre apris 
Que Gresse ot de chevalene 
Le premier los et de clergie 
Puis Vint chevalene d Rome 
Et de la clergie la some 
Qui ore est en France venue 
Diex doinst qu ele i soit retenue 
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Ft que U lius It abelisse 
Tant que de France nme 
L onoi qm s i est arestee^ s 

Now by this book you will learn that fiist Greece 
had the renown for chivaliy and letters then chivaliy 
and the piimac} in letters passed to Rome and now 
it IS come to Fiance God grant it may be kept there 
and that the place may please it so well that the 
honour which has come to make stay in France may 
never depait thence^ 

Yet it IS now all gone this French romance poetiy 
of which the weight of substance and the power of 
style aie not unfairly represented by this extract from 
Chiistian of Troyes Only by means of the historic 
estimate can we persuade ourselves not to think that 
any of it is of poetical importance 

But m the fouiteenth century theie comes an Eng 
lishman nouiished on this poetry taught his trade 
by this poetry getting woids rhyme metre from this 
poetiy foi even of that stanza which the Italians 
used and which Chaucei deiived immediately from 
the Italians the basis and suggestion was piobably 
given m Fiance Chaucer (I have alieady named 
him) fascinated his contemporaiies but so too did 
Christian of Troyes and Wolfram of Eschenbach 
Chaucer s powei of fascination however is endunng 
his poetical importance does not need the assistance 
of the historic estimate it is real He is a genuine 
source of ]oy and strength which is flowing still foi 
us and will flow always He will be read as time 
goes on far more generally than he is read now His 
language is a cause of diflBculty for us but so also, 
and I think in quite as great a degree is the Ian 
guage of Burns In Chaucers case, as m that of 
Burns it is a difficulty to be unhesitatingly accepted 
and overcome 

If we ask ourselves wherein consists the immense 
superiority of Chaucei s poetiy over the romance 
poetry — ^why it is that in passing from this to Chaucer 
we suddenly feel ourselves to be in another world 
we shall find that his superiority is both in the sub- 
stance of his poetry and in the style of his poetry His 
supeiiority in substance is given by his laige free, 
simple clear yet kindly view of human life — so un 
like the total want in the romance poets of all in 
telligent command of it Chaucer has not then help 
lessness, he has gained the power to survey the world 
from a central a truly human point of view We have 
only to call to mind the Prologue to The Canterhmy 
Tales The right comment upon it is Drydens It 
IS sufiicient to say, according to the proverb that here 
iS God s plenty And again He is a perpetual foun 

® C Now you will be apprised by this book that in Greece there 
v\ IS the first honor of knighthood and of learning then knighthood 
came to Rome and the sum of learning which is no-w tome to 
France May God grant that it be retained theie and thnt this 
place beautify it just so long as honor not leave 1 ranee ] 


tain of good sense It is by a large free sound lepie 
sentation of things, that poetiy this high criticism 
of life has truth of substance, and Chaucei s poetiy 
has truth of substance 

Of his stvle and mannei if we thmk first of the 
romance poetry and then of Chaucer s divine liquid 
ness of diction, his divine fluidity of movement it 
is difficult to speak temperately They are iriesistible, 
and justify all the laptuie with which his successors 
speak of his gold dewdiops of speech Johnson 
misses the point entirely when he finds fault with 
Dryden for ascnbing to Chaucer the fiist refinement 
of our numbers and says that Gower also can show 
smooth numbeis and easy rhymes The refinement 
of our numbers means somethmg fai moie than this 
A nation may have versifieis with smooth numbers 
and easy ihymes and yet may have no real poetry 
at all Chaucer is the fathei of our splendid Enghsh 
poetiy he is our well of English undefiled because 
by the lovely charm of his diction the lovely chatm 
of his movement he makes an epoch and founds a 
tiadition In Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton Keats 
we can follow the tradition of the liquid diction the 
flmd movement of Chaucer at one time it is his 
liquid diction of which in these poets we feel die 
virtue, and at another time it is his fluid movement 
And the virtue is irresistible 

Bounded as is my space I must yet find lOom for 
an example of Chaucers vutue, as I have given ex 
amples to show the vutue of the great classics I feel 
disposed to say that a single line is enough to show 
the charm of Chaucers verse that merely one line 
like this — 

O martyr souded in virgimtee^ 

has a virtue of mannei and movement such as we 
shall not find in all the verse of romance poetry — 
but this is saying nothmg The virtue is such as we 
shall not find perhaps in all Enghsh poetry outside 
the poets whom I have named as the special inheii 
tors of Chaucer s tradition A single line however is 
too little if we have not the strain of Chaucer s verse 
well m our memory let us take a stanza It is fiom 
The Prioress s Tale the story of the Chiistian child 
murdered in a Jewry — 

My tlirote is cut unto my nekke bone 
Saide this child and as by way of kmde 
I should have deyd yea longe time agone 
But Jesu Christ as ye in bookes finde 
Will that his glory last and be in minde 
And for the worship of Ins mother dere 
Yet may I sing O Alma loud and clere 

Wordsworth has modernised this Tale, and to feel 
how delicate and evanescent is the charm of verse 
we have only to read Woidswoith s fiist thiee lines of 
this stanza aftei Chaucer s — 
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M\ thro It IS cut unto the bone I trow 
Sud this >oung child and by tlie h\\ of kind 
I should have died )ea many hours ago 

The ch urn is departed It is often said that the powei 
of liquidness and fluidity in Chaucei s veise was de- 
pendent upon a free a licentious dealing with lan- 
guage such IS IS now impossible upon a liberty 
such as Bums too enjo)ed of making words like 
neck bud into a diss) liable by adding to them and 
words like cause ihijme into a dissyllable by sound- 
ing the e mute It is true that Chaucers fluidity is 
conjoined with this hbeity and is admiiably served 
by It but we ought not to say that it was dependent 
upon it It was dependent upon his talent Other 
poets with a like liberty do not attain to the fluidity 
of Chaucer Burns himself does not attain to it Poets 
again who have a talent akin to Chaucei s such as 
Shakespeare oi Keats have known how to attain his 
fluidity without the like hberty 

And yet Chaucei is not one of the great classics 
His poetry transcends and effaces easily and without 
effoit all the lomance poetry of Catholic Christen 
dom it transcends and effaces all the English poetry 
contemporaiv with it it tianscends and effaces all 
the English poetry subsequent to it down to the age 
of Elizabeth Of such avail is poetic truth of sub- 
stance in its natuial and necessary union with poetic 
tiuth of style And yet I say Chaucer is not one of 
the great classics He has not their accent What 
IS wanting to him is suggested by the meie mention 
of the name of the first great classic of Christendom 
the immoital poet who died eighty yeais before 
Chaucer — Dante The accent of such verse as 

In la sua volontade e nostra pace 

IS altogether beyond Chaucer s reach we praise him 
but we feel that this accent is out of the question for 
him It may be said that it was necessarily out of the 
reach of any poet in the England of that stage of 
growth Possibly but we are to adopt a real, not a 
historic estimate of poetry However we may ac- 
count foi its absence something is wanting then 
to the poetiy of Chaucei which poetry must have 
before it can be placed in the glorious class of the 
best And there is no doubt what that something is 
It is the cnrovBaiorrf^s the high and excellent serious 
ness which Aristotle assigns as one of the grand vir 
tues of poetiy The substance of Chaucer s poetry his 
view of things and his ciiticism of life has largeness 
freedom shrewdness benignity but it has not this 
high seriousness Homers criticism of life has it 
Dante s has it Shakespeare s has it It is this chieflv 
which gives to our spiiits what they can lest upon 
and with the inci easing demands of our modern ages 
upon poetry this viitue of givmg us what we can 
rest upon will be more and more highly esteemed 


A voice fiom the slums of Pans fifty oi sixty yeais 
iftei Chaucei the voice of poor Villon out of his life 
of not and ciime, has at its happy moments ( is foi 
instance in the last stanza of La Belle Heaulmiei e) 
more of this impoitant poetic viitue of seriousness 
than all the productions of Chaucei But its appari 
tion in Villon and in men like Villon is fitful the 
greatness of the gieat poets the powei of their 
ciiticism of life is that iJieii viitue is sustained 

To our piaise iheiefoie of Chaucer as a poet 
there must be this limitation, he lacks the high sen 
ousness of the great classics, and theiewith an im 
poitant part of then viitue Still, the mam f ict for us 
to bear in mind about Chaucer is his sterling value 
according to that real estimate which we fiimly 
adopt for all poets He has poetic truth of substance 
though he has not high poetic seriousness and corre- 
sponding to his truth of substance he has an ex 
quisite virtue of style and mannei With him is born 
our leal poetiy 

For my present purpose I need not dwell on our 
Elizabethan poetry oi on the continuation and close 
of this poetry m Milton We all of us pi of ess to be 
agieed in the estimate of this poetiy we all of us 
lecognise it as great poetiy our greatest and Shake 
speare and Milton as oui poetical classics The leal 
estimate here has universal cuirencv With the next 
age of our poetry divergency and difiiculty begin 
An historic estimate of that poetiy has established 
itself and the question is whethei it will be found 
to comcide with the real estimate 

The age of Dryden togethei with our whole 
eighteenth century which followed it sincerely be- 
lieved itself to have pioduced poetical classics of its 
own and even to have made advance in poetry, be 
yond all its predecessors Diyden legards as not sen 
ously disputable the opinion that the sweetness of 
English verse was never understood or piactised by 
om fathers Cowley could see nothing at all m 
Chaucei s poetry Dryden heartily admired it and 
as we have seen praised its matter admiiably but of 
its exquisite manner and movement all he can find 
to say is that there is the rude sweetness of a Scotch 
tune m it which is natuial and pleasing though not 
perfect Addison wishing to praise Chaucei s num 
bers compares them with Dryden s own And all 
through the eighteenth century and down even into 
oui own times the stereotyped phiase of appiobation 
foi good verse found in our early poetry his been 
that it even appioached the verse of Diyden Addi 
son Pope and Johnson 

Aie Diyden and Pope poetical classics^ Is the his 
tone estimate, which represents them as such and 
which has been so long established that it cannot 
easily give wav the leal estimate^ Wordswoith and 
Coleridge as is well known denied it but the au 
thority of Woidsworth and Coleridge does not weigh 
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much with the young generation, and theie are many 
signs to show that the eighteenth century and its 
judgments aie coming into favoui again Are the 
favouiite poets of the eighteenth century classics^ 

It IS impossible within my piesent lunits to discuss 
the questions fully And what man of letteis would 
not shiink fiom seeming to dispose dictatorially of 
the claims of two men who aie at any rate, such 
masters in letteis as Dryden and Pope two men of 
such admirable talent both of them and one of them 
Dryden a man on all sides of such energetic and 
genial power? And yet, if we aie to gam the full 
benefit fiom poetry we must have the real estimate 
of it I cast about for some mode of ai riving in the 
present case at such an estimate without offence 
And peihaps the best way is to begin as it is easy 
to begin with cordial praise 

When we find Chapman the Elizabethan transla- 
tor of Homei expressing himself in his pieface thus 
Though truth in hei very nakedness sits in so deep a 
pit that fiom Gades to Auroia and Ganges few eyes 
can sound hei I hope yet those few here will so 
discover and confiim that the date being out of her 
darkness in this moming of oui poet, he shall now 
gird his temples with the sun — ^we pronounce that 
such a piose is intolerable When we find Milton 
writing And long it was not after, when I was 
confirmed m this opinion that he who would not 
be frustrate of his hope to write well hereaftei in 
laudable things ought himself to be a true poem — 
we pronounce that such a prose has its own grandeur 
but that it IS obsolete and inconvenient But when 
we find Dryden telling us What Virgil wrote in 
the vigoui of his age m plenty and at ease I have 
undertaken to translate in my declmmg years strug- 
gling with wants oppressed with sickness curbed 
in my genius liable to be misconstiued m all I 
write — then we exclaim that here at last we have 
the tiue English prose a prose such as we would 
all gladly use if we only knew how Yet Dryden was 
Miltons contemporary 

But after the Restoration the time had come when 
our nation felt the imperious need of a fit prose 
So too, the time had likewise come when our nation 
felt the imperious need of freeing itself from the ab 
soibing pieoccupation which religion in the Puritan 
age had exercised It was impossible that this free- 
dom should be brought about without some negative 
excess without some neglect and impairment of the 
leligious life of the soul and the spiritual history 
of the eighteenth century shows us that the freedom 
was not achieved without them Still the freedom 
was achieved the preoccupation an undoubtedly 
baneful and retarding one if it had continued was 
got rid of And as with religion amongst us at that 
period so it was also with letters A fit prose was a 
necessity but it was impossible that a fit prose should 


establish itself amongst us without some touch of 
frost to the imaginative life of the soul The needful 
qualities for a fit piose aie regulaiity, uniformity 
piecision, balance The men of letteis whose destiny 
it may be to bung their nation to the attamment of a 
fit piose must of necessity whether they woik in 
prose or in veise give a predominating an almost 
exclusive attention to the qualities of regulaiity uni 
foimity precision balance But an almost exclusive 
attention to these qualities involves some repression 
and silencing of poetry 

We aie to regard Dryden as the puissant and glori 
ous founder Pope as the splendid high priest of 
our age of prose and reason of oui excellent and m 
dispensable eighteenth century For the purposes of 
their mission and destiny then poetry like their 
prose IS admirable Do you ask me whether Dryden s 
verse take it almost where you will is not good^^ 

A milk white Hind immortal and unchanged 
Fed on the lawns and m the forest ranged 

I answer Admirable for the purposes of the in 
augurator of an age of prose and reason Do you ask 
me whether Popes verse take it almost where you 
will IS not goodi^ 

To Hounslow Heath I point and Banstead Down 
Thence comes your mutton and these chicks my own 

I answer Admirable for the purposes of the high 
piiest of an age of prose and reason But do you ask 
me whethei such veise proceeds from men with an 
adequate poetic criticism of life from men whose 
criticism of life has a high seriousness or even with 
out that high seriousness has poetic largeness fiee 
dom insight, bemgnity^ Do you ask me whether the 
application of ideas to life m the verse of these men 
often a powerful application no doubt is a powerful 
poetic application^ Do you ask me whether the 
poetiy of these men has either the matter or the 
inseparable manner of such an adequate poetic 
criticism whether it has the accent of 

Absent thee from felicity awhile 

oi of 

And what is else not to be overcome 

or of 

O Martyr souded in virginitee^ 

I answer It has not and cannot have them it is 
the poetry of the builders of an age of prose and 
reason Though they may write in verse though 
they may in a certain sense be masters of the art of 
versification, Dryden and Pope aie not classics of 
our poetry, they are classics of our prose 

Gray is our poetical classic of that literature and 
age, the position of Gray is singular and demands 
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a wold of notice here He has not the volume oi the 
povvei of poets who coming in times more favour 
able have attained to an independent criticism of 
life But he lived with the great poets he lived 
above all with the Greeks thiough peipetuilly 
studying and enjo^mg them and he caught then 
poetic point of view foi legaidmg life caught then 
poetic mannei The point of view and the manner 
are not self sprung in him he caught them of otheis 
and he had not the free and abundant use of them 
But whereas Addison and Pope never had the use 
of them Giay had the use of them at times He is the 
scantiest and fiailest of classics m our poetiy, but 
he is a classic 

And now after Gray we are met as we diaw 
towards the end of the eighteenth century we are 
met hy the great name of Burns We enter now on 
times where the personal estimate of poets begins 
to be rife and where the real estimate of them is 
not reached without difficulty But in spite of the 
distuibing pressures of personal partiality of national 
partiality let us try to reach a real estimate of the 
poetry of Bums 

By his English poetry Bums in general belongs to 
the eighteenth century and has little importance for 
us 

Mark ruffian Violence distamd with crimes 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way 

While subtle Litigations pliant tongue 

The life blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong^ 

Evidently this is not the real Bums or his name and 
fame would have disappeared long ago Noi is 
Clarinda s love poet, Sylvander, the real Burns either 
But he tells us himself These English songs gravel 
me to death I have not the command of the Ian 
guage that I have of my native tongue In fact I 
think that my ideas are more barren in English than 
in Scotch I have been at Duncan Gray to dress it m 
English but all I can do is desperately stupid We 
English turn natuially in Bums to the poems m our 
own language because we can read them easily but 
in those poems we have not the real Bums 

The real Burns is of course in his Scotch poems 
Let us boldly say that of much of this poetry, a 
poetiy dealing perpetually with Scotch drink Scotch 
religion and Scotch manners a Scotchmans esti 
mate is apt to be personal A Scotchman is used to 
this world of Scotch drink Scotch religion, and 
Scotch manners, he has a tenderness for it, he meets 
its poet half way In this tender mood he reads pieces 
like the Holy Fair or Hallotoeen But this world of 
Scotch drink, Scotch religion and Scotch manners 
IS against a poet not for him, when it is not a 
partial countryman who reads him for in itself it is 


not a beautiful world, and no one can den) that it 
is of advantage to a poet to deal with a beautiful 
world Burns s world of Scotch dunk Scotch religion 
and Scotch manners is often a haish a sordid a 
lepulsive world even the world of his Cottei s Satiir 
day Night is not a beautiful world No doubt a poet s 
ciiticism of life may have such truth and powei that 
it triumphs over its world and delights us Burns 
may tiiumph over his world often he does tiiumph 
ovei his woild but let us observe how and where 
Bums is the first case we have had where the bias 
of the personal estimate tends to mislead let us look 
at him closely he can beai it 

Many of his admirers will tell us that we have 
Burns convivial genuine, delightful, here — 

Leeze me on dnnk^ it gies us mair 
Than either school or college 
It kindles wit it waukens lair 
It pangs us fou o knowledge 
Bet whisky gill or penny wheep 
Or ony stronger potion 
It never fails on drinking deep 
To kittle up our notion 

By night or day 

There is a great deal of that sort of thing m Bums 
and it is unsatisfactory, not because it is bacchanalian 
poetry but because it has not that accent of sincerity 
which bacchanalian poetrv to do it justice, very 
often has Theie is something in it of bravado some 
thing which makes us feel that we have not the man 
speaking to us with his real voice, something there 
fore poetically unsound 

With still more confidence will his admirers tell 
us that we have the genuine Bums, the great poet 
when his strain asserts the independence equality, 
dignity of men, as in the famous song For a that 
and a that — 

A prince can mak a belted knight 
A marquis duke and a that 
But an honest man s aboon his might 
Guid faith he mauna fa that^ 

For a that and a that 
Their dignities and a that 
The pith 0 sense and pride o worth 
Are higher rank than a that 

Here they find his grand genuine touches and still 
more when this puissant genius who so often set 
morality at defiance falls moralising — 

The sacred lowe o weel placed love 
Luxuriantly indulge it 
But never tempt th illict rove 
Tho naething should divulge it 
I waive the quantum o the sin 
The hazard o conceahng 
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But och^ it hardens a within 
And petrifies the feeling 

Or in a higher stiain — 

Who made the heart tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us 

He knows each chord its various tone 
Each spring its various bias 

Then at the balance lets be mute 
We never can adjust it 

What s done we partly may compute 
But know not whats resisted 

Or in a better strain yet, a stiam his admirers will 
say, unsurpassable — 

To make a happy fire side clime 
To weans and wife 

Thats the true pathos and subhme 
Of human life 

There is criticism of life foi you, the admirers of 
Burns will say to us there is the apphcation of ideas 
to life^ There is, undoubtedly The doctrine of the 
last quoted lines coincides almost exactly with what 
was the aim and end Xenophon tells us of all the 
teaching of Socrates And the application is a power- 
ful one, made by a man of vigorous understanding 
and (need I sayf^) a master of language 

But for supreme poetical success more is required 
than the powerful application of ideas to life it must 
be an application under the conditions fixed by the 
laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty Those laws 
fix as an essential condition in the poets treatment 
of such matters as are here in question, high serious- 
ness — ^the high seriousness which comes from ab- 
solute smcerity The accent of high seriousness bom 
of absolute smceiity, is what gives to such verse 
as 

In la sua volontade i nostra pace 

to such criticism of life as Dante s its power Is this 
accent felt in the passages which I have been quotmg 
from Burns? Suiely not, surely if our sense is quick, 
we must perceive that we have not in those passages 
a voice fiom the veiy inmost soul of the genuine 
Burns he is not speaking to us from these depths 
he is more or less preaching And the compensation 
for admiring such passages less from missmg the 
perfect poetic accent in them will be that we shaU 
admire more the poetry where that accent is found 
No Bums like Chaucer, comes short of the high 
seriousness of the great classics, and the virtue of 
matter and manner which goes with that high seri- 
ousness IS wanting to his work At moments he 
touches it m a profound and passionate melancholy 
as in those foui immortal lines taken by Byron as a 
motto for The Bnde of Ahijdos but which have m 


them a depth of poetic quality such as resides in 
no \eise of Byrons own — 

Had we never loved sae kindly 
Had we never loved sae hhndly 
Never met or never parted 
We had ne er been bioken hearted 

But a whole poem of that quality Burns cannot 
make the rest in the Farewell to Nancy is verbiage 
We anive best at the real estimate of Bums, I 
think by conceiving his work as having truth of 
matter and tiuth of manner but not the accent or 
the poetic vutue of the highest masters His genuine 
criticism of life when the sheer poet m him speaks, is 
ironic, it is not — 

Thou Power Supreme whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil 
Here firm I rest they must be best 
Because they are Thy wilP 

It is far rather Whistle owre the lave ot^ Yet we 
may say of him as of Chaucer, that of hfe and the 
world as they come before him his view is large, 
free shrewd, benignant, — truly poetic therefore, and 
his manner of lendenng what he sees is to match 
But we must note at the same time, his great differ 
ence fiom Chaucer The freedom of Chaucer is 
heightened in Burns, by a fiery reckless energy, the 
benignity of Chaucer deepens m Bums into an 
overwhelming sense of the pathos of thmgs — of the 
pathos of human nature the pathos also of non 
human nature Instead of the flmdity of Chaucers 
manner the manner of Bums has spring boundless 
swiftness Bums is by far the greater force though 
he has perhaps less charm The world of Chaucer is 
fairer, iicher, more significant than that of Bums but 
when the largeness and freedom of Burns get full 
sweep, as in Tam o Shanter, or still more in that 
puissant and splendid production. The Jolly Beggais, 
his world may be what it will, his poetic genius tri 
umphs over it In the world of The Jolly Beggais 
there is more than hideousness and squalor there is 
bestiality, yet the piece is a superb poetic success 
It has a breadth, truth, and power which make the 
famous scene m Auerbachs Cellar, of Goethes 
Faust seem artificial and tame beside it, and which 
are only matched by Shakespeare and Aristophanes 
Here where his largeness and freedom serve him 
so admirably and also m those poems and songs 
where to shrewdness he adds infinite archness and 
wit, and to bemgmty infinite pathos where his 
manner is flawless and a perfect poetic whole is the 
result — in thmgs like the address to the mouse whose 
home he had ruined in thmgs like Duncan Gray 
Tam Glen Whistle and 111 come to you my Lad, 
Auld Lang Syne (this list might be made much 
longer) — ^here we have the genuine Burns, of whom 
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the real estimate must be high indeed Not a classic 
nor with the excellent ar-oi SatoTvy? of the gieit clas- 
sics nor with a veise using to a ciiticism of life and 
a \irtue like theiis but a poet with thoiough tiuth 
of substance and an answering tiuth of st}le giamg 
us a poetry sound to the coie We all ot us have a 
leaning towaids the pathetic and may be inclined 
perhaps to prize Burns most for his touches of pieic- 
ing sometimes almost intoleiable pathos for veise 
like— 

We twa hae paidl d i the burn 
From momin sun till dine 
But seas between us braid hae roar d 
Sin auld lang syne 

where he is as lovely as he is sound But perhaps it 
is by the perfection of soundness of his lighter and 
archer masterpieces that he is poetically most whole 
some for us For the votary misled by a personal 
estimate of Shelley as so many of us have been 
are and will be, — of that beautiful spirit buildmg 
his many coloured haze of words and images 

pinnacled dim in the intense inane — 

no contact can be wholesomer than the contact with 
Burns at his archest and soundest Side by side with 
the 

On the brink of the night and the mormng 
My coursers are wont to respire 
But the Earth has just whispered a warmng 
That tlieir flight must be swifter than fire 

of Prometheus Unbound how salutary how very 
salutary, to place this fiom Tam Glen — 

My minnie does constantly deave me 
And bids me beware o young men 
They flatter she says to deceive me 
But wha can tliink sae o Tam Glen*^ 

But we enter on burning giound as we appioach 
the poetiy of times so near to us — ^poetry like that of 
By ion Shelley, and Woidsworth — of which the esti 
mates are so often not only personal but personal 
with passion For my purpose it is enough to have 
taken the single case of Burns the first poet we 
come to of whose work the estimate formed is evi- 
dently apt to be peisonal and to have suggested how 
we may proceed using the poetiy of the gieat classics 
as a sort of touchstone to correct this estimate as 
we had previously collected by the same means the 
historic estimate where we met with it A collection 
hke the piesent with its succession of celebrated 
names and celebiated poems offers a good oppor- 
tunity to us foi lesolutely endeavouring to make oui 
estimates of poetry real I have sought to pomt out a 


method which will help us in making them so, and 
to exhibit it in use so fai as to put any one who likes 
in a way of applying it for himself 

At any rate the end to which the method and 
the estimate aie designed to lead and fiom leading 
to which if they do lead to it they get then whole 
value — the benefit of being able cleaily to feel and 
deeply to enjoy the best, the tiuly classic in poetry, 
— ^is an end let me say it once more at paiting of 
supieme importance We are often told ffiat an era 
is opening m which we are to see multitudes of a 
common sort of readers and masses of a common 
soit of liteiature, that such readers do not want and 
could not relish anything better than such literature 
and that to piovide it is becoming a vast and piofit 
able industiy Even if good literatuie entirely lost 
currency with the world, it would still be abundantly 
woith while to contmue to enjoy it by oneself But 
it never will lose currency with the world in 
spite of monetary appearances it never will lose 
supremacy Currency and supremacy are msmed to 
it not indeed by the world s deliberate and conscious 
choice but by something far deeper — ^by the mstinct 
of self preservation m humanity 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 Do you think of poetry as interpreting life for us as 
consoling us and as sustaining us? How would Plato 
react to this point of view^ 

2 Does science today need poetry as Arnold suggested^^ 
Would it make any difference to the work of physicists*^ 

3 What does Arnold mean by poetry as the criticism 
of life^ Does Shakespeare for example offer us a cnti 
cism of life and if so what is it*^ Is Gulley Jimson better 
able to offer a criticism of life than Plato or PauP 

4 What does Arnold find virong with the historical and 
personal approaches to poetry^ Are his criticisms justi 
fied^ 

5 How does Ehots defimtion of the classic and the 
classical differ from Arnold s^ Which seems the preferable 
to you and why^ 

6 On what critical bases does Arnold choose his in 
faUible touchstones^ What do you think of these as 
suitable criteria for the judgment of poetry^ 

7 How does Eliot s account of eighteenth century hter- 
ature compare and contrast with Arnolds^ Which seems 
to you more just^ 

8 Do you agree with Arnolds estimate of Bums^ On 
the basis of his discussion of Burns what would likely be 
Arnolds judgment of Byron Wordsworth and Shelley 
What would he say of contemporary poetry — the poems 
let us say of Eliot and Auden^ 

9 Witli which of the other critics in the text is Arnold 
most closely allied with which does he most differ*^ 

10 Has this essay on poetr), helped voii to a better 
understanding and judgment of poetrj.^ 



The Making of a Poem 

Stephen Spender 

Stephen Spender has approached the difficult subject of 
the making of a poem with honest) and candor m an 
eflFort to isolate the components of poetic imagination 
and m so doing provides an excellent insight into the 
workings of a poets mind It is significant that Spender 
does not imply or state in his essay a particular theory 
of poetry — ^that is he does not start from a preconception 
of what a poem should be or even of what a particular 
poem is going to be He affirms unequivocally that such 
symbohc value as a poem may have is imphcit in the 
anginal image and that the image is not contrived de- 
liberately to act as a s3anbol It is interesting to note that 
Spenders essay is completely subjective in its analysis 
he tries to explain the intensely personal and individual 
experiences he has had in connection with the composi- 
tion of his poems just as his poems themselves constitute 
highly personal reactions to the world For the modern 
poet is primarily concerned with himself thrown back 
upon himself by the complexity of events and the un 
certainty of the moral order to a point where his woik 
like Spenders is intensely subjects e What the con- 
temporary poet has to offer in his poetry is himself It 
IS not therefore surprising that Spender when he writes 
about the genesis of his work should write primarily 
about himself Poe in contrast in his essay The fhiloso- 
phy of Composition states that he has in mind a certain 
end which he will offer to the reader in the shape of a 
finished poem Spender offers nothing to the reader ex- 
cept a form of himself which he presumes to be sufficient 
to the uses of poetry in his generation 


Apology 

It would be inexcusable to discuss my own way 
of writing poetry unless I were able to relate this to 
a widei view of the problems which poets attempt to 
solve when they sit down at a desk or table to write 
or walk around composmg their poems in their heads 
There is a danger of my appearing to put across my 
own experiences as the general rule when eveiy 
poets way of going about his work and his experi- 
ence of being a poet are different, and when my own 
poetry may not be good enough to lend my example 
any authority 

Yet the writmg of poetry is an activity which 
makes certain demands of attention on the poet and 
which requires that he should have certain qualifica- 
tions of ear, vision imagmation memorv and so on 
He should be able to think m images he should have 
as great a mastery of language as a painter has over 
his palette, even if the range of his language be very 


limited All this means that in oidmary society a 
poet has to adipt himself, more oi less consciously 
to the demands of his vocation and hence the pe 
culiaiities of poets and the condition of mspiiation 
which many people have said is near to madness 
One poets example is only his adaptation of his 
personality to the demands of poetry but if it is 
clearly stated it may help us to understand other 
poets and even somethmg of poetry 

Today we lack very much a whole view of poetry 
and have instead many one sided views of certain 
aspects of poetry which have been advertised as the 
only aims which poets should attempt Movements 
such as free veise, imagism sui realism, expression 
ism peisonalism and so on, tend to make people 
think that poetry is simply a matter of not writing in 
metre of rhyme or of free association or of thinkmg 
m images or of a kind of drawing room madness 
(surrealism) which corresponds to drawing room 
communism Here is a string of ideas Night dark 
stars immensity blue voluptuous clmging columns 
clouds moon sickle harvest vast camp fire hell Is 
this poetry A lot of strings of words almost as simple 
as this are set down on the backs of envelopes and 
posted off to editors or to poets by the vast army of 
amateurs who think that to be illogical is to be poetic 
with that fond question Thus I hope that this dis 
cussion of how poets work will imply a wider and 
completer view of poets 

Concentration 

The problem of creative writing is essentially one 
of concentration, and the supposed eccentricities of 
poets are usually due to mechanical habits or rituals 
developed in order to concentrate Concentration, of 
course foi the purposes of writmg poetry is different 
fiom the kind of concentration requiied foi working 
out a sum It is a focussing of the attention m a 
special way, so that the poet is aware of all the impli 
cations and possible developments of his idea, just 
as one might say that a plant was not concentrating 
on developing mechanically m one direction but m 
many directions towards the warmth and light with 
its leaves and towards the water with its roots all 
at the same time 

Schiller liked to have a smell of rotten apples con 
cealed beneath the hd of his desk under his nose 
when he was composing poetry Walter de la Mare 
has told me that he must smoke when writing Auden 
drinks endless cups of tea Coffee is my ovm addic 
tion besides smoking a great deal which I hardly 
ever do except when I am writing I notice also that 
as I attain a greater concentration, this tends to make 
me forget the taste of the cigarette in my mouth 
and then I have a desire to smoke two or even three 
cigarettes at a time in order that the sensation from 
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the outside may penetrate through the wall of con 
centra tion which I have built lound myself 

Foi goodness sake though do not think that rotten 
apples 01 cigarettes or tea have anything to do with 
the quility of the woik of a Schiller a de la Maie, 
or an Auden The'v are a part of a concentration 
which has alieady been attained lathei than the 
causes of concentiation De la Maie once said to me 
that he thought the desiie to smoke when wilting 
poetry arose from a need not of a stimulus but to 
canalize a distracting leak of his attention away fiom 
his writing towards the distraction which is always 
present in ones environment Concentration may be 
disturbed by someone whistling in the street or the 
ticking of a clock There is always a slight tendency 
of the body to sabotage the attention of the mind 
by providing some disti action If this need foi dis 
traction can be duected into one channel — such as 
the odor of rotten apples or the taste of tobacco or 
tea — then other distractions outside oneself aie put 
out of competition 

Anothei possible explanation is that the concen 
tiated effort of wilting poetry is a spiiitual activity 
which makes one completely forget for the time 
being, th it one has a bodv It is a disturbance of the 
balance of body and mind and for this leason one 
needs a kind of anchor of sensation with the physical 
world Hence the craving for a scent or taste or even 
sometimes for sexual activity Poets speak of the 
necessity of writing poetry rather than of a liking for 
doing it It is spiritual compulsion a straining of the 
mind to attain heights surrounded by abysses and it 
cannot be entirely happy for m the most important 
sense the only lewaid worth having is absolutely 
denied for however confident a poet may be he is 
nevei quite sure that all his energy is not misdirected 
nor that what he is writing is great poetry At the 
moment when art attains its highest attainment it 
reaches beyond its medium of words or paints or 
music and the artist finds himself realizing ^at these 
instruments aie inadequate to the spiiit of what he is 
trying to say 

Different poets concentrate in different ways In 
my own mind I make a sharp distinction between 
two tvpes of concentration one is immediate and 
complete the othei is plodding and only completed 
by stages Some poets write immediately works 
which, when they are written scarcely need revision 
Others wnte their poems by stages, feeling then way 
from rough draft to rough draft until finally, after 
many revisions, they have produced a result which 
may seem to have very little connection with then 
early sketches 

These two opposite processes are vividly illus- 
tiated in two examples drawn from music Mozart 
and Beethoven Mozait thought out symphonies, quar 
tets even scenes from operas, entirely in his head — 


often on a journey or peihaps while dealing with 
pressing pioblems — and then he tianscribed them 
in then completeness onto papei Beethoven wiote 
fragments of themes in notebooks which he kept be 
side him woiking on and developing them ovei 
yeais Often his first ideas weie of a clumsiness 
which makes scholars marvel how he could at the 
end have developed from them such miiaculous 
results 

Thus genius works in different ways to achieve its 
ends But although the Mozartian type of genius is 
the moie brilliant and dazzling genius unlike vii- 
tuosity is judged by greatness of results not by 
brilliance of performance The result must be the 
fullest development in a created aesthetic form of 
an oiigmal moment of msight and it does not matter 
whether genius devotes a lifetime to producmg a 
small lesult if that result be immortal The difference 
between two types of genius is that one type (the 
Mozartian) is able to plunge the greatest depths of 
his own experience by the tiemendous effort of a 
moment, the other (the Beethovenian) must dig 
deeper and deeper into his consciousness layer by 
layer What counts in eithei case is the vision which 
sees and pursues and attains the end the logic of 
the artistic pmpose 

A poet may be divinely gifted with a lucid and 
intense and purposive intellect he may be clumsy and 
slow that does not matter what matters is integrity 
of purpose and the ability to maintain the pmpose 
without losing oneself Myself I am scarcely capable 
of immediate concentration in poetiy My mind is 
not clear my will is weak I suffer from an excess of 
ideas and a weak sense of form For every poem that 
I begin to wiite I think of at least ten which I do 
not write down at all For every poem which I do 
write down there are seven or eight which I never 
complete 

The method which I adopt therefore is to wnite 
down as many ideas as possible in however rough 
a form m notebooks (I have at least twenty of these 
on a shelf beside my desk, gomg back over fifteen 
years) I then make use of some of the sketches and 
discaid others 

The best way of explaining how I develop the 
lOugh ideas which I use is to take an example Here 
IS a Notebook begun in 1944 About a hundred 
pages of it are covered with wiitmg and from this 
have emerged about six poems Each idea when it 
first occurs is given a number Sometimes the ideas 
do not get be)ond one Ime For example No 3 
(nevei developed) is the one line — 

A language of flesh and roses 

I shall return to this line in a few pages, when I 
speak of inspiration For the moment I turn to No 
13 because here is an idea which has been de- 
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veloped to its conclusion The flist sketch begins 
thus — 

a) There are some days tvhen the sea lies like a harp 
Stretched flat beneath the chffs The waves 
Like wires burn with the suns copper glow 
[all the murmuring blue 
every silent] 

Between whose spaces every image 
Of sky [field and] hedge and field and boat 
Dwells like the huge face of the afternoon 
[Lies] 

When the heat grows tired the afternoon 
Out of the land may breathe a sigh 
[Across tliese wires like a hand They vibrate 
With] 

Which moves across those wires like a soft hand 
[Then the vibration] 

Between whose spaces the vibration holds 
Every bird cry dog s bark man shout 
And creak of rollock from the land and sky 
With all the music of the afternoon 

Obviously these lines aie attempts to sketch out 
an idea which exists clearly enough on some level o£ 
the mind where it yet eludes the attempt to state it 
At this stage, a poem is like a face which one seems 
to be able to visualize cleaily in the eye of memory 
but when one examines it mentally or tries to think 
it out feature by feature it seems to fade 

The idea of this poem is a vision of the sea The 
faith of the poet is that if this vision is clearly 
stated it will be significant The vision is of the sea 
sti etched under a cliflF On top of the cliff there are 
fields hedges houses Horses draw carts along lanes 
dogs bark far inland, bells rmg m the distance The 
shore seems laden with hedges, roses hoises and 
men all high above the sea on a very fine summer 
day when the ocean seems to reflect and absorb the 
shore Then the small strung out glittering wives of 
the sea lying under the shore are like the strings of 
a harp which catch the sunlight Between these 
strings lies the reflection of the shore Buttei flies are 
wafted out over the waves which they mistake for 
the fields of the chalky landscape searching them 
for flowers On a day such as this the land i effected 
in the sea appears to enter into the sea as though 
it lies under it like Atlantis The wiies of the haip 
are like a seen music fusing seascape and landscape 
Looking at this vision in another way, it obvi 
ously has symbolic value The sea represents death 
and eternity the land represents the brief life of the 
summer and of one human generation which passes 
into the sea of eternity But let me here say at once 
that although the poet may be conscious of this 
aspect of his vision, it is exactly what he wants to 
avoid stating or even being too concerned with His 


job IS to recreate his vision and let it speak its moral 
foi itself The poet must distinguish clearly m his 
own mind between that which most definitely must 
be said and that which must not be said The unsaid 
innei meaning is levealed in the music and the to 
nality of the poem and the poet is conscious of it m 
his knowledge that a ceitain tone of voice, a certain 
ihythm aie necessary 

In the next twenty versions of the poem I felt my 
way towards the clarification of the seen pictuie, the 
music and the inner feeling In the fiist version 
quoted above there is the phiase in the second and 
thud lines 

The waves 

Like wires burn with the sun s copper glow 

This phrase fuses the image of the sea with the 
idea of music and it is theiefoie a key phiase be 
cause the theme of the poem is the fusion of the land 
with the sea Here then, are several veisions of these 
one and a quarter lines m the order in which they 
were written — 

b) The waves are wires 
Burning as with the secret song of fires 

c) The day burns in the trembling wires 
With a vast music golden in the eyes 

d) The day glows on its trembling wires 
Singing a golden music in the eyes 

e) The day glows on its burning wires 
Like waves of music golden to the eyes 

f) Apernoon burns upon its wires 
Lines of music dazzling the eyes 

g) Afternoon gilds its tingling wires 
To a visual silent music of the eyes 

In the final version, these two Imes appear as in the 
following stanza — 

h) There are some days the happy ocean lies 
Like an unfingered harp below the land 
Afternoon gilds all the silent wires 

Into a burning music of the eyes 

On mirroring paths between those fine strung fires 
The shore laden with roses horses spires 
Wanders in water imaged above ribbed sand 

Inspiration 

The haid work evinced m these examples, which 
are only a fraction of the work put into the whole 
poem may cause the readei to wonder whether there 
is no such thing as mspiration, or whether it is merely 
Stephen Spender who is uninspired The answer is 
that everythmg m poetry is work except mspiration, 
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whethei this work is achieved at one swift stroke as 
Mozait wiote his music or whether it is a slow 
piocess of evolution fiom stage to stage Heie again 
I have to qualify the woid woik as I qualified the 
woid concentration the woik on a line of poetry 
may take the form of putting a version aside for a 
few days, weeks or yeais and then taking it up again 
when it may be found that the line has in the in- 
teival of time almost rewiitten itself 

Inspiration is the beginning of a poem and it is 
also its final goal It is the fiist idea which diops into 
the poets mind and it is the final idea which he at 
last achieves in words In between this stait and this 
winning post theie is the hard race the sweat and 
toil 

Paul Valery speaks of the une ligne donnee of a 
poem One line is given to the poet by God or by 
nature the rest he has to discover for himself 

My own experience of inspnation is ceitainly that 
of a line or a phrase or a woid or sometimes some 
thing still vague a dim cloud of an idea which I 
feel must be condensed into a shower of words The 
peculiarity of the key word or line is that it does 
not merely attract as say the woid braggadocio 
attracts It occms in what seems to be an active 
male germinal form as though it were the centre of a 
statement requumg a beginning and an end and as 
though it had an impulse in a ceitain direction Here 
are examples — 

A language of flesh and roses 

This phrase (not very satisfactory in itself) brings 
to my mind a whole series of experiences and the 
idea of a poem which I shall perhaps write some 
years hence I was standing in the corridor of a tram 
passing through the Black Country I saw a land 
scape of pits and pitheads artificial mountains jagged 
yellow wounds in the eaith eveiy thing tiansformed 
as though by the toil of an enormous animal or giant 
tearing up the earth in search of prey or treasure 
Oddly enough a stranger next to me in the corridor 
echoed my inmost thought He said Everything 
there is man made At this moment the line flashed 
mto my head 

A language of flesh and roses 

The sequence of my thought was as follows the in 
dustrial landscape which seems by now a routine and 
act of God which enslaves both employers and work 
ers who serve and profit by it is actually the ex 
pression of mans will Men willed it to be so and 
pitheads, slag heaps and the ghastly disregard of 
anything but the pursuit of wealth aie a symbol of 
modern man s mind In other woids the world which 
we create — the world of slums and telegiams and 
newspapers — is a kind of language of our inner 
wishes and thoughts Although this is so, it is ob 


viously a language which has got outside oui control 
It IS a confused language an inesponsible senile 
gibbeiish This thought greatly distiessed me and I 
started thinking that if the phenomena created by 
humanity are really like words in a language what 
kind of language do we really aspiie to^ All this 
sequence of thought flashed into my mind with the 
answer which came before the question A language 
of flesh and roses 

1 hope this example will give the reader some 
idea of what I mean by inspnation Now the line, 
which I shall not repeat again is a way of thinking 
imaginatively If the line embodies some of the ideas 
which I have related above these ideas must be 
fuither made clear in other lines That is the terrify- 
ing challenge of poetry Can I think out the logic of 
images^ How easy it is to explain here the poem that 
I would have liked to write ^ How diflScult it would be 
to wiite it For writing it would imply living my way 
through the imaged experience of all these ideas 
which here are mere abstractions and such an effort 
of imaginative experience requires a lifetime of 
patience and watching 

Heie is an example of a cloudy form of thought 
germinated by the word cross which is the key 
word of the poem which exists formlessly in my 
mind Recently my wife had a son On the first day 
that I visited her after the boy s birth I went by bus 
to the hospital Passing through the streets on the 
top of the bus they all seemed very clean, and the 
thought occurred to me that everythmg was pre- 
pared for our child Past generations have toiled so 
that any child born today inherits with his gener- 
ation cities streets organization the most elaborate 
machineiy for living Everything has been provided 
for him by people dead long before he was bom 
Then naturally enough sadder thoughts colored 
this pictuie for me, and I reflected how he also inheri- 
ted vast maladjustments vast human wrongs Then 
I thought of the child as like a pm point of present 
existence the moment incarnate in whom the whole 
of the past and all possible futures cross This word 
cross somehow suggested the whole situation to me 
of a child born mto the world and also of the form 
of a poem about his situation When the word cross 
appeared in the poem the idea of the past should 
give place to the idea of the future and it should be 
apparent that the cross m which present and future 
meet is the secret of an mdividual human existence 
And here again the unspoken secret which lies be- 
yond the poem the moral significance of other mean- 
ings of the word cross begins to glow with its 
virtue that should never be said and yet should shine 
through every image m the poem 

This account of mspiration is probably weak be- 
side the accounts that other poets might give I am 
writing of my own experience, and my own m- 
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spiration seems to me like the faintest flash of insight 
into the nature of leality beside that of othei poets 
whom I can think of However it is possible that I 
describe heie a kind of experience which howevei 
slight it may be is fai tiuer to the leal poetic ex- 
perience than Aldous Huxleys account of how a 
young poet wiites poetry in his novel Time Must 
Have a Stop It is hard to imagine anything more 
seK conscious and unpoetic than Mi Huxley s ac- 
count 

Memory 

If the art of concentrating in a particular way is 
the discipline necessary for poetry to reveal itself 
memory exercised m a paiticulai way is the natural 
gift of poetic genius The poet above aU else is a 
person who nevei forgets certain sense impressions 
which he has expeiienced and which he can re-hve 
again and again as though with all their oiiginal 
freshness 

All poets have this highly developed sensitive 
apparatus of memory and they are usually aware of 
experiences which happened to them at the earliest 
age and which retain their pristine significance 
throughout life The meeting of Dante and Beatrice 
when the poet was only nine yeais of age is the ex- 
perience which became a symbol m Dantes mind 
around which the Divine Comedy crystallized The 
experience of nature which foims the subject of 
Wordsworths poetiy was an extension of a child 
hood vision of natural presences which surrounded 
the boy Wordsworth And his decision in later life 
to live in the Lake District was a decision to return 
to the scene of these childhood memories which weie 
the most impoitant experiences in his poetry Theie 
IS evidence foi the importance of this kmd of memory 
in all the creative aits and the aigument certainly 
applies to prose which is creative Sir Osbert Sitwell 
has told me that his book Before the Bombardment 
which contains an extremely civilized and satiric ac 
count of the social life of Scarborough befoie and 
during the last war was based on his observations of 
life m that resort before he had leached the age of 
twelve 

It therefore is not surpnsmg that although I have 
no memory for telephone numbers, addresses faces 
and where I have put this morning s correspondence 
I have a perfect memory for the sensation of certain 
experiences which are crystallized for me around 
certam associations I could demonstrate this from my 
own life by the overwhelming nature of associations 
which, suddenly aroused, have earned me back so 
completely into the past, particularly into my child 
hood that I have lost all sense of ^e present time 
and place But the best proofs of this power of 
memory are found in the odd lines of poems written 


in notebooks fifteen years ago A few fragments of 
unfinished poems enable me to enter immediately 
into the experiences fiom which they were derived 
the ciicumstances in which they weie written and 
the unwiitten feelings m the poem that weie pro 
jected but never put into words 

Knotvledge of a full sun 
That runs up his big sky above 
The hill then in those trees and throws 
His smiling on the turf 

That is an mcomplete idea of fifteen years ago and 
I remembei exactly a balcony of a house facing a 
road, and on the other side of the road, pme trees 
beyond which lay the sea Eveiy morning the sun 
sprang up first of all above the honzon of the sea 
then it climbed to the tops of the trees and shone 
on my window And this memoiy connects with the 
sun that shines through my window m London now 
m spiing and early summer So that the memoiy is 
not exactly a memory It is more like one prong 
upon which a whole calendar of similar experiences 
happening thioughout years, collect A memory once 
clearly stated ceases to be a memory it becomes per 
petually present because every time we expeiience 
something which recalls it, the clear and lucid oiigi 
nal experience imposes its formal beauty on the new 
experiences It is thus no longer a memoiy but an 
experience lived thiough again and again 

Turning over these old notebooks, my eye catches 
some lines, in a projected long poem which im 
mediately re-shape themselves into the following 
short portrait of a womans face — 

Her eyes are gleaming fish 

Caught in her nervous face as if in a net 

Her hair is wild and fair haloing her cheeks 

Like a fantastic flare of Southern sun 

There is madness in her cherishing her children 

Sometimes perhaps a single time in years 

Her wandering fingers stoop to arrange some flowers — 

Then in her hands her whole life stops and weeps 

It is pel haps true to say that memory is the faculty 
of poetry because the imagination itself is an exer 
cise of memory There is nothing we imagine which 
we do not already know And oui ability to imagine 
IS our ability to remember what we have already 
once experienced and to apply it to some different 
situation Thus the greatest poets are those with 
memories so great that they extend beyond their 
strongest experiences to their mmutest observations 
of people and things far outside their own self 
centredness (the weakness of memory is its self- 
centredness hence the naicissistic nature of most 
poetry) 

Here I can detect my own greatest weakness My 
memory is defective and self centred I lack the con 
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fidence in using it to cieate situations outside m\sel£ 
ilthough I believe that in theoiv there are verv few 
situations in life which a poet should not be able to 
imagine because it is a fact that most poets hive 
expeiienced almost eveiy situxtion in life I do not 
mean by this that a poet who wiites about a Polai 
Expedition has actuallv been to the North Pole I 
mean though that he has been cold hungrv^ etc 
so that it IS possible foi him b\ remembering ini 
aginatively his own felt expeiiences to know what it 
IS like to explore the Noith Pole That is where I fill 
I cannot write about going to the North Pole 

Faith 

It is evident that a faith in their \ocation mystical 
in intensity sustains poets Tlieie are many illus 
tiations fiom the lives of poets to show this and 
Shakespeare s sonnets are full of expressions of his 
faith m the immortality of his lines 

From mv expeiience I can clarify the natuie of 
this faith When I was nine we went to the Lake 
District and there my parents lead me some of the 
poems of Wordsworth My sense of the sacredness of 
the task of poetiy began then and I have alwa)s felt 
that a poets was a sacred vocation like a sunts 
Since I was nine I have wanted to be various things 
for example Prime Minister (when I was twelve) 
Like some other poets I am atti acted by the life of 
power and the life of action but I am still more re 
pelled by them Powei invohes foicing oneself upon 
the attention of historians by doing things and occu 
pying offices which aie m themselves, important so 
that what is truly powerful is not the soul of a ^o- 
called powerful and prominent man bat the position 
which he fills and the things which he does Similailv 
the life of action which seems so very positive is in 
fact, a selective even a negative kind of life A man 
of action does one thing or several things because 
he does not do something else Usually men who do 
very spectacular things fail completely to do the 
ordinary things which fill the lives of most normal 
people, and which would be far more heroic and 
spectacular perhaps if they did not happen to be 
done by many people Thus m practice the life of 
action has always seemed to me an act of cutting 
oneself off from life 

Although it IS tiue that poets are vain and am 
bitious their vanity and ambition are of the purest 
kind attainable m this world for the saint i enounces 
ambition They are ambitious to be accepted for what 
they ultimately are as revealed by their inmost ex- 
periences, their finest peiceptions their deepest feel 
mgs their uttermost sense of truth m their poetiy 
They cannot cheat about these things because the 
quality of their own bemg is revealed not m the 
noble sentiments which their poetry expresses, but in 


sensibility contiol of language ih\thm and music 
things which cannot be attained bv a \ote of con 
fidence fiom an c^ectoiate oi bv the office of Poet 
Lauieate Of couise woik is tiemendouslv important 
but in poetiy even the gieatest laboi can only sei*\e 
to leveil the mtiinsic qualities of soul of the poet as 
he leally is 

Since there can be no cheiting the poet, like the 
saint stands in all his works befoie the bar of a per 
petual day of judgment His vanity of course is 
pleased by success though even success may con 
tribute to his undei standing that popularity does not 
confer on him the favoiable judgment of all the ages 
which he seeks Foi what does it mean to be praised 
by ones own age which is soaked in crimes and 
stupidity except peihaps that futuie ages wise 
where we are foolish will see him as a typical ex 
piession of this ages ciimes and stupidity^ Nor is 
lack of success a guarantee of great poetiy though 
there aie some who pretend that it is Noi can the 
critics at any rate beyond a ceitain limited point of 
technical judgment, be trusted 

The poets faith is theiefoie firstlv a m}stique of 
vocation, secondly a faith in his own tiuth combined 
with his own devotion to a task There can leally be 
no greater faith than the confidence that one is do 
ing one s utmost to fulfil one s high vocation and it 
IS this that has inspired all the greatest poets At the 
same time this faith is coupled wih a deep humilitv 
because one knows that ultimately judgment does 
not lest with oneself All one can do is to achieve 
nakedness to be what one is with all one s faculties 
and perceptions strengthened by all the skill which 
one can acquiie and then to stand before the judg 
ment of time 

In my Notebooks I find the following Prose Poem 
which expresses these thoughts 

Bung me peace bung me power bring me assurance Let 
me reach the bright day the high chair the plain desk 
where my hand at last controls the words where anxiety 
no longer undei mines me If I dont reach these Im 
thrown to the wolves Im a restless animal wandering 
from place to place from experience to experience 

Give me the humility and the 'judgment to live alone 
with the deep and itch satisfaction of my own creating 
not to be throion into doubt by a word of spite or disap 
pi oval 

In the last analysis dont mind whether your work is 
good or bad so long as it has the completeness the enor 
mity of the whole world which you love 

Song 

Inspiration and song are the irreducible final quali 
ties of a poet which make his vocation different from 
all others Inspiration is an experience in which a 
line or an idea is given to one, and perhaps also a 
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State of mind in which one wiites one s best poetry 
Song IS fai moie difficult to define It is the music 
which a poem as yet unthought of will assume the 
empty womb of poetiy foi evei in the poets con- 
sciousness waiting foi the feitihzmg seed 

Sometimes when I he in a state of half wakmg 
half sleeping I am conscious of a stieam of woids 
which seem to pass thiough my mind without then 
having a meaning but they ha\e a sound a sound of 
passion 01 a sound recalling poetry that I know 
Again sometimes when I am writing the music of 
the woids I am trying to shape takes me fir beyond 
the words I am aware of a rhythm, a dance, a fuiy 
which is as yet empty of words 

In these observations, I have said little about head 
aches midnight oil pints of beer or of claret, love 
affairs and so on which aie supposed to be stations 
on the journeys of poets through life There is no 
doubt that writing poetry when a poem appears to 
succeed results in an intense physical excitement a 
sense of release and ecstasy On the other hand I 
diead wilting poetry foi I suppose the following 
leasons a poem is a tenible journey a painful effort 
of concentrating the imagination words aie an ex 
tremely difficult medium to use, and sometimes when 
one has spent days trying to say a thing clearly one 
finds that one has only said it dully above all, the 
wilting of a poem brings one face to face with one s 
own personality with all its familiai and clumsy 
limitations In every other phase of existence one 
can exercise the orthodoxy of a conventional routine 
one can be polite to ones fi lends one can get 
through the day at the office one can pose, one can 
draw attention to ones position in society one is — 
in a word — dealing with men In poetry one is 
wrestling with a god 

Usually when I have completed a poem I thmk 
this is my best poem and I wish to publish it at 
once This is partly because I only wiite when I have 
something new to say which seems more worth while 
than what I have said befoie partly because opti 
mism about my present and future makes me despise 
my past A few days after I have finished a poem 
I relegate it to the past of all my other wasted efforts 
all the books I do not wish to open 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure I have got from 
poems that I have written is when I have heard some 
lines quoted which I have not at once recognized 
And I have thought how good and how interesting 
before I have realized that they are my own 

In common with other creative writers I pietend 
that I am not, and I am exceedingly affected by 
unsympathetic ciiticism whilst praise usually makes 
me suspect that the reviewei does not know what he 
is talking about Why are writers so sensitive to 
criticism? Partly because it is then business to be 


sensitive and they aie sensitive about this as abou 
other things Partly because every serious cieativ 
writer is really in his heart concerned with lepu 
tation and not with success (the most successfc 
writer I have known Sir Hugh Walpole was far am 
iwry the most unhappy about his reputation be 
cause the highbrows did not like him) \gain 
suspect that every writei is seci etly writing for some 
one probably for a paient or teacher who did no 
believe m him m childhood The cntic who refuse 
to understand immediately becomes identified witJ 
this person and the understanding of many admirer 
only adds to the writers secret bitterness if this on 
refusal persists 

Gradually one realizes that theie is always thi 
someone who will not like ones work Then per 
haps literature becomes a humble exercise of faith i 
being all that one can be in one s art of being mor 
than oneself expecting little but with a faith in th 
mystery of poetry which gradually expands into 
faith m the mysterious service of truth 

Yet what failures there are^ And how much mu( 
sticks to one mud not thrown by other people bu 
acquired in the course of earning ones living an 
swering or not answering the letters which on 
receives supporting or not supporting public cause* 
All one can hope is that this mud is composed of littl< 
grains of sand which will pioduce pearls 


STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 Compare Spenders attitude with that of T S Elic 
and W H Auden 

2 What does Spender imply as a theory of the functio 
of a poem^ 

3 What does Spender mean when he says that m 
spiration is the beginning of a poem and it is also it 
final goal ^ 

4 Compare the subjectivity of Spenders writing an 
approach with that of Eliot Kafka and Joyce Especiall 
compare Spenders problems with those of Stephen De 
dalus in A Portrait of the \rtist as a Young Man 


Some Elements of Poetry 

It IS a common notion that poetry is somethin^ 
which rhymes and which has a certain regular beat 
and to many people it is m the possession of thes 
characteristics that poetry differs from prose It i 
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not haid to understand why such a conception should 
be prevalent as much poetry does m fact have rhvme 
and ihythm But it is not rhvme and rhythm which 
distinguish poetry from other foims of writing Theie 
IS a laige body of poetry which has no ihvme at all 
and which does not possess any regular oi significant 
ihythm or beat It is impoitant to learn to consider 
poetiy as a very definite unique and paiticular way 
of expressing and tiansmitting ideas Theie is in 
other woids a poetic method of expiession which is 
distinct from all othei methods of expiession and it 
is in this method thit poetry defines itself in its 
special way 

Essential to all poetry is the fact that in a poem 
w^oids are not for the most part used m what we may 
call their literal sense If we stop for a moment to 
considei the usual methods of linguistic communi- 
cation we will peiceive that we employ a series 
of symbols called woids which stand for actions 
objects or relationships m the external world Thus 
when we read on a bottle of medicine Take two 
capsules after each meal theie is little confusion in 
oui minds about the intent and meaning of the di 
lections Capsule is a symbol for the unit of medi 
cine two tells us how manv units take informs us 
that we are to swallow these units after tells us 
that the swallowing must be preceded by something 
else meal tells us what this something is and 
each informs us that we are to swallow the pills 
eveiy time a meal has been eaten Such a set of 
directions constitutes an excellent example of Ian 
guage in its literal sense serving as a means of com 
mumcating ideas By far the greater part of our use 
of language m conveisation and in ordinary wilting 
IS of this liteial soit and it is for tins reason that 
accustomed to the simple prose of the newspapers 
and conventional stories on the one hand and to the 
usual vaiiety of speech on the other we tend to 
bring to our reading of poetry the same set of as 
sumptions We look in other words for literal mean 
mg and m so looking succeed m blinding ourselves 
to the entire poetic expenence 

The fact is that while poetry makes use of words 
and IS composed of words for the most part these 
words do not have literal meaning alone In poetry 
the words aie often sui charged with what may be 
called connotation Foi example the word home 
has a literal meaning of a dwelling place oi a house 
but it carries with it to many people a connotation of 
warmth security peace and friendliness The well 
known song Home Sweet Home would hardly be as 
popular under the title of House Sweet House 
even though as far as the dictionary is concerned the 
two terms are synonymous In addition to this con 
notative use of words the poet relies for his ex 
pression upon imagei) — that is he often uses a word 
or a gioup of woids which is designed to call up an 


image in the readei s mind But the mind fortu- 
nately is not confined to images which are merely 
leflections of external lealit) — on the contiar) 'we 
lie quite cipable of seeing m oui minds images 
which ha\e no leality in the woild at all 

Considei m this legaid these lines from Mai veils 
To His Coy Misti ess 

But at my back I ah\ays hear 

Times winged chiriot hurrying near 

In the first place, Ttme which is aftei all an abstiact 
notion, heie takes on the characteiistics of a person 
This technique, known as personification is a device 
which enables us to attiibute to an object oi an idea 
those qualities which we ordinarily associate with 
individuals In these lines the chaiactei Time is 
stated as having or as being in a winged chaiiot 
Now the word chariot m its literal sense refers of 
course to a ceitain two wheeled vehicle of Roman 
days but it has come down to oui own day with a 
connotation of speed power and oniushmg motion 
If we imagine a chariot powerful and fast and then 
imagme it with a pan of wings you can see that the 
connotation of speed and powei has been lemforced 
and made stionger because to it we have added the 
idea of flight through the air with all that this implies 
of unimpeded motion While theie is no external 
real chaiiot m the world with wings the image of 
such a vehicle is not haid to bring to mind and you 
will notce that the poets desire to expiess the on 
rushing pursuit of time is thus admiiably fulfilled 

In 01 del then to peiceive what the poet is trying 
to tell us we must lemember that he is using words 
m a special sense which is not literal and which is 
designed to call up in our minds ceitain images 
thiough which we will undei stand Piose does not 
depend for successful communication upon imagery 
even though it may often use it but poetry is a 
mode of expiession which makes the fullest use of 
the imaginative powers of the leader It may seem 
to be a lathei simple thing to adMse but one of the 
most direct ways for getting at the significance of a 
poem IS to call to mind, in as literal a way as you 
can the images which the poet suggests In this way, 
the leader is participating in the same piocess and 
thus allowing himself fully to shaie the poets ex- 
peiience 

Foi this reason poetiy is the ideal vehicle foi the 
expression of abstract rathei than concrete ideas The 
poet is stiiving often to delineate expiess explain 
and illuminate a feeling an attitude an idea which 
the veiy literal quality of prose makes it impossible to 
convey We ha\e seen that the poet uses language 
in Its connotative sense and that he uses words to 
cieate images But an image, no mattei how power- 
ful cannot alone have meaning unless it seives to 
shed light upon the subject of the poem It must be 
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1 elated to the idea, the feeling the absti action 
which the poet wishes to expiess and the most com- 
mon foim of this lelationship is the analogy 

We use the analogy often in om usual speech 
when we wish to make something especially cleai 
We say that somebody eats like a bird when we 
want to expiess the idea of picking at small quanti- 
ties of food We do not mean this liteially diat is, 
it IS not our intention to suggest that in every respect 
— beak motion diet and all — there is a direct re- 
semblance But we ask the listener to consider the 
geneial attiibutes of a bird eating and to apply 
these to the peison whose eating habits we are 
describing We use this approach because the piose 
forms He pecks at his food oi He eats small 
amounts of food do not do ample justice to the idea 
Recognizing the need for expiessing an entire ab- 
sti act concept and recognizing at the same time the 
inadequacy of liteial language, we have recouise to 
a veiy simple foim of the poetic method of analogy 
It can be deduced fiom this, therefoie that a 
poem piimarily functions to express an abstraction 
through analogy to the concrete, or to put it another 
way to describe the unknown by lefeience to the 
known A poem theiefore seeks to indicate an 
analogous relationship which to the reader or to the 
non poet, might not have been noticed or conceived 
And always the result of the mdication of this an- 
alogous relationship is to clarify express or illummate 
an abstract concept To illustrate this technique let 
us take a very simple line 

My love is hke a red red rose 

In the first place it is quite cleai that this is not to 
be read literally — m the external, objective world 
there is no relationship between love and loses In 
this respect the essential chaiactei of the poetic 
method is underscoied for although the form is the 
same the following line is literal and in the realm 
of piose 

My house is like John s house 

The meaning here is clear unequivocal and diiect 
The line My love is like a red red rose thus diffeis 
in its essential character from the similai piose line 
But notice that it does say something about the 
natuie or character of love that it has a lesemblance 
to a led rose Of these two concepts love and 
lose, one is abstract the othei concrete The 
foimer is an expeiience which many of us have had 
but which precisely because it is a complex and 
subtle series of feelings emotions and leactions 
we find it difficult to describe, the kttei is a con 
ciete flower with which we have come into contact 
and to which we have a variety of leactions The 
line then, is designed to explain the ibstract and 
unfamiliar in teims of the concrete and familiai It 


IS, however, quite clear that since theie is no obvious 
lelationship we must consider the general image and 
the general connotation of a rose A lose has many 
attributes thoinmess redness delicacy, scent fiailty 
shyness perhaps outgoingness, form shape design 
It is beautiful often lovely sometimes light some 
times heavy We cm immediately see that many of 
these attributes which come to mind when we call 
up an im ige of a rose can have no possible relevance 
Ceitamly the poet does not wish us to think that his 
love is red and piobably not that his love has scent 
So the analogy of love to the rose is not to the entire 
rose but to a single element or aspect of the rose 
Now let us suppose that his love is a shy thing which 
opens up only under warm encouragement His sec 
ond line might then explain this to us by selecting that 
one characteiistic of the rose from among the many 
that might come to mind In other woids the poem 
m such an instance opens with a geneial image which 
is later on paiticularized and made moie piecise 
You will notice with little difficulty that the subtle 
and absti act notion of a tender oi shy love is ex 
piessed by analogy to a known phenomenon and 
becomes clear when the two aie juxtaposed 

To follow the poetic method in piactice let us con 
sidei in detail the sonnet of Shakespeare which be 
gms That lime of vear thou may st in me behold 

1 That time of vear thou may st in me behold 

2 When yellow leaves or none or few do hang 

3 Upon those boughs which shake against the cold 

4 Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang 

5 In me thou see st tlie twilight of such day 

6 As after sunset fadeth in the west 

7 Which by and by bl ick night doth take away 

8 Deaths second self that seals up all in rest 

9 In me thou seest the glowing of such fire 

10 That on the ashes of his youth doth he 

11 As tlie death bed whereon it must expire 

12 Consumed with that which it was nourished by 

13 This thou perceivst which makes thy love more 
strong 

14 To love that well which thou must leave ere long 

The poet opens with a stitement about himself 
which intioduces the geneial subject matter with 
which the poem is to be concerned He is saying that 
it IS possible to perceive in him a certain season of 
the year which is that season when yellow leaves or 
none, or few do hang Now it is clear that the only 
season which is characterized by yellow leaves is 
Autumn and that in Imes 1 and 2 the poet has ex 
pressed the idea that he is in the Autumn of his life 
But the image of Autumn or lather the lesponse to 
the image of Autumn which a reader may have, is 
not a simple nor yet an inevitable one Depending 
upon the leader, his experiences and his emotions 
Autumn may be a kindly and lovely season a sad 
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season because it marks the end of a joyful Summer 
a teriible time because Winter is coming again The 
poet may not risk allowing the leader to have a free 
response because this response might be quite con 
tiary to his intention He must therefoie direct the 
response so that he and the reader may remain in 
haimon) Line 3 makes a general image of Autumn 
more precise by bringing in the image of cold and of 
shaking boughs which effectively disposes of any 
kindly or warm reaction to the season Line 4 carries 
this still fuither through the use of some of the 
devices we have mentioned Notice that line 4 places 
tliree words in juxtaposition hare ruined choirs 
Now in its literal sense, the woid choir denotes a 
gioup of persons singmg geneially in a church or 
upon some devotional occasion and choir has in 
addition a connotation of human waimth, faith 
group activity friendliness and richness Rum calls 
to mind some staik and battered oi crumbled build 
mg and gives us a feeling of horror and chill at 
whatever caused the disaster When we place next 
to each other the idea of rum and the essentially 
living and vibrant concept choir we get a rein 
forced concept of coldness of finality and of the 
passage of time — ^much for the same reason that in 
wartime the wreck of a church or of a school some 
how fills us with a greater horror than the collapse 
of an ordinary building, piecisely because the con 
trast between what such a building once housed and 
what It IS now is so sharp Bare of course em 
phasizes the nakedness and the emptiness of the 
ruined choir Yet it is not a ruined choir in the literal 
sense but rather an image which the poet is asking 
the reader to conceive of a tree limb upon which 
sweet birds recently sang as human beings might 
smg in a choir The first four lines of the poem then 
present a single image of Autumn as a bare cold 
sad season which stands in sharp contrast to what 
has gone before and which maiks the coming cessa 
tion of life which the Wintei will entail This single 
image is built up of a general image of the season to 
which are added moie precise connotations and the 
secondary image of the limbs shaking against the 
cold where late the sweet birds sang 

The fifth line following the same order as Ime 1 
describes the poet in terms of twilight Again a fiee 
response to the image of twilight might produce m 
the reader an impression contrary to the poets in 
tention as twilight can vanously suggest soft even 
tide, darkness the commg of dread night the end of 
the day, or a variety of reactions and attitudes Lines 
7 and 8 serve to emphasize the smgle quality of 
twilight which the poet wishes us to apprehend the 
fact that it IS the end of the day, a peiiod of time 
which comes just before night Death s second self 
(a counterpart, m other words, of Death) comes to 
take it away Notice how T>lack night m line 7 


connotes the idea of death and final sleep an idea 
which IS emphasized by seals up all in rest (en 
closes and isolates fiom the external woild) of line 
8 In this way the general image of twilight made 
moie piecise as the pi elude to the end constitutes 
the single image of the second group of four lines 
or the second qtiafiain 

The thud quatiain presents the same idea in teims 
of a fire Heie again a fiee response to the image 
of fire possibly leading the reader astrav the poet 
directs the lesponse to one aspect of a fiie its em 
bers Note how glowing m line 9 and ashes m 
line 10 contiibute to this image 

Now in each of the thiee quatrains of this Shake 
spearean sonnet (a Shakespearean sonnet is a poem 
of fourteen lines divided 4 4 4 2) the abstraction of 
the state or circumstances of the poet has been 
likened to three distinct images — ^Autumn Twilight 
and Embers In order to ariive at the ultimate signifi 
cance of these first twelve lines it is necessaiy to 
find what these three images have in common In 
the external objective world there appears to be no 
lesemblance or afiinity among a season a time of 
day and a fire but if we think carefully we can 
see that each of them constitutes within its own 
frame of reference, an image of ending That is to 
say Autumn is to seasons what twilight is to days 
what embeis aie to fires the period just before the 
final end followed, of course by Wmter night and 
ashes So fiom these three separate images a large 
single final image emerges — that of ending oi of 
dying You will readily peiceive that in this way the 
poet IS stating where he is with respect to his own 
life but he is not simply saying that he is old or 
that he is on the point of death On the contrary 
he IS at a particular point m his hfe which is best 
represented by reference to the seasons — advanced 
m years not young past perhaps, his prime, but 
still removed from the end by a not inconsiderable 
distance 

However, the sum total of the first twelve lines is 
merely to acquamt us with the state of the poet 
As yet nothing has been said about this state nor 
has any comment been made It is to the last two 
lines known as rhymed couplet to which we must 
turn for the poets comment This in line 13 re- 
fers to all that we have mentioned so far the sum 
total of the complete image And the poet says in 
effect in the final couplet that despite this he will 
be loved even the more strongly because the very 
fact that he is not long foi the world will make such 
love more strong Notice that the final couplet im- 
plies the word despite^ for under ordinary circum- 
stances one would expect love to be weaker where 
it can exist for only a short span of time But as 
Cleanth Brooks has pointed out in many of his 
wntings poetry is concerned with paradox or irony 
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Poetiy tends to say that things aie other than they 
seem and to suggest oi indicate a paiadoxical ironi 
cal ciicumstance which luns contraiy to expectation 
or the oidmaiy run of expeiience Heie I am sug 
gests Shakespeaie in a condition wheie oidinaiiiy 
it would be thought that I should be loved the less 
but the veiy condition which gives use to such 
expectation is the leasoii why I shall be loved moie 
strongly And in this paiadoxical comment the poet 
suggests a number of things about human i elation 
ships which it would be hard if possible at all ade 
quately to expiess in expositoiy piose 

We have been spending a good deal of time in this 
discussion on the mattei or ariiving at what might 
be said to be the external meaning of a piece of 
poetry These general pimciples may be applied re 
gaidless of the foim or length of a poem (for ex 
ample, note that in Marvell s To His Coy Mistress 
the introduction of the problem begins in line 33) 
for in different forms of poetiy it is the structure 
rathei than the technique which changes In a long 
poem the images may be multiplied and lemulti 
plied in a short poem there is a stiict limit of space 
In a long poem the introduction may occupy many 
lines while in a short poem it is obvious that it can 
occupy only a few The poetic piocess of communica 
tion, the poem as an entity in itself as a single ex 
perience and a unique impact is a special and won 
derful mode of expiession 
Poetry, however like all literature is subject to 
another type of analysis which is divorced fiom 
matters of method and tieatment We have seen how 
one goes about the business of leceivmg the poets 
communication and of understanding him, but this 
does not imply that we must accept what he says 
without question Like all writing poetrv says some 
thing to us and if we aie critical and disci iminating, 
we should respond to what it says according to cer 
tain standards There are poems which are badly 
done, whose images are absurd whose meter is 
lame whose language is cheap There are also poems 
which aie structurally sound and yet which present 
points of view to which we might object There is 
m other words no obligation to suspend judgment 
merely because we are faced with a poem — on the 
contrary we have an obligation to judge provided 
we judge from understanding and not fiom prejudice 
or simple lack of comprehension 

One of the things which we can derive from poetry 
is a knowledge of the climate of opinion m which 
it was written and in the selections which follow 
m this book you will find poems grouped according 
to idea Thomas Hood for example conceives human 
misei) as a personal thing brought about in the 
mam by unhappy circumstance The essential tragedy 
of his heroine is the fact that she is forlorn m a city 


which Ignores her but there is no effort on Hoods 
pait to go beyond hei individual unhappiness to seek 
the cause in a maladjusted society For Hood wrote 
in the nineteenth century out of a background of 
social optimsim which held in effect that unhap 
pmess was usually the unfortunate lot of the mdi 
vidual rather than the result of a badly functioning 
social Older Yet Longfellow viewing the Jewish 
graves, senses the tragedy and the sorrow not of an 
individual but of a whole people and goes further 
to suggest that this sorrow stems from the callousness 
and the cruelty of their persecutors John Donne in 
Death Be Not Proud is postulating in unmistakable 
terms his deep belief in eternal life after death, 
while in To His Coy Mistress Marvell suggests 
as an overtone to his entue thought the finality of 
death and the consequent need for living every 
moment of life to the full, which is echoed again by 
Tennyson in Ulysses Wordsworths Lucy poems 
are expressive not only of his personal feeling but 
of the revolt against urbanization and civilization 
which the Industrial Revolution with its attendant 
squalor and human misery was mstiumental in 
causing Kenneth Fearing in No Credit and W H 
Auden in The Unknown Citizen are writing out 
of a horror of the impersonal materialistic mono 
lithic state, which we of the twentieth century know 
much too well m all its depersonalizing and in 
humane aspects 

Thus we must be aware not only of the explicit 
meanings of poems which we can derive through 
an understandmg of the poetic method and a 
knowledge of poetic fonn and device but of the 
tmphcit meanings as well As you read, think of what 
the poem tells you of attitudes assumptions and 
concepts of the world There is a reason why John 
Donne would not write today as he did m his own 
tune and why the seventeenth century could not 
possibly have produced a T S Eliot It is good 
that this should be so for writing is primarily an 
expression, an affirmation of one s own day to one s 
own contemporaries The past never knew us and we 
will not be here to worry about postenty To express 
ourselves in our own day is the only road to uni 
versality 

As in any art there is a technical language which 
is used m discussions of poetry and our ability to 
understand is increased if we comprehend the terms 
This section presents m brief form some of the more 
typical and frequent problems of English poetic 
nomenclature and scansion 

In English verse lines may contain one or moie 
feet a foot being the interval between two metrical 
beats or stresses Lines may be classified according 
to the number of feet they contain and this classi- 
fication tells us what meter they are wiitten m Thus 
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1 line containing one foot is wiitten in monometer 
two feet in dimetei etc The piincipal English 
meteis aie 

1 Monometer One foot 

2 Dimeter Two feet 

3 Trimeter Thiee feet 

4 Tetiameter Foui feet 

5 Pentameter Fi\e feet 

6 Hexameter Six feet 

7 Heptameter Seven feet 

In 01 del to determine the meter of a line it is 
necessaiy only to count the numbei of feet it con 
tains Thus 

That time/of yeai/thou may st/m me/behold/ 

contains five separate feet and is thus wiitten in 
pentameter The line 

A thmg/of beau/ty is/a joy/ 

contains four feet and is wiitten in tetiameter 
Now verse feet aie classified according to the 
pattern of stress of the syllables they contain A 
foot may consist of two or three syllables It is called 
duple if it contains two syllables, and triple if it con 
tains three syllables Within each foot one s}' liable 
only is stressed or accented the lemammg syllable 
01 syllables are unstressed Sometimes the stressed 
syllable is known as long and the unstressed syllable 
as short The stressed syllable is generally indicated 
by - and the unstiessed by ^ in common notation 
The most common types of poetic feet in English are 

1 Iambic Two syllables of which the fiist is un 

stressed and the second is stiessed 
as 

Pool soul/the cen/ter of/my sin/ful 
eaith (Shakespeaie) 

2 Trochaic Two syllables of which the fiist 

two are unstressed and the third is 
stressed, as 

What 15ecame/of your blood/hounds 
my hand/some young mah^ 

(Lord Randil) 

3 Dactylic Thiee syllables of which the first is 

stiessed and the last two unstiessed 
as 

Cannon to/nght of them 
Cannon to/l5t of them 

(Tennyson) 

4 Spondaic Two syllables of equal stiess and 

duiation, as 

Slow spon/dee stalks/stiong foot/ 
(Coleridge) 


In desciibmg a line theiefoie it is necessuv to 
classify it bv the type of foot and by the number of 
feet The line 

Avenge/O Loid/thy shught/ered 
saints/whose bones 

(Milton) 

contains five iambic feet and is hence in iambic 
pentametei A line in iambic tetiameter is 

Theie is/a gai/den in/hei face 

(Campion) 

Exmiples of othei types of line follow 

I am mon/arch of all/I smvey 

(Anapestic trimeter) 

Grind away/moisten and/mash up 
thy/paste 

(Dactylic tetinmetei) 

Special names have been given to vaiious stanza 
types and verse forms of which the most common 
aie 

Blank veise Unihymed iambic pentameters 

Of that foi bidden tiee whose moital 
taste 

Bi ought death into the Woild and 
all oui woe 

With loss of Eden till one gi eater 
Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful 
seat 




{Paradise Lost) 

Couplet 

Two ihymed lines When the lines 
are in iambic pentameter they form 
an heioic couplet 

Tercet 

Three rhymed lines 


Quatrain 

A four line stanza 


Sonnet 

A fouiteen line poem The two most 
fiequent t}'pes aie 


a English oi Shakespeai ean son 
net Three quatiains followed by 
a ih)/med couplet The ihyme 
scheme is abab cdcd efef gg 

b Italian oi Petiarchan sonnet 
One eight line st mz \ the oc 
tave followed by a six line 
stanza or sestet The ihyme 
scheme is abba abba in the oc 
tave and highly \aiiable in the 
sestet 



THE POEMS 


Philomela and the Poets 

Each o£ the five poems in this group deals witli the same 
simple and single theme the nightingale The poems are 
based on the same source tlie legend of the rape of 
Plulomela by Tereus and her subsequent metamorphosis 
into the nightingale Each poet hears the song of the 
same bird each responds to it in his own way and each 
makes the nightingale the symbol of a different aspect 
of experience The sound of the bird strained through 
the differing sensibihties of the five poets results in five 
poems which differ from each other in structure style 
and significance The plaint of Sidney reminds him of his 
own unrequited love 

But I who daily craving 
Cannot h we to content me 
Have moie cause to lament me 
Since w inting is more woe tlian 
too much ha\mg 

But the same cry recalls to Barnfield tlie futhlessness of 
man 

For her griefs so lively shown 
Made me think upon mine own 

Therefore 

Whilst as fickle fortune smiled 
Thou and I were both beguiled 

One poet composes an artificial and brittle love song witli 
its conventional refrain — Thy thorn without my thorn 
my heart mvadeth the other speaks out in sober and 
straightforward style 

He tliat is thy friend indeed 
He will help thee m tliy need 

Keats hears the song of the bird in the dreamworld of his 
imagination A drowsy numbness pains my sense Pre 
occupied with the thought of death he sees m the night 
ingale the symbol of tlie triumph of eternal beauty over 
death 

Thou wast not born for death mimortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down 

In that dream state between wakmg and sleeping Keats s 
imagmation freely wanders and ranges in faery lands 
forlorn from the classical tale of the ravished Philomela 
to the Biblical Buth who sick for home stood among 
the ahen corn Not less passionate than Keats is Matthew 
Arnold but his passion is controlled and subdued re- 
jecting the richly orchestiated imagery of Keats Arnold 
tells again the sad tale m smiple, almost bare style 


Dost thou again peruse 

Witli hot cheeks and seared eyes 

The too clear web and thy dumb sister s shame? 

But behind the tlun \ eil of his restraint Arnold s passion 
burns in a clear flame He hears in the song of the 
nightingale tlie eternal passion and the eternal pain of 
min Fmall)^ for Ransom the bird connotes the symbol 
of the change and shift in culture from the old and tra 
ditional continent of Europe to the new and riw con 
tment of America 


The Nightingale 

Sir Philip Sidney 

The nightingale, as soon as April brmgeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking 
While late bare eaith proud of new clothing spring 
eth, 

Sings out her woes a thorn her song book making, 
And mournfully bewailing 5 

Her thioat in tunes expresseth 
What giief hei breast oppresseth 

For Teieus foice on her chaste will pi evading 
O Philomela fan O take some gladness 
That heie is justei cause of plentiful sadness lo 
Thine earth now spimgs mine fadeth 
Thy thorn without my thorn my heait mvadeth 

Alas she hath no other cause of anguish 

But Tereus love on hei by stiong hand wroken 
Wherem she suffeiing all her spiiits languish is 
Full womanhl e complains her will was broken 
But I who daily craving. 

Cannot have to content me 
Have more cause to lament me 

Smce wantmg is more woe than too much having 
O Philomela fan O take some gladness 21 

That here is juster cause of plentiful sadness 
Thine earth now springs mine fadeth 
Thy thoin without, my thoin mv heait mvadeth 


An Ode 

Richard Barnfield 

As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May, 

Sitting m a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing 5 

Trees did giow and plants did sprmg. 

Everything did banish moan 
Save the nightingale alone 
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She poor bird as all forlorn 

Leaned her breast up till a thorn lo 

And there sung the dolefull st ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity 
Fie fie fie now would she cry, 

Teru teru by and by 

That to hear her so complain is 

Scarce I could fiom tears lefrain 

For hei griefs so lively shown 

Made me think upon mine own 

Ah thought I thou mourn st in vain 

None takes pity on thy pain 20 

Senseless tiees that cannot heai thee 

Ruthless bears they will not cheer thee 

King Pandion he is dead 

All thy friends are lapped m lead 

All thy fellow birds do sing 25 

Careless of thy sorrowing 

Whilst as fickle fortune smiled 

Thou and I were both beguiled 

Every one that flatters thee 

Is no friend m miseiy 30 

Words are easy, like the wind 

Faithful friends aie hard to find 

Every man will be thy friend 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend, 

But if store of crowns be scant, 3S 

No man will supply thy want 

If that one be prodigal 

Bountiful they will him call 

And with such like flattering 

Pity but he weie a king 40 

If he be addict to vice 
Quickly him they will entice. 

If to women he be bent, 

They have at commandment 

But if fortune once do fiown 45 

Then farewell his great lenown 

They that fawned on him befoie 

Use his company no more 

He that is thy friend mdeed 

He will help thee m thy need so 

If thou sorrow he will weep 

If thou wake he cannot sleep 

Thus of eveiy giief in heait 

He with thee doth beai a part 

These aie certain signs to know ss 

Faithful fiiend from flattering foe 


Ode to a Nightingale 

John Keats 

My heait aches and diowsy numbness pains 
My sense as though of hemlock I had diunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drams 


One minute past, and Lethe-waids had sunk 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot s 

But being too happy in thme happmess — 

That thou, light winged Diyad of the trees 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless 
Singest of summer in full thioated ease 10 

O foi a draught of vintage^ that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep delved eaith 
Tisting of Floia and the countiy gieen 

Dance and Provencal song and sunburnt mirth^ 

0 foi a beaker full of the warm South is 

Full of the time the blushful Hippocrene 

With beaded bubbles wmkmg at the bum 
And purple-stained mouth 
That I might drink and leave the woild unseen 
And with thee fade away into the foiest dim 20 

Fade away dissolve and quite foi get 

What thou among the leaves hast never known 
The weariness the fever and the fret 

Here wheie men sit and heai each othei gioan 
Wheie palsy shakes a few sad last gray haiis 25 
Where youth grows pale and specter thin and 
dies 

Where but to think is to be full of soirow 
And leaden-eyed despairs 
Where Beauty cannot keep hei lustrous eyes 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to moirow so 

Awayt away^ foi I will fly to thee 

Not chaiioted by Bacchus and his pards 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards 
Alieady with theel tendei is the night 35 

And haply the Queen Moon is on her throne 
Clustered aiound by all her starry Fays 
But here there is no light 
Save what fiom heaven is with tlie bieezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways 40 

1 cannot see what flowers are at my feet 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs 
But in embalmed darkness guess each sweet 
Wheiewith the seasonable month endows 
The glass the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild 4S 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves 
And mid-Mays eldest child, 

The commg musk rose full of dewy wine, 49 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves 

Daikling I listen and for many a time 

I have been half m love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused ih)me, 
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To take into the air my quiet breath. 

Now more than ever seems it iich to die Sa 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain 
While thou art pouring foith thy soul abioad 
In such an ecstasy^ 

Still wouldst thou sing and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod 60 

Thou wast not born for death immortal Bird! 

No hungry geneiations tread thee down, 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 6S 
Through the sad heait of Ruth when, sick foi 
home 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 

The same that oft times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 70 

Forlorn^ the very woid is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self^ 

Adieu^ the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do deceiving elf 
Adieu^ adieu^ thy plaintive anthem fades 75 

Past the near meadows over the still stieam 
Up the hill side and now tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades 
Was it a vision or a waking dream? 

Fled IS that music — Do I wake or sleeps so 


Philomela 

Matthew Arnold 

Hark ah the nightingale — 

The tawny throated* 

Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a burst* 

What triumph* hark* — ^what pain* 

O wanderer from a Grecian shoie 5 

Still, after many years in distant lands 
Still nouiishing m thy bewildered brain 
That wild unquenched, deep sunken old world 
pain — 

Say, will it never heal*^ 

And can this fragrant lawn lo 

With its cool trees and night 

And the sweet tranquil Thames 

And moonshine and the dew 

To thy lacked heart and brain 

Afford no balm*^ 15 

Dost thou tonight behold 

Here, through the moonlight on this English glass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild*^ 


Dost thou agam peruse 

With hot cheeks and seared eyes 20 

The too clear web and thy dumb sister s shamed 
Dost thou once moie assay 
Thy flight and feel come over thee. 

Pool fugitive the feathery change 

Once more and once moie seem to make resound 

With love and hate, tiiumph and agony 26 

Lone Daulis and the high Cephissian vale^ 

Listen, Eugenia — 

How thick the bursts come crowdmg through the 
leaves* 

Again — thou heaiest^ 30 

Eternal passion* 

Eternal pain* 


Philomela 

John Crowe Ransom 

Piocne Philomela and Itylus 

Your names are liquid your improbable tale 

Is recited in the classic numbers of the nightingale 

Ah, but our numbers are not felicitous 

It goes not liquidly for us 5 

Perched on a Roman ilex and duly aposhophized 
The nightingale descanted unto Ovid 
She has even appeared to the Teutons the swilled 
and gravid 

At Fontainebleau it may be the bird was gallicized, 
Never was she baptized 10 

To England came Philomela with her pain 
Fleemg the hawk her husband querulous ghost 
She wanders when he sits heavy on his roost, 

Utteis herself in the oiigmal again. 

The untranslatable refrain iS 

Not to these shores she camel this other Thrace 
Environ baibaious to the royal Attic 
How could her delicate dirge run democratic, 
Delivered in a cloudless boundless public place 
To an mordmate race^ 20 

I pernoctated with the Oxford students once 
And in the quadrangles in the cloisters on the Cher 
Precociously knocked at antique doors ajar, 
Fatuously touched the hems of the hieiophants 
Sick of my dissonance 25 

I went out to Bagley Wood I climbed the hill. 

Even the moon had slanted off in a twinkling 
I heard the sepulchral owl and a few bells tinkling 
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There was no more villainous dsiy to unfulfil, 

The diutumity was still so 

Up from the darkest wood where Philomela sat 
Her fairy numbers issued What then ailed me^ 

My ears are called capacious but they failed me 
Her classics registered a litde flat^ 

I rose and venomously spat 35 

Philomela, Philomela lover of song 
I am m despair if we may make us worthy 
A bantering breed sophistical and swaithy 
Unto moie beautiful persistently moie young, 

Thy fabulous provinces belong 40 



And Tell He Must His Tale 
Narrative 

This group of poems is centered around the narrative 
each poem tells a tale but each poet tells his story in a 
different way and for different purposes The Pardoner s 
Tale is deceptively simple at first glance it seems noth- 
ing more than a medieval exhortation to avoid sin and it 
would appear that Chaucer is doing no more than re- 
telling a tale of great antiqmty and popularity But when 
we put the story in its proper perspective it takes on 
other and more sophisticated values We have to recall 
what Chaucer has told us of the Pardoner in the Pro 
logue the Pardoner who to prove that he is newly 
arrived from Rome sings m his high pitched voice Com 
hider love to me who wears his yellow hair long and 

No herd hadde he ne never sholde have 

As smothe it was as it were late y shave 

I trow he were a geldmg or a mare 

Selling his faked relics and his pigs bones to ignorant 
and credulous peasants he contrives to make parsons and 
people alike his apes, but he was in chirche a noble 
ecclesiaste Thus when we contrast the depravity of his 
character so mordantly etched by Chaucer with the Ingh 
moral tone of his tale we realize what a delicious irony 
is at work here Contrasted with the art of the frame 
work of The Pardoner s Tale the ballad which follows 
appears artless m the extreme but its simplicity is the 
result of the compression and intensity given it by end- 
less tellmg and retelhng The story is reduced to its bare 
bones, nothing superfluous has been retained and nothing 
essential has been omitted The tale proceeds by a series 
of vivid and sharply presented pictures to an inevitable 
chmax of tremendous emotional power and the characters 
are drawn in a few clean and decisive strokes 

How memorable are the scenes in Little Musgrave and 


Ladye Barnarde the meeting tlie lovers caught the 
fight over in two strokes of the sword the bold defiance 
of Ladye Barnarde Properly to feel the full power of 
Little Musgrave and Ladye Barnarde one should listen 
to the American version of the ballad as sung by John 
Jacob Niles 

The stirring poem by Tennyson The Revenge is a 
sophisticated poets attempt to recapture the style and 
spirit of the old ballad what it lacks m spontaneity and 
warmth it makes up in skill and polish and it does catch 
the English pride in the splendor of Enghsh achievement 
Finally we learn from the rollicking ballad of Frankie 
and Johnny tliat the impulse to ballad making is to our 
great fortune not at all dead raw as the poem is it tells 
its tale with the true ballad techmque of sharp picture 
strong character and S'wift motion And all who have 
sung it will realize how essential melody is to the com 
plete realization of a ballad 


The Pardoner’s Tale 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

The Wordes of the Hoost to the Thtstcien 
and the Pardoner 

Oure Hooste gan to swere as he were wood 
Harrow^ quod he T^y nayles and by blood ^ 

This was a fals cheil and a fals justise 
As shameful deeth as herte kan devyse 
Come to thise ]uges and hire advocatz^ s 

Algate this sely mayde is slayn alias ^ 

Allas to deere broughte she beauteel 
Wherfore I seye al day that men may see 
That yiftes of Fortune and of Nature 
Been cause of deeth to many a cieature 10 

Of bothe yiftes that I speke of now 
Man han ful ofte moore harm than prow 
But trewely, myn owene maister deere 
This IS a pitous tale for to heere 
But nathelees passe over, is no fors 15 

1 pi ay to God to save thy gentil cors 
And eek thyne urynals and thy jurdones 
Thyn ypocras and eek thy galiones. 

And every boyste ful of thy letuane 

God blesse hem, and oure lady Seint Mariel 20 
So moot I theen thou art a propre man 
And lyk a prelat by Semt Ronyan^ 

Seyd I nat weP I kan nat speke in terme. 

But wel I woot thou doost myn herte to erme. 

That I almoost have caught a cardynacle 2S 

By corpus bones * but I have triacle 

2 nayles etc (of Christ) 15 is etc no matter! 17 urynals etc 
(vessels for examining urine) 18 ypocras etc (medicines named 
perhaps by the Host after ancient physicians) 19 boyste box 
letuane medicine 23 m terme (in correct medical terms) 24 erme 
ache 25 cardynacle (in error for cardiacle disease of the heart) 26 
corpus bones (the Host is inventing an oath) tnacle a restorative 
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Or elles a draughte of moyste and corny ale 
Or but a heere anon a myiie tale 
Myn herte is lost for pitee of this mayde 
Thou heel amy thou Pardoner he sayde oO 

Telle us som myrthe or japes light anon 

It shal be doon quod he by Seint Ronyon^ 

But first quod he Tieere at this ale stake 
I wol bothe diynke and eten of a cake 

But right anon thise gentils gonne to crye 35 
Nay, lat hym telle us of no ribaudye^ 

Telle us som moral thyng, that we may leere 
Som wit and thanne wol we gladly heere 

I giaunte ywis quod he, but I moot thynke 
Upon som honest thyng while that I drynke 40 

Heere folweth the Frologe of the Pardoners Tale 

Lordynges — quod he — ^in chirches whan I preche 
I peyne me to han an hauteyn speche 
And rynge it out as round as gooth a belle 
For I kan al by rote that I telle 
My theme is alwey oon, and evere was 45 

Radix malorum est cupiditas 

First I pronounce whennes that I come. 

And thanne my bulles shewe I alle and some 

Oure lige lordes seel on my patente 

That shewe I first my body to warente 50 

That no man be so boold ne preest ne clerk 

Me to destourbe of Cristes hooly werk 

And after that thanne telle I forth my tales 

Bulles of popes and of cardynales 

Of patriaikes and bisshopes I shewe 55 

And in Latyn I speke a wordes fewe. 

To saffron with my predicacioun 

And for to stire hem to devocioun 

Thanne shewe I forth my longe cristal stones, 

Ycrammed ful of cloutes and of bones — 60 

Relikes been they as.wenen they echoon 

Thanne have I in latoun a sholder boon 

Which that was of an hooly Jewes sheep 

Goode men I seye taak of my wordes keep 
If that this boon be wasshe in any welle 65 

If cow or calf or sheep or oxe swelle 
That any worm hath ete or worm ystonge, 

Taak water of that welle and wassh his tonge 
And it IS hool anon and forthermoor 
Of pokkes and of scabbe and every soor 70 

Shal every sheep be hool that of this welle 
Drynketh a draughte Tak kep eek what I telle 
If that the goode man that the beestes oweth 
Wol every wyke, er that the cok hym croweth 

27 moyste etc fresh and strong 30 bed amy good fnend 33 ale 
stake ale house 36 nbaudie ribaldry 42 hauteyn bold manner of 
45 theme text 48 bulles papal warrants 49 lige lordes i e the 
Pope s patente (cf Pr 1 315) 52 destourbe of hinder in 57 to give 
color to my sermon 59 cnstal stones glass containers 60 cloutes 
rags 62 latoun (cf Pr 1 699) 63 Jewes (one of the Patriarchs ^) 
67 worm snake ete bitten 70 pokkes pox 73 oweth owns 74 wyke 
week 


Fastynge drynken of this welle a draughte 75 

As thilke hooly Jew ouie eldies taughte 
His beestes and his stoor shal multiphe 
And sires also it heeleth jalousie 
Foi though a man be falle in jalous rage 
Lat maken with this water his potage so 

And nevere shal he moore his wyf mystiiste 
Though he the soothe of hir defaute wiste 
Al had she taken preestes two or thre 
Heere is a miteyn eek that ye may se 
He that his hand wol putte m this mitayn ss 

He shal have multiphymg of his grayn, 

Whan he hath sowen be it whete or otes. 

So that he offie pens, or elles grotes 

Goode men and wommen o thyng warne I yow 
If any wight be m this chirche now 90 

That hath doon synne honible, that he 
Dar nat for shame of it, yshnven be 
Or any womman be she yong or old. 

That hath ymaked hir housbond cokewold 
Swich folk shal have no power ne no grace 95 
To offren to my relikes in this place 
And whoso fyndeth hym out of swich blame 
They wol come up and offre m Goddes name 
And I assoille hem by the auctoritee 
Which that by bulle ygraunted was to me 100 
By this gaude have I wonne yeer by yeei 
An hundred mark sith I was pardoner 
I stonde lyk a clerk in my pulpet 
And whan the lewed peple is doun yset 
I preche so as ye han herd bifoore, 105 

And telle an hundred false japes moore 
Than peyne I me to strecche forth the nekke 
And est and west upon the peple I bekke 
As dooth a dowve sittynge on a beme 
Myn handes and my tonge goon so yeme no 

That it IS joye to se my bisynesse 
Of avarice and of such cursednesse 
Is al my prechyng, for to make hem free 
To yeven hir pens, — and namely unto me 
For myn entente is nat but for to wynne 115 

And nothyng for correccioun of synne 
I rekke nevere, whan that they been beryed 
Though that hir soules goon a blakeberyed 
For certes many a predicacioun 
Comth ofte tyme of yvel entencioun 120 

Som for plesance of folk and flaterye 
To been avaunced by ypocrisye, 

And som for veyne glorie and som for hate 

For whan I dar noon oother weyes debate 

Thanne wol I styiige h)m with my tonge smerte 12 s 

77 stoor stock 80 lat maken have made 81 mystriste distrust 
82 defaute misconduct 83 though she had taken two or three 
priests (as lovers) 84 miteyn mitten 88 offre offer (to the Par 
doner) 92 yshnven be confess 94 ymaked etc betiayed her hus 
band 97 whoever is not in such a situation 101 gaude trick 102 
hundred mark (at least $8 000) 108 bdske nod 109 berne bam 110 
yeme fast 118 a blakeberyed dstmy 119 predicacioun sermon 124 
debate fight 125 hym (an enem>) 
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In prechyng so that he shal nat asteite 

To been defamed falsly if that he 

Hath trespassed to my bretheien oi to me 

Foi though I telle noght his propie name 

Men shal wel knowe it is the sime loO 

By signes and by othere circumstances 

Thus quyte I folk that doon us displesances 

Thus spitte I out my venym undei hewe 

Of hoolynesse to semen hooly and tiewe 

But shortly myn entente I wol devyse 135 

I preche of nothyng but for coveityse 
Theifoie my theme is yet, and evere was 
Radix maloTum est cupiditas 
Thus kan I preche agayn that same \ice 
Which that I use and that is avarice 140 

But though myself be gilty in that synne, 

Yet kan I maken oother folk to twynne 
From avance and score to lepente 
But that IS nat my principal entente, 

I preche nothyng but for coveitise 145 

Of this mateere it oghte ynogh suffise 

Thanne telle I hem ensamples many oon 
Of olde stories longe tyme agoon 
For lewed peple loven tales olde 149 

Swiche thynges kan they wel reporte and holde 
What trowe ye that whiles I may pieche 
And Wynne gold and silver for I teche, 

That I wol lyve in poverte wilfully^ 

Nay nay I thoghte it ne\ere tiewelyl 

For I wol preche and begge m sondry landes, iss 

I wol nat do no labour with myne handes 

Ne make baskettes and lyve therby 

By cause I wol nat beggen ydelly 

I wol noon of the apostles countrefete 

I wol have monye wolle, chese and whete 160 

A 1 were it yeven of the pouereste page 

Or of the pouereste wydwe m a village 

A 1 sholde hir children sterve for famvne 

Nay, I wol drynke licoui of the vyne 

And have a ]oly wenche in every toun 165 

But herkneth lordynges in conclusioun 
Youre likyng is that I shal telle a tale 
Now have I dronke a draughte of corny ale 
By God I hope I shal vow telle a thyng 
That shal by resoun been at youre likyng 170 

For though mvself be a ful vicious man 
A moial tale yet I yow telle kan 
Which I am wont to pieche foi to wynne 
Now hoold youre pees^ my tale I wol bigynne 

Heere htgynneih the Pardoner s Tale 

In Flaundres whilom was a compaignye 175 
Of yonge folk that haunteden folye, 

128 bretheren fellow pardoners (^) 132 quyte repay 142 twynne 
part 151 the whiles while 152 for etc by my preaching 153 wil 
fully voluntarily 158 ydelly in vam 176 haunteden indulged in 


As not, hasaid stywes and taveines 
Where as with harpes lutes and gyternes 
They daunce and pleyen at dees bothe day and 
nyght 

And eten also and drynken over hir myght iso 

Thurgh which they doon the devel sacrifise 

Whithinne that develes temple in cuised wise 

T 5 y superfluytee abhomynable 

Hir othes been so grete and so dampnable 

That it IS giisly for to heeie hem swere iss 

Ouie blissed Lordes body they to teie — 

Hem thoughte that Jewes rente hym noght ynough 
And ech of hem at otheres synne lough 
And light anon thanne comen tombesteies 
Fetys and smale and yonge frutesteres 190 

Syngeres with harpes, baudes wafeieres, 

Wiche been the verray develes officeres 
To kyndle and blowe the fyr of lecherye, 

That IS annexed unto glotonye 
The hooly wiit take I to my witnesse 195 

That luxune is in wyn and dronkenesse 
Lo how that dionken Looth unkyndely 
Lay by his doghtres two, unwityngly 
So dionke he was he nyste what he wi oghte 
Herodes — ^whoso wel the stories soghte — 200 

Whan he of wyn was repleet at his feeste 
Right at his owene table he yaf his heeste 
To sleen the Baptist John ful giltelees 
Senec seith a good word doutelees 
He seith he kan no difference fynde 205 

Bitwix a man that is out of his mynde 
And a man which that is dronkelewe, 

But that woodnesse yfallen m a shrewe, 
Persevereth lenger than doth dronkenesse 
O glotonye ful of cursednesse^ 210 

O cause first of cure confusioun^ 

O original of oure dampnacioun. 

Til Crist hadde boght us with his blood agayn^ 

Lo how deere shortly for to sayn, 

Aboght was thdke cursed vileynye^ 215 

Corrupt was al this world for glotonye 
Adam oure fader, and his wyf also. 

Fro Paradys to labour and to wo 

Were dryven for that vice it is no drede 

For whil that Adam fasted as I rede 220 

He was in Paradys and whan that he 

Eet of the fruyt deffended on the tree 

Anon he was out cast to wo and peyne 

O glotonye on thee wel oghte us pleyne^ 

O wiste a man how manye maladves 225 

Folwen of excesse and of glotonyes, 

177 stywes brothels 178 gyternes guitars 186 to tere dismember 
(in swearing by its p-irts) 189 tombesteres female acrobats 190 
fetys shapely frutesteres wenches selhng fruit 191 baudes pro 
curers wafereres confectioners 194 annexed allied 196 luxune lust 
197 unkyndely unnaturally 200 whoso etc whoever examines the 
stones (will discover) 207 dronkelewe drunk 208 woodnesse mad 
ness in upon 211 (cf 11 217 9) 225 wiste a man if a man knew 
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He wolde been the mooie mesurable 
Of his diete sittynge at his table 
Ailas^ the shorte throte, the tendre mouth, 

Maketh that est and west and noith and south 
In erthe, m err, in water, men to swynke 23 1 

To gete a glotoun deyntee mete and drynke 
Of this matiere O Paul wel kanstow trete 
Mete unto wombe and wombe eek unto mete 
Shal God destroy en bothe as Paulus seith 235 
Allas’ a foul thyng is it by my feith 
To seye this word, and fouler is the dede. 

Whan man so drynketh of the white and rede 
That of his throte he maketh his pryvee 
Thurgh thilke cursed superfluitee 240 

The apostel wepyng seith ful pitously 
Ther walken manye of whiche yow toold have I — 
I seye it now wepyng with pitous voys — 

They been enemys of Cristes croys, 244 

Of whiche the ende is deeth, wombe is hir god’ 

O wombe’ O bely’ O stynkyng cod. 

Fulfilled of dong and of corrupcioun’ 

At either ende of thee foul is the soun 
How greet labour and cost is thee to fynde’ 

Thise cookes, how they stampe, and streyne, and 
grynde 250 

And tumen substaunce into accident. 

To fulfillen al thy hkerous talentl 

Out of the harde bones knokke they 

The mary for they caste noght awey 254 

That may go thuigh the golet softe and soote 

Of spicerie of leef and bark, and roote 

Shal been his sauce ymaked by debt, 

To make hym a newer appetit 
But certes, he that haunteth swiche delices 
Is deed whil that he lyveth in tho vices 260 

A lecherous thyng is wyn and dronkenesse 
Is ful of stryving and of wrecchednesse 
O dronke man, disfigured is thy face 
Sour is thy breeth, foul artow to embrace, 264 
And thurgh thy dronke nose someth the soun 
As though thou seydest ay Sampsoun Sampsoun’ 
And yet, God woot, Sampsoun drank nevere no wyn 
Thou fallest as it were a styked swyn. 

Thy tonge is lost, and al thyn honeste cure, 

For dronkenesse is veiray sepulture 270 

Of mannes wit and his discrecioun 

In whom that drynke hath dominacioun 

He kan no conseil kepe it is no drede 

Now kepe yow fro the white and fro the rede, 

And namely fro the white wyn of Lepe 275 

That IS to selle in Fysshstrete or in Chepe 

234 wombe belly 238 white etc (wine) 246 cod bag 247 Fulfilled 
filled full 248 soun sound 249 fynde provide for 251 i e completely 
transform the nature of things 252 hkerous talent greedy appetite 
254 mary marrow 255 soote sweetly 259 haunteth (cf 1 176) 

delices delights 269 honeste cure regard for decency 275 Lepe in 
Spam 276 to selle for sale Chepe (cf Pr 1 754) 


This wyn of Spaigne crepeth subtilly 
In othere wynes growynge faste by, 

Of which ther ryseth swich fumositee 279 

That whan a man hath dronken draughtes thie 
And weneth that he be at hoom in Chepe 
He IS in Spaigne right at the toune of Lepe, — 

Nat at the Rochele ne at Bui deux toun, 

And thanne wol he seyn Sampsoun, Sampsoun’ 

But herkneth lordynges 0 word, I yow pi eye 
That alle the sovereyn actes, dar I seye 286 

Of victories in the Olde Testament 
Thurgh verray God, that is omnipotent 
Were doon in abstmence and in pray ere, 

Loketh the Bible and ther ye may it leere 290 

Looke Attila the grete conquerour 
Deyde m his sleep with shame and dishonour 
Bledynge ay at his nose m dronkenesse 
A capitayn sholde lyve in sobrenesse 
And over al this avyseth yow right wel 29s 

What was comaunded unto Lamuel — 

Nat Samuel but Lamuel, seye I — 

Bedeth the Bible, and fynde it expresly 
Of wyn-yevyng to hem that han justice 
Namoore of this foi it may wel sujBBse 300 

And now that I have spoken of glotonye 
Now wol I yow deffenden hasardrye 
Hasard is verray mooder of lesynges 
And of deceite and cursed forswerynges 304 

Blaspheme of Crist, manslaughtre and wast also 
Of catel and of tyme and forthermo 
It IS lepreeve and contrarie of honour 
For to ben holde a commune hasardour 
And ever the hyer he is of estaat 
The moore is he holden desolaat 3 10 

If that a prynce useth hasardrye 
In alle govemaunce and policye 
He IS as by commune opimoun, 

Yholde the lasse in reputacioun 

Stilboun that was a wys embassadour, 31s 

Was sent to Corynthe in ful greet honour, 

Fro Lacidomye to make hire alliaunce 
And whan he cam, hym happede par chaunce 
That aUe the gretteste that were of that lond, 
Pleyynge atte hasard he hem fond, 320 

For which, as soone as it myghte be. 

He stal hym hoom agayn to his contree 

And seyde Ther wol I nat lese my name 

Ne I wol nat take on me so greet defame 

Yow for to allie unto none hasardours 325 

Sendeth othere wise embassadours 

For, by my trouthe me were levere dye 

Than I yow sholde to hasardours allye 

277 if (The Pardoner ironically suggests that the infusion of the 
stronger and cheaper Spanish wines in French wines sold in Lon 
don was not the work of avaricious vintners but took place m the 
vineyards) 278 faste close 279 fumositee fumes of drunkenness 
295 avyseth yow take note 296 Lamuel Lemuel 299 han i e ad 
minister 303 lesynges hes 307 reprecve shame 310 desolaat lost 
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For ye, that been so glorious m honours, 

Shal nat allye yow with hasardouis 330 

As by my wyl ne as by my tretee 
This wise philosophre, dius seyde hee 
Looke eek that to the kyng Demetrius 
The kyng of Paithes as the book seith us 
Sente him a pane of dees of gold m scorn o 3 S 

For he hadde used hasard ther bifoin 
For which he heeld his glorie or his lenoun 
At no value oi reputacioun 
Loides may fynden oother maner pley 
Honeste ynough to diyve the day awey 340 

Now wol I speke of others false and giete 
A word or two as olde bookes tiete 
Giet sweryng is a thyng abhommable 
And fals sweryng is yet mooie reprevable 
The heighe God forbad sweryng at al 34S 

Witnesse on Mathew but m special 
Of sweryng seith the hooly Jeiemye 
Thou shalt swere sooth thyne othes and nai lye 
And swere m doom and eek in rightwisnesse 
But ydel swei}mg is a cursednesse 3S0 

Bihoold and se that m the firste table 
Of heighe Goddes heestes honuiable 
How that the seconde heeste of hym is this 
Take nat my name in ydel or amys 
Lo rather he forbedeth swich sweryng 3SS 

Than homycide or many a cursed thyng 
I seye that as by ordie thus it stondeth 
This knowen that hise heestes understondeth 
How that the seconde heeste of God is that 
And f 01 ther over I wol thee telle al plat 360 

That vengeance shal nat parten from his hous 
That of his othes is to outiageous 
*By Goddes precious herte and By his nayles 
And By the blood of Gust that is in Hayles 364 
Sevene is my chaunce and thyn is cynk and treye^ 

By Goddes aimes, if thou falsly pleye, 

This daggere shal thurghout thyn heite go^ 

This fruyt cometh of the bicched bones two 
Forsweiyng, ire, falsnesse, homycide 
Now, for the love of Crist, that foi us dyde 370 
Lete youre othes bo the grete amd smalel 
But sires now wol I telle forth my tale 
Thise riotouies thre of whiche I telle 
Longe eist er piime rong of any belle. 

Were set hem m a taverne to drynke 375 

And as they sat, they herde a belle clynke 
Biforn a cors was caned to his grave 
That oon of hem gan callen to his knave 

342 trete tell of o49 doom judgment 351 firste table (first five of 
the Ten Commandments) 353 seconde (according to the reckon 
mg of the Catholic church) 354 ydel vain 355 rather earlier 360 
plat flatly 363 ff (The Pardoner is imitating the profane talk of 
gamblers) 364 Hayles (the Abbey of Hailes in Gloucestershiie 
preserved blood thought to be Christ s) 365 I am shooting for 
seven you for a five and three 368 bicched bones cursed dice 376 
belle (the lych belle carried by the sexton at a funeral) 378 knave 
serving boy 


Go bet quod he and axe redily 
Whit cors is this that passeth heei foiby oso 

And looke that thou lepoite his name weel 
Sire quod this boy it nedeth nevti-a deel 
It was me toold er ye cam heer two houi es 
He was paidee an old felawe of youies 
And sodeynly he was yslayn to nyght 385 

Foidionke as he sat on his bench upiight 
Thei cam a privee theef men ciepeth Deeth 
That in this contree al the peple sleeth 
And with his spere he smoot his herte atwo 
And wente his wey withouten woides mo ^90 

He hath a thousand slayn this pestilence 
And maistei er ye come in his piesence 
Me thynketh that it were necessarie 
For to be war of swich an adversaiie 
Beth ledy foi you to meete hym eveiemooie 95 
Thus taughte me my dame I sey namooie 
By Seinte Marie^ seyde this taveinei 
The child seith sooth for he hath slavn this ycei 
Henne over a mile, withmne a gieet \illige o 99 
Bothe man and womman child and hyne and p ige 
I trowe his habitacioun be there 
To been avysed greet wysdom it weie 
El that he dide a man a dishonour 
Ye Goddes armes^ quod this riotoui 
Is it swich peril with hym for to meete'^ 405 

I shal hym seke by wey and eek by strete 
I make avow to Goddes digne bones* 

Heikneth felawes we thie been al ones 
Lat ech of us holde up his hand til oother, 

And ech of us bicomen otheres brothei 410 

And we wol sleen this false traytour Deeth 
He shal be slayn, he that so manye sleeth 
By Goddes digmtee ere it be nyght* 

Togidres han thise thre hir trouthes plight 
To lyve and dyen ech of hem for oother, 415 

As though he were his owene ybore brother 
And up they stirte al dronken m this rage. 

And forth they goon towardes that village 
Of which the taverner hadde spoke bifom, 419 
And many a grisly ooth thanne han they sworn 
And Cristes blessed body they to-rente 
Deeth shal be deed if that they may hym hente* 
Whan they han goon nat fully alf a mile 
Right as they wolde han troden over a stile 
An oold man and a poure with hem mette 425 
This olde man ful mekely hem grette. 

And seyde thus. Now, lordes God yow see* 

The proudeste of thise iiotoures three 
Answerde agayn What carl with sory grace* 

Why artow al forwiapped save thy face^ 430 

Why lyvestow so longe in so greet age^ 

379 bet fast 385 to-nyght last night 386 Fordronke dead diu ik 
396 dame mother (^) 397 taverner innkeeper 399 henne distant 
402 avysed forewarned 407 digne honored 408 al ones of one mind 
409 til to the 421 (cf 1 186) 426 grette greeted 427 see keep 
429 with etc a plague on you I 
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This olde man gan looke in his visage 
And seyde thus For I ne kan nat fynde 
A man, though that I walked into Ynde, 

Neither m citee ne m no village 4^5 

That wolde chaunge his youthe for myn age 
And theifore moot I han myn age stille 
As longe tyme as it is Goddes wille 
Ne Deeth alias ^ ne wol nat han my iyf 
Thus walke I lyk a restelees caityf 440 

And on the giound, which is my moodies gate 
I knokke with my staf bothe erly and lite 
And seye Leeve moodei leet me in^ 

Lo how I vanysshe flessh, and blood and skyn^ 

Allas ^ whan shul my bones been at leste^ 445 

Mooder with yow wolde I chaunge my cheste 
That m my chambre longe tyme hath be, 

Ye for an heyre clowt to wiappe me^ 

But yet to me she wol nat do that giace, 

For which ful pale and welked is my face 450 

But sires to yow it is no curteisye 
To speken to an old man vileynye 
But he trespasse in woid 01 elles m dede 
In Hooly Writ ye may youiself wel rede 
Agayns an oold man hoor upon his heed 4S5 

Ye sholde aiise wheifore I yeve yow reed 
Ne dooth unto an oold man noon harm now 
Namooie than that }e wolde men did to yow 
In age if that ye so longe abyde 
And God be with yow whei ye go or ryde! 460 
I moot go thider as I have to go 

Nay, olde cheil by God thou shalt nat so 
Seyde this oother hasardour anon, 

Thou partest nat so lightly by Seint John^ 

Thou spak light now of thilke traytoui Deeth 46S 
That in this contree alle oure freendes sleeth 
Have heel my trouthe, as thou art his espye^ 

Telle wher he is or thau shalt it abye 
By God and by the hooly saciament^ 

For soothly thou art oon of his assent 470 

To sleen us yonge folk thou false theef^ 

Now, sires, quod he if that vow be so lee£ 

To fynde Deeth, tume up this croked wey 

For m that grove I lafte hym by my fey 

Under a tree, and there he wole abyde 475 

Noght foi youre boost he wole him no thyng h\ de 

Se ye that ook^ Right theie ye shal hym f\nde 

God save yow, that boghte agayn manky nde 

And yow amende * Thus seyde this olde man 

And everich of thise riotouies lan 480 

Til they cam to that tree, and ther they founde 

Of floryns fyne of gold ycoyned rounde 

Wel ny an eighte busshels, as hem thoughte 

No lenger thanne after Deeth they soughte 

But ech of hem so glad was of that sighte, 485 

434 Ynde India 440 caityf prisoner 448 heyre clowt haircloth (for 
burnl) 450 welked wasted 4So But unless 460 go walk 467 hiv 
word on it you re his spy 468 abye pay for 470 assent conspir icy 
472 leef anxious 482 floryns (valued at 6b 8d ) 


For that the floryns been so faire and biighte 
That doun they sette hem by this piecious hooid 
The worste of hem he spak the firste woid 

Bretheren, quod he taak kepe what I seye, 
My wit IS greet though that I bourde and pleye 490 
This tresor hath Fortune unto us yiven, 

In myithe and jolitee oure lyf to lyven. 

And lightly as it cometh so wol we spende 
Ey^ Goddes piecious digmtee^ who wende 
To day that we sholde han so fair a graced 495 
But myghte this gold be caned fro this place 
Hoorn to myn hous, or elles unto youxes — 

For wel ye woot that al this gold is ouies — 

Thanne weie we m heigh felicitee 

But tiewely, by daye it may nat bee, 500 

Men wolde seyn that we weie theves stionge, 

And for oure owene tiesoi doon us honge 
This tiesoi moste yeaned be by nyghte 
As wisely and as slyly as it myghte 
Wherfore I rede that cut among us alle 50s 

Be drawe and lat se wher the cut wol falle 
And he that hath the cut with heite blithe 
Shal lenne to the towne, and that ful swithe 
And brynge us bieed and wyn ful prively 
And two of us shul kepen subtilly sio 

This tresor wel and if he wol nat tarie 
Whan it is nyght we wol this tresoi caiie 
By oon assent where as us thynkelh best 
That oon of hem the cut broghte in his fest 5i4 
And bad hem diawe and looke wheie it wol falle, 
And it fil on the yongeste of hem alle 
And forth toward the toun he went anon 
And also soone as that he was agon 
That oon of hem spak thus unto that oothei 
Thou knowest wel thou art my sworn biodrer 520 
Thy profit wol I telle thee anon 
Thou woost wel that oure felawe is agon 
And heere is gold, and that ful greet plentee, 

That shal departed been among us thre 
But nathelees, if I kan shape it so S2S 

That it departed were among us two 
Hadde I nat doon a freendes torn to thee^ 

That oother answerde, I noot how that may be 
He woot wel that the gold is with us tweye 529 
What shal we doon^^ what shal we to hym seye^ 

Shal It be conseiP seyde the firste shiewe 
And I shal tellen in a wordes fewe 
What we shal doon and biynge it wel aboute 
I graunte, quod that oother, out of doute 
That by my trouthe, I wol thee nat biwreye S35 
Now, quod the firste, thou woost wel we be 
tweye. 

And two of us shul stronger be than oon 
Looke whan that he is set, that right anoon 
Aiys as though thou woldest with hym pleye, 

490 bourde jest 494 wende would have imagined 502 doon etc 
have us hanged 508 swithe quickly 515 looke see 
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And I shal ryve him thuigh the sydes tweye 540 
Whil that then stiogelest with hym as m game 
And with thy daggeie looke thou do the same 
And thanne shal al this gold departed be 
My deere freend bitwixe me and thee 
Tnanne may we bothe oure lustes al fulfille Sta 
And pleye at dees right at oure owene wille 
And thus acorded been thise shiewes tweye 
To sleen the thridde, as ye han heid me scve 
This yongeste which that wente to the toun 
Ful ofte m heite he lolleth up and doun 550 

The beautee of thise floryns newe and biighte 
O Loid^ quod he if so were that I myghte 
Have al this tresor to myself allone 
Thei is no man that lyveth under the trone 
Of God that sholde lyve so muiye as T sss 

And atte laste the feend, oure enemy 
Putte m his thought that he sholde poyson beye 
With which he myghte sleen his felawes tweye 
Foi why the feend foond hym in swich lyvynge 
lhat he hadde leve hym to sorwe brynge S60 

For this was outiely his fulle entente 
To sleen hem bothe and nevere to repente 
And foith he gooth no lengei wolde he tine 
Into the toun unto a pothecarie 
And pi eyed hym that he hym wolde selle 56 ^ 

Som po)son that he myghte his rattes quelle 
And eek ther was a polcat m his hawe 
That as he seyde his capouns hadde ysl iwe 
And fayn he wolde wreke hym if he myghte 
On vermyn that destroyed hym by nyghte S 70 
The pothecarie answerde And thou shalt have 
A thyng that also God my soule save 
In al this world ther is no creature 
That ete 01 dronke hath of this confiture 
Noght but the montaunce of a com of whete 5/S 
That he ne shal his lif anon forlete 
Ye steive he shal and that in lasse while 
Than thou wolt goon a paas nat but a mile, 

This poysoun is so strong and violent 579 

This cursed man hath in his bond yhent 
This poysoun in a box, and sith he ran 
Into the nexte stiete unto a man 
And boiwed hym large hotels thre 
And in the two his poyson pomed he. 

The thridde he kepte dene for his diynke oSS 

For al the nyght he shoop hym for to swynke 
In caiiynge of the gold out of that place 
And whan this notour with sory giace, 

Hadde filled with wyn his grete hotels thre 
To his felawes agayn repaireth he 590 

What nedeth it to seimone of it moore^ 

For right as they hadde cast his deeth bifoore 

540 ryve stab oS4 trone throne 559 For why because 566 quelle 
kill 567 hawe yard 568 yslawe killed 569 wreke hym take ven 
gcance 570 destroyed were ruining 572 also so may 574 confiture 
concoction 575 montaunce equualent corn giain 578 a paas at a 
wilk 588 with etc (cf 1 429) 


Right so they han hym slayn and that anon 
And whan that this was doon thus spak that oon 
Now lat us sitte and dronke and make us merye 
And afterward we wol his body beiye 596 

And with that word it happed hym pai cas 
To take the hotel ther the poyson was, 

And diank and yaf his felawe drynke also 
For which anon they stoiven bothe two 600 

But ceites I suppose that A. ween 
Wioot neveie in no canon ne m no fen 
Mo wonder signes of empoisonyng 
Than hadde thise wiecches two, er hii endyng 
Thus ended been thise homycides two 6O5 

And eek the false empG\soneie also 
O cursed synne of alle cursednesse! 

O traytours homyside, O wikkednesse^ 

0 glotonve luxuiie, and hasardrye* 

Thou blasphemoui of Crist with vileynye 610 

And others grete, of usage and of pride ^ 

Allas ^ mankynde how may it bitide 
That to thy creatom which that thee wroghte 
And with ins precious herte blood thee boghte 
Ihou ait so fals and so unkynde allas^ eio 

Now, goode men God foryeve yow youie ticspis^ 
And ware yow fro the synne of avaiice^ 

M)m hooly pardoun may yow alle waiice 

So that ye offre nobles 01 steilynges 

Or elles silver broches spoones lynges 620 

Boweth youre heed under this hooly bulled 

Cometh up ye wyves offreth of youie wolle 

Youre names I entre heer in my rolle anon 

Into the blisse of hevene shul ye gon 

1 yow assoiUe by myn heigh powei 625 

Yow that wol offie as dene and eek as cler 

As ye were born (And lo sires thus I pieche ) 

And Jhesu Ciist that is oure soules leche 
So graunte yow his paidoun to leceyve 
Foi that is best I wol yow nat deceyve 63 o 

But sues o word forgat I in my tale 
I have relikes and pardoun in my male 
As fane as any man m Engelond 
Whiche were me yeven by the popes bond 
If any of yow wole of devocioun 635 

Offren and han myn absolucioun 
Com forth anon and kneleth heere adoun 
And mekely leceyveth my pardoun. 

Or elles taketh pardoun as ye wende 

Al newe and fressh at every tonnes ende — 640 

So that ye offren, alwey newe and newe 

Nobles or pens whiche that be goode and tiewe 

It IS an honour to everich that is heer 

That ye mowe have a suffisant pardoneer 

597 par cas by chance 601 Avycen (Arabian physician author of 
The Book of the Canon of Medicine ) 602 fen chapter 603 sxgnes 
symptoms 611 usage habit 612 bitide happen 618 wance cure 618 
nobles coins (6s 8d ) sterlynges silver pennies 628 leche physician 
('ll 628 30 appear to be the benediction with which the sermon 
concludes) 632 male (cf Pr 1 694) 
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1 assoille yow in contiee as ye lyde, 645 

Foi aventures whiclie that may bityde 

Paiaventuie thei may falle oon ox two 

Doun of his hors and breke his nekke atwo 

Looke which a seuietee is it to yow alle 

That I am in youie felaweshipe yfalle 65 o 

That may assoille yow bothe moore and hsse 

Whan that the soule shal fro the body passe 

I lede that ome Hoost heeie shal bigynne 

For he is moost envoluped in synne 

Com forth, sire Hoost and offre first anon 655 

And thou shalt kisse the lelikes everychon 

Ye, for a giote^ Unbokele anon thy purs^ 

Nay nay^ quod he, thanne have I Cnstes cuis^ 
Lat be quod he it shal not be so theech’ 6S9 
Thou woldest make me kisse thyn olde bieech 
And sweie it were a relyk of a seint 
Though it were with thy fundement depeint^ 

But by the croys which that Seint Eleyne fond 
I wolde I hadde thy coillons in myn bond 
In stede of relikes or of semtuane 665 

Lat kutte hem of I wol thee help hem cane 
They shul be shryned in an hogges toord^ 

This Pardoner answerde nat a word. 

So wrooth he was no word ne wolde he seye 669 
Now quod oure Hoost I wol no longer pleye 
With thee ne widi noon oother angry man 
But right anon the worthy Knyght bigan 
Whan that he saugh that al the peple lough 
Namoore of this for it is right ynough^ 

Sire Pardoner be glad and myne of cheeie, 675 

And ye sire Hoost that been to me so deeie 

I prey yow that ye kisse the Pardoner 

And Pardoner I prey thee, drawe thee neei 

And as we diden, lat us laughe and pleye 

Anon they kiste and ryden forth hir weye 680 

Heere ts ended the Pardoner s Tale 

654 envoluped wiapped up 658 thanne have I if I do may I have 
659 so theech as I hope to prosper 660 breech drawers 662 de 
pient befouled 663 Eleyne Helena 664 coillons testicles 665 sein 
tuane rehnquary 667 toord bit of dung 

Little Musgrave and 
Ladye Barnarde 

(The Percy version of Mattie Groves) 

As It fell out on a highe holye daye 

As many bee in the yeaie 

When yong men and maides together do goe 

Their masses and mattins to heaie 

Little Musgrave came to the church door, s 

The priest was at the mass, 


But he had moie mind of the fine women. 
Than he had of our Ladye s grace 

And some of them were clad in gieene 
And others were clad in pall 
And then came in my lord Barnaides wife 
The fanest among them all 

Shee cast an eye on little Musgiave 
As blight as the summer sunne 

0 then bethought him little Musgrave 
This ladye s heart I have wonne 

Quoth shee, I have loved thee, little Musgrave 
Fulle long and manye a daye 
So have I loved you ladye faire 
Yet woid I never durst saye 

1 have a bowei at Bucklesford Bury, 

Full daintilye bedight 

If thoult wend thithei my little Musgrave 
Thoust lig in my aimes all night 

Quoth hee I thanke yee ladye fane 
This kindness yee shew to mee 
And whethei it be to my weale or woe 
This night will I hg with thee 

All this beheard a little foote page 
By his ladye s coach as he ranne 
Quoth he thoughe I am my ladye s page 
Yet Ime my lord Barnarde s manne 

My lord Barnarde shall knowe of this 

Althoughe I lose a limbe 

And ever wheras the bridges were broke. 

He layd him downe to swimme 

Asleep or awake thou lord Barnarde, 

As thou art a manne of life, 

Lo^ this same night at Bucklesford Bury 
Little Musgrave s m bed with thy wife 

If it be trew, thou little foote page 
This tale thou hast told to mee 
Then all my lands in Bucklesford Bury 
I freelye will give to thee 

But and it be a lye thou little foote page, 

This tale thou hast told to mee. 

On the highest tiee in Bucklesfoid Buiy 
All hanged shalt thou bee 

Rise up use up my men ye men all. 

And saddle me my good steedes 
This night must I to Bucklesford Bury, 

God wott, I had never more neede 
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Then some they whistled, and some they sang 
And some did loudlye saye 

Whenever loid Barnardes home it blewe 55 

Awaye, Musgrave awaye 

Methinkes I heaie the thiostle cocke, 

Methmkes I heaie die ]ay 

Methinkes I heare lord Bainarde s home 

I would I weie awaye 60 

Lye still lye still thou littie Musgiave 
And huggle mee from the cold 
For it is but some shepardes boye 
A whistling his sheepe to the fold 

Is not thy hawke upon the peaiche 65 

Thy horse eating come and haye^ 

And thou a gay ladye within thine armes 
And wouldst thou be awaye^ 

By this lord Barnaide was come to the dore, 

And lighted upon a stone 70 

And he pulled out three silver keyes, 

And opened the dores eche one 

He lifted up the coverlett, 

He lifted up the sheets. 

How nowe how nowe thou htde Musgrave, 7S 
Dost find my gaye ladye sweete^ 

I find her sweete quoth litde Musgrave 

The more is my griefe and pame 

Ide gladly give three hundred poundes 

That I were on yonder plaine so 

Arise arise thou little Musgrave, 

And put thy cloathes nowe on 
It shall never be said in my countree 
That I killed a naked manne 

I have two swordes in one scabbarde, 85 

Full deare they cost my purse 

And thou shalt have the best of them 

And I will have the worse 

The fiist stroke that little Musgrave strucke 
He hurt lord Baraarde sore, 90 

The next stroke that lord Barnarde stmcke 
Little Musgrave never stiucke more 

With that bespake the ladye faire, 

In bed whereas she laye 

Althoughe thou art dead, my little Musgrave, 95 
Yet for thee I will praye^ 

And wishe well to thy soule will I, 

So long as I have life, 


So will I not do for thee Barnarde 

Thoughe I am thy wedded wife loo 

He cut her pappes from ofiF her breast, 

Gieat pitye it was to see 

The diops of this fair ladye s bloode 

Run tiicklmg downe her knee 

Wo woith wo worth ye, my merrye men all i05 
You never were boine for my goode 
Why did you not offer to stay my hande 
When you saw me wax so wooded 

For I have slaine the fairest sir knighte 

That ever rode on a steede no 

So have I done the fairest ladye. 

That ever ware woman s weede 

A grave, a grave lord Barnaide cryde 
To putt these lovers in 

But lay my ladye o the upper hande, ns 

For shee comes o the better km 


The “Revenge” 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

A BALLAD OF THE FLEET 
1 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pmnace, like a fluttered bird came flymg from 
far away 

Spanish ships of war at sea* we have sighted fifty- 
three^ 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard Foie God I 
am no coward 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out 
of gear 5 

And the half my men are sick I must fly but follow 
quick 

We are six ships of the line can we fight with fifty 
threei^ 

n 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville I know you are 
no coward. 

You fly them foi a moment to fight with them again 

But Ive ninety men and more that are lymg sick 
ashore lo 

I should count myself the coward if I left them my 
Lord Howard 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of 
Spain 
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So Lord Howard passed away with five ships of war 
that day 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer 
heaven 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men fiom 
the land is 

Very carefully and slow 
Men of Bidefoid in Devon 
And we laid them on the ballast down below, 

For we brought them all aboaid 
And they blessed him in their pain, that they were 
not left to Spam, 20 

To the thumbsciew and the stake for the glory of 
the Lord 

IV 

He had only a hundied seamen to work the ship and 
to fight 

And he sailed away fiom Flores bll the Spamard 
came in sight. 

With his huge sea castles heaving upon the weather 
bow 

Shall we fight 01 shall we flyi^ 25 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die^ 

There 11 be httle of us left by the time this sun be 
set 

And Sir Richard said again We be all good English 
men 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the 
devil, 30 

For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet 

V 

Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and we roared a 
hurrah and so 

The litde Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the 
foe. 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her nmety 
sick below. 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left 
were seen 35 

And the little Revenge ran on through the long sea 
lane between 

VI 

Thousands of their soldieis looked down from then 
decks and laughed 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad 
little craft 

Runnmg on and on till delayed 
By their mountamlike San Phtltp that of fifteen 
hundred tons, 40 

And up shadowing high above us with her yawning 
tiers of guns. 

Took the breath fiom our sails, and we stayed 


vn 

And while now the great San Philip hung above us 
like a cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud 45 

Four galleons drew away 
From the Spanish fleet ihst day 
And two upon the larboard and two upon the star 
board lay. 

And the battle thunder broke from them all 

VIII 

But anon the great San Philip, she bethought herself 
and went so 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill 
content. 

And the rest they came aboard us and thev fought 
us hand to hand 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and 
musketeeis. 

And a dozen times we shook em off as a dog that 
shakes his ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land S5 

IX 

And the sun went down and the stars came out far 
over the summer sea. 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and 
the fifty three 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high built 
galleons came 

Ship after ship the whole night long with her battle 
thunder and flame 

Ship after ship the whole night long, drew back with 
her dead and her shame 60 

For some were sunk and many were shattered and 
so could fight us no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the 
world before!^ 

X 

For he said Fight on^ fight on^ 

Though his vessel was all but a wreck 
And it chanced that, when half of the short summer 
night was gone 65 

With a grisly wound to be dressed he had left the 
deck 

But a bullet struck him that was diessmg it suddenly 
dead 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and 
the head. 

And he said Fight on^ fight on! 


And the night went down and the sun smiled out 
fai o\er the summer sea, 70 
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And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us 
all in a ring 

But they dared not touch us again foi they feiied 
that we still could sting 
So they watched what the end would be 
And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight weie we 75 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred weie slam 
And half of the rest of us maimed for life 
In the Clash of the cannonades and the despeirte 
strife 

And the sick men down m the hold were most of 
them stark and cold 

And the pikes were all bioken or bent and the 
powder was all of it spent so 

And the masts and the rigging weie lying over the 
side 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride 
We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may nevei be fought again ^ 

We have won great gloiv my men^ 85 

And a day less or more 
At sea or ashoie 
We die — does it mattei when^ 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunnei — sink her split hei 
in twain ^ 

Fall mto the hands of God not into the hands of 
Spam^ 90 

XII 

And the gunnei said Ay ay but the seamen made 
reply 

We have childien we have wives 
And the Lord hath spared our lives 
We will make the Spaniard promise if we yield to 
let us go 

We shall live to fight again and to stiike anothei 
blow 95 

And the lion there lay dying and they yielded to the 
foe 

XIII 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore 
him then 

Where they hid him by the mast old Sir Richard 
caught at last 

And they praised him to his face with their comtly 
foreign grace 

But he rose upon their decks and he cried lOO 

I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant 
man and true 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do 
With a ]oyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die^ 

And he fell upon their decks and he died 

XIV 

And they staied at the deid that had been so valiant 

and true, los 


And had holden the powei and gloiy of Spam so 
cheap 

That he dired hei with one little ship and his English 
few. 

Was he devil or man^ He was devil for aught they 
knew 

But they sank his body with honoi down into the 
deep 

And they manned the Revenge with a swaithiei alien 
crew 110 

And away she sailed with her loss and longed for 
her own 

When a wind from the lands they had mined awoke 
from sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the weather to 
moan 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earth 
quake grew ii5 

Till it smote on then hulls and their sails and their 
masts and their flags 

And the whole sei plunged and fell on the shot 
shattered navy of Spain, 

And the httle Revenge herself went down by the 
island ciags 

To be lost evermore in the mam 


Frankie and Johnny 

Anonymous 

Frankie and Johnny were lovers 
O my Gawd how they did love I 
They swore to be tiue to each other. 

As true as the stais above 

He was her man but he done her wrong 5 

Fi ankle and Johnny went walking 

Johnny m a brand new suit 

Frankie went walking with Johnny 

Said O Gawd don t my Johnny look cute 

He was hei man but he done her wrong lo 

Frankie went doyn to Memphis, 

Went on the morning tram 

Paid a hundred dollars 

Bought Johnny a watch and chain 

He was her man but he done her wrong 15 

Frankie went down to the hock-shop, 

West for a bucket of beer, 

Said O Ml Bartender 
Has my lo\ing Johnny been heie^ 

He IS my man but he s domg me wrong 


20 
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I don t want to make you no tiouble 
I dont want to tell you no he, 

But I saw Johnny an hour ago 

With a girl named Nelly Bly 

He IS your man but he s doing you wiong 25 

Frankie went down to the hotel 
She didn t go tliere for fun, 

Cause underneath hei kimona 
She toted a 44 gun 

He was hei man but he done her wrong so 

Frankie went down to the hotel 
She rang the fiont dooi bell 
Said Stand back all you people 
Or 1 11 blow you all to hell 

I want my man for he s doing me wrong 35 

Fi ankle looked in through the key-hole 
And there before her eye 
She saw her Johnny on the sofa 
Making love to Nelly Bly 

He was her man, he was doing her wrong 40 

Fi ankle threw back her kimona 
Took out a big 44 

Root a toot toot thiee times she shoot 

Right through that hard ware door 

He was her man but was domg her wrong 45 

Johnny grabbed up his Stetson 

Said O my Gawd Frankie dont shoot 

But Frankie pulled hard on the trigger 

And the gun went loot a toot toot 

She shot her man who was doing her wiong so 

Roll me over easy 
Roll me over slow 
Roll me over on ray right side 
Cause my left side huits me so 
I was her man but I done her wrong 55 

Johnny he was a gambler, 

He gambled for the gam 

The very last words he ever said 

Were — High low Jack and the game 

He was her man but he done her wrong 60 

Bung out your rubber tired buggy 
Bring out your rubber tired hack 
1 11 take my Johnny to the graveyard 
But I won t bring him back 

He was my man but he done me wiong 65 

Lock me m that dungeon. 

Lock me in that cell 

Lock me wheie the north east wind 


Blows from the corner of Hell 
I shot my man cause he done me wiong 70 

Fi ankle said to the SheiiflF 
What do you think they 11 do^ 

The Sheriff said to Fiankie 
Its the electric chan for you 

You shot your man cause he done you wiong 75 

Fiankie sat in the jail house 
Had no electric fan, 

Told her little sister 
Dont you marry no spoitmg man 
I had a man but he done me wiong so 

Once more I saw Frankie, 

She was sitting in the chan 

Waiting foi to go and meet her God 

With the sweat dripping out of hei haii 

He was her man but he done hei wiong ss 

This stoiy has no moial. 

This story has no end 

This stoiy only goes to show 

That there amt no good in men 

He was her man but he done hei wiong 90 



The Sacrament of Praise 
The Art of Poetry 

This group of poems is concerned with what poets them 
selves hive thought ought to be the poetical ideal that is 
to say what subjects should be treated in what ways and 
toward what ends We see from the variety of aims and 
methods expressed here that style is the result of differ 
ence in aim and method and tiius difference applies both 
to the individual and to the age What a Drvden proposes 
to achieve and by what methods, a Wordsworth rejects 
but it is this very process of rejecting the old and of 
introducing new subjects handled in new ways to bring 
off lutherto unrealized effects which keeps poetry ali\e 
In this group the neoclassical style is represented by 
Dryden and Pope Dryden conveys the bold sense of 
superiority over the past which is tlie foundation of the 
neoclassical style 

and Britain last 

In manly sweetness all the rest surpass d 
The wit of Greece the gravity of Rome 
Appear exalted in the British loom 
The Muses empire is restored again 
In Charles his reign 
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And then Pope states and illustrates with technical \ir 
tuosity the aims and methods of this style m all its aspects 
the emphasis on judgment and knowledge at the expense 
of inspiration and imagination tlie appeal to Nature but 
a Nature rational ordered and trim the dependence on 
the authority of the ancients and on the rules derived from 
them and the recognition that poetry is an art that is 
a craft which can be learned only through practice of an 
obedience to its rules The illustration of these points is 
done witli sparkling brilliance 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length along 

In contrast Keats puts forward the romantic view for if 
Pope stands for ease polish sense urbanity wit and 
effort concealed by art Keats speaks for color inspiration 
variety vivid imagery and the free pliy of the imagina 
tion one seeks ordered intelligence the otlier eternal 
beauty 

Heard melodies are sweet but those unheard 
Are sweeter therefore ye soft pipes play on 
Not to the sensual ear but more endeared 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 

But Whitman is not concerned with either of these po 
etical ideals rathei he calls for a poetry which can en 
compass the umverse in all its great range and vaiiety 

I have sung the body and the soul war and peace have I 
sung and the songs of life and death 

He speaks not for the old but for the new 

I announce justice triumphant 

I announce the Union more and more compact in 
dissoluble 

I announce the great individual fluid as Nature chaste 
affectionate compassionate fully armd 

He is the poet speaking for all men to aU men in a 
language all can understand and be moved by he is the 
democratic poet Then Swinburne s A Ballad of Francois 
Villon expresses the popular notion of the poet as an 
individual different from and at odds with all society 
Finally in the poem by Wallace Stevens poetry and 
music merge the meaning of the poem is in its music 

To the Earl of Roscommon 
on His Excellent Essay 
on Translated Verse 

John Dryden 

Whether the fiuitful Nile or Tynan shore 
The seeds of arts and infant science bore 
Tis sure the noble plant translated first 
Advanced its head in Giecian gardens nmsed 


The Giecians idded veise then tuneful tongue 5 
Made natme first and natuies God then song 
Noi stopped tianslation heie for conqueimg Rome 
With Grecian spoils brought Grecian numbeis home 
Enrich d by those Athenian muses moie 9 

Than all the vanquished world could yield befoie 
Till baibaious nations and more barbarous times 
Debased the majestv of verse to rhymes 
Those rude at first a kind of hobbling prose 
That limped along and tinkles in the close 
But Italy reviving from the trance is 

Of Vandal Goth and Monkish ignorance 
With pauses cadence and well vowelled words 
And all the graces a good ear affords 
Made rhyme an ait, and Dante s polished page 
Restored a silver not a golden age 20 

Then Petraich followed and in him we see, 

What rhyme improved m all its height can be 
At best a pleasing sound and fair barbarity 
The French pm sued their steps and Britain, last 
In manly sweetness all the rest sui passed 25 

The wit of Greece the giavity of Rome 
Appear exalted m the British loom 
The Muses empire is restored again 
In Chailes his reign and by Roscommon s pen 
Yet modestly he does his work smvey 30 

And calls a finished Poem an Essay, 

For all the needful rules are scattered here 
Truth smoothly told and pleasantly severe 
So well is art disguised for nature to appear 
Nor need these rules to give tianslation light 3S 
His own example is a flame so bright 
That he who but ai rives to copy well 
Unguided will advance, unknowing will excel 
Scarce his own Horace could such rules ordain 
Or his own Virgil sing a nobler strain 40 

from An Essay on Criticism 

Alexander Pope 

I 

Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judgmg ill 
But of the two less dangerous is the offense 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense 
Some few in that but numbers err m this s 

Ten censure wrong foi one who writes amiss 
A fool might once himself alone expose 
Now one in verse makes many moie in prose 
Tis with oui judgments as our watches none 
Go just alike yet each believes his own 10 

In poets as true genius is but rare 
Tiue taste as seldom is the critics shaie 
Both must alike from Heaven derive their light 
These born to judge as well as those to write 
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Let such teach others who themselves excel is 
And censuie fieely who have wiitten well 
Authois aie paitial to then wit tis tiue 
But 'lie not ciitics to tlieir judgment too^ 

Yet if we look moie closely we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment m their mind 20 
Nature affoids at least a glimmering light 
The Imes though touched but faintlv are diawn 
light 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced 
Is by ill coloring but the more disgraced 
So by false learmng is good sense defaced, 2 S 
Some aie bewildered in the maze of schools 
And some made coxcombs natuie meant but fools 
In search of wit these lose their common sense 
And then turn critics in their own defense, 

Or with a rival s or an eunuch s spite 

Each burns alike who can 01 cannot wiite 30 

AU fools have still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side 
If Maevius sciibble m Apollo s spight 
Theie aie who judge still woise than he can write 3 S 
Some have at first for wits, then poets past. 
Turned critics next and proved plain fools at last 
Some neithei can for wits nor ciitics pass, 

As heavy mules aie neither horse nor ass 
Those half learned w tlings numerous in our isle 40 
As half fomied insects on the banks of Nile 
Unfinished things one knows not what to call 
Their generation s so equivocal 
To tell em would a hundred tongues require 
Or one vain wit s, that might a hundred tire 45 
But you who seek to give and merit fame 
And justly bear a ciitic s noble name 
Be sure youiself and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius taste and learmng go 
Launch not beyond your depth but be discreet 50 
And mark that point where sense and dulness meet 
Nature to all things fixed the limits fit 
And wisely curbed proud man s pretending wit 
As on the land while here the ocean gams 
In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains S 5 

Thus in the soul while memory pre\ails 
The solid power of undei standing fails, 

Wheie beams of warm imagination play 

The memory s soft figures melt away 

One science only will one genius fit 60 

So vast IS art so narrow human wit 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts. 

But oft m those confined to single parts 
Like kings we lose the conquests gained before 
By vain ambition still to make them moie 65 

Each might his several province weU command 
Would all but stoop to what they understand 
First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same 
Unerrmg Nature, stdl divinely bright, 70 


One deal, unchanged and universal light, 

Life force and beiuty must to all impait 
At once the souice and end, and test of Ait 
Alt from that fund each just supply provides 
Woiks without show and without pomp presides 75 
In some fair body thus the informing soul 
With spiiits feeds with \igor fills the whole, 

Each motion guides and evry nerve sustams. 

Itself unseen but in the effects lemams 

Some, to whom Heaven m wit has been piofuse so 

Want as much more to turn it to its use. 

For wit and judgment often are at strife. 

Though meant each other s aid, like man and wife 
Tis more to guide, than spur the Muse s steed 
Restram his fury than provoke his speed ss 

The winged courser, like a generous hoise. 

Shows most time mettle when you check his couise 
Those rules of old discovered not devised 
Are Nature still, but Nature methodized 
Nature like liberty is but restiained 90 

By the same laws which first herself ordained 
Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites 
When to lepress and when indulge oui flights 
High on Parnassus top her sons she showed 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod 95 
Held from afar, aloft the immortal piize 
And uiged the rest by equal steps to rise 
Just precepts thus from great examples given 
She drew fiom them what they derived from 
Heaven 

The generous critic fanned the poets fiie 100 

And taught the world with reason to admiie 
Then criticism the Muses handmaid proved 
To dress her charms, and make her more beloved 
But followmg wits from that intentmn strayed, 104 
Who could not win the mistress wooed the maid 
Against the poets their own arms they turned 
Sure to hate most the men from whom they learned 
So modem pothecaries taught the art. 

By doctor s bills to play the doctor s part. 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules 110 

Presenbe, apply and call their masters fools 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey 
Nor time nor moths e er spoiled so much as they 
Some dryly plain without inventions aid 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made 11s 
These leave the sense their learning to display 
And those explain the meaning quite away 

You then, whose judgment the right couise would 
steer 

Know well each ancients proper charactei, 

His fable, subject, scope in every page 120 

Religion, country genius of his age 

Without all these at once before your eyes 

Cavil you may but never criticize 

Be Homers works your study and delight 

Read them by day and meditate by night 
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Thence form youi judgment thence youi maxims 
bring 

And tiace the Muses upward to then spiing 
Still with itself compared his text peruse 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse 
When first young Maro in his boundless mind 130 
A work to outlast immoilal Rome designed 
Perhaps he seemed above the ciitics law 
And but fiom Natuies fountain scorned to diaw 
But when to examine every part he came 
Nature and Homei were he found the same i35 
Convinced amazed he checks the bold design 
And rules as strict his labored woik confine 
As if the Stagirite oerlooked each line 
Learn hence for ancient lules a just esteem 
To copy nature is to copy them i40 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declaie 
For there s a happiness as well as caie 
Music resembles poetry in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach 
And which a master hand alone can reach 14S 

If where the rules not fai enough extend 
(Since rules were made but to piomote their end) 
Some lucky license answer to the full 
The intent proposed that license is a rule 
Thus Pegasus a neaier way to take iso 

May boldly deviate fiom the common track 
Fiom vulgai bounds with biave disorder pait 
A.nd snatch a grace beyond the reach of art 
Which without passing thiough the judgment gams 
The heart and all its end at once attains iss 

In prospects thus some objects please our eyes. 
Which out of natures common oider rise 
The shapeless rock or hanging precipice 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend i6o 
But though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As kings dispense with laws themselves have made) 

Modems beware ^ or if you must offend 

Against the precept ne er transgress its end 

Let it be seldom, and compelled by need les 

And have at least, their precedent to plead 

The critic else proceeds without remorse. 

Seizes your fame and puts his laws in force 
I know there aie, to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, even in them seem faults i7o 
Some figures monstrous and mis-shaped appeal 
Consideied singly or beheld too near 
Which but propoitioned to their light or place 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace 
A prudent chief not always must display 175 

His powers in equal ranks and fair airay, 

But with the occasion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force nay seem sometimes to fly 
Those oft are stratagems which errois seem 
Nor IS It Homer nods, but we that dream iso 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands. 


Abo\e the leach of sacrilegious hands 
Secure from flames from envys fieicei rage 
Destructive war and all involving age 1S4 

See fiom each clime the learned their incense biing^ 
Heai in all tongues consenting paeans ring^ 

In piaise so just let every voice be joined 
And fill the general chorus of mankind 
Hul Balds triumphant’ bom in happier davs 
Immortal heirs of univeisal piaise’ 190 

Whose honois with increase of ages grow 
As streams roll down enlaigmg as they flow 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound 
And woilds applaud that must not yet be found’ 

Oh may some spark of your celestial fiie 195 

The last the meanest of your sons inspire 
(That on weak wings fiom far pursues your flights 
Glows while he leads but trembles as he wites) 

To teach vam wits a science little known, 

To admire supeiior sense and doubt their own’ 200 

II 

Of all the causes which conspne to blind 
Man s erring judgment, and misguide the mind 
What the weak head with stiongest bias rules 
Is pride the never failing vice of fools 
Whatever Nature has in worth denied 20s 

She gives in laige recruits of needful pride 
For as in bodies thus in souls we find 
What wants in blood and spirits swelled with 
wmd 

Piide wheie wit fails steps m to our defense 
And fills up all tiie mighty void of sense 210 

If once right reason drives that cloud away. 

Truth bleaks upon us with resistless day 
Trust not yourself, but your defects to know 
Make use of every fnend — and every foe 

A httle learning is a dangerous thing 21s 

Dunk deep or taste not the Pierian spring 
Theie shallow draughts intoxicate the brain 
And dunking laigely sobeis us agam 
Fired at first sight with what the Muse imparts 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts 220 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Shoit views we take nor see the lengths behind 
But more advanced behold with stiange sui prise 
New distant scenes of endless science nsel 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we tiy 225 
Mount o er the vales and seem to tread the skv 
The eternal snows appear already past 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last, 
But those attamed we tremble to survey 
The growing labois of the lengthened way 230 
The mcreasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep 0 er hills and Alps on Alps arise’ 

A perfect judge will lead each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 23s 
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Wheie natiiie moves and raptuie warais the mind 

Noi lose for that malignant dull delight 

The geneious pleasuie to be charmed with wit 

But in such lays as neither ebb nor flow 

Correctly cold and regularly low 240 

That shunning faults one quiet tenor keep 

We cannot blame indeed — but we may sleep 

In wit, as nature what affects our hearts 

Is not the exactness of peculiar paits 

Tis not a lip or eye, we beauty call 24S 

But the joint force and full result of all 

Thus when we view some well proportioned dome 

(The worlds just wonder, and even thine O Rome*) 

No single paits unequally surprise, 

All comes united to the admiimg eyes, 2 S 0 

No monstious height or breadth or length appear, 
The Whole at once is bold and regular 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see 
Thinks what ne er was nor is nor e er shall be 
In every work regard the writers end, 255 

Since none can compass more than they intend, 

And if the means be just the conduct true, 

Applause in spight of trivial faults is due 

As men of breeding sometimes men of wit 

To avoid great errors must the less commit 260 

Neglect the lules each verbal critic lays 

For not to know some trifles is a praise 

Most Clitics fond of some subservient art. 

Still make the whole depend upon a part 

They talk of principles but notions prize, 265 

And all to one loved folly sacrifice 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine. 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every Ime, 
Pleased with a work where nothing s just or fit. 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit 270 

Poets, like painters thus unskilled to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover eveiy part 

And hide with ornaments their want of art 

True wit is nature to advantage diessed, 275 

What oft was thought but ne er so well expressed 

Something whose tiiith convinced at sight we find 

That gives us back the image of our mind 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit 280 

For works may have more wit than does em good. 

As bodies perish through excess of blood 

Others foi language all their care express 
And value books, as women men, for diess 
Their praise is still — The style is excellent , 285 

The sense they humbly take upon content 
Words are like leaves and where they most abound 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found 
False eloquence like the prismatic glass. 

Its gaudy colors spreads on eveiy place 290 


The face of nature we no more survey. 

All glares alike without distinction gay 
But tiue expression like the unchanging sun 
Clears and improves whateei it shines upon. 

It gilds all objects but it alters none 295 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable 
A vile conceit m pompous words expressed 
Is like a clown m regal purple dressed 
For diffeient styles with different subjects sort 300 
As several garbs with country town, and court 
Some by old words to fame have made pretense, 
Ancients m phrase, mere modems in then sense 
Such labored nothings in so strange a style, 304 
Amaze the unlearned and make the learned smile 


In words as fashions the same rule will hold, 

Alike fantastic if too new or old 

Be not the first by whom the new aie tried 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside 

But most by numbers judge a poets song 310 
And smooth or rough with them is right or wrong 
In the bright Muse, though thousand charms con 
spire. 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear 

Not mend their minds as some to chuich lepaii 3is 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there 

These equal syllables alone requiie 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire. 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line 320 
While they ring round the same unvaried chimes 
With sure returns of still expected ihymes 
Where er you find the cooling western breeze 
In the next line, it whispers through the trees 324 
If crystal streams with pleasing murmurs cieep 
The readers threatened (not in vain) with sleep 
Then at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing tiiey call a thought 
A needless Alexandrme ends the song 
That like a wounded snake drags its slow length 
along 330 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes and know 
What s roundly smooth, or languishmgly slow 
And praise the easy vigor of a line 
Where Denhams strength and Wallers sweetness 
join 

Tiue ease in writing comes fiom art not chance 335 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance 
Tis not enough no harshness gives offense 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense 
Soft is the stram when zephyr gently blows, 339 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbeis flows 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore 
The hoarse rough verse should like the toiient roai 
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When Ajax strives some rock s vast weight to throw. 
The line too labors and the words move slow 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain 345 
Flies 0 er the unbending corn and skims along the 
main 

Hear how Timotheus varied lays surpiise 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise^ 

While at each change the son of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with gloiy and then melts with love 350 
Now his fierce eyes with spaiklmg fuiy glow 
Now sighs steal out and tears begin to flow 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found 
And the woilds victoi stood subdued by sounds 
The power of music all our hearts allow 355 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now 


Ode on a Grecian Urn 

John Keats 

Thou still umavished bride of quietness 
Thou foster child of silence and slow time 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme 
What leaf fringed legend haunts about thy shape 5 
Of deities or mortals or of both 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady^ 

What men or gods aie these^ What maidens loth^ 
What mad pursuit^ What struggle to escape^ 
What pipes and timbrels^ What wild ecstasy^ lo 

Heard melodies aie sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter therefore, ye soft pipes play on 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Fair youth, beneath the trees thou canst not leave is 
Thy song noi ever can those trees be bare. 

Bold Lovei, never never canst thou kiss 
Though winning near the goal — ^yet do not giieve, 
She cannot fade though thou hast not thy bliss 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair* 20 

Ah, happy happy boughs* that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu 
And, happy melodist unwearied 
For ever piping songs for ever new 
More happy love* more happy, happy love* 25 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed 
For ever panting and for ever young 
All breathmg human passion far above 

That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue 30 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what gieen altar, O mysterious priest 
Lead st thou that heifer lowing at the skies 


And all her silken flanks with garlands dressed^ 
What little town bv river or sea shore 35 

Or mountain built with peaceful citadel 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious moin*^ 

And little town thy streets for evermoie 
Will silent be and not a soul to tell 

Why thou ait desolate can eer return 40 

O Attic shape* Fan attitude* with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought 
With forest branches and the trodden weed 

Thou silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral* 45 

When old age shall this generation waste 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours a friend to man to whom thou say st 
Beauty is truth truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on eaith and all ye need to know so 

Symbolic Action in a 
Poem by Keats 

Kenneth Burke 

A work of art is as much the product of the spectator as 
it is of the artist what the reader brings to a poem in 
the way of understanding will determine how much of it 
he understands A poem is a very complex arrangement 
of symbols designed to elicit an equally complex set of 
responses the more the reader is aware of the range and 
subtlety of the poetic stimuh the deeper and richer are 
his responses nor need the poet himself be necessanly 
conscious of all that he has actually put into his poem 
Consequently the most rewarding reading of a poem will 
be m terms of a net of understanding so woven as to 
catch all the meanings inherent m it The best reader 
is not one whose nimd is a tabula rasa freed from all 
association and memory but on the contrary one who 
IS as deeply versed in tlie techmque and history of poetry 
as the poet himself indeed if not more so The mam 
difficulty IS to know what information bears properly on 
the poem a simple love lync does not require the 
exegesis of an epic yet some lyrics which at first glance 
seem to be one dimensional and simple are re\ ealed to 
possess depths of meamng which the unsophisticated 
reader too easily passes over The child reads Gullivers 
Travels as an exciting tale and it is right that he should 
do so the mature reader sees it as one of the most bitter 
satires on mankind ever written and it is right that he 
should do so too the scholar sees m it many allusions 
to the men and events of Swift s own day but the best 
reader is the one who reads on all three levels simultane 
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ously and with equal pleasure Kenneth Burke is one of 
the most original and philosophical critics of poetry now 
at work he has created a method bv which the com- 
plexity of a poem may be giasped with understanding 
and pleasure In this essay Burkes method reveals the 
layers of meaning of a poem which is ordinarily taken as 
a simple lyric 

w; ARE heie set to analyze the Ode on a Giecian 
Urn as a viaticum that leads by a series of transfor- 
mations into the oracle Beauty is truth truth 
beauty We shall analyze the Ode diamatically 
in terms of symbolic action 

To considei language as a means of information 
01 knowledge is to consider it epistemologically 
semantically m terms of science To consider it as 
a mode of action is to considei it in terms of poetry 
For a poem is ui act the symbolic act of the poet 
who made it — an act of such a nature that in sur- 
viving as a stiuctuie or object it enables us as leaders 
to re enact it 

Truth being the essential word of knowledge 
(science) and beauty being the essential word of 
art or poetry we might substitute accordingly The 
oracle would then asseit, Poetiy is science science 
poetry It would be paiticularly exhilarating to pro- 
claim them one if theie were a strong suspicion that 
they weie at odds (as the assertion that Gods m 
his heaven alls right with the world is really a 
cownter assertion to doubts about Gods existence 
and suspicions that much is wrong) It was the dia- 
lectical opposition between the aesthetic and the 
practical with poetiy on one side and utility 
(business and applied science) on the other that was 
being ecstatically denied The relief in this denial 
was grounded in the romantic philosophy itself a 
philosophy which gave strong recognition to precisely 
the contrast between beauty and truth 

Perhaps we might put it this way If the oracle 
were to have been utteied in the first stanza of the 
poem rather than the last its phiasing proper to that 
place would have been Beauty is not tinith, truth 
not beaut) The five stanzas of successive trans 
formation weie necessary for the romantic philosophy 
of a romantic poet to transcend itself (raising its 
lomanticism to a new older or new dimension) An 
abolishing of romanticism through romanticism^ (To 
transcend romanticism through romanticism is when 
all IS over, to restore in one way what is removed in 
another ) 

But to the poem, step by step through the five 
stanzas 

As a way in we begin with the sweeping 
peiiodic sentence that before the stanza is over has 
swiftly but imperceptibly been tiansmuted in quality 


from the periodic to the breathless a cross between 
intei rogation and exclamation 

Tliou still unravishd bride of quietness 
Thou foster child of silence and slow time 
Syhan historian who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme 
What leaf fring d legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals or of both 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady^ 

What men or gods are tliese^ What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit^ What struggle to escape*^ 

What pipes and timbrels^ What wild ecstasy^ 

Even the last quick outcries retain somewhat the 
quality of the periodic structure with which the 
stanza began The final line intioduces the subject 
of pipes and timbiels which is developed and then 
surpassed in Stanza II 

Heard melodies are sweet but those unheard 
Are sweeter therefore ye soft pipes play on 
Not to the sensual ear but more endear d 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone 
Fair youth beneath the trees thou canst not leave 
Thy song nor ever can tliose trees be bare 
Bold Lover never never canst thou kiss 
Though winnmg near the goal — ^yet do not grieve 
She cannot fade though thou hast not thy bhss 
Forever wilt thou love and she be fair’ 

If we had only the first stanza of this Ode and 
were speculating upon it from the standpoint of 
motivation we could detect theie tentative indica 
tions of two motivational levels For the lines express 
a doubt whether the figures on the um are deities 
or mortals — and the motives of gods are of a diffei 
ent order from the motives of men This bare hint 
of such a possibility emerges with something of cer 
tainty in the second stanzas development of the 
pipes and timbrels theme For we explicitly con 
sidei a contrast between body and mind (in the 
contrast between heaid melodies addiessed to 
the sensual eai and ditties of no tone addiessed 
to the spirit ) 

Also of couise the notion of inaudible sound 
bimgs us into the region of the mystic oxymoron (the 
term is ihetoric for the figure in which an epithet 
of a contrary significance is added to a word e g 
cruel kindness laborious idleness ) And it clearly 
suggests a concern with the level of motives behmd 
motives as with the paradox of the prime mover 
that is itself at rest bemg the unmoved ground of 
all motion and action Here the poet whose sounds 
are the richest in our language is meditating upon 
absolute sound the essence of sound which would 
be soundless as the prime movei is motionless or as 
the prmciple of sweetness would not be sweet 
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having transcended sweetness or as the sub atomic 
particles of the sun are each m their isolate purity 
said to be devoid of temperature 

Contrast Keats s unheard melodies with those of 
Shelley 

Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory — 

Odours when sweet violets sicken 
Live within the sense they quicken 

Rose leaves when the rose is dead 
Are heaped for the beloveds bed 
And so tliy thoughts when thou art gone 
Love itself shall slumber on 

Here the futuiistic Shelley is anticipating retrospec 
tion he IS lookmg forward to lookmg back The form 
of thought IS naturalistic and temporalistic in terms 
of past and future But the form of thought in Keats 
IS mystical in terms of an eternal present The Ode 
is striving to move beyond the region of becoming 
mto the realm of being (This is another way of say 
ing that we are here concerned with two levels of 
motivation ) 

In the last four lines of the second stanza the state 
of immediacy is conveyed by a development pe- 
culiarly Keatsian I refer not simply to translation 
into terms of the erotic but rather to a quality of 
suspension in the eiotic imagery defining an eternal 
prolongation of the state ]ust prior to fulfilment — ^not 
exactly arrested ecstasy but rather an arrested pre 
ecstasy ^ 

Suppose that we had but this one poem by Keats 
and knew nothing of its author or its period so that 
we could treat it only in itself as a series of internal 
transformations to be studied in their development 
from a certain point and witliout reference to any 
motives outside the Ode Under such conditions, I 
think we should require no further observations to 
characterize (from die standpoint of symbolic ac 
tion) the mam argument in the second stanza We 
might go on to make an infinity of observations about 
the details of the stanza but as regards major de- 
ployments we should deem it enough to note that the 
theme of pipes and timbrels is developed by the 
use of mystic oxymoron and then surpassed (or 
given a development atop the-development) by the 
stressing of erotic imagery (that had been ambigu 
ously adumbrated m the references to maidens loth 
and mad pursuit of Stanza I) And we could note 
the quality of incipience m this imagery its state 
of arrest not at fulfilment, but at the pomt just prior 
to fulfilment 

^Mr G Wilson Kmght in The Starht Dome refers to that 
recurring tendency in Keats to image a poised form a stillness 
suggesting motion what might be called a tiptoe effect 


Add, now our knowledge of the poems place as 
an enactment in a particular cultural scene and we 
likewise note m this second stanza a variant of the 
identification between death and sexual love that 
was so typical of 19th century romanticism and was 
to attain its musical monument in the Wagnerian 
Liebestod On a purely dialectical basis to die in 
love would be to be born to love (the lovers dying 
as individual identities that they might be trans- 
formed into a common identity) Addmg historical 
factors one can note the part that capitalist indi- 
vidualism plays in sharpening this consummation 
(since a propeity structure that heightens the sense 
of individual identity would thus make it more im- 
periously a death for the mdividual to take on the 
new identity made by a union of two) We can thus 
see why the love death equation would be particu- 
larly representative of a romanticism that was the 
reflex of business 

Fortunately the relation between private property 
and the love death equation is attested on unim- 
peachable authority concerning the effect of con- 
sumption and consummation in a mutual flame 

So between them love did shine 
That the turtle saw his nght 
Flammg m the phoenix sight 
Either was the others mine 

Property was thus appall d 
That the self was not the same 
Single nature s double name 
Neither two nor one was called 

The addition of fire to the equation with its pun 
on sexual burnmg moves us from purely dialectical 
considerations into psychological ones In the lines 
of Shakespeare fire is the third term, the ground 
term for tiie other two (the synthesis that ends the 
lovers roles as thesis and antithesis) Less obviously 
the same movement from the puiel) dialectical to 
the psychological is implicit in any imagery of a 
dying or a falling m common, which when woven 
with sexual imagery signalizes a transcendent sexual 
consummation The figure appears in a lovers com- 
pliment when Keats writes to Fanny Biawne thus 

I never knew before what such a love as you have 
made me feel was I did not believe in it my Fancy was 
afraid of it lest it should bum me up But if you will 
fuUy love me though there may be some fire twill not 
be more than we can bear when moistened and bedewed 
with pleasures 

Our primary concern is to follow the transformations 
of the poem itself But to understand its full nature 
as a symbolic act we should use whatever knowledge 
is available In the case of Keats, not only do we 
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know the place of this poem in his work and its time 
but also we have material to guide our speculations 
as regaids correlations between poem and poet I 
grant that such speculations interfere with the sym- 
metiy of criticism as a game (Criticism as a game 
is best to watch, I guess when one confines himself 
to the single unit and reports on its movements like 
a radio commentator broadcasting the blow by blow 
descnption of a prize fight ) But linguistic analysis 
has opened up new possibilities in the correlating 
of producer and product — and these concerns have 
such important bearing upon matters of culture and 
conduct in general that no sheer conventions or ideals 
of criticism should be allowed to interfere with their 
development 

From what we know of Keats s illness, with the 
peculiar inclination to erotic imaginmgs that ac- 
company its fever (as with the writings of D H 
Lawrence) we can ghmpse a particular bodily motive 
expandmg and intensifying the lyric state in Keats s 
case Whatever the intense activity of his thoughts 
there was the material pathos of his physical condi- 
tion Whatever transformations of mind or body be 
experienced his illness was there as a kind of con- 
stitutional substrate whereby all aspects of the ill- 
ness would be imbued with their derivation from a 
common ground (the phthisic fever thus bemg at 
one with the phthisic chill, for whatever the cleai 
contrast between fever and chdl, they are but modes 
of the same illness the common underlying sub- 
stance) 

The correlation between the state of agitation in 
the poems and the physical condition of the poet 
IS made quite clear in the poignant letters Keats wrote 
during his last illness In 1819 he complains that he 
IS scarcely content to wiite the best verses for the 
fever they leave behind And he continues I want 
to compose without this fever But a few months 
later he confesses I am recommended not even to 
read poetry, much less write it Or I must say that 
for 6 Months before I was taken ill I had not passed 
a tranquil day Either that gloom overspre[a]d me or 
I was suffering under some passionate feeling, or if 
I turnd to versify tliat exacerbated the poison of 
either sensation Keats was like a sick eagle lookmg 
at the sky as he wrote of his mortality in a kindred 
poem On Seeing the Elgm Marbles 

But though the poets body was a patient the 
poets mmd was an agent Thus, as a practitioner of 
poetry, he could use his fever, even perhaps en- 
couragmg, though not deliberately, esthetic habits 
that, m making for the perfection of his lines would 
exact payment m the ravages of his body (somewhat 
as Hart Crane could write poetry only by modes of 
living that made for the cessation of his poetry and 
so led to his dissolution) 


Speaking of agents patients and action heie we 
might pause to glance back ovei the centuries thus 
m the Aristotelian grammar of motives, action has 
its reciprocal m passion, hence passion is the pioperty 
of a patient But by the Christian paiadox (which 
made the martyrs action identical with his passion 
as the accounts of the martyrs were called both Acts 
and Passionals) patience is the property of a moral 
agent And this Christian view as secularized in the 
philosophy of romanticism with its stress upon ere 
ativeness, leads us to the possibility of a bodily 
suffering redeemed by a poetic act 

In the third stanza the central stanza of the Ode 
(hence properly the fulcrum of its swung) we see the 
two motives the action and the passion, in the 
process of being separated The possibility raised in 
the first stanza (which was dubious whether the level 
of motives was to be human or divine), and de 
\ eloped in the second stanza (which contrasts the 
sensual and the spirit ) becomes definitive in 
Stanza III 

Ah happy happy boughs^ that cannot shed 
Your leaves nor ever bid the Spring adieu 
And happy melodist unwearied 
For ever piping songs for ever new 
More happy love^ more happy happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy d 
For ever panting and for ever young 
All breathing human passion far above 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy d 
A bummg forehead and a parching tongue 

The poem as a whole makes permanent oi fixes 
m a state of ariest a peculiar agitation But within 
this fixity by the nature of poetiy as a piogressive 
medium there must be development Hence the agi 
tation that is mamtained throughout (as a mood ab 
solutized so that it fills the entire universe of dis 
course) will at the same time undeigo mteinal 
transformations In the third stanza these are mam 
fested as a clear division into two distinct and con 
trusted realms There is a transcendental fever which 
IS felicitous, divinely above all bieithmg human 
passion And this leaves the other level the level 
of earthly fever, a burning forehead and a paichmg 
tongue Fiom the bodily fe\er which is a passion 
and malign, theie has split off a spiritual activity, a 
wholly benign aspect of the total agitation 

Clearly, a movement has been finished The poem 
must if it is well formed take a new direction grow- 
mg out of and sui passing the cui*ve that has by now 
been clearly established by the successive stages from 
Is there the possibility of two motivational levels^ 
through there are two motivational levels to the 
active motivational level leaves the passive level 
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Piophesying with the inestimable advantage that 
goes with having looked ahead what should we ex 
pect the new diiection to be^ First let us survey the 
situation Oiigmally befoie the tvvo strands of the 
fevei had been definitely drawn apait the bodily 
passion could seive as the scene or ground of the 
spiiitual action But at the end of the third stanza 
we abandon the level of bodily passion The action 
is far above the passion it leaves the fevei 
What then would this transcendent act lequiie to 
complete it^ 

It would require a scene of the same quality as 
itself An act and a scene belong together The natuie 
of the one must be a fit with the nature of the other 
(I like to call this the scene act latio oi dramatic 
ratio ) Hence the act having now tianscended its 
bodily setting it will lequiie as its new setting 
a transcendent scene Hence prophesymg post 
eventum we should ask that m Stanza IV the poem 
embody the transcendental act by endowing it with 
an appropriate scene 

The scene act ratio involves a law of dramatic 
consistency whereby the quality of the act shares 
the quality of the scene m which it is enacted (the 
synecdochic relation of containei and thing con 
tamed) Its grandest variant was in supernatural 
cosmogonies wherein mankind took on the attributes 
of gods by acting in cosmic scenes that were them 
selves imbued with the presence of godhead ^ 

Or we may discern the logic of the scene act ratio 
behmd the old controversy as to whether God 
willed the good because it is good or the good is 
good because God willed it This strictly theological 
controversy had political implications But our 
primary concern heie is with the dramatistic aspects 
of this controversy For you will note that the whole 
issue centers m the problem of the grounds of God s 
creative act 

Since, from the purely dramatic point of view, 
every act requires a scene m which it takes place 
we may note that one of the doctrines (that God 
willed the good because it is good ) is more sym 
metrical than the other For by it Gods initial act 
of creation is itself given a ground or scene (the 
objective existence of goodness which was so real 
that God himself did not simply make it up but 
acted in conformity with its nature when willing it 
to be the law of his cieation) In the scholastic 
formulas taken over from Aristotle, God was de 
fined as pure act (though this puie act was m turn 
the ultimate ground or scene of human acting and 

Tn an article by Leo Spitzer Miheu and Ambiance An Essay 
in Historical Semantics (September and December 1942 numbers 
of Philosophy and Phenomenological Research') one will find a 
wealth of material that can be read as illustrative of dramatic 
ratio 


Willing) And fiom the standpoint of puielv diamatic 
s}mmetry it would be desiiable to have some kind 
of scene even foi God This lequiiement is met we 
are suggesting m the doctiine that God willed the 
good because it is good For this word because 
m assigning a leason for God s willing gives us m 
principle a kind of scene as we may discern in the 
pun of our woid giound itself which mdetenni 
nately applies to eithei place or cause 

If even theology thus responded to the pressuie 
for drimatic symmetiv by endowing God as the 
tianscendent act with a transcendent scene of like 
quality we should certainly expect to find analogous 
tactics in this Ode Foi as we have noted that the 
lomantic passion is the secular equivalent of the 
Christian passion so we may recall Coleridges 
notion that poetic action itself is a dim analogue of 
Creation Keats in his way confronting the same 
dramatistic requirement that the theologians con- 
fronted m theirs when he has arrived at his trans 
cendent act at the end of Stanza III (that is when 
the benign fever has split away from the mahgn 
bodily counterpart as a divorcing of spiiitual action 
fiom sensual passion) he is ready m the next stanza 
for the imagmmg of a scene that would coiiespond 
m quality to the quality of the action as so trans- 
formed His fourth stanza will concretize or ma 
teiiahze, the act by dwelling upon its appropriate 
ground 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice^ 

To what green altar, O mystenous pnest 
Lead st thou that heifer lowing at the skies 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 

What little town by river or sea shore 
Or mountam built with peaceful citadel 
Is emptied of this folk this pious mom^ 

And httle town thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e er return 

It IS a vision, as you prefer of death or of im 
mortality Immortality we might say, is the good 
word for death and must necessarily be conceived 
in terms of death (the necessity that Donne touches 
upon when he writes * but thinke that I/Am 
by being dead, immortall ) This is why when dis- 
cussing the second stanza I felt justified in speakmg 
of the variations of the love-death equation, though 
the poem spoke not of love and death but of love 
for ever We have a deathy deathless scene as the 
corresponding ground of our transcendent act The 
Urn Itself, as with the scene upon it is not merely an 
immortal act m our present mortal scene, it was 
ongmally an immortal act in a mortal scene quite 
diflFerent The imagery, of sacrifice, piety, silence, 
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desolation is that of communication with the im 
mortal or the dead^ 

Incidentally we might note tliat the return to the 
use of rhetoiical questions m the fourth stanza serves 
well on a purely technical level to keep our contact 
with the mood of the opening stanza a music that 
now but vibrates in the memory Indeed one even 
gets the impression that the form of the rhetoncal 
question had never been abandoned that the poet s 
questings had been couched as questions throughout 
This is tonal felicity at its best and something much 
like unheaid tonal felicity For the actual persistence 
of the rhetoncal questions through these stanzas 
would have been wearisome wheieas their return 
now gives us an inaudible variation by making us 
feel that the exclamations in the second and third 
stanzas had been questions as the questions in the 
fiist stanza had been exclamations 

But though a lyric greatly profits by so strong a 
sense of continuousness or perpetuity I am trymg to 
stiess the fact that in the fourth stanza we come 
upon something Indeed this fourth stanza is re- 
lated to the three foregoing stanzas quite as the 
sestet IS related to the octave in Keats s sonnet On 
First Looking Into Chapmans Homei 

Much have I travelld in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow d Homer ruled as his demesne 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Lookd at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent upon a peak m Darien 

I am suggesting that ]ust as the sestet m this sonnet 
comes upon a scene so it is with the fouith stanza 
of the Ode In both likewise we end on the theme 

®In imagery there is no negation or disjunction Logically we 
can say this or that this not that In imagery we can but say 
this and that this with that this that etc Thus imagisti 
cally considered a commandment cannot be simply a proscription 
but IS also latently a provocation (a state of affairs that figures in 
the kind of stylistic scrupulosity and/or curiosity to which Gide s 
heroes have been particularly sensitive as thou shalt not 
becomes imaginatively transformed into what would happen 
if ) In the light of what we have said about the deathmess 
of immortality and the relation between the erotic and the thought 
of a dying perhaps we might be justified in reading the last line 
of the great Bright Star! sonnet as naming states not simply 
alternative but also synonymous 

And so live ever — or else swoon to death 

This use of the love death equation is as startlingly paralleled in 
a letter to Fanny Brawne 

I have two luxuries to brood over in my walks your loveliness 
and the hour of my death O that I could take possession of 
them both in the same moment 


of Silence, and is not the Odes reference to the 
thing that not a soul can tell quite the same m 
quality as the sonnet s reference to a wild surmise ? 

Thus, with the Urn as viaticum (or rather witli 
the poem as viaticum, and in the name of the Urn), 
havmg symbolically enacted a kind of act that tians 
cends our mortality we round out the process by 
commg to dwell upon the transcendental ground of 
this act The dead woild of ancient Greece, as im 
mortalized on an Uin surviving from that period 
is the vessel of this deathy deathless ambiguity And 
we have gone dialectically from the human to the 
divine and thence to the ground of the divine 
(here tracing in poetic imagery the kind of dramatis 
tic course we have considered, on the purely con 
ceptual plane m the theological speculations about 
the grounds for Gods creative act) Necessarily 
there must be certam inadequacies m the conception 
of this giound precisely because of the fact that 
immortality can only be conceived in tenns of death 
Hence the reference to the desolate in a scene 
otherwise possessing the benignity of the eternal 

The imagery of pious sacrifice besides its fitness 
for such thoughts of departure as when the spiiitual 
act splits from the sensual pathos suggests also a bond 
of communication between the levels (because of its 
immortal chaiacter in a mortal scene) And finally 
the poem in the name of the Urn or under the 
aegis of the Urn is such a bond Foi we readeis 
by re enactmg it in the reading use it as a viaticum 
to transport us into the quality of the scene which 
it depicts on its face (&e scene containing as a 
fixity what the poem as an act extends into a process) 
The scene on the Urn is really the scene behind the 
Urn, the Um is literally the ground of this scene 
but transcendently the scene is the ground of the 
Urn The Urn contains the scene out of which it 
arose 

We turn now to the closing stanza 

O Attic shaped Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought 
With forest branches and the trodden weed 
Thou silent form dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours a friend to man to whom thou say st 
Beauty is truth truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know 

In the third stanza we were at a moment of heat 
emphatically sharing an imagery of loves panting 
and for ever warm that was in the transcendental 
order, companionate to a burning foiehead and a 
parchmg tongue m the order of the passions But 
m the last stanza as signalized in the marmorean 
utterance, Cold PastoraP we have gone from tians 
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cendental fever to transcendental chill Perhaps, weie 
we to complete our exegesis we should need refer 
ence to some physical step from phthisic fever to 
phthisic chill that we might detect here a final 
coi relation between bodily passion and mental action 
In any event we may note that the mental action 
having departed from the bodily passion the change 
from fever to chill is not a sufferance For as only 
the benign aspects of the fever had been left aftei 
the split so it is a wholly benign chill on which the 
poem ends ^ 

I wonder whether anyone can read the ref ei ence 
to brede of marble men and maidens overwrought 
without thinking of breed for biede and ex 
cited for overwrought (Both expressions would 
thus merge notions of sexuality and craftsmanship 
the erotic and the poetic ) As for the designating of 
the Um as an Attitude it fits in admiiably with 
our stress upon symbolic action For an attitude is 
an arrested or incipient act — not just an object or 
thing 

Yeats m A Vision speaks of the diagrams in 
Laws Boehme, where one lifts a paper to discover 
both the human entrails and the starry heavens This 
equating of the deeply without and the deeply within 
(as also with Kants famous remark) might well be 
remembered when we think of the sky that the 
watcher saw in Keats s sonnet It is an internal 
sky attamed through meditations induced bv the 
reading of a book And so the oracle, whereby tiuth 
and beauty aie proclaimed as one would seem to 
derive from a profound inwardness 

Otherwise, without these introductory mysteries 
truth and beauty were at odds For whereas 
beauty had its fulfilment in romantic poetry truth 
was coming to have its fulfilment in science, tech 
nological accuracy accountancy statistics actuarial 
tables, and the like Hence without benefit of the 
iites which one enacts in a sympathetic reading of 
the Ode (rites that remove the discussion to a 
different level) the enjoyment of beauty would 
involve an esthetic land of awareness radically in 
conflict with the kind of awareness deriving from the 
practical truth And as regards the tactics of the 
poem this conflict would seem to be solved by 
estheticizing the true rather than by verifying 
the beautiful 

Earlier m our essay we suggested reading 
poetry for beauty and science for truth with 
the oracle deriving its libeiating quality fiom the 
fact that it IS uttered at a time when the poem has 
taken us to a level where eaithly contradictions do 

^ In a letter to Fanny Brawne Keats touches upon the fever chill 
contrast in a passage that also touches upon the love death equation 
though here the chill figures in an untransfigured state 

I fear that I am too prudent for a dying kind of Lover Yet 

there is a great di0erence between going off in warm blood like 

Romeo and making ones exit lile a fiog in a frost 


not operate But we might also in purely conccptu i! 
terms attain a level where poetry and science 
cease to be at odds namely by translating the tv o 
teims into the giammar that lies behind them 
That IS ve could generalize the term poetry by 
widening it to the point where we could substitute 
for it the term act And v e could widen science 
to the point wheie we could substitute scene 
Thus we have 

beauty equals poetry equals act 

truth equals science equals scene 

We would equate beauty with act, because it is 
not meiely a decorative thing but an assertion an 
affirmative a cieation hence in the fullest sense an 
act And we would equate truth or science with 
the scenic because science is a knowledge of tuhat 
IS — and all that is comprises the over all umveisal 
scene Our corresponding tianscendence then got by 
translation into puiely grammatical terms would 
be Act IS scene scene act We have got to this 
point by a kind of purely conceptual transfoimation 
that would coi respond I think to the tiansforma 
tions of imagery leading to the oracle in the Ode 
Act is scene scene act Unfortunatel} , I must 
break the symmetry a little For poetiy as con 
ceived in idealism (romanticism) could not quite be 
equated with act but lathei with attitude For ideal 
istic philosophies with then stress upon the subjec 
tive place primary stiess upon the agent (the indi 
vidual the ego the will etc ) It was medieval 
scholasticism that placed primary stress upon the 
act And in the Ode the Uin (which is the vessel 
01 representative of poetiy) is called an attitude 
which is not outright an act but an incipient or 
ariested act a state of mind the property of an 
agent Keats in calling the Urn an attitude is per 
sonifying it Oi we might use the italicizing re 
souices of dialectic by saying that for Keats beauty 
(poetry) was not so much the act of an agent as 
it was the act of an agent 

Pei haps we can re enforce this interpietation by 
examining kmdred strategies m Yeats whose poetiy 
similarly derives from idealistic romantic sources 
Indeed as we have noted elsewheie ** Yeats s vision 
of immortality in his Byzantium poems cariies one 
step fm*ther the Keatsian identification with the 
Grecian Uin 

Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural thing 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

Here certamly the poet envisions immoitality as 
esthetically as Keats For he will have immortality 

5 On Alotivation in Yeats (The Southern Rene v Winter 
1942) 
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IS a golden bird a fabiicated thing a woik of 
Gieciin goldsmiths Heie we go in the same direction 
IS the oveiwi ought Uin but faithei along in thit 
dll ection 

The ending of Yeats s poem Among School Chil- 
dren helps us to make still clcarei the idealistic 
stress upon agent 

Labour is blossoming or dancing where 
The body is not bruised to pleasure soul 
Nor beauty torn out of its own despair 
Nor blear eyed wisdom out of midnight oil 
O chestnut tree great rooted blossomer 
Are you the leaf the blossom or the bole^ 

O body swayed to music O brightemng glance 
How can we know the dancer from the dance^ 

Heie the chestnut tree (as personified agent) is 
the ground of unity or continuity for all its scenic 
manifestations, and \ath die agent (dancer) is 
merged the act (dance) True we seem to have here 
a commingling of act scene and agent all three 
Yet it is the agent that is foremost among the 
equals Both Yeats and Keats of course were much 
more dramatishc in then thinking than romantic 
poets geneiallv who usually center then efforts upon 
the translation of scene into terms of agent (as the 
materialistic sciti^ce that was the dialectical coimtei- 
part of romantic idealism prefeiied conversely to 
translate agent into terms of scene oi in other woids 
to tieat consciousness m terms of matter the 
mental in terms of the physical people in 
terms of environment ) 

To review briefly The poem begins with an am 
biguous fevei which in the couise of the furthei 
development is separated out splitting into a 
bodily fever and a spiritual counterpart The bodily 
passion is the malign aspect of the fevei, the mental 
action its benign aspect In the course of the develop 
ment, the malign passion is transcended and the 
benign active partner, the intellectual exhilaiation 
takes over At the beginning where the two aspects 
were ambiguously one, the bodily passion would be 
the scene of the mental action (the objective 
symptoms of the body would be paialleled by the 
subjective symptoms of the mind the bodily state 
thus being the other or ground of the mental state) 
But as the two become separated out the mental 
action transcends the bodily passion It becomes an 
act in its own right making discoveries and assertions 
not grounded in the bodily passion And this quality 
of action in transcending the merely physical symp 
toms of the fever, would thus require a different 
ground or scene, one more suited in quality to the 
quality of the transcendent act 

The transcendent act is concietized or material 
ized, m the vision of the immortal scene, the 


reference in Stanza IV to the oiiginal scene of the 
Uin the heavenly scene of a dead or immoital 
Gieece (the scene in which the Urn was originally 
enacted and which is also fixed on its face) To in 
dicate the mternality of this vision we referied to 
a passage in Yeats relating the depths of the sky 
without to the depths of the mind within and wc 
showed a similai pattern in Keats s account of the 
vision that followed his leading of Chapman s Homer 
We suggested that the poet is here coming upon a 
new internal sky thiough identification with the 
Um as act, the same sky that he came upon through 
identification with the enactments of Chapman s 
tianslation 

This transcendent scene is the level at which 
the earthly laws of contradiction no longer prevail 
Hence in the terais of tins scene he can proclaim 
the unity of truth and beauty (of science and ait) 
a proclamation which he needs to make precisely 
because here was the basic split responsible for the 
romantic agitation (in both poetic and philosophic 
idealism) That is it was gratifying to have the 
oracle pioclaim the unity of poetry and science be 
cause the values of technology and business weie 
causing them to be at odds And from the peispec 
tive of a higher level (the perspective of a dead 
or immortal scene transcending the world of temporal 
contiadictions) the split could be proclaimed once 
more a unity 

At this pomt at this stage of exaltation the fever 
has been replaced by chill But the bodily passion has 
completely dropped out of account All is now 
mental action Hence the chill (as in the ecstatic 
exclamation Cold PastoiaP ) is proclaimed only 
m its benign aspect 

We may contiast this discussion with explanations 
such as a materialist of the Kietschmer school might 
offer I refer to accounts of motivation that might 
treat disease as cause and poem as effect In such 
accounts the disease would not be passive” but 
wholly active and what we have called the mental 
action would be wholly passive hardly more than an 
epiphenomenon a mere symptom of the disease 
quite as are the fever and the chill themselves Such 
accounts would give us no conception of the essential 
matter here, the intense linguistic activity 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What are the mam features of Burkes method of 
cnticism^ 

2 How does it compare with and differ from the other 
methods of criticism presented here^ 

3 Has Burkes method helped you in your reading of 
Keats s Ode ^ 

4 Are you able to apply this method to die analysis of 
the other poems reprinted here^ 

5 What are the defects and limitations of the method^ 
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6 Has Burke read more into the poem thin can legiti 
mately be found there^ 

7 To which of the other critics reprinted here is Burke 
allied in method and intent^ 

So Longf 

Walt Whitman 

To conclude, I announce what comes aftei me 

I lemember I said before my leaves sprang at all 
I would raise my voice jocund and strong with refer 
ence to consummations 

When America does what was promis d 
When through these States walk a hundred millions 
of super b persons 5 

When the rest part away foi supeib persons and con 
tribute to them 

When breeds of the most perfect motheis denote 
America 

Then to me and mine our due fiuition 

I have press d thiough in my own light 9 

I have sung the body and the soul, war and peace 
have I sung, and the songs of life and death 
And the songs of birth, and shown that there aie 
many births 

I have offei d my style to every one I have journey d 
with confident step 

While my pleasure is yet at the full I whispei So long^ 
And take the young womans hand and the voung 
man s hand for the last time 

I announce natural persons to arise 15 

I announce justice triumphant 
I announce uncompromising liberty and equality 
I announce the justification of candoi and the justi- 
fication of pride 

I announce that the identity of these States is a 
single identity only, 

I announce the Union more and moie compact in 
dissoluble 20 

I announce splendois and majesties to make all the 
previous politics of the earth insignificant 
I announce adhesiveness I say it shall be limitless, 
unloosen d 

I say you shall yet find the friend you were looking 
foi 

I announce a man or woman coming peihaps >ou ire 
the one (So longf) 24 

I mnounce the gieat individual, fluid is Nituic 
chaste, affectionate compassionate, fully um d 


I announce a life that shall be copious vehement 
spiiitual bold 

I announce an end that shall lightly and joyfully meet 
Its translation 

I announce myriads of youths beautiful, gigantic 
sweet blooded 

I announce a race of splendid and savage old men 

O thicker and faster — (So longf) 30 

0 crowding too close upon me 

1 foresee too much, it means more than I thought 
It appears to me I am dying 

Hasten throat and sound your last 
Salute me — salute the days once more Peal the oM 
cry once more 35 

Sci earning electric the atmosphere using 
At random glancmg, each as I notice absorbing 
Swiftly on but a little while ahghtmg 
Cunous envelop d messages delivering 39 

Sparkles hot seed ethereal down in the dut dropping 
Myself unknow ing my commission obeying to ques 
tion it never daring 

To ages and ages yet the growth of the seed leaving 
To troops out of the war arismg they the task I have 
set promulgmg 

To women certain whispeis of myself bequeathing 
their affection me more clearly explaming 
To young men my problems offering — ^no dallier I — I 
the muscle of their brains crymg 45 

So I pass a little time vocal visible contrar) 
Afterward a melodious echo passionately bent foi 
(death makmg me really undying ) 

The best of me then when no longer visible for 
towaid that I ha\e been mcessantly preparing 
What IS there more that I lag and pause and crouch 
extended with unshut mouthf^ 

Is there a single final faiewelP so 

My songs cease I abandon them 
From behind the screen where I hid I advance per 
sonallv solely to you 

Camerado, this is no book, 

Who touches this touches a man 
(Is it night are we here together alone 55 
It IS I you hold and who holds you 
I spring from the pages into your aims — decease calls 
me forth 

0 how vour fingers drowse me, 

Youi breath falls aiound me like dew youi pulse lulls 
the tympans of my eais, 

1 feel immerged from head to foot 60 

Delicious enough 
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Enough O deed impromptu and seciet 
Enough O gliding pi esent — enough O summ d up 
past 

Dear fiiend whoevei you are take this kiss 
I give it especially to you do not forget me 65 
I feel like one who has done woik for the day to re 
tire awhile 

I leceive now again of my many tianslations from 
my avataras ascending while others doubtless 
await me 

An unknown spheie more leal than I dream d moie 
direct darts awakening rays about me, So longf 
Remember my woids I may again return 
I love you I depait from materials 70 

I am as one disembodied tiiumphant dead 


A Ballad of Fran9ois Villon 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 

PRINCE OF all ballad MAKERS 

Bird of the bittei biight grey golden mom 
Scarce risen upon the dusk of dolorous years, 

Fust of us all and sweetest singer bom 

Whose far shiill note the world of new men heais 
Cleave the cold shuddering shade as twilight 
cleais, 5 

When song new born put oflF the old worlds attiie 
And felt its tune on hei changed lips expire 
Wilt foremost on the roll of them that came 
Flesh girt for seivice of the latter Ivre 

Villon our sad bad glad mad biothei s name^ lo 

Alas the ]oy the soriow and the scorn 

That clothed thy life with hopes and sins and fears, 
And gave thee stones for biead and tares for corn 
And plume plucked gaol birds for thy starveling 
peeis 

Till death dipt close their flight with shameful 
shears is 

Till shifts came short and loves were hard to hire 
When lilt of song nor twitch of twanglmg wire 
Could buy thee bread oi kisses when light fame 
Spumed like a ball and haled through brake and 
biiar 

Villon our sad bad glad mad brother s name^ 20 

Pool splendid wings so frayed and soiled and tom^ 
Poor kind wild eyes so dashed with light quick 
tears! 

Poor perfect voice, most blithe when most forlorn 
That rings athwart the sea whence no man steers 
Like joy bells crossed with death bells in our earsf 
What far delight has cooled die fierce desire 26 


That like some ravenous bird was stiong to tire 
On that frail flesh and soul consumed with flame 
But left more sweet than loses to respiie 

Villon our sad bad glad mad brother s name^ 30 

ENVOI 

Prince of sweet songs made out of tears and fire 
A harlot was thy nurse a God thy sire, 

Shame soiled thy song and song assoiled thy 
shame 

But fiom thy feet now death has washed the mire 
Love leads our first at head of all our quire 3 S 
Villon our sad bad glad mad bi others name 

Peter Quince at the Clavier 

Wallace Stevens 

I 

Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music so the self same sounds 
On my spiiit make a music too 

Music IS feeling then not sound 

And thus it is that what I feel 5 

Here in this room desiimg you, 

Thinking of youi blue shadowed silk 
Is music It IS like the strain 
Waked in the elders by Susanna 

Of a green evening cleai and warm 10 

She bathed in her still gaiden while 
The red eyed elders watching felt 

The basses of then being throb 

In witching chords and their thin blood 

Pulse pizzicati of Hosanna 15 

II 

In the gieen water clear and warm, 

Susanna lay 

She searched 

The touch of springs 

And found 20 

Concealed imaginings 

She sighed 

For so much melody 

Upon the bank she stood 

In the cool 25 

Of spent emotions 

She felt, among the leaves. 

The dew 
Of old devotions 
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She walked upon the grass 30 

Still quavering 

The winds were like hei maids 
On timid feet, 

Fetching her woven scarves, 

Yet wavering 35 

A breath upon hei hand 
Muted the night 
She turned — 

A cymbal clashed 

And roaring hoi ns 40 

III 

Soon, with a noise like tambourmes 
Came her attendant Byzantines 

They wondered why Susanna cried 
Against the elders by her side 

And as they whispered the refrain 45 

Was like a willow swept by ram 

Anon their lamps uplifted flame 
Revealed Susanna and her shame 

And then the simpering Byzantines 

Fled with a noise hke tambourines 5o 

IV 

Beauty is momentary in the mind — 

The fitful tracing of a portal 
But m the flesh it is immortal 

The body dies, the body s beauty lives 
So evenings die m their gieen going 55 

A wave, interminably flowmg 

So gardens die, their meek breath scenting 
The cowl of Winter done repenting 
So maidens die to the auroral 

Celebration of a maidens choral 60 

Susannas music touched the bawdy strings 
Of those white elders, but, escaping, 

Left only Deaths ironic scrapmg 

Now in its immortality it plays 

On the clear viol of her memory, 65 

And makes a constant sacrament of praise 


The Child Is Father of the Man 
The Theme of Childhood 

The theme of childhood is intimately associated with the 
romantic school of poetry In tlieir endeavors to open 
new fields of experience to the Expression of poetry 
the romantic poets saw that the rich and eventful days of 
childhood had been unexplored At least two reasons can 
be suggested for their recognition of the importance of 
childhood one was the strong strain of neo Platonism 
in their thinking and the other was their desire to dis 
cover a romantic equivalent for the neoclassical Noble 
Savage to whom might be attributed all the freshness 
innocence and goodness to which a sophisticated and 
corrupt world could not attain but to which a moral ap 
peal might be made The result was the ex^ensn e use of 
a new theme one which has not been exhausted to this 
day for if the influence of Plato s ideas on the subject 
no longer holds sway the influence of Freud has more 
than taken its place if we cannot imagine Sir Joshua 
Reynolds going to an exhibition of children s painting we 
cannot doubt tliat Klee did so and learned there to see 
with the direct and clear eye of the child The child 
then provides a new angle of vision a vision which 
though fundamentally anti-intellectual in character yet 
throws into sharp relief the deficiencies of the adult 
contaminated mind Our first poem is a neoclassical treat 
ment of the theme of childhood which utilizes it only as 
a springboard for conventional reflections on the theme 
of death 

Alas^ Regardless of their doom 
The htde victims play 
No sense have they of ills to come 
Nor care beyond today 
Yet see how all around em wait 
The ministers of human fate 

But as soon as we turn to Wordsworth we perceive a 
complete change in attitude the child has become the 
father of the man and in the organ sonorities of the 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality we hear 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
The Soul that rises with us our life s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar 
Not m entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home 
Heaven hes about us in our mfancy* 

Thus through the child man and Nature are made one 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears 

For this reason does Wordsworth refer to his youth as 
the Hit seed-time of my soul when Nature herself was 
his tutor But that clouds of glory may sometimes trail 
and droop m the dust we discover in Mr Fearing s 
No Credit 
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Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College 

Thomas Gray 

Ye distant spires ye antique toweis 
That crown the watery glade 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry s holy shade, 

And ye that fiom tlie stately biow 5 

Of Windsor s heights th expanse below 
Of giove, of lawn, of mead survey 
Whose turf whose shade whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-wmdmg way lo 

Ah happy hills^ ah pleasing shaded 
Ah fields beloved m vain^ 

Where once my careless childhood stray d 
A stranger yet to pam^ 

I feel the gales that from ye blow is 

A momentary bliss bestow 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring 20 

Say Father Thames for thou hast seen 
Full many a spnghtly race 
Disportmg on thy margent green 
The paths of pleasure trace. 

Who foremost now dehght to cleave 2 S 

With phant arm, thy glassy wave? 

The captive hnnet which enthral? 

What idle piogeny succeed 
To chase the rolhng circle s speed 

Or urge the flying balP 30 

While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 
Gainst graver hours that brmg constraint 
To sweeten hberty 

Some bold adventurers disdam 35 

The limits of their little reign 

And unknown regions dare desciy 

Still as they run they look behind 

They hear a voice in eveiy wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy 40 

Gay hope is theus by fancy fed. 

Less pleasmg when possest, 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunslune of the breast 

Theirs buxom health of rosy hue, 45 

Wild wit mvention ever new 
And lively cheer, of \igour born, 


The thoughtless day the easy night. 

The spirits pure the slumbeis light 

That fly th approach of mom so 

Alas^ regardless of their doom 
The little victims play 
No sense have they of ills to come 
Nor caie bevond to dav 

Yet see how all around em wait 55 

The ministers of human fate 

And black Misfortunes baleful tiain' 

Ah show them wheie m ambush stand 
To seize then prey, the muideious band^ 

Ah tell them they are men^ 60 

These shall the fury Passions teai 
The vultures of the mind. 

Disdainful Anger pallid Fear 
And Shame that skulks behind. 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth 65 

Or Jealousy with ranklmg tooth 

That inly gnaws the secret heait 

And Envy wan and faded Care 

Grim visaged comfortless Despaii, 

And Soriows pieicing dait 70 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise 
Then whnl the wretch from high 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice 
And grinning Infamy 

The stings of Falsehood those shall tiy 75 

And hard Unkindness alter d eye 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow 
And keen Remorse with blood defiled. 

And moody Madness laughing wild 

Amid severest woe so 

Lo in the vale of years beneath 
A griesly troop are seen. 

The painful family of Death 
More hideous than their queen 
This racks the joints this fires the veins ss 

That every labourmg smew strains 
Those m the deeper vitals rage 
Lo^ Poverty to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul with icy hand 

And slow consuming Age 90 

To each his sufferings all are men, 

Gondemnd alike to groan 
The tender for another s pain, 

Th unfeeling for his own 

Yet ah^ why should they know their fate 95 

Since sorrow never comes too late 
And happiness too swiftly flies? 

Thought would destroy their paradise 
No mt re — ^where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise 


100 
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My Heart Leaps Up 

William Wordsworth 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky 
So was it when mv life began, 

So IS it now I am a man 

So be it when I shall giow old s 

Or let me die^ 

The Child is fathei of the Man, 

And I could wish my da\s to be 
Bound each to each by natuial piety 

Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality from 
Recollections of Early 
Childhood 

William Wordsworth 

The Child is father of the Man 
And 1 could wish my days to he 
Bound each to each hy natiual piety 

I 

Theie was a time when meadow gio\e and stierm 
The eaith and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light 
The glory and the fieshness of a dream 5 

It is not now as it hath been of yore — 

Turn wheiesoe er I may. 

By night or day 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more 

II 

The Rainbow comes and goes, lo 

And lovely is tlie Rose 
The Moon doth with delight 
Look lound her when the heavens aie baie 
Wateis on a stairy night 
Aie beautiful and fair is 

The sunshme is a glorious biith 
But yet I know, where er I go, 

That there hath past away a glory from the eaith 

III 

Now, while the buds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 20 

As to the tabor s sound 
To me ilone theie came a thought of giicf 


A timely utteiance gave that thought leiief 

And I again am strong 24 

The cataiacts blow their trumpets fiom the steep 
No moie shall grief of mine the season wiong 
I hen the Echoes thiough the mountains thiong 
The Winds come to me from tlie fields of sleep 
And all the eaith is gay 

Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jollity 
And with the heait of May 
Doth everv beast keep hohday — 

Thou Child of Joy 

Shout lOund me let me hear thy shouts thou hipp> 
Shepheid boy^ o5 

IV 

\e blessed Creatures I have heard the call 
fe to each othei make, I see 
The heavens laugh with you m your jubilee 
kly heart is at youi festival 
My head hath its coronal 40 

The fullness of youi bliss I feel — I feel it all 
Oh evil dayt if I weie sullen 
While Eaith herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning 
And the childien aie culling 45 

On eveiy side 

In a thousand \allevs fai and wide 
Fresh floweis while the sun shines waim 
And the Babe leaps up on his mother s arm — 

I hear I hear wifli joy I hear^ so 

— But there s a Tiee of many one 
A single Field which I have looked upon 
Both of them speak of somethmg that is gone 
The Pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat ss 

W'hither is fied the visionary gleam^ 

Wheie is it now, the glory and the dream'^ 

V 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting 
The Soul that uses with us our life s Star, 

Hath had elsewheie its settmg, 60 

And cometh fiom afar 
Not m entile forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home 65 

Heaven lies about us m oui infancy’ 

Shades of the prison house begm to close 
Upon the growmg Boy 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows 

He sees it in his joy 70 

The Youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel still is Natures priest 
And b) the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended 
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At length the Man pejceives it die away 7S 

And fade into th'^ light of common day 

VI 

Eaith fills hei lap with pleasuies of her own. 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind 
And even with something of a mothei s mind 

And no unworthy aim so 

The homely nuise doth all she can 
To make her Fostei child her inmate Man, 
Foiget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came 

VII 

Behold the Child among his new boin blisses 85 
A six yeais dailing of a pigmy size^ 

See wheie mid work of his own hand he lies 
Fretted by sallies of his mother s kisses 
With light upon him fiom his fathei s eyes^ 

See at his feet some little plan or chart 90 

Some fiagment fiom his dieam of human life 
Shaped by himself with newly learned art 
A wedding or a festival 
A mourning oi a funeial 

And this hath now his heait 95 

And unto this he fiames his song 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business love or strife, 

But it will not be long 
Ere this be thiown aside lOO 

And with new ]oy and pride 
The little Actoi cons another pait, 

Filling from time to time his humorous stage 
With all the Persons down to palsied Age, 

That Life bungs with her in her equipage los 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation 

VIII 

Thou whose exteiior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul s immensity, 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep no 

Thy heiitage thou Eye among the blind, 

That deaf and silent, read st the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Piophet^ Seer blest^ 

On whom those truths do rest ii5 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In daikness lost the darkness of the grave, 

Thou over whom thy Immoitality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o er a Slave 
A Presence which is not to be put by, 120 

Thou little Child yet gloiious m the might 
Of heaven born freedom on thy being s height 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bung the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife^ 125 


Full soon thy Soul shall have hei eaithly height 
And custom he upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life^ 

IX 

O ]oy^ that in oui embeis 
Is something that doth live iso 

That nature yet remembeis 
What was so fugitive^ 

The thought of our past yeais in me doth bieed 
Peipetual benediction not indeed 
Foi that which is most worthy to be blest, 135 
Delight and liberty the simple cieed 
Of Childhood whethei busy or at rest 
With new fledged hope still fliittei ing in his breast — 
Not for these I laise 

The song of thanks and praise 140 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things 
Fallings from us vamshings 
Blank misgivings of a Cieatuie 
Movmg about in worlds not realized 145 

High instincts befoie which oui mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surpiised 
But for those fiist aflFections 
Those shadowy recollections 
Which be they what they may 150 

Aie yet the fountain light of all our dav 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing 
Uphold us cherish and have powei to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence truths that wake 155 

To perish never 

Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destioy^ I 60 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be 
Our souls have sight of that immoital sea 
Which brought us hither 
Can in a moment tiavel thither 165 

And see the children sport upon the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 

X 

Then smg ye Birds, sing sing a joyous song^ 

And let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabors sound' 170 

Y\e in thought will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play 
Ye that through youi hearts to day 
Feel the gladness of the May' 174 

\Miat though the radiance which was once so biight 
Be now f 01 ever taken from my sight 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
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Of Splendor in the grass of glory in the flower, 

We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind iso 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering 
In the faith that looks through death 18 S 
In yeais that bring the philosophic mind 

XI 

And O ye Fountains Meadows Hills and Groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ^ 

Yet in mv heart of hearts I feel your might, 

I only have relinquished one delight 190 

To live beneath your more habitual swav 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they 
The innocent biightness of a new hoin Day 

Is lovely yet 195 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch oer mans mortality 
Another lace hath been and other palms aie won 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live 200 
Thanks to its tenderness its joys and fears 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears 


The Immortality Ode 

Lionel Trilling 

Professor of Enghsh at Columbia Umversity where he 
was also educated Lionel Tnllmg is recognized for his 
abilities as a critic both at home and abroad Not only 
has he written two major critical studies Matthew Arnold 
and E M Forster he has edited the works of Arnold and 
the letters of Keats he has done a number of often re 
printed short stories and has written an important novel 
The Middle of the Journey The study of Wordsworth 
was first read before the English Institute in 1941 and is 
one of his collected papers assembled m The Liberal 
Imagination The job of criticism Professor Trilhng has 
said 

would seem to be then to recall hberalism to its 
first essential imagination of variousness and possibility 
which implies the awareness of complexity and diflSculty 
To the carrymg out of the job of criticizing the hberal 
imagination literature has a unique relevance not 
merely because so much of modem literature has ex 
phcitly directed itself upon politics but more importantly 
because literature is the human activity tliat takes the 


fullest and most precise account of variousness possi 
bilitv complexity and difficulty 

In addition to his interest in the relations of literature to 
politics Professor Trilling is equally concerned with the 
relations of literature to psychology m pirticular two of 
his essays on this latter relationship Freud and Litera 
ture and Art and Neurosis have been widely influ 
ential m acclimating the methods of psycho malytic analy 
sis to the study of literature These two interests have 
been combined to produce the examination of The Im 
mortality Ode 


Criticism we know must always be concerned 
with the poem itself But a poem does not always 
exist only in itself sometimes it has a very lively ex- 
istence in its false or partial appeal ances These 
simulacra of the actual poem must be taken into 
account by criticism, and sometimes in its effort to 
come at the poem as it leally is criticism does well 
to allow the simulacra to dictate at least its opening 
moves In speaking about Wordsworths Ode In 
timations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood, I should like to begin by considering an 
interpretaton of the poem which is commonly made ^ 
According to this interpretation — I choose for its 
bievity Dean Sperry s statement of a view which is 
held by many other admirable critics — the Ode is 
Wordsworths conscious farewell to his art a dirge 
sung over his departmg powers 

How did this interpretation — erroneous as I be 
lieve — come into being? The Ode may indeed be 
quoted to substantiate it, but I do not think it has 
been drawn directly from the poem itself To be sure 
the Ode is not wholly perspicuous Woidsworth him- 
self seems to have thought it difficult for in the Fen- 
wick notes he speaks of the need for competence and 
attention of the reader The difficulty does not he in 
the diction, which is simple or even in the syntax, 
which IS sometmes obscuie but rather in certain 
contiadictory statements which the poem makes, and 
in the ambiguity of some of its crucial words Yet the 
erroneous mterpretation I am dealing with does not 
arise from any intrinsic difficulty of the poem itself 
but rather from certain extraneous and unexpressed 
assumptions which some of its readers make about 
the nature of the mind 

Nowadays it is not difficult for us to understand 
that such tacit assumptions about the mental proc- 
esses are likely to he hidden beneath what we say 
about poetry Usually despite our general awareness 
of their existence it requires great effort to brmg 
these assumptions explicifly into consciousness But in 
speaking of Wordsworth one of the commonest of our 
unexpressed ideas comes so close to the surface of our 

iThe text of the poem is given just preceding this essa> 
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thought that it needs only to be giasped and named 
I refer to the belief that poetry is made by means of 
a particular poetic faculty a faculty which may be 
isolated and defined 

It IS this belief, based wholly upon assumption, 
which underlies all the speculations of the critics 
who attempt to provide us with explanations of 
Wordsworths poetic decline by attiibuting it to one 
or another of the events of his life In effect any such 
explanation is a way of defimng Wordsworth s poetic 
faculty what the biographical critics aie tellmg us is 
that Wordsworth wrote great poetry by means of a 
faculty which depended upon his relations with 
Annette Vallon or by means of a faculty which 
operated only so long as he admired the French 
Revolution, or by means of a faculty which flourished 
by virtue of a particular pitch of youihful sense 
perception or by virtue of a certain attitude toward 
Jeffreys criticism oi by virtue of a ceitain i elation 
with Coleridge 

Now no one can reasonably object to the idea of 
mental determination in general, and I certainly do 
not intend to make out that poetry is an uncon 
ditioned activity Still this paiticular notion of men 
tal determination which implies that Wordsworths 
genius failed when it was deprived of some single 
emotional circumstance is so much too simple and so 
much too mechanical that I think we must inev itably 
reject it Certamly what we know of poetry does not 
allow us to lefer the making of it to any single 
faculty Nothing less than the whole mind the whole 
man, will suffice for its origin And such was Words 
worth s own view of the matter 

Theie is another unsubstantiated assumption at 
woik in the common biogiaphical interpretation of 
the Ode This is the belief that a natuial and in 
evitable warfare exists between the poetic faculty 
and the faculty by which we conceive or comprehend 
geneial ideas Wordsworth himself did not believe m 
this antagonism — ^indeed, he held an almost contrary 
view — ^but Coleridge thought that philosophy had 
encroached upon and destroyed hjs own poweis and 
the ciitics who speculate on Wordsworths artistic 
fate seem to prefer Colei idges psychology to Words- 
woiths own Obseivmg in the Ode a contiast drawn 
between something called the visionary gleam and 
something called the philosophic mind they leap 
to the conclusion that the Ode is Woidsworth s con 
scious farewell to his art a dirge sung over departing 
powers 

I am so far from agreeing with this conclusion that 
I believe the Ode is not only not a dirge sung ovei 
departing poweis but actually a dedication to new 
powers Wordsworth did not, to be sure realize his 
hopes for these new powers, but that is quite another 
matter 


n 

As with many poems it is hard to undeistind anv 
pTit of the Ode until we fiist undei stand the whole 
of it I will theiefore say at once what I think the 
poem IS chiefly about It is a poem about growing 
some say it is a poem about growing old but I be 
lieve it IS about growing up It is incidentally a poem 
about optics and then inevitably, about epistemol 
ogy It is concerned with ways of seeing and then 
with ways of knowing Ultimately it is concerned 
with ways of acting for, as usual with Wordsworth 
knowledge implies liberty and power In only a limi 
ted sense is die Ode a poem about immoitahtv 
Both foimally and in the histoiy of its composition 
the poem is divided into two main parts The fiist 
part consisting of four stanzas states an optical 
phenomenon and asks a question about it The 
second pait consisting of seven stanzas answeis that 
question and is itself divided into two parts of which 
the fiist is despairing the second hopeful Some time 
separates the composition of the question from that 
of the answer, the evidence most recendy adduced 
by Professor de Sehncourt seems to indicate that the 
mterval was two years 

The question which the first part asks is this 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam^ 

Wliere is it now the glory and the dreamt 

All the first part leads to this question but although 
it moves m only one direction it takes its way through 
more than one mood There aie at least three moods 
before the climax of the question is reached 

The fiist stanza makes a relatively simple state 
ment There was a time when all common things 
seemed clothed m celestial light when they had 
the glory and the fieshness of a dream In a poem 
ostensibly about immortality we ought perhaps to 
pause over the word celestial, but the present 
elaborate title was not given to the poem until much 
later and conceivably at the time of the writing of 
the first part the idea of immortality was not in 
Woidsworth s mind at all Celestial light probably 
means only something diffeient fiom oidinaiy, earth 
ly scientific light it is a light of the mmd shining 
even in daikness — by night or day — and it is per 
haps similai to the light which is praised in the in- 
vocation to the thud book of Paradise Lost 

Ihe second stanza goes on to develop tins first 
mood, speaking of the ordinal y physical kind of 
vision and suggesting further the meaning of ce- 
lestial We must remark that in this stanza Words 
woith IS so far from observing a diminution of his 
physical senses that he explicitly affiims then strength 
He IS at pains to tell us how vividly he sees the lain 
bow the lose, the moon the stais, the water and 
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the sunshine I emphasize this because some of those 
who find the Ode a diige ovei the poetic power 
maintain that the poetic powei failed with the failure 
of Wordsworth s senses It is ti*ue that Wordswoiih, 
who lived to be eighty was said m middle life to 
look much oldei tlian his years Still thiity two his 
age at the time of wilting the fiist pait of the Ode, is 
an extiavagantly eaily age foi a dramatic failure of 
the senses We might observe here as others have 
observed elsewheie that Wordswoith never did have 
the special and peihaps modem sensibility of his 
sister or of Colei idge who were so aware of exquisite 
paiticularities His finest passages are moral, emo- 
tional subjective whatever visual intensit\ the)^ have 
comes from his response to the object not from his 
close observation of it 

And in the second stanza Wordswoith not only 
confirms his senses but he also confirms his ability to 
perceive beauty He tells us how he lesponds to the 
loveliness of the rose and of the stars reflected m the 
water He can deal in the way of Fancy with the 
delight of the moon when there aie no competing 
stars m the sky He can see in Nature ceitain moral 
propensities He speaks of the sunshine as a glorious 
birth But here he pauses to draw distinctions fiom 
that fascinating woid glory despite his perception 
of the sunshme as a gloiious birth he knows That 
there hath past away a glory from the earth 

Now with the third stanza the poem begins to 
complicate itself It is while Wordsworth is aware of 
the optical change in himself the loss of the 
glory, that there comes to him a thought of grief 
I emphasize the woid while to suggest that we 
must understand that for some time he had been 
conscious of the optical change without feelmg 
grief The grief then would seem to be coincidental 
with but not necessarily caused by the change And 
the gnef is not of long duration, for we learn that 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief 
And I again am strong 

It would be not only interesting but also useful to 
know what that timely utterance was and I shall 
hazard a guess but first I should like to follow the 
development of the Ode a little further, pausing only 
to remark that the refeience to the timely utterance 
seems to imply that although the grief is not of long 
duration, still we are not dealing with the internal 
experiences of a moment, oi of a morning s walk but 
of a time sufficient to allow for development and 
change of mood that is, the dramatic time of the 
poem IS not exactly equivalent to the emotional time 

Stanza iv goes on to tell us that the poet after 
gainmg relief from the timely utterance, whatever 
tiiat was felt himself quite in harmony with the joy 
of Nature in spring The tone of this stanza is ec 


static and in a way tliat some readers find strained 
and unpleasant and even of doubtful sincerity Twice 
there is a halting lepetition of words to express a 
kind of painful intensity of i espouse I feel — I feel 
It all and I hear I hear with joy I heai^ Woids 
woith sees hears feels — and with thit joy which 
both he and Coleridge felt to be so necessary to the 
poet But despite the response despite the jov the 
ecstasy changes to sadness in a wonderful modula 
tion which quite justifies the antecedent shrillness of 
affinnation 

— But there s a Tree of many one 
A smgle Field which I have looked upon 
Botli of them speak of something that is gone 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat 

And what they utter is the terrible question 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam*^ 

Where is it now the glory and the dream? 

in 

Now, the interpretation which makes the Ode a dirge 
over departing powers and a conscious farewell to 
ait takes it for granted that the visionary gleam, the 
glory and the dream, are Wordsworths names for 
tihe power by which he made poetry This interpre- 
tation gives to the Ode a place m Wordsworths life 
exactly analogous to the place that Dejection An 
Ode has in Coleridges life It is well known how 
intimately the two poems are connected, the circum 
stances of their composition makes them symbiotic 
Coleridge in his poem most certainly does say that 
his poetic powers are gone or going he is very ex- 
phcit and the language he uses is very close to 
Wordsworth s own He tells us that upon the inani- 
mate cold world there must issue from the soul a 
light, a glory a fair lummous cloud, and that this 
glory IS Joy, which he himself no longer possesses 
But Colendges poem, although it responds to the 
first part of Wordsworth s is not a recapitulation of 
it On the contrary, Coleridge is precisely contrasting 
his situation with Wordsworths As Professor de 
Selincourt says in his comments on the first version 
of Dejection this contrast was the root idea of 
Coleridge s ode ^ In April of 1802 Wordsworth was 
a month away from his marriage to Mary Hutchin- 
son on the point of establishmg his life in a felicity 
and order which became his genius while Colendge 
was at the nadir of despair over his own unhappy 
marriage and his hopeless love for Sara the sister of 
Wordsworths fiancee And the difference between 
the situations of the two friends stands in Colendge s 
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mind for the diffeience m the states of health of their 
respective poetic powers 

Coleridge explicitly ascribes the decay of his poetic 
power to his unhappiness which worked him harm 
in two ways — ^by forcing him to escape from the life 
of emotion to find refuge m mtellectual abstraction 
and by destro)mg the Joy which, issuing as a light 
a glory, a fair lummous cloud so irradiated the 
world as to make it a fit object of the shaping power 
of imagination But Wordsworth tells us something 
quite diflFerent about himself He tells us that he has 
strength, that he has Joy, but still he has not the 
glory In shoit we have no reason to assume that 
when he asks the question at the end of the fourth 
stanza he means Where has my creative power 
gone^ Wordsworth tells us how he made poetry he 
says he made it out of the experience of his senses as 
worked upon by his contemplative intellect but he 
nowhere tells us that he made poetry out of visional y 
gleams out of glories, or out of dreams 

To be sure he writes very often about gleams The 
word gleam is a favorite one with him and a 
glance at the Lane Cooper concordance will confirm 
our impression that Wordsworth whenever he has 
a moment of insight or happiness, talks about it in 
the language of light His great poems are about 
moments of enlightenment in which the metaphonc 
and the literal meaning of the word are at one — ^he 
uses glory m the abstract modern sense but always 
with an awareness of the old concrete iconographic 
sense of a visible nimbus ^ But this momentary and 
special light is the subject matter of his poetry, not 
the power of making it The moments are moments 
of understanding but Wordsworth does not say that 
they make writing poetry any easier Indeed in lines 
59 131 of the first book of The Vrelude he expressly 
says that the moments of clarity are by no means 
always matched by poetic creativity 

As for dreams and poetry there is some doubt 
about the meaning that Wordsworth gave to the 
word dream used as a metaphor In Expostulation 
and Reply he seems to say that dreaming — dream 
my time away — is a good thing, but he is ironically 
using his interlocutors depreciatory word and he 
really does not mean dream at all In the Peele 
Castle verses which have so close a connection with 
the Immortality Ode, he speaks of the poet s dream 
and makes it synonymous with gleam, with the 
light that never was, on sea or land, and with the 
consecration But the beauty of the famous lines 
often makes us forget to connect them with what fol 
lows, for Wordsworth says that gleam light, con 

® We recall that in The VaneUes of Rehgtous Experience Wxl 
liam James speaks of the hallucinatory or pseudo hallucinatory 
luminous phenomena phottsms to use the term of the psychologists 
the floods of light and glory which characterize so many moments 
of revelation James mentions one person who experiencing the 
light was uncertain of its externality 


secration, and dream would have made an illusion 
or, m the 1807 version a delusion Professor 
Beatty remmds us that m the 1820 version Words 
worth destroyed the beauty of the lines in order to 
make his intention quite clear He wrote 

and add a gleam 

Of lustre known to neither sea nor land 

But borrowed from the youtliful Poet s Dream 

That is according to the terms of Wordsworth s con 
ception of the thiee ages of man, the youthful Poet 
was as he had a right to be, in the service of Fancy 
and therefoie saw 5ie sea as calm But Wordsworth 
himself can now no longer see in the way of Fancy, 
he has, he says submitted to a new control This 
seems to be at once a loss and a gam The loss A 
power is gone which nothing can restore The gam 
A deep distress hath humanized my Soul , this is 
gam because happiness without humanization is to 
be pitied for tis surely blind to be housed m a 
dream is to be at distance from the kind (le 
mankind) In the Letter to Mathetes he speaks of 
the Fancy as dreaming and the Fancy is, we know, 
a lower form of intellect m Wordsworths hierarchy 
and peculiar to youth 

But although, as we see Wordsworth uses the 
word dream to mean illusion, we must remember 
that he thought illusions might be very useful They 
often led him to proper attitudes and allowed him to 
deal successfully with reality In The Frelude he tells 
us how his reading of fiction made him able to look 
at the disfigured face of the drowned man without 
too much horror how a kind of superstitious con 
viction of his own powers was useful to him how 
indeed many of the most critical moments of his boy- 
hood education were moments of significant illusion 
and in The Excursion he is quite explicit about the 
salutary effects of superstition But he was interested 
m dreams not for their own sake but for the sake of 
reality Dreams may perhaps be associated with po 
etry but reahty certainly is and reality for Words 
worth comes fullest with Imagination the faculty 
of maturity The loss of ihe dream may be pamful 
but it does not necessarily mean the end of poetry 

IV 

And now for a moment I should like to turn back to 
the timely utterance because I think an under 
standmg of it will help get rid of the idea that 
Wordsworth was saymg farewell to poetry Pro 
fessor Garrod believes that this utterance was My 
heart leaps up when I behold, which was written 
the day before the Ode was begun Certainly this 
poem is most mtimately related to the Ode — its 
theme, the legacy left by the child to the man, is a 
dommant theme of the Ode, and Wordsworth used 
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its last lines as the Ode s epigraph But I should like 
to suggest that the utterance was something else 
In line 42 Wordsworth says Oh evil day^ if I were 
sullen and the word sullen leaps out at us as a 
striking and carefully chosen word Now there is one 
poem m which Wordswoith says that he was sullen, 
it is Resolution and Independence 

We know that Wordsworth was working on the 
first pait of the Ode on the 27th of March the day 
after the composition of the rainbow poem On the 
17th of June he added a little to the Ode but what 
he added we do not know Between these two dates 
Wordsworth and Dorothy had paid their visit to 
Coleridge who was sojourning at Keswick during 
this visit Coleridge on April 4 had written Dejec 
tion an Ode very probably after he had read what 
was already m existence of the Immortality Ode 
Coleridge s mental state was very bad — still not so 
bad as to keep him from writing a great poem — ^and 
the Wordsworths were much distressed A month 
later, on May 3 Wordsworth began to compose The 
Leech Gatherer later known as Resolution and In 
dependence It is this poem that is, I think, the 
timely utterance ^ 

Resolution and Independence is a poem about 
the fate of poets It is also a poem about sullenness, 
in the sense that the people in the Fifth Circle are 
said by Dante to be sullen Sullen were we in the 
sweet air that is gladdened by the sun carrymg lazy 
smoke within our hearts now lie sullen here m the 
black mire^ This hymn they gurgle m their throats 
for they cannot speak it in full words ® — ^that is 
they cannot now have relief by timely utterances 
as they would not on earth And sullenness I take 
to be the creation of diflBculties where none exist 
the working of a self-injuring imagination such as a 
modern mental physician would be quick to recog 
nize as a neurotic symptom Wordsworths poem is 
about a sudden unmotivated anxiety after a mood of 
great exaltation He speaks of this reversal of feeling 
as something experienced by himself before and 
known to all In this mood he is the prey of fears and 
fancies of dim sadness and blind thoughts 
These feelings have reference to two imagined catas 
trophes One of them — ^natural enough in a man 
under the stress of approaching marriage for Words 
worth was to be married in October — is economic 
destitution He reproaches himself for his past m 
difiFerence to the means of getting a living and thinks 

^ I follow Professor Garrod m assuming that the utterance 
was a poem but of course it may have been a letter or a spoken 
word And if indeed the utterance does refer to Resolution and 
Independence it may not refer to the poem itself — as Jacques 
Barzun has suggested to me it may refer to what the Leech 
gatherer in the poem says to the poet for certainly it is what the 
old man utters that gives the poet relief 

® The Carlyle Wicksteed translation Dante s word is trtsH in 
Resolution and Independence Wordsworth speaks of dim sad 
ness I mention Dante s sinners simply to elucidate the emotion 
that Wordsworth speaks of not to suggest an influence 


of what may follow fiom this carefree life solitude 
pain of heait distress and poverty His black 
thoughts are led to the fate of poets m then miseiy 
dead among them Chatterton and Bums The 
second specific fear is of mental distress 

We Poets 111 our youth begin m gladness 

But tliereof come in the end despondency and madness 

Coleridge we must suppose was in his thoughts 
after the depressing Keswick meeting but he is of 
couise thinking chiefly of himself It will be remem 
bered how the poem ends how with some difficulty 
of utterance the poet brings himself to speak with 
an incredibly old leech gatherei and taking heart 
from the mans resolution and independence be- 
comes again strong 

This great poem is not to be given a crucial mean 
mg in Wordsworth s life It makes use of a mood to 
which everyone, certainly every creative person is 
now and again a victim It seems to me more likely 
that it, rather than the rainbow poem is the timely 
utterance of which the Ode speaks because m it 
and not in the rainbow poem a sullen feeling occurs 
and IS relieved But whether or not it is actually 
the timel) utterance it is an autobiographical and 
deeply felt poem written at the time the Ode was 
being wntten and seeming to have an emotional con 
nection with the first part of the Ode (The meetmg 
with the old man had taken place two yeais earliei 
and it is of some significance that it should have come 
to mmd as the subject of a poem at just this time ) 
It IS a very precise and hardheaded account of a 
mood of great fear and it deals in a very explicit 
way with the dangers that beset the poetic life But 
although Wordsworth urges himself on to think of 
all the bad things that can possibly happen to a poet 
and mentions solitude pain of heart distress and 
poverty cold pain and labor all fleshly ills and then 
even madness he never says that a poet stands m 
danger of losing his talent It seems reasonable to 
suppose that if Wordsworth were actually saving 
farewell to his talent m the Ode, there would be 
some hint of an endangered or vanishing talent m 
Resolution and Independence But there is none 
at the end of the poem Wordsworth is resolute m 
poetiy 

Must we not then look with considerable skep- 
ticism at such interpretations of the Ode and suppose 
without question that the gleam the glory and 
the dream constitute the power of making poetiy^ 
— especially when we remember that at a time still 
three years distant Wordsworth in The Prelude will 
speak of himself as becoming a creative soul (book 
XII, line 207, the italics aie Wordsworths own) 
despite the fact that as he says (book xii, line 281), 
he sees by glimpses now 
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V 

The second half of the Ode is divided into two laige 
movements each of which gives an answer to the 
question with which the first pait ends The two 
answeis seem to contiadict each other The fiist 
issues in despair the second in hope the fiist uses 
a language strikingly supematuial the second is 
entirely naturalistic The two parts even diflFer in the 
statement of fact foi the fiist says that the gleam 
is gone whereas the second says that it is not gone 
but only transmuted It is necessary to understand 
this contradiction but it is not necessary to resolve 
It for from the circuit between its two poles comes 
much of the power of the poem 

The first of the two answers (stanzas v viii) tells 
us where the visionary gleam has gone by telling us 
where it came from It is a remnant of a pre existence 
in which we enjoyed a way of seeing and knowing 
now almost wholly gone from us We come into the 
world not with minds that are merely tabulae rasae^ 
but with a kind of attendant light, the vestige of an 
existence otherwise obliterated from oui memories 
In infancy and childhood the recollection is relatively 
stiong but it fades as we move forward into earthly 
life Maturity, with its habits and its cares and its 
increase of distance from our celestial origin, wears 
away the light of recollection Nothing could be 
more poignantly sad tiian the conclusion of this part 
with die heavy sonority of its last hne as Wordsworth 
addresses the child in whom the glory still lives 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight 
And custom he upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as hfe* 

Between this movement of despair and the follow- 
ing movement of hope there is no clear connection 
save that of contradiction But between the question 
itself and the movement of hope there is an explicit 
verbal link, for the question is Whither has jied 
the visionary gleam^^ and the movement of hope 
answers that nature yet remembers/What was so 
fugitive 

The second movement of the second part of the 
Ode tells us again what has happened to the visional v 
gleam it has not wholly fled for it is remembered 
This possession of childhood has been passed on as a 
legacy to the child s heir, the adult man for the 
mind, as the rambow epigraph also says is one and 
continuous and what was so intense a light in child- 
hood becomes the fountain light of all our day 
and a master light of all oui seeing that is, of our 
adult day and our mature seeing The child s recol- 
lection of his heavenly home exists in the recollection 
of the adult 

But what exactly is this fountain light this master - 
light^ I am sure that when we understand what it is 


we shall see that the glory that Wordsworth means 
is very different from Coleridge s glory, which is Joy 
Wordsworth says that what he holds in memory as 
the guidmg heritage of childhood is exactly not the 
Joy of childhood It is not delight not liberty 
not even hope — ^not for these he says I laise/The 
song of thanks and praise For what then does he 
raise the song^^ For this particular experience of 
childhood 

those obstinate questiomngs 
Of sense and outward things 
Fallings from us vamshings 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not reahsed 

He mentions other reasons for gratitude, but here 
for the moment I should like to halt the enumeration 
We are told then that hght and glory consist at 
least in part of questiomngs fallings from us 
vamshings, and blank misgivings in a world not 
yet made real for surely Wordsworth uses the word 
realised in its most literal sense In his note on the 
poem he has this to say of the experience he refers 
to 

I was often unable to think of external things as 
having external existence and I communed with all that 
I saw as something not apart from but inherent in my 
own material nature Many times while going to school 
have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself from this 
abyss of ideahsm to the reality At this time I was afraid 
of such processes 

He lemaiks that the experience is not peculiar to 
himself which is of course true and he says that it 
was connected in his thoughts with a potency of 
spirit which made him believe that he could never 
die 

The precise and naturalistic way in which Words 
worth talks of this experience of his childhood must 
cast doubt on Professor Garrods statement that 
Wordsworth believed quite literally in the notion of 
pre existence, with which the vamshings experience 
IS connected Wordsworth is very careful to delimit 
the extent of his belief, he says that it is too shadowy 
a notion to be recommended to faith as an evidence 
of immortality He says that he is using the idea to 
illuminate another idea — ^using it as he says, for 
my purpose and as a poet It has as much validity 
for him as any popular religious idea might have, 
that IS to say a kind of suggestive validity We may 
legard pre existence as being for Wordsworth a very 
serious conceit, vested with relative belief intended 
to give a high value to the natural experience of the 
vamshings ^ 

« In his Studies in the Poetry of Henry Vaughan a Cambridge 
University dissertation Andrew Chiappe makes a similar judgment 
of the quality and degree of belief in the idea of pre existence in 
the poetry of Vaughan and Traherne 
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The natuialistic tone of Wordsworths note sug 
gests that we shall be doing no violence to the ex 
perience of the vanishmgs if we consider it scien 
tifically In a well known essay Stages in the De- 
velopment of the Sense of Reality the distinguished 
psychoanalyst Feienczi speaks of the child s reluc 
tance to distinguish between himself and the world 
and of the slow growth of objectivity which diEei 
entiates the self from external things And Freud 
himself dealing with the oceanic sensation of 
being at one with the univeise which a literary 
fiiend had supposed to be the source of all leligious 
emotions conjectuies that it is a vestige of the in 
fants state of feeling befoie he has learned to dis 
tinguish between the stimuli of his own sensations 
and those of the world outside In Civihzatwn and 
Its Discontents he wiites 

Originally tlie ego includes everything later it detaches 
from itseK tlie outside world The ego feeling we are 
aware of now is thus only a shrunken vestige of a more 
extensive feeling — a feeling which embraced the universe 
and expressed an mseparable connection of the ego with 
the external world If we may suppose that this primary 
ego feeling has been preser\'ed in the minds of many 
people — ^to a greater or lesser extent — it would co exist 
like a sort of counterpart with the narrower and more 
sharply outlined ego feeling of maturity and the idea 
tional content belonging to it would be preciselv the no 
tion of limitless extension and oneness with the universe — 
the same feeling as tliat described by my friend as 
oceanic 

This has its cleai relation to Wordsworths worlds 
not realised Wordsworth like Freud, was pie 
occupied by the idea of reality and again like Fieud 
he knew that the child s way of apprehension was but 
a stage which in the couise of nature would give 
way to another If we undei stand that Wordsworth 
IS speaking of a peiiod common to the development 
of everyone we aie helped to see that we cannot 
identify the vision of that peiiod with his peculiar 
poetic power 

But in addition to the expeiience of the vanish 
mgs theie is anothei experience foi which Woids 
worth is giateful to his childhood and which I be 
lieve goes with the vanishmgs to make up the 
master light the fountain light I am not re 
ferring to the 

High instincts before which our mortil Nature 

Did tremble hke a guilty Thing surprised 

but lathei to what Wordswoith calls those first affec 
tions 

I am inclined to think that with this phrase Woids 
worth refeis to a later stage m the child s develop 
ment which hke the earliei stige m which the ex 
temal world is included within the ego, leaves ves 


tiges in the de\ eloping mind This is the peiiod 
desciibed in a well known passage in Book ii of The 
Prelude in which the child learns about the woild 
m his mother s aims 

Blest the infant Babe 
(For with my best conjecture I would trace 
Our Being s earthly progress ) blest the Babe 
Nursed in his Mothers arms who sinks to sleep 
Rocked on his Mothers breist who with his soul 
Drinks in tlie feelings of his Mother s eye^ 

For him in one dear Presence there exists 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts 
Objects through widest intercourse of sense 
No outcast he bewildered and depressed 
Along his infant veins are interfused 
The gravitation and the filial bond 
Of nature that connect him with the world 
Is there a flower to which he points with hand 
Too weak to gatlier it already love 
Drawn from loves puiest earthly fount for him 
Hath beautified that flower already shades 
Of pity cast from inward tenderness 
Do fall around him upon aught that be irs 
Unsightly marks of violence or harm 
Emphaticallv such a Bemg lives 
Frail creature as he is helpless as frail 
An inmite of this active universe 
For feeling has to him imparted power 
Tint through the growing faculties of sense 
Doth like an agent of the one great Mind 
Create creator and receiver both 
Working but m alliance with the works 
Which it beholds — Such veiily is the first 
Poetic'^ spirit of our human life 
By uniform control of after years 
In most abated or suppressed in some 
Through every change of growth and of decay 
Pre eminent till death 

The child this passage says, does not peiceive 
things meiely as objects he first sees them because 
maternal love is a condition of his perception, as 
objects and-judgments, as valued objects He does 
not learn about a flower but about the pretty flower 
the flowei thit I-want and that mother-will get foi- 
me he does not leain about the bird and a broken 
wing but about the poor bird whose wing was- 
bioken The safety warmth and good feeling of his 
mothei s conscious bene\ olence is a circumstance of 
his first leaniing He sees in short with glory not 
only IS he himself not m utter nakedness as the 
Ode puts It but the objects he sees are not in utter 
nakedness The passage from The Pi elude says in 
naturalistic language what stanza v of the Ode ex 
pi esses by a theistical metaphor Both the Prelude 

The use here of the woid poetic is either met-iphoncal and 
sjeiieral or it is entirely literal that is it lefers to the root meaninj, 
of the word which is to make — Wordsworth has in nimd the 
credti\e iiatuie of right human perception and not merely poetry 
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passage and the Ode distinguish a state of exile fiom 
a state of secuiity and comfort of at homeness there 
IS (as the Pi elude passage puts it) a filial bond 
or (as in stanza x of the Ode) a piimal sympathy 
which keeps man from being an outcast be- 
wildeied and depressed 

The Ode and The Prelude difiFer about the souice 
of this primal sympathy of filial bond The Ode makes 
heavenly pie existence the souice The Prelude finds 
the source in maternal affection But the psychologists 
tell us that notions of heavenly pre existence figure 
commonly as i epresentations of physical prenatality 
— the womb is the enviionment which is perfectly 
adapted to its inmate and compared to it all other 
conditions of life may well seem like exile to the 
(very literal) outcast ® Even the secuiity of the 
mother s arms although it is an effort to re create for 
tile child the old environment is but a diminished 
comfort And if we think of the expeiience of which 
Wordsworth is speaking the vanishings as the 
child s recollection of a condition in which it was 
veiy nearly tiue that he and his environment were 
one it will not seem suipiising that Wordsworth 
should compound the two experiences and figure 
them in the single metaphor of the glorious heavenly 
pre existence ^ 

I have tried to be as naturalistic as possible in 
speaking of Wordsworths childhood expeiiences and 
the more or less Platonic notion they suggested to 
him I believe that naturalism is in order here for 
what we must now see is that Wordsworth is talking 
about something common to us all the development 
of the sense of reality To have once had the vision- 
ary gleam of the perfect union of the self and the 
universe is essential to and definitive of our human 
nature and it is in that sense connected with the 
making of poetry But the visionary gleam is not 
in itself the poetry making power, and its diminution 
IS right and inevitable 

That there should be ambivalence in Words- 
worth s response to this diminution is quite natural, 
and the two answers that of stanzas v viii and that 
of stanzas ix xi comprise both the resistance to and 
the acceptance of growth Inevitably we resist change 
and turn back with passionate nostalgia to the stage 
we are leaving Still we fulfill ourselves by choosing 
what is painful and difficult and necessary, and we 

® Befoie bom babe bliss had Within womb won he worship 
Whatever m that one case done commodiously done was — James 
Joyce Ulysses The myth of Eden is also interpreted as figuring 
either childhood or the womb — see below Wordsworth s statement of 
the connection of the notion of pre existence with Adam s fall 

” Readers of Ferenczi s remarkable study Thalassa a discussion 
admittedly speculative but wonderfully fascinating of unconscious 
racial memories of the ocean as the ultimate source of life will not 
be able to resist giving an added meaning to Wordsworth s lines 
about the immortal sea/Which brought us hither and of the un 
born children who Sport upon the shore The recollection of 
Samuel Butler s delightful fantasy of the Unborn and his theory 
of unconscious memory will also serve to enrich our reading of the 
Ode by suggesting the continuing force of the Platonic myth 


develop by moving toward death In short oiganic 
development is a haid paradox which Wordswoith 
IS stating in the discrepant answers of the second 
part of the Ode And it seems to me that those critics 
who made the Ode refer to some particular and 
unique expeiience of Wordsworths and who make 
it relate only to poetical powers have forgotten their 
own lives and in consequence conceive the Ode to 
be a lessei thing than it really is foi it is not about 
poetiy it is about life And having made this erior, 
they are inevitably led to misinterpret the meaning 
of the philosophic mind and also to deny that 
Wordsworths ambivalence is sincere No doubt it 
would not be a sincere ambivalence if Wordsworth 
were really saying farewell to poetry it would merely 
be an attempt at self consolation But he is not say 
mg farewell to poetiy he is saying farewell to Eden 
and his ambivalence is much what Adam s was, and 
Milton s and for the same reasons 

To speak naturalistically of the quasi mystical 
experiences of his childhood does not in the least 
bung into question the value which Wordsworth 
attached to them, for despite its dominating theistical 
metaphor the Ode is largely naturalistic in its m 
tention We can begin to see what that intention is 
by understanding the force of the word imperial 
in stanza vi This stanza is the second of the four 
stanzas in which Wordswoith states and develops 
the theme of the reminiscence of the light of heaven 
and its gradual evanescence through the maturing 
years In stanza v we are told that the infant inhab 
its it the Boy beholds it seeing it in his joy the 
Youth is still attended by it the Man perceives it 
die away /And fade into the light of common day 
Stanza vi speaks briefly of the efforts made by 
eaithly life to bring about the natural and inevitable 
amnesia 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own 
Yearnings she hath m her own natural kind 
And even with something o£ a Mother s mind. 

And no unworthy aim 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 

To make her Foster child her Inmate Man 

Forget the glories he hath known 

And that imperial palace whence he came 

Imperial suggests grandeui, dignity and splendor, 
everything that stands in opposition to what, in The 

Milton provides a possible gloss to several difficult points in the 
poem In stanza viii the Child is addressed as thou Eye among 
the blind and to the E>e are applied the epithets deaf and 
silent Coleridge objected to these epithets as irrational but his 
objection may be met by citing the brilliant precedent of blind 
mouths of Lycidas Again Coleridge s question of the propriety 
of making a master brood over a slave is in part answered by the 
sonnet On His Being Arrived at the Age of Twenty three in 
which Milton expresses his security in his development as it shall 
take place m his great Task master s eye Between this sonnet 
and the Ode there are other significant correspondences of thought 
and of phrase there are also correspondences to the Ode m the 
sonnet On His Blindness 
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Excursion Wordswoith was to call littleness And 

littleness is the result of having wrong notions about 
the natuie of man and his connection with the uni 
verse its outcome is deadness The melancholy 
and despair of the Solitaiy in The Excursion aie the 
signs of the deadness which lesulted from his having 
conceived of man as something less than impeiial 
Wordsworths idea of splendid powei is his protest 
against all views of the mind that would limit and 
debase it By conceiving as he does an intimate con- 
nection between mind and univeise by seeing the 
universe fitted to the mind and the mind to the 
uni\erse he bestows upon man a dignity which 
cannot be deiived from looking at him in the actu 
alities of common life from seeing him engaged m 
business in morality and politics 

Yet heie we must credit Wordsworth with the 
double vision Man must be conceived of as im- 
perial but he must also be seen as he actually is m 
the field of life The earth is not an environment m 
which the celestial or imperial qualities can easily 
exist Wordsworth who spoke of the notion of im- 
perial pre existence as being adumbrated by Adam s 
fall uses the words earth and eaithly in the 
common quasi religious sense to refer to the things 
of this world He does not make Earth synonymous 
with Nature for although Man may be the tiue 
child of Natuie he is the Foster child of Earth 
But it is to be observed that the foster mother is a 
kindly one that her disposition is at least quasi 
maternal that hei aims are at least not unworthy 
she IS in short the fostei mother who figures so often 
m the legend of the Hero whose real and unknown 
parents aie noble oi divine 

Words woith m shoit is looking at man in a double 
way seeing man both m his ideal nature and in his 
eaithly activity The two views do not so much con- 
tiadict as supplement each other If in stanzas v viii 
Wordswoith tells us that we live by decrease m 
stanzas ix xi he tells us of the everlasting connection 
of the diminished peison with his own ideal person- 
ality The child hands on to the hampered adult the 
impel lal natuie the primal sympathy/Which having 
been must ever be the mind fitted to the universe 
the universe to the mind The sympathy is not so 
pure and intense in maturity as in childhood but 
only because anothei i elation grows up beside the 
1 elation of man to Nature — the relation of man to 
his fellows in the moial woild of difficulty and pain 
Given Wordswoith s epistemology the new relation 
is bound to change the veiy aspect of Natuie itself 
tlie clouds will take a sober coloring from an eye 

^ Carlyle makes elaborate play with this idea in his account of 
Teufelsdrockh and see the essay on The Pnncess Casamasstma in 
this volume page 65 The fantasy that their parents are really 
foster parents is a common one with children and it is to be asso 
ciated with the various forms of the belief that the world is not 
real [See p 65 Trilling s The Liberal Imagination ] 


that hath kept watch oei mans moitahty but a so 
bei coloi IS a coloi still 

There is soriow in the Ode the inevitable sonow 
of giving up an old habit of vision foi a new one 
In shifting the center of his inteiest fiom Natuie to 
man m the field of morality Wordsworth is fulfilling 
his own conception of the three ages of min which 
Professor Beatty has expounded so well The shift 
in interest he called the coming of the philosophic 
mind but the woid philosophic does not have 
here either of two of its meanings in common usage 
— it does not mean abstract and it does not mean 
apathetic Wordsworth is not saying and it is senti 
mental and unimaginative of us to say that he has 
become less a feeling man and less a poet He is 
only saying that he has become less i youth Indeed 
the Ode is so little a farewell to art so little a dirge 
sung over departing powei s that it is actually the 
very opposite — ^it is a welcome of new powers and 
a dedication to a new poetic subject For if sensitivity 
and responsiveness be among the poetic powers 
what else is Wordsworth saying at the end of the 
poem except that he has a gi eater sensitivity and 
responsiveness than evei before^ The philosophic 
mind has not deci eased but on the contrary m 
creased the power to feel 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch oer mans mortahty 
Another race hath been and other palms are won 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live 
Thanks to its tenderness its joys and fears 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears 

The meanest flower is significant now not only be 
cause like the small celandine it speaks of age 
suflEeimg and death but because to a man who is 
awaie of mans mortality the word becomes sigmfi 
cant and precious The knowledge of man s mortality 
— this must be carefully noted in a poem presumably 
about immoitality — ^now replaces the glory as the 
agency which makes thmgs significant and precious 
We are back again at optics which we have never 
really left and the Ode in a very honest fashion has 
come full circle 

The new poetic powers of sensitivity and lespon 
siveness are new not so much in degree as in kind, 
they would therefore seem to require a new poetic 
subject matter for their exei cise And the very defini 
tion of the new powers seems to imply w hat the new 
subject matter must be — thoughts that he too deep 
foi tears are ideally the thoughts which are brought 
to mind by tragedy It would be an extravagant but 
not an absurd reading of the Ode that found it to 
be Wordsworths farewell to the characteristic mode 
of his poetry the mode that Keats called the ego 
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tistical sublime and a dedication to the mode of 
tragedy But the tragic mode could not be Words- 
woiths He did not have the negative capability 
which Keats believed to be the souice of Shake 
speaie s powei the gift of being able to be content 
with half knowledge to give up the iriitable i cach- 
ing after fact and reason to remain in uncertainties 
mvsteiies doubts In this he was at one with all the 
poets of the Romantic Movement and aftei — ^negative 
capability was impossible foi them to come by and 
tragedy was not for them But although Woidswoith 
did not realize the new kind of ait which seems im- 
plied by his sense of new powei s yet his bold dec- 
laiation that he had acquired a new way of feeling 
makes it impossible for us to go on saying that the 
Ode was his conscious faiewell to his art a diige 
sung o\ei his departing powers 

Still was there not after the composition of the 
Ode, a gieat falling off in his genius which we are 
diawn to connect with the ciucial changes the Ode 
lecords^ That theie was a falling off is certain al- 
though we must observe that it was not so sharp as 
is commonly held and also that it did not occur im- 
mediately or even soon after the composition of the 
fiist foui stanzas with their statement tiiat the vision- 
al y gleam had gone on the contrary, some of the 
most stiikmg of Woidswoith s verse was written at 
this time It must be remembeied too that anothei 
statement of the loss of the visionary gleam that 
made in Tmtern Abbey had been followed bv all 
the supeib pioduction of the gieat decade — an ob- 
jection which IS sometimes dealt with by saying that 
Woids worth wiote his best work fiom Ins near 
memoiies of the gleam and that as he grew older 
and moved farther fiom it his recollection dimmed 
and thus he lost his powei it is an explanation 
which suggests that mechamcal and simple notions 
of the mind and of the poetic process are all too 
tempting to those who speculate on Wordsworths 
decline Given the fact of the great power the desire 
to explain its relative deterioration will no doubt 
always be inesistible But we must be aware in any 
attempt to make this explanation that an account 
of why Wordsworth ceased to write great poetry 
must at the same time be an account of how he once 
did write great poetiy And this latter account in 
our present state of knowledge we cannot begin to 
furmsh 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What techniques of criticism does TriUing employ^ 

2 With what other critics represented here is he most 
closely allied^ With whom does he most differ^ 

3 Can the techniques he uses be applied to other poems^ 

4 Has tlie biographical data about Wordsworth which 


he uses genuine relevance to the understanding of the 
poemi^ Would you get as much out of the poem if you 
did not have this particular information about the poet^ 
Would Tnlhngs conclusions be invalidated if it tmned 
out that his biographical information was incorrect^ 

5 Has a reading of his essay helped your understanding 
and appreciation of the poem^ 


No Cl edit 

Kenneth Fearing 

Whethei dinnei wis pleasant with the windows lit 
by gunfiie and no one disagreed oi whethei 
later we aigued in the park and theie was 
a touch of vomit gas m the evening an 4 
whether we found a gi eater deeper, moie peifect 
love by comtesy of Camels over NBC 
whedier the comics amused us oi the news 
papeis earned a hunger death and published 
a whitehouse pi lyer foi mother s day 9 

whether the bills weie paid oi not whether oi not 
we had oui doubts whether we spoke our 
minds at Joe s and the leceipt said Not Re 
deemable, and the cash legistei lang up No 
Sale 14 

whethei the tiuth was then or latei or whether 
the best had already gone — 

Nevertheless we know as eveiy tuin is measuied as 
eveiy unavoidable risk is known 
as nevertheless the flesh grows old, dies, dies in 
its only life is gone 20 

the reflection goes from the miiror as the shadow, 
of even a Communist, is gone from the wall 
as nevertheless, the cuiient is thrown and the 
wheels revolve and nevertheless as the woid 
is spoken and the wheat grows tall and the 
ships sail on — 26 

None but the fool is paid in full none but the broker, 
none but the scab is certain of profit 
the sheriff alone may attend a third degiee in 
formal attire alone the academy aitists mul 
tiply in dignity as a trooper s bayonet guards 
the door 32 

only Steve the side show robot, knows content 

only Steve, the mechanical man in love with 
a photo electric beam remains aloof only 

Steve who sits and smokes or stands m salute, 
is secure 37 

Steve, whose shoebutton eyes aie blind to tenor 
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whose pamted ears are deaf to appeal whose 
welded bieast will never be slashed by bullets 
whose aimatuie soul can hold no feai 



Times Winged Chariot 
The Pleasures of Love 

The theme around which this and the next two groups of 
poems center is love No theme in lyric poetry has been 
treated more often or in gi eater variety of ways or for 
more diversified purposes so that only three of its many 
aspects can be illustrated here the pleasures the sorrows 
and the triumphs 

Though lyric poetry has at its disposal a large number 
of forms of expression the expeiiences it best com 
municates are those which are intense passionate and 
relatively uncomphcated by thought hence the peculiar 
fitness of the union of lyric poetry and the theme of lo\e 
We begm with a sonnet by Shakespeare Though tlie 
idea of tlie sonnet is conventional enough the way in 
which it is developed shows unmistakably the hand of 
the master The sonnet is m musical terms a theme and 
variations each variation bemg similar in thought to the 
others but different m the metaphor it employs and all 
leading to the final couplet which neatly reverses the 
direction of the flow of thought of the three quatrains and 
so rounds off the paradox which die sonnet explores the 
first quatrain m particular is notable for tlie economical 
manner m which it compresses a difficult idea within its 
boundaries In contrast is Donnes Elegie which is 
tough reahstic and earthy it exemphfies a reaction 
agamst the love poetry of the Elizabethans similar to that 
of our own against the Edwardians and for much the 
same reasons The pleasure of Donnes poem is to be 
found m the cynical play of a subtle and coruscating 
mmd and the same play of mind though toned down 
and smoothed out provides the key to the understanding 
of Marvell s lyric on the carpe diem theme Here the wit 
resides in the tacit assumption between the lovers that 
what will move her is not crass appeal to her senses but 
the much more flattering appeal to her mind the elab 
orate rules of the Renaissance game of love are mocked 
not by opposing them but by carrying them to tlie 
ultimately absurd ends Pope s Pastoral purposely 
avoids real passion truly felt for such passion would 
destroy the delicate surface of the pastoral convention 
Like Handel s pastoral music Pope s pastoral poem 
achieves its effects by its artful air of artificiahty and 
the more carefully it observes tlie hterary conventions 
of the pastoral form the more it avoids reahty of lan- 
guage and image the more successful a genre piece it 
becomes The love lyiics by Burns and Browning seek 


just the opposite ends and by opposite means that of 
real passion deeply felt and simply expressed But like 
all love poems in tlie grand style they tottei perilously 
on the edge of bathos without actually filling over ind 
this IS the measure of their merit 


Like as the Waves 

William Shakespeare 

Like as the waves make towaids the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to their end 
Each changing place with that which goes befoie 
In sequent toil all foiwaids do contend 

Nativity once in the mam of light s 

Crawls to maturity wheiewith bemg crowned 
Crooked eclipses gainst his glory fight 
And Time that gave, doth now^ his gift confound 

Time doth tiansfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the paiallels m beauty s biow lo 

Feeds on the rarities of nature s truth 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow — 

And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand 
Praising thy worth despite his cruel hand 

To His Mistress Going 
to Bed 

John Donne 

Come, Madam come, all rest my powers defy, 

Until I labor I m labor he 

The foe oft times having the foe m sight 

Is tired with standing though he never fight 4 

OflF with that girdle, hke heaven s zone glittermg 

But a far fairer world encompassing 

Unpm that spangled bieastplate which you weai 

That theyes of busy fools may be stopped theie 

Unlace your self for that harmonious chime 

Tells me from you that now it is bed time lO 

Off with that happy busk which I envy. 

That still can be and still can stand so nigh 
Your gown gomg off, much beauteous state reveals 
As when from flowery meads th hill s shadow steals 
Off with that wiry coronet and show is 

That hairy diadem which on you doth giow 
Now off with those shoes, and then safely tread 
In this love s hallowed temple, this soft bed 
In such white robes, heaven s angels used to be 
Received by men thou angel bringst with thee 20 
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A heaven like Mahomet s paradise and though 
111 spirits walk in white, we easily know, 

By this these angels from an evil sprite 
Those set our hairs but these our flesh upright 
License my roving hands and let them go 25 
Before, behind between above below 
O my America * my new found land 
My kingdom, safeliest when with one man manned, 
My mine of precious stones my Empeiie, 

How blest am I in this discoveimg thee^ so 

To enter in these bonds is to be free 
Then where my hand is set, my seal shall be 
Full nakedness * All joys are due to thee 
As souls unbodied bodies unclothed must be, 

To taste whole joys Gems which you women use ss 
Are like Atlanta s balls cast in men s views 
That when a fools eye lighteth on a Gem, 

His earthly soul may covet theirs not them 
Like pictures or like books gay coverings made 
Foi laymen aie all women thus arrayed 40 

Themselves are mystic books which only we 
(Whom their imputed grace will dignify) 

Must see revealed Then since that I may know, 

As liberally as to a midwife show 

Thy self cast all, yea this white linen hence 45 

Theie is no penance much less innocence 

To teach thee, I am naked first, why then 

What needst thou have more covering than a man 


To His Coy Mistress 

Andrew Marvell 

Had we but world enough and time. 

This coyness Lady, weie no crime 

We would sit down and think which way 

To walk and pass oui long love s day 

Thou by the Indian Ganges side 5 

Should St rubies find I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain I would 

Love you ten years befoie the Flood 

And you should if you please refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews lo 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster then empires, and more slow 

An hundred years should go to praise 

Thine eyes and on thy forehead gaze 

Two hundred to adore each breast, is 

But thirty thousand to the rest 

An age at least to every part. 

And the last age should show youi heart 
For, Lady you deserve this state 
Nor would I love at lower rate 20 

But at my back I always hear 
Time s winged Chanot hurrying near 
And yonder all before us he 


Deserts of vast eternity 

Thy beauty shall no more be found 25 

Nor, in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song then woims shall tiy 
That long preservd vugmity 
And your quamt honor turn to dust 
And mto ashes all my lust 30 

The grave s a fine and piivate place 
But none, I think do theie embrace 
Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like moining dew 
And while thy willing soul tianspiies 3S 

At every pore with instant fires 
Now let us sport us while we may 
And now like am rous birds of prey 
Rather at once our time devour 
Than languish m his slow chapt power 40 

Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up mto one ball 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life 
Thus though we cannot make our sun 45 

Stand still yet we will make him run 


Spring 

Alexander Pope 

THE FIRST PASTORAL, OR DAMON 
TO SIR WILLIAM TRUMBAL 

First in these fields I try the sylvan strains. 

Nor blush to sport on Wmdsor s blissful plains 
Fair Thames flow gently from thy sacred spimg 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muses sing 
Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play, 5 
And Albion s cliffs resound the rural lay 

You that, too wise for pride, too good for power 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more 
And, carrying with you all the world can boast 
To all the world illustriously are lost^ 10 

Oh, let my Muse her slender reed inspire 
Till in your native shades you tune die lyre. 

So when the mghtmgale to rest removes 
The thrush may chant to the forsaken groves 
But, charmed to silence listens while she sings, is 
And all the aerial audience clap their wings 
Soon as the flocks shook off the nightly dews 
Two swains, whom love kept wakeful and the Muse 
Poured o er the whitening vale their fleecy care 
Fresh as the morn and as the season fair 20 

The dawn now blushmg on the mountam s side 
Thus Daphnis spoke, and Stiephon thus replied 

DAPHNis Hear how the birds on every bloomy spiay 
With joyous music wake the dawning day^ 
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Why sit we mute, when early linnets sing 25 
When warbling Philomel salutes the spring^ 
Why sit we sad when Phosphor shines so clear 
And lavish Nature paints the puiple year^ 
STREPHON Sing then, and Damon shall attend the 
stiain 

While yon slow oxen turn the fun owed phin 30 
Heie the biight crocus and blue violet glow 
Heie western winds on breathing roses blow 
1 11 stake yon lamb that near the fountain pla) s 
And fiom the bunk his dancing shade suiveys 35 
DAPHNis And I this bowl where wanton ivy twines 
And swelling clusteis bend the curling vines 
Four figuies rising fiom the work appear 
The various seasons of the rowling year, 

And what is that which binds the radiant sky 
Where twelve fair signs in beauteous order lie^ 40 
DAMON Then sing by turns by turns the Muses sing 
Now hawthorns blossom now the daisies spiing 
Now leaves the trees and flowers adorn the 
ground 

Begin, the vales shall eveiy note rebound 45 
STREPHON Inspire me Phoebus in my Delias pi aise 
With Wallers strams or Granville s moving lays' 
A milk white bull shall at your altars stand 
That thieats a fight and spurns the rising sand 
DAPHNIS O love' for Sylvia let me gain the prize 
And make my tongue victoiious as her eyes so 
No lambs or sheep for victims 1 11 impart 
Thy victim love shall be the shepherd s heait 
STREPHON Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in shades eludes her eagei swam 
But feigns a laugh to see me search around 55 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found 
DAPHNIS The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green 
She luns but hopes she does not run unseen, 

While a kind glance at her pursuer flies 
How much at vaiiance are her feet and eyes' 60 
STREPHON O er golden sands let rich Pactolus flow 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po 
Blest Thames s shores the brightest beauties yield 
Feed here my lambs 111 seek no distant field 
DAPHNIS Celestial Venus haunts Idalia s groves 6S 
Diana Cynthus Ceres Hybla loves 
If Windsor shades delight the matchless maid 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windsor shade 
STREPHON All nature mourns the skies relent in 
showeis, 

Hushed are the birds and closed the drooping 
flowers 70 

If Delia smile, the flowers begin to spring 
The skies to brighten, and the birds to sing 
DAPHNIS All nature laughs, the groves are fiesh and 
fair 

The sun s mild lustre warms the vital air 
If Sylvia smiles new glories gild the shore 7S 
And vanquished nature seems to charm no more 


STREPHON In spring the fields in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plams, at noon the shady grove. 

But Delia always absent from her sight 
Nor plains at morn nor gioves at noon delight so 
DAPHNIS Sylvia s like autumn ripe yet mild as May 
More bright than noon yet fresh as early day 
Even sprmg displeases when she shines not here 
But blest with her, tis spring thioughout the year 
STREPHON Say, Daphnis say in what glad soil ap 
pears, ss 

A wonderous tree that sacied monaichs bears^ 

Tell me but this and 1 11 disclaim the prize 
And give the conquest to thy Sylvia s eyes 
DAPHNIS Nay tell me first in what moie happy 
fields 

The thistle springs to which the lily yields^ 90 
And then a nobler prize I will resign 
For Sylvia charming Sylvia shall be thine 
DAMON Cease to contend foi Daphnis I decree 
The bowl to Stiephon and the lamb to thee 95 
Blest swains whose nymphs in eveiy grace excel 
Blest nymphs whose swains those graces sing so 
well' 

Now rise and haste to yonder woodbine bowers 
A soft retreat from sudden vernal showeis 
The turf with rural dainties shall be crovmed 99 
While opening blooms diffuse their sweets aiound 
For see' the gatheiing flocks to shelter tend 
And from the Pleiads fruitful showers descend 


Jean 

Robert Burns 

Of a the ants the wind can blaw 
I deaily like the West 
For there the bonnie lassie lives 
The lassie I lo e best 

There wild woods grow and rivers row 5 

And mony a hill between. 

But day and night my fancy s flight 
Is ever wi my Jean 

I see her in the dewy floweis 

I see her sweet and fan lo 

I hear her in the tunefu birds 
I hear her charm the air 
There s not a bonnie flower that spungs 
By fountam shaw or green 
There s not a bonnie bird that sings is 

But mmds me o my Jean 

O blaw ye westlm wmds blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees 
Wi balmy gale frae hill and dale 
Bnng hame the laden bees 


20 
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And bring the lassie back to me 
That s ave sae neat and clean, 

Ae smile o hei wad banish caie 
Sae chaimmg is my Jean 

What sighs and vows amang the knowes 2S 

Hae pass d atween us twa^ 

How fond to meet how wae to part 
That night she gaed awa^ 

The Powers aboon can only ken 

To whom the heart is seen 30 

That nane can be sae dear to me 
As my sweet lovely Jean^ 

Meeting at Night 

Robert Browning 

I 

The grey sea and the long black land, 

And the yellow half moon large and low. 

And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep 
As I gam the cove with pushing prow, S 

And quench its speed in the slushy sand 

II 

Then a mile of warm sea scented beach 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears 
A tap at the pane the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match lo 

And a voice less loud thiough its ]oys and feais 
Than the two hearts beating each to each^ 

and Parting at Morning 

Round the cape of a sudden came the sea 
And the sun looked over the mountain s rim — 

And stiaight was a path of gold for him 
And the need of a world of men for me 


Silence and Tears The Sorrows 
of Love 

Like a late quartet of Beethoven the sonnet by Shake 
speare is somber complex m thought and infused with a 
fierce passion conti oiled by mastery o\er the form Es 
chewing pictorial imagery the sonnet uses bare words 
but words of passion powerfully arranged its rhythms 


are broken and savage and it strikes out at us with tre 
mendous impact in its re\ulsion against love itself If 
Shakespeare in this sonnet seems to speak from out of 
the very depths of passion Dryden and Suckling dance 
lightly on the surface of love in graceful arabesques of 
cynicism and wit The game of love is being played for 
all that it is worth but not a ]ot more and it remains 
only a sport 

The passion you pretended 
Was onely to obtain 
But when the charm is ended 
The charmer you disdain 

But when the sport turns serious when the mark is over- 
stepped then there can be only silence and tears fallen 
leaves and cold winds and 

the broad light glares and beats 
And the shadow flits and fleets 
And will not let me be 
And I loathe the squares and streets 
And the faces that one meets 
Hearts with no love for me 

Here then are three explorations of the still deep 
caverns of lost love the cold death of love of Byron the 
senseless pursuit of love of Tennyson and the passion of 
Yeats 


The Expense of Spirit 

William Shakespeare 

The expense of spirit m a waste of shame 
Is lust m action and till action lust 
Is perjured murderous bloody full of blame 
Savage extreme, rude cruel not to trust 
Enjoyed no sooner but despised stiaight s 

Past reason hunted, and no sooner had 
Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad 

Mad in puisuit and in possession so 

Had having, and in quest to have extreme lo 

A bliss in proof and proved a very woe 

Before a joy proposed behind a dream 

All this the world well knows yet none knows well 

To shun the heaven diat leads men to this hell 


’Tis Now, Since I 

Sir John Suckling 

Tis now since I sat down before 
That foolish fort a heart 
(Time strangely spent) a yeai and moie 
And still I did my part 
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Made my approaches fiom hei hand s 

Unto hei lip did rise 
And did alicadv undeistind 
The language of hei eyes 

Pioceeded on with no less art 

My tongue was engincei lo 

I thought to un del mine the heait 
By whispeiing in the ear 

When this did nothing I brought down 
Great cannon oaths and shot 
A thousand thousands to the town is 

And still It yielded not 

I then lesolved to staive the place 
By cutting off all kisses 
Praising and gazing on her face 
And all such little blisses 20 

To draw her out and from her strength 
I diew all batteries in 
And bi ought myself to lie at length 
As if no siege had been 

When I had done what man could do 25 

And thought the place mine own 
The enemy lay quiet too, 

And smiled at all was done 

I sent to know from whence and where 
These hopes and this lelief 30 

A spy informed, Honor was there 
And did command in chief 

March march quoth I the word straight give 
Lets lose no time but leave her 
That giant upon an will live 35 

And hold it out forever 

To such a place our camp remove 
As will no siege abide 
I hate a fool that starves her love 

Only to feed her pride 40 


“Songs” from the Plays 

John Dryden 
From Marnage a la Mode 
1 

Why should a foolish marriage vow 
Which long ago was made. 

Oblige us to each other now 
When passion is decayed^ 


We loved and we loved as long as we could 
lill our love was loved out in us both 
But oui marnage is dead when the pleisiirc is 
Twas pleasure first made it an oath 

II 

If I have pleasuies foi a friend. 

And farther love in store 
What wrong has he whose joys did end 
And who could give no more^ 

Tis a madness that he 

Should be jealous of me 

Or that I should bar him of another 

For all we can gam is to give ourselves pain 

When neither can hinder the other 


From The Spanish Friar 

I 

Farewell ungrateful traitor 
Farewell my peijured swam 
Let nevei injured creature 
Believe a man again 
The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing 
But tis too short a blessing, 

And love too long a pain 

n 

Tis easy to deceive us 
In pity of your pain 
But when we love you leave us 
To rail at you in vain 
Before we have descried it 
There is no bliss beside it 
But she that once has tried it 
Will never love again 

m 

The passion you pretended 
Was onely to obtam 
But when the charm is ended 
The charmer you disdam 
Your love by ours we measure 
Till we have lost our treasure 
But dying is a pleasure 
Wlien living is a pam 

SONG OF jEALOirsy 

From Love Triumphant 

I 

What state of life can be so blest 
As love, that warms a lovers breast^ 
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Two souls in one the same desiie 
To grant the bliss and to lequire^ 

But if m heaven a hell we find 5 

Tis all from thee 
O jealousy ^ 

Thou tyrant tyrant jealousy 
Thou tyrant of the mind* 

II 

All other ills though sharp they prove lo 

Seive to refine and peifect love 

In absence or unkind disdain 

Sweet hope relieves the lovers pain 

But ah no cure but death we find 

To set us free is 

Fiom jealousy 

O jealousy* 

Thou tyiant tyrant jealousy, 

Thou tyrant of the mind 

III 

False in thy glass all objects are 20 

Some set too near and some too far. 

Thou ait the file of endless night 

The file that bums and gives no light 

All toiments of the damned we find 

In only thee 25 

O jealousy* 

Thou tyiant tyrant jealousy, 

Thou tyrant of the mind* 


ROUNDELAY 

I 

Chloe found Amyntas lying 
All m tears upon the plain. 

Sighing to himself and crying 
Wretched I, to love m vain* 

Kiss me deai, before my dying 5 

Kiss me once, and ease my pain 

II 

Sighing to himself and ciying 
Wi etched I, to love in vain* 

Ever scorning and denying 

To rewaid your faithful swam 10 

Kiss me dear before my dying 
Kiss me once, and ease my pun* 

III 

Ever scorning, and denying 
To reward your faithful swam 
Chloe^ laughing at his crying is 

Told him that he loved in vain 
Kiss me, deai, before my dving 
Kiss me once and ease my pain* 


IV 

Chloe laughing at his crying 

Told him that he loved in vain 20 

But lepentmg and complying. 

When he kissed, she kissed again 
Kissed him up before his dying 
Kissed him up and eased his pain 


when We Two Parted 

George Gordon Lord Byron 

When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 

Half broken heaited 
To sever for years 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 5 

Colder thy kiss, 

Tiulv that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this 

The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow — 10 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now 
Thy vows aie all broken 
And light IS thy fame, 

I hear thy name spoken, is 

And share m its shame 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear 
A shudder comes o er me — 

Why weit thou so deai^ 20 

They know not I knew thee 
Who knew thee too well — 

Long long shall I lue thee, 

To deeply to tell 

In secret we met — 25 

In silence I grieve 
That thy heart could forget. 

Thy spirit deceive 
If I should meet thee 

After long years 30 

How should I greet thee^ — 

With silence and teais 


O That ’Twere Possible 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

O that twere possible 
After long giief and pain 
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To find the arms of my tiue love 
Round me once again ^ 

When I was wont to meet hei 5 

In the silent woody places 

By the home that gave me bath 

We stood tranced m long embraces 

Mixt with kisses sweeter sweeter 

Than anything on eaith lo 

A shadow flits befoie me, 

Not thou, but like to thee 
Ah Christ, that it were possible 
For one shoit hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 15 
What and where they be 

It leads me forth at evenmg, 

It lightly wmds and steals 
In a cold white robe befoie me. 

When all my spint reels 20 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights 
And the 1 oaring of the wheels 

Half the night I waste in sighs 
Half in di earns I sorrow aftei 
The delight of early skies 25 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand the lips the eyes, 

For the meeting of the moriow, 

The delight of happy laughtei 

The delight of low replies 30 

Tis a morning pure and sweet. 

And a dewy splendor falls 
On the little flower that clmgs 
To the turrets ind the walls 

Tis a morning pure and sweet 35 

And the light and shadow fleet. 

She is walking in the meadow. 

And the woodland echo rings. 

In a moment we shall meet. 

She is singing in the meadow 40 

And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings 

Do I heai her sing as of old 

My bird with the shining head 45 

My own dove with the tender eye^ 

But there iings on a sudden a passionate ciy 
There is some one dying or dead 
And a sullen thunder is rolled. 

For a tumult shakes the city, so 

And I wake, my dream is fled 
In the shuddering dawn, behold 
Without knowledge without pity 
By the curtains of my bed 

That abiding phantom cold 55 


Get thee hence nor come igun 
Mix not memory with doubt 
Pass thou deathlike type of pain 
Pass and cease to move about^ 

Tis the blot upon the biam 60 

That will show itself witliout 

Then I rise, the eavediops fall. 

And the yellow vapors choke 

The great city sounding wide 

The day comes a dull led bill 65 

Wrapt m diifts of lurid smoke 

On the misty river tide 

Through the hubbub of the market 
I steal a wasted frame, 

It crosses here it crosses there, 70 

Through all that crowd confused and loud 
The shadow still the same. 

And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs like shame 

Alas for her that met me, 75 

That heaid me softly call 

Came glimmeiing thiough the lauiels 

At the quiet of evenfall 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial hall 80 

Would the happy spirit descend 
Fiom the realms of light and song, 

In the chamber 01 the street 
As she looks among the blest 

Should I feai to greet my friend 85 

Or to say Forgive the wrong, 

Or to ask her, Take me sweet 
To the regions of thy rest^ 

But the broad light glares and beats 

And the shadow flits and fleets 90 

And will not let me be 

And I loathe the squares and streets 

And the faces that one meets 

Hearts with no love for me 

Always I long to cieep 9S 

Into some still cavern deep 
There to weep and weep and weep 
My whole soul out to thee 


Leda and the Swan 

William Butler Yeats 

A sudden blow the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill. 
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He holds her helpless breast upon his breast 
How can those teiiified vague fingeis push 5 

The feithered gloiy fiom hei loosening thighs^ 

And how can body laid in that white rush 
But feel the stiange heait beating wheie it lies^ 

A shudder in the loins engendeis theie 
The bioken wall the binning roof and towei lo 
And Agamemnon dead Being so caught up 
So mastered by the brute blood of the an 
Did she put on his knowledge with his power 
Befoie the mdilfeient beak could let hei diop^ 


The Evei -Fixed Mark 
The Triumphs of Love 

The last poem in the preMOus section interpreted the 
legend of the rape of Led i b\ the Swan as the swirling 
passion of love caught up exhausted and thrown aside 
Love was seen as a brutal elemental passion sense 
lessly enjoying and senselessly destroying and the symbol 
for that love was the swan But in Spensers Protha 
lamion the swan is made the symbol of another kind of 
love altogether love now spiritualized and idealized and 
the prevailing color of the poem is taken from the white 
of the feathers of the swan 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see 

The snow vhich doth the top of Pmdus strew 

Did never whiter shew 

Nor Jove himself when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda whiter did appear 
Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he 
Yet not so white as these nor nothing near 

The Prothalamion celebrates the joys of marriage it 
expresses a love calm and content The theme and vari- 
ations technique again is used by Shakespeare in the son- 
net by him in this group which in contrast to the cynicism 
of a Suckling or a Dryden praises the steadfastness of love 
which despite the cruel encroachments of time remains 
an ever fixed mark Here in The Ecstasy is another 
side of Donne the lover whose constancy can be de- 
scribed only m the convoluted imagery of metaphysical 
fantasy We are so used to thinking of Milton dwelling 
on the heights and consorting with the princes of heaven 
that we forget that he was capable of expressing the 
most tender feehng and we cannot fail to be touched by 
the almost inexpressible sadness that comes to him when 
he realizes that death has forever torn his beloved wife 
from his arms 

But ohT as to embrace me she inclined 

I waked she fled and day brought back my night 


Tliere are no lo^e poems more poignant than the fi\e 
lyrics on Lucy which Wordsworth wrote In language of 
the utmost simplicity he is ible to assuige his grief it 
her loss by the thought 

No motion has she now no force 
She neither hears nor sees 
Rolled round in earth s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees 

She IS now at one with nature yet in lines which 
recall Miltons own grief Wordsworth writes 

But she IS m her grave and 
The difference to me^ 

These few lines show what power can be generated when 
simple \\ords are surcharged vith deep and moving 
emotion 

Finally Arnold finds his love the last sure prop in a 
world all of whose values he hears crashing down around 
him 

Ah love let us be true 

To one another^ for the world which seems 

To he before us like a land of dreams 

So various so beautiful so new 

Hath really neither jo) nor love nor light 

Nor certitude nor peace nor help for pain 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 

Where ignorant armies clash by night 


Prothalamion 

Edmund Spenser 

Calm was the day and through the tiembhng air 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did softly play 
A gentle spirit that lightly did delay 
Hot Titan s beams which then did glistei fan 
When I (whom sullen care, 5 

Through discontent of my long fiuitless stay 
In princes court and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes which still to fly away 
Like empty shadows did aflBict my biain) 

Walked forth to ease my pain lo 

Along the shoie of silver streaming Thames 
Whose rutty bank the which his iiver hems 
Was painted all with variable flowers, 

And all the meads adorned with dainty gems 

Fit to deck maidens bowers is 

And crown their paramours 

Against the bridal day, which is not long — 

Sweet Thames^ run softly till I end my song 

There in a meadow by the rivei s side, 

A flock of nymphs I chanced to espy, 20 

All lovely daughteis of the flood thereby. 
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With goodly gieemsh locks, all loose untied 
As each had been a bride 
And each one had a little wickei basket 
Made of fine twigs enti ailed cuiiouslv 25 

In which they gatheied flowers to fill then flasket 
And with fine fingers ciopt full feateously 
The tender stalks on high 
Of eveiy sort which in that meadow grew 
They gathered some the violet pallid blue so 
The little daisy that at evenmg closes 
The virgin lily and the primrose true 
With store of vermeil roses 
To deck their bridegrooms posies 
Against the bridal day which was not long — ss 

Sweet Thames’ run softly till I end my song 

With that I saw two swans of goodly hue 
Come softly swimming down along the Lee 
Two fairer birds I yet did nevei see 
The snow which doth the top of Pindus strew 40 
Did nevei whitei shew 
Nor Jove himself when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda whiter did appear 
Yet Leda was they say as white as he 
Yet not so white as these noi nothing near 4S 
So purely white they weie 
That even the gentle stream the which them bare 
Seemed foul to them and bade his billows spare 
To wet their silken featheis lest they might 
Soil their fair plumes with water not so fair so 
And mai then beauties bright 
That shone as heavens light 
Against their bridal dav which was not long — 
Sweet Thames’ lun softly till I end my song 

Eftsoons the nymphs which now had flowers then 
fill 55 

Ran all in haste to see that silver biood 
As they came floating on the crystal flood 
Whom when they saw they stood amazed stiQ 
Their wondering eyes to fill 

Them seemed they never saw a sight so fair 60 
Of fowls so lovely that they sme did deem 
Them heavenly bom or to be that same pair 
Which through the sky diaw Venus silver team 
For sure they did not seem 

To be begot of any earthly seed, 65 

But rather angels oi of angels bleed 
Yet were they bred of summei s heat thev say 
In sweetest season when each flower and weed 
The earth did fiesh array 

So fresh they seemed as day 70 

Even as their bridal day which was not long — 
Sweet Thimes’ run softlv till I end my song 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of floweis the honor of the field 
That to the sense did fragrant odors yield 7S 


All which upon those goodly birds they thiew 
And all the waves did strew 
That like old Peneus wateis they did seem 
When down along by pleasant Tempes shoie /9 
Scatteied with flowers tihrough Thessaly they streim 
That they appear through lilies plenteous stoie 
Like a brides chamber flooi 
Two of those nymphs meanwhile two garlands 
bound 

Of freshest floweis which in that mead they found 
The which presenting all in trim arra> S5 

Their snowy foreheads there withal they ci owned 
Whilst one did sing this lay 
Prepared against that day 
Against their biidal day which was not long — 
Sweet Thames’ run softly till I end my song 90 

Ye gentle birds’ the worlds fan ornament 
And heaven s glory whom this happy houi 
Doth lead unto your lover s blissful bower 
Joy may you have and gentle hearts content 
Of your loves couplement 95 

And let fair Venus that is queen of love 
With her heait quelling son upon you smile 
Whose smile they say hath viitue to remove 
All love s dislike and friendship s faulty guile 
Foiever to assoil loo 

Let endless peace your steadfast heaits accoid 
And blessed plenty wait upon your boaid 
And let vour bed with pleasures chaste abound 
That fmitful issue may to you afford, 

Which may youi foes confound, 105 

And make youi joys redound 

Upon youi biidal day which is not long — 

Sweet Thames’ run softly till I end my song 

So ended she and all the lest around 

To her redoubled that her undersong no 

Which said then bridal day should not be long 

And gentle Echo fiom the neighboi giound 

Their accents did lesound 

So foith those joyous birds did pass along 

Adown the Lee that to them munnured low iia 

As he would speak but that he lacked a tongue 

Yet did b\ signs his glad affection show 

Making his stream lun slow 

And all the fov 1 which m his flood did dwell 

Gan flock about these twain that did excel 120 

The lest so far as Cynthia doth shend 

The lessei stais So they, enranged well 

Did on those two attend. 

And their best service lend 124 

Against their wedding day, which was not long — 
Sweet Thames’ run softlv, till I end my song 

At length they all to men) London came 
To meiry London my most kindlv nuise, 

That to me gave this lifes fiist native souice 
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Though fiom another place I take my name 130 
An house of ancient fame 

There when they came whereas those biicky toweis 
The which on Thames bioad, aged back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers 
There whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide 13S 
Till they decayed through pride 
Next wheieunto there stands a stately place, 

Where oft I gained gifts and goodly grace 

Of that great lord which therein wont to dwell 

Whose want too well now feels my fnendless case 

But ah^ here fits not well i4i 

Old woes but joys, to tell 

Against the biidal day which is not long — 

Sweet Thames* run softly till I end my song 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peei 14S 

Great England s glory, and the woild s wide wonder 
Whose dieadful name late through all Spam did 
thunder 

And Heicules two pillars standing near 
Did make to quake and fear 

Fair branch of honoi flower of chivalry* iSO 

That fillest England with thy tiiumph s fame 

Joy have thou of thy noble victory 

And endless happiness of thine own name 

That promiseth the same 

That thiough thy prowess and victonous arms, iss 
Thy countiy may be freed from foreign harms 
And great Elisa s glorious name may ring 
Through all the world filled with thy wide alarms 
WTiich some biave muse may sing 
To ages following 160 

Upon the bridal day which is not long — 

Sweet Thames* run softy till I end my song 

Fiom those high towers this noble lord issumg 

Like ladiant Hesper when his golden hair 

In th ocean billows he hath bathed fair les 

Descended to the rivei s open viewing 

With a great tiain ensuing 

Above the rest were goodly to be seen 

Two gentle knights of lovely face and featuie 

Beseeming well the bower of any queen 170 

With gifts of wit and ornaments of nature, 

Fit foi so goodly statuie 
That like the twins of Jove they seemed m sight 
Which deck the baldrick of the heaven s bright 
They two forth pacing to the river s side 175 

Received those two fair brides their love s delight 
Which at th appointed tide, 

Each one did make his bride 

Against their bndal day which is not long — 

Sweet Thames! run softly till I end my song iso 


The Marriage of True 
Minds 

William Shakespeare 

Let me not to the mariiage of true minds 
Admit impediments Love is not love 
Which alteis when it alteiation finds, 

Oi bends with the remover to remove 

0 no* It IS an ever fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is nevei shaken, 

It is the star to eveiy wandrmg bark. 

Whose worths unknown although his height be 
taken 

Love s not Time s fool though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle s compass come lo 

Love alteis not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom — 

If this be error and upon me proved 

1 nevei writ, nor no man ever loved 


The Ecstasy 

John Donne 

Where, like a pillow on a bed 

A pregnant bank swelled up to rest 
The violet s reclining head. 

Sat we two, one another s best 
Our hands were firmly cemented 5 

With a fast balm which thence did spiing 
Our eye beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double stiing 
So to intergraft our hands as yet 

Was all the means to make us one, lo 

And pictures m our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation 
As twixt two equal armies Fate 
Suspends uncertain victory 
Our souls (which to advance tlieir state is 

Were gone out) hung twixt her and me 
And whilst oui souls negotiate there, 

We like sepulchral statues lay 
All day the same our postures were 

And we said nothing all the day 20 

If any, so by love refined. 

That he soul s language understood 
And by good love were grown all mind 
Within convenient distance stood 
He (though he knew not which soul spake 25 
Because both meant both spake the same) 
Might thence a new concoction take. 

And part far purer than he came 
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This Ecstasy doth unperplex 

(We said) and tell us whit we love 30 

We see by this it was not sex 

We see, we saw not what did move 
But as all several souls contain 

Mixtuie of things they know not what 
Love these mixed souls doth mix agam 35 

And makes both one each this and that 
A single violet transplant 

The strength the colour and the size 
(All which before was poor and scant) 

Redoubles still and multiplies 40 

When love with one another so 
Interinammates two souls 
That abler soul which thence doth flow 
Defects of loneliness controls 
We then who aie this new soul know 4S 

Of what we aie composed and made, 

For the Atomies of which we giow 
Aie souls, whom no change can invade 
But O alas so long so far 

Our bodies why do we forbear^ so 

They aie ours though they are not we We are 
The intelligences, they die spheres 
We owe them thanks, because they thus 
Did us to us at fiist convey 
Yielded their forces sense to us ss 

Nor are dross to us, but allay 
On man heavens influence works not so 
But that it fiist imprints the air 
So soul into the soul may flow 
Though it to body first repair 60 

As our blood labours to beget 
Spiiits as like souls as it can 
Because such fingers need to knit 

That subde knot which makes us man 
So must pure lovers souls descend 65 

T affections and to faculties 
Which sense may reach and apprehend 
Else a great Prince in prison lies 
To our bodies turn we then that so 

Weak men on love revealed may look 70 

Love s mysteries in souls do grow 
But yet the body is his book 
And if some lover such as we 
Have heaid this dialogue of one 
Let him still maik us he shall see 75 

Small change when we are to bodies gone 


On His Deceased Wife 

John Milton 

Methought I saw my late espoused Saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave. 


Whom Jove s gieat Son to hei glad Husband gave 
Rescued fiom death by force though pale and faint, 
Mine as whom washed fiom spot of child bed taint 
Puiification in the old Law did save, 

And such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint 
Came vested all in white pure as her mind 
Her face was \eiled, yet to my fancied sight lo 
Love sweetness goodness m her person shined 
So deal as in no face with moie delight 
But oh^ as to embrace me she inclined 
I waked she fled and day brought back my night 


The “Lucy” Poems 

William Wordsworth 
Strange Fits of Fassion Have 1 Known 

Stiange fits of passion have I known 
And I will dare to tell 
But in the Lovers ear alone 
What once to me befell 

When she I loved looked every day s 

Fresh as a rose m June 
I to her cottage bent my way 
Beneath an evening moon 

Upon the moon I fixed my eye, 

All over the wide lea, lo 

With quickening pace my horse drew nigh 
Those paths so dear to me 

And now we reached the orchaid plot 
And as we climbed the hill 

The sinking moon to Lucy s cot is 

Came near, and nearer still 

In one of those sweet dreams I slept 
Kind Nature s gentlest boon^ 

And all the while my eyes I kept 

On the descending moon 20 

My horse moved on hoof after hoof 
He raised and never stopped 
When down behind the cottage roof 
At once, the bright moon diopped 

What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 2 S 
Into a Lovers head I 
O meicy^ to myself I cried 
If Lucy should be dead* 
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She Dwelt among the Untrodden Ways 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the spiings of Dove 
A Maid whom tliere weie none to praise 
And veiy few to love 

A violet by a mossy stone s 

Half hidden from the eye^ 

Fair as a stai when only one 
Is shining in the sky 

She lived unknown and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be lo 

But she IS in her grave and 
The difference to me^ 


1 Traveled among Unknown Men 

I traveled among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea 
Nor England ’ did I know till then 
What love I boie to thee 

Tis past that melancholy dieam^ s 

Nor will I quit thy shore 
A second time for still I seem 
To love thee moie and moie 

Among thy mountains did I feel 

The ]oy of my desiie lo 

And she I cheiished turned her wheel 
Beside an English fire 

Thy mornings showed thy nights concealed 
The bowers where Lucy played 
And thine too is the last green field 15 

That Lucys eyes surveyed 


Three Years She Grew in Sun and Shower 

Three years she giew in sun and shower 

Then Natuie said A lovelier flower 

On earth was ne\ei sown 

This Child I to myself will take 

She shall be mine, and I will make 5 

A Lady of my own ^ 


A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal 

A slumber did mv spiii+ seal, 
I had no human feais 


She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years 

No motion has she now no foice 5 

She neither heais nor sees 
Rolled round m eaiths diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones and trees 


Dover Beach 

Matthew Arnold 

The sea is calm to night 

The tide is full the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits — on the Fiench coast the light 

Gleams and is gone the cliffs of England stand 

Glimmering and vast out in the tianquil bay 5 

Come to the window sweet is the night an ^ 

Only from the long line of spiay 

Where the sea meets the moon blanch d sand 

Listen^ you hear the giating loai 

Of pebbles which the waves diaw back and fimg lo 

At their return up the high stiand 

Begin and cease, and then again begin. 

With tremulous cadence slow and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in 

Sophocles long ago is 

Heard it on the -^gean and it bi ought 

Into his mind the tuibid ebb and flow 

Of human misery we 

Find also in the sound a thought 

Hearing it by this distant nor^ern sea 20 

The sea of Faith 

Was once too at the full, and round eaith s shoie 
Lay like the folds of a bright gudle furl d 
But now I only hear 

Its melancholy long withdrawing loar 25 

Retreating to the bieath 
Of the night wind down the vast edges diear 
And naked shingles of the world 

Ah love let us be tiue 

To one anothei^ for tiie woild which seems oO 
To he before us like a land of dreams, 

So vaiious so beautiful so new 

Hath leally neithei ]oy nor love nor light. 

Nor certitude nor peace nor help for pain 
And we are here as on a darkling plain "55 

Swept with confused alaims of struggle and flight 
Wheie ignoiant armies clash by night 
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Dover Beach Revisited^ 

Theodore Mon ison 

Professor Morrison in this intelligent and ingenious essay 
appioaches the problem of criticism of literature by pre 
senting six attitudes towards the well known poem of 
Matthew Arnold entitled Dover Beach In effect there 
are m this essav five different critical approaches and the 
general point of view which underlies Prampton s project 
in the first place 

One of the most difficult desires to satisfy is that for 
truth and rightness in literary judgment Sprung as we 
are from a society which emphasizes science and ob 
jective verification we want desperately to possess the 
means of arriving at the true meaning of a poem as we 
arrive at the true meaning of a set of experiments in 
the laboratory It is clear from this essay that students are 
not alone in this quest for ultimate verity Professor 
Prampton determines to ascertain the meamng of Dover 
Beach on the obvious assumption that there is an ob 
jective meaning to be ascertained and that this meamng 
can best be determined by consensus of informed opinion 

It is noteworthy that each of the men whom Prampton 
consults approaches the poem from a series of a priori 
values which he has derived from sources outside the 
poem The criticism of each of the men takes the form 
of the application of these preconceived principles to the 
particular poem and each of them succeeds admirably 
in finding adequate confirmation of his beliefs Thus the 
Freudian the Marxist the textual are all given full and 
to the credit of Professor Morrison eminently fair ex 
position 

The essential problem for the student however lies in 
his conclusions after reading tlie essay The mam question 
is to decide first if Prampton s scheme is in itself a reason 
able and practicable one and this question can only be 
answered by considering the problem of meamng in a 
poetic work and deciding if in fact an objective mean 
ing does exist The next point to answer is whether any 
of the critics in the essay is right and to find reasons 
why he is right to tlie exclusion of tlie others The possi 
bihty should also be considered that none of the critics is 
right which implies either that they are all wrong and 
that there is a right answer which has not been given 
or that they are all right and that there is no one answer 
to the problem of meanmg 

The problem w^hich Professor Morrison presents is 
fundamental to the question of hterary criticism It under 
scores the fact that attitudes towards hterature change as 
the values and nature of culture change and that men 
tend to seek in hterature confirmation of their behefs or 
satisfaction of their desires at part cular times in history 
The essay also serves to emphasize that intangible quality 
of greatness which a poem like Dover Beach has a 
quality which enables it to speak to all classes and 

‘ From Harper s Magasine February 1940 Reprinted by per 
mission of the author and the publishers 


manner of men perhaps because m its umversalitv it 
speaks to no one in particular 

You will find many examples of Primptons attitude 
around you in the attempt to fix values scientificallv — 
values which peihaps are eternal only because they can 
not so be fixed Professor Morrisons essiy is wittv 
humorous and gently satirical in tone but he has called 
attention to one of the most important principles of 
hterature and indeed of all art 


A New Fable for Critics 

E/ ARLY IN the year 1939 a certain Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology occupying a well paid chair at 
a large endowed umveisity, conceived a plot Fiom 
his desk in the imposing Hall of the Social Sciences 
wheie the Research Institute in Education was 
housed he had long burned with resentment against 
teachers of literature, especially against English de 
paitments It seemed to him that the piofessors of 
English stood squaie across the path of his major 
professional ambition His great desiie in Me was 
to introduce into the study the teaching the ciitical 
evaluation of literature some of the systematic 
method some of the objective procedure as he 
liked to call it some of the ceitainty of result which 
he believed to be characteristic of the physical 
sciences You make such a fetish of science a 
colleague once said to him, why arent you a 
chemist'^ — a question that annoyed him deeply 
If such a poem as Milton s Lycidas has a value — 
and most English teachers even to day would start 
with that as a cardinal fact — then that value must 
be measurable and expressible in teims that do not 
shift and change from moment to moment and person 
to person with every subjective whim They would 
agree these teachers of literature these professors 
of English, that the \alue of the poem is in some 
sense objective, they would never agree to under- 
take any objective procedure to deteimme what 
that value is They would not clearly define what 
they meant by achievement m the study of hterature, 
and they bi idled and snorted when anyone else at- 
tempted to define it He remembeied what had 
happened when he had once been incautious enough 
to suggest to a professor of English m his own college 
that it might be possible to establish noims for the 
appieciation of Milton The fellow had simply ex- 
ploded into a peal of histi ionic laughter and then 
had tried to wither him with an equally histrionic 
look of incredulity and disgust 

He would like to see what would happen if the 
teachers of English were forced or lured, by some 
scheme or other into a public exposure of their 
position It would put them in the light of intel- 
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lectual charlatanism nothing less and suddenly 
Piofessor Chartly (for so he was nicknamed) began 
to see his way 

It was a simple plan that popped into his head 
simple yet bold and practical It vias a challenge 
that could not be refused A strategically placed 
friend in one of die large educational foundations 
could be counted on theie would be money for 
clerical expenses for tiavel if need be He took his 
pipe fiom his pocket filled it and began to puff 
exultandy To moirow he must broach the scheme to 
one or two colleagues to night over cheese and beer, 
would not be too soon He reached for the telephone 

The plan that he unfolded to his associates that 
evening aroused consideiable skepticism at first but 
gradually they succumbed to his enthusiasm A num 
her of well blown piofessors of literature at repre 
sentative colleges up and down the land would be 
asked to write a ciitical evaluation of a poem promi 
nent enough to foim part of the standard reading in 
all large English courses They would be asked to 
state the ciiteria on which they based their judg 
ment When all the answers had been received the 
whole dossier would be sent to a moderator a trusted 
elder statesman of education known everywhere foi 
his dignity libeiality of intelligence and long ex 
perience He would be asked to make a preliminary 
examination of all the documents and to determine 
fiom the point of view of a teacher of literature 
whether they provided any basis for a common 
understanding The moderator would then forwaid 
all the documents to Professor Chartly who would 
make what in his own mind he was frank to call a 
more scientific analysis Then the jaws of the tiap 
would be ready to spring 

Once the conspiiators had agreed on their plot 
their first diiSiculty came in the choice of a poem 
Suffice it to say that someone eventually hit on 
Arnolds Do\er Beach and the suggestion with 
stood all attack Dover Beach was universally 
known almost universally praised it was remote 
enough so that contemporary jealousies and cults 
were not seriously involved, yet near enough not to 
call for any special expeitness historical or Imguistic 
as a prerequisite for judgment it was generally 
given Cl edit for skill as a work of art yet it con 
tamed also in its authors own phrase a criticism 
of life 

Rapidly in the days following the first meeting the 
representative teachers were chosen and mvited to 
participate in the plan Professional courtesy seemed 
to require the inclusion of an Arnold expert But the 
one selected excused himself from producing a value 
judgment of Dover Beach on the ground that he 
was busy investigating a fresh clue to the identity 
of Maiguerite He had evidence that the woman 
m question after the episode hinted at in the famous 


poems had mariied her deceased sisters husband 
thus perhaps affecting Arnolds views on a social 
question about which he had said a good deal in his 
prose wiitings The expeit pomted out that he had 
been given a half year s leave of absence and a re 
search grant to puisue the shadow of Maiguerite 
through Europe, wherever it might lead him If only 
war did not break out he hoped to complete this 
lesearch and solve one of the vexing problems that 
had always confronted Arnolds biogiaphers His 
eneigies would be too much engaged m this special 
investigation to deal justly with the moie geneial 
questions raised by Professor Chartly s invitation 
But he asked to be kept informed, since the results 
of the expel iment could not fail to be of inteiest to 
him 

After a few hitches and delays from other quarters, 
the scheme was ripe The requests were mailed out 
and the Professor of Educational Psychology sat back 
m grim confidence to await the outcome 


II 

It chanced that the first of the representative 
teachers who received and answeied Professor 
Chartly s letter was thought of on his own campus 
as giving off a distinct though not unpleasant odor 
of die ivory tower He would ha\e lesented the im 
putation himself At forty five Bradley Dewing was 
handsome in a somewhat speciously viiile style, 
graying at the temples but still well knit and active 
He prided himself on being able to beat most of his 
students at tennis once a year he would play the 
third or fourth man on the varsity and go down to 
creditable defeat with some elegiac phrases on the 
ravages of time He thought of himself as a man of 
the world it was well for his contentment which 
was seldom visibly luffied that he never heard the 
class mimic reproducing at a fraternity house or 
beer parlor his manner of saying After all, gentle 
men it is pure poetiy that lasts We must never forget 
the staying power of puie art The class mimic 
never repiesents the whole of class opinion but he 
can usually make everyone within eaishot laugh 

Professor Dewing could remember clearly what his 
own teachers had said about Dover Beach m the 
days when he was a freshman in college himself 
phrases rounded with distant professorial unction 
faith and doubt in the Victoiian era disturbing in 
fluence of Darwin on religious belief Browning 
the optimist, Tennyson coming up with firm faith 
after a long struggle in the waters of doubt, Matthew 
Arnold, prophet of skepticism How would Dover 
Beach stack up now as a poem^ Pull Arnold down 
from the shelf and find out 

Ah yes how the familiar phrases came back The 
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sea IS calm the tide is full the cliffs of England 
stand And then the lines he paiticulaily liked 

Come to the window sweet is the night air! 

Only from the long line of spray 

Where the ebb meets tlie moon blanch d sand 

Listen^ you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back and fling 

At their return up the high strand 

Begin and cease and then again begin 

With tremulous cadence slow 

Good poetry that^ No one could mistake it Ono 
matopoeia was a relatively cheap effect most of the 
time Poe for instance And the silken sad uncertain 
lustlmg of each purple curtain Anyone could put 
a string of ss together and make them rustle But 
these lines in Dover Beach were different The 
onomatopoeia was involved in the whole scene 
and it in turn involved the whole rhythmical move 
ment of the verse not the mere noise made by the 
consonants or vowels as such The pauses — only 
listen draw back flmg begin cease — ^how they 
infused a subdued melancholy into the moonlit 
panoiama at the same time that they gave it the 
utmost physical reality by suggesting the endless 
iteration of the waves ^ And then the phrase With 
ti emulous cadence slow coming as yet one more 
touch one fine excess when it seemed that every 
phiase and pause the scene could bear had already 
been lavished on it that was Miltonic Virgilian 
But the rest of the poem^ 

The sea of Faith 

Was once too at the full and round earths shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furld 

Of course Arnold had evoked the whole scene only 
to bring before us this metaphor of faith in its ebb- 
tide But that did not save the figure from tiiteness 
and from an even more fatal vagueness Everything 
in second rate poetry is compared to the sea love 
IS as deep grief as salty, passion as turbulent The 
sea may look like a bright girdle sometimes though 
Piofessor Dewing did not think it particularly im- 
pressive to say so And in what sense is faith a bright 
girdle^ Is it the function of faith to embiace to bind 
to hold up a petticoat or what? And what is the 
faith that Arnold has m mind^ The poet evokes no 
precise concept of it He thiows us the simple un- 
differentiated word unites its loose emotional con 
notations with those of the sea and leaves the whole 
matter there And the concluding figure of Dover 
Beach 

we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night 

Splendid in itself, this memorable image But the sea 
had been forgotten now the darkling plain had dis 


placed the figuie fiom which the whole poem ticitK 
promised to e\olve It would not have been so if 
John Donne had been the craftsman A single bold 
yet accurate analogy with constantly developing 
implications would have served him foi the whole 
poem 

Thus mused Professor Dewing the Imes of his 
veidict taking shape in his head A ciitic of poetry 
of comse was not at liberty to pass judgment on a 
poets thought he could only judge whether m 
ti eating of the thought or sensibility he had received 
fiom his age the poet had produced a satisfactory 
work of art Arnold Professor Dewing felt had not 
been able to escape from the didactic tone or from 
a certain commonness and vagueness of expiession 
With deep personal misgivings about his position 
in a world both socially and spiritually barbarous he 
had sought an image for his emotion and had found 
it in the sea — a natural phenomenon still obscured 
by the drapings of conventional beauty and used by 
all mannei of poets to express all manner of feelings 
Dover Beach would always remam notable Pro 
fessoi Dewing decided as an expression of Victoiian 
sensibility It contained lines of evei memoiable 
poetic skill But It could not he felt be iccepted 
as a uniformly satisfactory example of poetic ait 

III 

It was occasionally a source of wonder to those 
about him just why Professor Ohver Twitchell spent 
so much time and eloquence urging that mans 
lower nature must be repressed his animal in- 
stincts kept m bounds by the exeition of the higher 
will To the casual observer Professor Twitchell 
himself did not seem to possess much animal natuie 
It seemed incredible that a desperate stiiiggle with 
powerful bestial passions might be going on at any 
moment within his own slight frame behind his 
delicate white face m which the most prominent 
feature was the octagonal glasses that focused his 
eyes on the outside world Professor Twitchell was 
a good deal given to discipleship but not much to 
fnendship He had himself been a disciple of the 
great Irving Babbitt and he atti acted a small num 
ber of disciples among his own moie earnest students 
But no one knew him well Only one of his colleagues 
who took a somewhat sardonic inteiest in llie mys 
teries of human natuie possessed a possible clue to 
the origin of his efforts to repress mans lower 
nature and vindicate his higher This colie igue had 
wormed his way suflficiently into Ohver Twitchell s 
confidence to learn about his family which he did not 
often mention Piofessor Twitchell it turned out had 
come of decidedly unacademic stock One of his 
bi others was the chief salesman for a company that 
made domestic fire alarm appliances At a moment s 
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notice he v^ould whip out a sample fiom his bag oi 
pocket plug it into the neuest electiic outlet and 
while the bystandeis w^aited in teirified suspense 
would explain that in the dead of night if the house 
caught hre the thing would go off with a whoop 
loud enough to wain the soundest skepei Lined 
up with his whole string of brotheis and sisteis all 
oldei than he all abounding in spiiits, Piofessor 
Twitchell looked like tlie lunt of the littei His 
colleague decided that he must have had a veiy hard 
childhood and that it was not his own animal natuie 
that he needed so constantly to repiess but his 
family s 

Whatevei the reasons Professor Twitchell felt no 
leality in the teaching of literature except as he 
could extract from it definitions and illustiations of 
mans moial struggle in the woild For him recent 
history had been a history of intellectual confusion 
and degradation and hence of social confusion and 
degradation Western thought had fallen into a 
heresy It had failed to maintain the fundamental 
grounds of a tiue humanism It had blurred the 
distinction between man God and nature Under 
the influence of the sciences it had set up a monism 
in which the moral as well as the physical constitution 
of man was included within nature and the laws of 
nature It had theiefore exalted man as naturally 
good and exalted the fiee expression of all his im 
pulses Wh t were the results of this heresy^ \n 
age complained Professor Twitchell bitterly in 
which young women talked about sexual perversions 
at the dinner table an age in which ever} one agreed 
that society was in dissolution and insisted on the 
privilege of being dissolute an age without any 
common standards or value in morals or ait an age 
in short without discipline wathout self restraint m 
pri\ate life or public 

Oliver Twitchell when he received Professor 
Chartly s envelope sat dowm with a strong favorable 
predisposition toward his task He accepted whole 
heartedly Arnolds attitude toward literature the 
demand that poetry should be serious that it should 
present us with a criticism of life that it should be 
measuied by standards not merely personal but m 
some sense real 

Dover Beach had become Arnolds best-known 
poem admired as his masterpiece It would surel} 
contain therefore a distillation of his attitude Pro 
fessor Twitchell pulled down his copy of Arnold and 
began to read and as he read he felt himself over- 
taken by surprised misgi\ing The poem began well 
enough The allusion to Sophocles who had heard 
the sound of the reheating tide bv the ^Egean centu 
ries ago admirably piepaied the gioundwoik of high 
seriousness for a poem which w^^ould culminate in a 
leal ciiticism of human experience But did the 
poem so culminate^ It was true that the woild 


Hath really neither joy nor lo^ e nor light 
Nor certitude nor peace nor help foi pain 

if one meant the woild as the worldling knows 
it the man who conducts his life by umeflectne 
natural impulse Such a man will soon enough en 
countei the disappointments of ambition, the m 
stability of all bonds and ties founded on nothing 
firmer tlian passion oi self interest But this inceiti 
tude of the world to a hue disciple of culture should 
become a means of self discipline It should lead 
him to ask how life may be purified and ennobled 
how we may bv wisdom and self reshamt oppose to 
the accidents of the world a hue human cultuie 
based on the exeition of a higher will No call to 
such a positive moral will Piofessor Twitchell re 
luctantly discovered can be heaid in Dover Beach 
Man is an ignoiant soldier shuggling confusedly in 
a blind battle Was this the culminating truth that 
Arnold the poet had given men in his masterpiece'^ 
Piofessor Tv\itchell sadly revised his value judgment 
of the poem He could not feel tiiat in his most 
widely admired performance Arnold had seen life 
steadily or seen it whole lather he had seen it only 
on its woildly side and seen it undei an aspect of 
terroi Dover Beach would alwavs be justly le 
spected foi its poetic art but the famous lines on 
Sophocles better exemplified the poet as a ciitic of 
life 


IV 

As a novelist shll referred to in his late thuties as 
young and promising Rudolph Mole found him 
self m a curious relation toward his academic col 
leagues He wrote for the public not for the learned 
journals hence he was spared the necessity of be 
coming a pedant At the same time the more lucra 
tive fruits of pedantry were denied to him by his 
quiet exclusion from ihe guild Younger men sweat 
ing for promotion living in shabby genteel poverty 
on yearly appointments then childless wives mim 
icking their academic shop-talk in bluestocking 
phi ases would look up from the stacks of five by 
three cards on which they were constantly accumu 
liting notes and references and would say to him 
You dont realize how lucky you are, teaching 
composition You aren t expected to know anything 
Sometimes an older colleague who had passed 
through several stages of the mysteries of preferment 
would belittle professional scholarship to him with 
an elaborate show of graciousness and envy We 
are all just pedants, he would say You teach the 
students what they leally want and need Rudolph 
noticed that the self confessed pedant went busily on 
publishing monographs and being piomoted, while 
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he himself lemained year by yeai the English De 
paitments most eminent pooi relation 

He was not embitteied His dealings with stu 
dents weie pleasant and inteiesting Theie was a 
sense of reality and purpose m trying to elicit fiom 
them a better expiession of their thoughts trying 
to increase then undei standing of the literary crafts 
He could attack then minds on any fiont he chose 
and he could follow his intellectual hobbies as freelv 
as he liked without being confined to the aitificial 
boundaries of a professional field of learning 

Freud for example When Professor Chartly and 
his accomplices decided that a teacher of creative 
writing should be included m their scheme and chose 
Rudolph Mole for the post, they happened to catch 
him at the height of his enthusiasm foi Fieud Not 
that he expected to psychoanalyze authors through 
their works that he avowed was not his purpose 
You cant deduce the specific seciets of a mans life 
he would cheerfully admit by trying to fit his works 
into the text book patterns of complexes and psy 
choses The critic in any case is interested only in 
the man to the extent that he is involved in his woik 
But eveiyone agiees Rudolph maintained that the 
man is involved m his work Some part of the psychic 
constitution of the authoi finds expression m every 
line that he writes We cant undei stand the woik 
unless we can understand the psychic traits that have 
gained expiession m it We may never be able to 
tiace back these traits to their ultimate sources and 
causes probably buned deep in the authors child 
hood But we need to gam as much light on them 
as we can, since they appear in the work we are 
tiying to appiehend and deteimme its charactei 
This IS what criticism has always sought to do Freud 
simply brings new light to the old task 

Rudolph was foitunate enough at the outset to 
pick up at the college bookstore a copy of Mr 
Lionel Ti filings recent study of Matthew Arnold 
In this volume he found much of his work already 
done for him A footnote to Mi Trilling s text citing 
evidence fiom Piofessors Tinker and Lowv made 
it clear that Dovei Beach may have been wiitten m 
1850 some seventeen )'eais before it was fiist pub 
lished This for Rudolphs pui poses was a puceless 
discovery It meant that all the tiaditional talk about 
the poem was laigely null and void The poem was 
not a repel cussion of the bombshell that Darwin 
dropped on the religious sensibilities of the Vic- 
torians It was far moie deeply personal and indi- 
vidual than that Perhaps when Arnold published it 
his own sense of what it expressed oi how it would 
be understood had changed But cleaily the poem 
came into being as an expiession of what Arnold 
felt to be the paiticulai kind of affection and pission 
he needed fiom a woman It was a love poem md 
took its place with utmost naturalness once the clue 


had been given m the gioup of similar and related 
poems addiessed to Margueiite Mr Trilling 
summed up m a fine sentence one strain m these 
poems and the piincipal stiair in Dover Beach 
when he wiote that foi Arnold fidelity is a woid 
lelevant only to those loveis v\ho see the woild as 
a phee of sorrow and in then common suffering le 
quiie the comfoit of constancy 

Ah lo\e let us be true 

To one anothei^ for the world 

Hath really neither joy nor love nor light 

The point was unmistakable And fiom the whole 
gioup of poems to which Do\ei Beach belonged 
a sketch of Arnold as an erotic personality could be 
derived The question whether a real Marguerite 
existed was an idle one for the traits that found 
expiession m the poems weie at least real enough 
to produce the poems and to determine their charac- 
ter 

And what an odd spectacle it made the self ex 
piessed chaiactei of Arnold as a lover * The ordinary 
degiee of aggressiveness the normal joy of conquest 
and possession seemed to be wholly absent from 
him The love he asked foi was essentially a protec 
tive love sisterly or motheily in its unavoidable 
ingredient of passion he felt a constant dangei 
which lepelled and unsettled him He addressed 
Marguerite as My sister^ He avowed and deplored 
his own womanish fits of mstability 

I too ha\ e wish d no woman more 
This starting feverish heart away 

He emphasized his nervous anguish and contiaiv 
impulses He was a teasd oei labour d heait an 
aimless unallayd Desiie He could not break 
through his fundamental isolation and submerge him 
self in another human soul and he believed that all 
men shaied this plight 

Yes m the sea of life enisld 
With echoing straits between us tlirown 
Dotting the shoreless witery wild 
We mortal millions live alone 

He never without remo se allov\ed himself 

To haunt the place where passions reign 

vet it was clear that whether he had ever succeeded 
in giving himself up wholeheartedly to a passion 
he had wanted to There could haidly be a more 
telltale phrase than Once longd for storms of love 
In short much more illumination fell on Dover 
Beich from certain other verses of Arnolds than 
from Du win and all his comment itors 

Truth — what is truth^ Two bleeding hearts 
Wounded by men by Fortune tried 
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Outweaiied with their lonely parts, 

Vow to belt henceforth side by side 

The world to tlieni was stern and drear 
Their lot was but to weep and moan 
Ah let them keep their faith sincere 
For neither could subsist alone^ 

Here was the nub Dover Beach grew directly 
from and repeated the same emotion but no doubt 
generalized and enlaiged this emotion, sweepmg 
into one intense and far reaching conviction of m 
security not only Arnold s personal fortunes in love, 
but the social and religious faith of the world he 
lived m That much could be said for the traditional 
inteipretation 

Of course as Mr Tiilling did not fail to mention, 
anguished love affairs, harassed by mysterious inner 
incompatibilities formed a well established literary 
convention But the fundamental sense of insecurity 
in Dover Beach was too genuine too often repeated 
m other works to be wiitten off altogether to that 
account The same sense of insecurity the same need 
for some rock of protection cried out agam and 
again not merely in Arnold s love poems but m his 
elegies, reflective pieces and fragments of epic as 
well Whenever Arnold produced a genume and 
striking burst of poetry with the stamp of true self- 
expression on It, he seemed always to be in the 
dumps Everywhere dejection confusion weakness, 
contention of soul No adequate cause could be 
found in the events of Arnold s life for such an acute 
sense of incertitude it must have been of psychic 
origin Only in one line of effort this fundamental 
insecurity did not hamper sadden or depress him 
and that was in the free play of his intelligence as a 
critic of letters and society Even there if it did not 
hamper his effoits it diiected them Arnold valiantly 
tiled to erect a bariier of culture against the chaos 
and squalor of society against the contentiousness of 
men What was this barrier but an elaborate protec- 
tive device^ 

The origin of the psychic pattern that expressed 
itself in Arnolds poems could probably never be 
discoveied No doubt the influence that Arnolds 
father exercised over his emotions and his thinking 
even though Arnold rebelled to the extent at least of 
casting off his fathers religious beliefs, was of great 
importance But much more would have to be known 
to give a definite clue — ^more than ever could be 
known Arnold was secure from any attempt to spy 
out the heart of his mystery But if criticism could 
not discover the cause, it could assess the result and 
could do so (thought Rudolph Mole) with gi eater 
understanding by an attempt, with up to date psycho- 
logical aid, to delve a little deeper into the essential 
traits that manifested themselves m that result 


V 

In 1917 Reuben Hale, a young instructor in a 
Western college had lost his job and done time in 
the penitentiary foi speaking against conscription 
and for organizing pacifist demonstrations In the 
twenties he had lost two more academic posts for his 
sympathies with Soviet Russia and his inability to 
forget his Marxist principles while teaching litera 
ture His contentious eager lovable exasperating 
temperament tried the patience of one college ad 
ministration after another As he advanced mto mid 
die age and his growing family suffered repeated 
upheavals, his friends began to fear that his robust 
quarrels with established order would leave him a 
penniless outcast at fifty Then he was invited to 
take a flattermg post at a girls college known for 
its liberality of views The connection pioved sur 
prismgly durable, m fact it became Professoi Hale s 
turn to be apprehensive He began to be morally 
alarmed at his own security, to fear that the hour 
geois system which he had attacked so valiantly had 
somehow outwitted him and betrayed him into al 
legiance When the CIO made its initial drive and 
seemed to be carrying everything before it he did 
his best to unseat himself agam by rushing joyfully 
to the neaiest picket hnes and getting himself photo 
graphed by an alert press Even this expedient failed, 
and he reconciled himself not without wonder, to 
apparent academic permanence 

On winter afternoons his voice could be heard 
booming out through the closed door of his study to 
girls who came to consult him on all manner of sub 
jects from the merits of Plekhanov as a Marxist 
ciitic to their own most personal dilemmas They 
called him Ben, he called them Smith Jones and 
Robinson He never relaxed his cheerful bombard 
ment of the milieu into which they were born and 
of the larger social structure which made bourgeois 
wealth bourgeois art morals and religion possible 
But when a sophomore found herself pregnant it was 
to Professor Hale that she came for advice Should 
she have an abortion or go through with it and 
heroically bear the social stigma? And it was Pro 
fessor Hale who kept the affair from the Dean s office 
and the newspapers sought out the boy persuaded 
the young couple that they were desperately m love 
with each other and that pending the revolution a 
respectable marriage would be 8ie most prudent 
course not to say the happiest 

James Joyce remarks of one of his characters that 
she dealt with moral problems as a cleaver deals 
with meat Professor Hales critical methods were 
comparably simple and direct Literature like the 
other arts, is m form and substance a product of 
society and reflects the structure of society The 
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Structure of society is a class structure it is con 
ditioned by the mode of pioduction of goods and 
by the legal conventions of ownership and control 
by which the ruling class keeps itself m power and 
endows itself with the necessary freedom to exploit 
men and materials for profit A healthy literature m 
a society so constituted can exist only if writers 
percene tlie essential economic problem and ally 
themselves fiimly with the working class 

Anyone could see the tiouble with Arnold His 
intelligence revealed to him the chaos that disrupted 
the society about him, the selfishness and brutality 
of the ruling class, tiie ugliness of the world which 
the industrial revolution had created, and which 
imperialism and liberalism weie extending Arnold 
was at his best m his critical satire of this world and 
of the ignorance of those who governed it But his 
intelligence far outran his will and his defect of 
will finally blinded his intelligence He was too much 
a child of his class to disown it and fight his way to 
a workable lemedy for social injustice He caught a 
true vision of himself and of his tmies as standing 
between two worlds one dead one powerless to be 
born But he had not courage or stomach enough to 
lend his own powers to the birth struggle Had he 
thrown in his sympathies unreservedly with the work 
mg class, and labored for the inescapable revolu- 
tion Dover Beach would not have ended in pes- 
simism and confusion It would have ended in a 
cheerful strenuous, and hopeful call to action But 
Arnold could not divorce himself from the world of 
pohte letters of education of culture into which he 
had been born He did his best to purify them, to 
make them mto an instiument for the reform of 
society But instinctively he knew that culture as 
he understood the term was not a social force m the 
world around him Instinctively he knew that what 
he loved was doomed to defeat And so Dover 
Beach ended in a futile plea for protection against 
the hideousness of the darklmg plam and the con 
fused alarms of struggle and flight 

Professor Chardy s envelope brought Reuben Hale 
his best opportunity since the first CIO picket Imes 
to vindicate his critical and social prmciples He 
plunged mto his answer wuth complete zest 

VI 

When Peter Lee Prampton agreed to act as moder 
ator in Professor Chartlys experiment he congratu 
lated himself that this would be his last great 
academic chore He had enjoyed his career of scholar 
ship and teachmg, no man ever more keenly But 
now it was drawing to an end He was loaded with 
honois from two continents The universities of Ger 
many, France and Britain had first laid their forma- 
tive hands on his leammg and cultivation, then given 


their most coveted recognition to its fruits But the 
honor and the gloiy seemed a httie vague on the 
June morning when the expressman brought into his 
librarv the sizable package of papers which Pro 
fessor Chardy had boxed and shipped to him He 
had kept all his life a certain simplicity of heart At 
seventy four he could still tote a pad widi an easy 
endurance that humiliated men of foity Now he 
found himself giving m moie and more completely to 
a lust foi trout Half a century of hastily snatched 
vacations in Cape Bieton or the Scottish Highlands 
had never allowed him leally to fill up that hollow 
cravmg to find a wild stream and fish it which 
would sometimes rise m his throat even in the midst 
of a lecture 

Well there would be time left before he died 
And meanwhile here was this business of Dover 
Beach Matthew Arnold during one of his American 
lecture tours had been entertained by neighbois of 
the Pramptons Peter Lee Prampton s father had 
dined with the great man, and had repeated his con 
versation and imitated his accent at the family table 
Peter himself, as a boy of nineteen or so had gone 
to hear Arnold lecture That he thought with a 
smile was probably a good deal more than could be 
said for any of these poor hacks who had taken Pro- 
fessor Chartlys bait 

At the thought of Arnold he could still hear the 
carriage wheels grate on the pebbly road as he had 
dnven fifty odd years ago to the lecture in town 
the prospective Mrs Prampton beside him His fish 
mg rod lay under the seat He chuckled out loud as 
he remembered how a pound-and a half trout had 
jumped m the pool under the clattering planks of a 
bndge, and how he had pulled up the horse, jumped 
out and tned a cast while Miss Osgood sat scolding 
m the carriage and shivermg in the autumn air They 
had been just a httie late reachmg the lecture, but 
the trout, wrapped in damp leaves lay safely beside 
the rod 

It was queer that Dover Beach had not come 
more recently mto his mind Now that he turned his 
thoughts m that direction the poem was there in its 
entirety, waitmg to be put on again like a coat that 
has been worn many times with pleasure and acci 
dentally neglected for a while 

The sea of Faith was once too at the full 

How those old Victorian battles had raged about 
the Prampton table when he was a boy^ How the 
names of Arnold Huxley Darwin, Carlyle, Morris 
Ruskm had been pelted back and forth by the excited 
disputants ^ Literature and Dogma God and the 
Bible, Culture and Anarchy The familiar titles 
brought an odd image mto his mind the tall figure 
of his father stretching up to turn on the gas lamps 
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in the evening as the family sat down to dinnei the 
terrific pop of the pilot light as it exploded into a 
net of white flame shaped like a little beehive the 
buzz and whine of a jet turned up too high 

Ah love let us be true 

To one another ^ for the world vhich seems 

To he before us like a land of dreams 

So various so beautiful so new 

Hath really neither joy nor love nor light 

Nor certitude nor peace nor help for pain 

Peter Lee Prampton shivered in the warmth of his 
sunny library shivered with tliat flash of peiception 
into the past which sometimes enables a man to see 
how all tiiat has happened in his life for good oi ill 
turned on the narrowest edge of chance He lived 
again m the world of dreams that his own youth had 
spread befoie him a world truly vaiious beautiful 
and new full of piomise adventure and libeity of 
choice based on the opportunities which his fathei s 
wealth provided and holding out the prospect of a 
smooth advance into a distinguished career Then 
within six months all lavish demonstration that the 
world has neither ceititude not peace nor help foi 
pain his mothers death bv cancer his fathers 
financial overthiow and suicide the rum of his own 
smooth hopes and the prospect instead of a long 
hampered, and obscure fight toward his perhaps im- 
possible ambition He lived again through the night 
hours when he had tiamped out with himself the 
youthful question whether he could hold Miss Osgood 
to her promise in the face of such reversals And 
he did not forget how she took his long-sleepless face 
between her hands kissed him and smiled away his 
anxiety with unsteady lips Surely everyone discovers 
at some time or other that the world is not a place of 
certitude surely eveiyone cries out to some other 
human bemg for the fidelity which alone can make 
it so What more could be asked of a poet than to 
take so profound and universal an experience and 
turn it into lines that could still speak long after he 
and his age were dead^ 

The best of it was that no one could miss the 
human feeling the cry from the heart in Dovei 
Beach , it spoke so clearly and eloquently in a 
language everyone could undei stand in a form 
classically pure and simple Or did it^ Who could 
tell what any job lot of academicians might be 
trusted to see or fail to see^ And this assortment in 
Chardys package might be a queer kettle of fish^ 
Peter Lee Prampton had lived through the Yellow 
Book days of Art for Arts sake he had read the 
muckrakers and watched the use of the Marxists 
and the Freudians Could Dover Beach be con- 
demned as unsympathetic with labor? Could a 
neurosis or a complex be discovered in it? His heart 
sank at the sharp sudden conMCtion that indeed 


these and worse discoveiies about the poem might be 
seiiously advanced Well he had always tiled to 
go on the pimciple that eveiy school of criticism 
should be fiee to exercise anv sinceie claim on mens 
mterest and attention which it could win foi itself 
When he actually applied himself to the contents of 
Professoi Chartly s bale he would be as charitable as 
he could as receptive to light fiom any qiniter as 
he could bring himself to be 

But the task could wait He felt the need of a 
period of adjustment before he could appioach it 
widi leasonable equanimity And m the meanwhile 
he could indulge himself in some long needed edi 
tonal work on his dry fly book 



what Man Has Made of Man 
The Sorrows of Mans Estate 

We turn now to a new theme that of the sorrows of 
mans estate and here there is naturally no lack of 
materials We note that however the grounds for the 
condemnation of man s mhumanity to man may vary they 
are at bottom but different aspects of the same protest 
they stem from the humanistic concept of what man can 
be as the ideal to be attained and they therefore reject 
what man has made of himself or what has been made of 
him Best of all for mortals were it never to have been 
born nor to have seen the rays of the burning sun but if 
once bom to pass as soon as may be the gates of Hades 
and to he under a goodly heap of earth Thus com 
plained the Greek poet Theogms more than two millennia 
ago and his burden is echoed by Bacon 

What then remains but that we still should cry 
For being born or being bom to die? 

Behind Bacons despair is the idea that mans fate is 
irrevocably predetermmed and that he can face up to it 
only by yielding to it Not so says Blake 

Man was made for joy and woe 
And when this we rightly know 
Thro the world we safely go 

The fault is in man and being in man can be expunged 
by man 

Wlien gold and gems adorn the plough 
To peaceful arts shall Envy bow 

Wordsworth sees a harmony between man and nature 
or rather he sees man harmoniously in nature man s m 
humanity to man destroys that balance which can be re 
stored only when man submits to the healing minis 
tiations of nature In Hood s poem we hear the first cries 
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of protest against the injustices of an industrial system 
which destroys the weak 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river 
With many a light 
From window and casement 
From girret to basement 
She stood with amazement 
Houseless by night 

Longfellow utters a prophetic cry of rige against the 
pe'^secutions of a minority had he lived in our o\\ n times 
his poem could not have been more anguished in feeling 
Those who remember the picture of Whitman is a mile 
nurse tenderly healing the wounded soldiers in the Ci\ il 
War will recall the compassion expressed in his face 
here is the same compassion in his poem The Wound 
Dresser 

I thread my way through the hospitals 
The hurt and wounded I pacify with soothing hand 
I sit by the restless all the dark night some are so young 
Some suffer so much I recall the experience sweet and 
sad 

( Many a soldier s loving arms about this neck have cross d 
and rested 

Many a soldiers kiss dwells on these bearded lips ) 

Man calls to man says Whitman but Arnold reminds us 
that We mortal millions live alone and this is indeed 
the cry of our own times for the greater the means of 
communication between us the less we are able to reach 
each other in understanding We are separated from each 
other by seas of suspicion fear and hate 

“In Vitam Humanum” 

Francis Bacon 

The World s a bubble and the Life of Man 
Less than a span 

In his conception wretched from the womb 
So to the tomb 

Curst from his cradle and brought up to yeais 5 
With cares and fears 
Who then to fiail mortality shall trust 
But limns on watei oi but writes in dust 

Yet whilst with soiiow heie we live oppiest 

What life is best^ lo 

Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools 

The rural parts are turn d into a den 
Of savage men 

And where s a city from foul vice so fiee is 

But may be term d the worst of all the three^ 

Domestic cares afflict the husbands bed 
Or pains his head 


Those that li\ e single take it foi a curse 

Or do things worse 20 

Some would have childien those that ha\e them 
moan 

Oi wish them gone 

What is it then to have or have no wife 
But single thialdom 01 a double stiife? 

Oui own affections still at home to please 25 

Is a disease 

To cross the seas to any foieign soil 
Peril and toil 

Wais with then noise affright us when they ccise 
We are woise m peace — so 

What then remains but that we still should ciy 
For being born, or, being born, to die^ 


Auguries of Innocence 

William Blake 

To see a Woild in a giain of sand 
And a Heaven in a wild flower 
Hold Infinity m the palm of your hand, 

And Eternity in an houi 

A robin redbreast in a cage s 

Puts all Hea\ en in a rage 

A dove house fill d with doves and pigeons 

Shuddeis Hell thro all its regions 

A dog staiv d at his mastei s gate 

Predicts the rum of the State 10 

A horse misus d upon the road 

Calls to Heaven for human blood 

Each outcry of the hunted haie 

A fibre from the brain does tear 

A skylark wounded in the wing is 

A cherubim does cease to sing 

The game cock dipt and arm d for fight 

Does the ^ising sun affright 

Eveiv wolfs and lions howl 

Raises from Hell a Human soul 20 

The wild deer wandering here and there 
Keeps the Human soul from care 
The lamb misus d bieeds public strife 
And vet forgi\ es the butcher s knife 
The bat that flits at close of eve 25 

Has left the biain that won t believe 
The owl that calls upon die night 
Speaks the unbeliever s fright 
He who shall hurt the lirde wren 
Shall nevei be belov d by men oO 

He who the ox to wiath has mov d 
Shall never be by woman lov d 
The wanton bo)< tiiat kills the fly 
Shall feel the spider s enmity 
He who toiments the chafers sprite 


35 
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WcTves 1 bower in endless night 

The caterpilhi on the leaf 

Repeats to thee thy mothei s giief 

Kill not the moth noi butteiflv 

For the Last Judgment drivveth nigh 40 

He who shall tram the hoise to wai 

Shall never pass the polai bar 

The beggars dog and widows cat 

Feed them, and thou wilt giow fat 

The gnat that sings his summei s song 45 

Poison gets fiom Slanders tongue 

The poison of the snake and newt 

Is the sweat of Envy s foot 

The poison of the honey bee 

Is the artists jealousy so 

The prince s robes and beggai s rags 

Are toadstools on the miser s bags 

A truth that s told with bad intent 

Beats all the lies you can invent 

It is light it should be so 55 

Man was made for joy and woe 

And when this we rightly know 

Thro the world we safely go 

Joy and woe aie woven fine 

A clothing foi the soul divine 60 

Under e\eiy giief and pine 

Runs a joy with silken twine 

The babe is moie than swaddling bands 

Till oughout all these human lands 

Tools were made and bom were hands 6S 

Eveiy farmer understands 

Eveiy tear from every eye 

Becomes a babe in Eternity 

This is caught by Females bright, 

And return d to its own delight 70 

The bleat the bark, bellow and roai 

Are waves that beat on Heavens shoie 

The babe that weeps the rod beneath 

Wiites revenge in realms of death 

The beggar s rags fluttering in air 75 

Does to rags the heavens tear 

The soldier arm d with sword and gun 

Palsied strikes the summers sun 

The pool man s farthing is worth more 

Than all the gold on Afric s shore so 

One mite wmng from the labourei s hands 

Shall buy and sell the miser s lands 

Or if protected from on high 

Does that whole nation sell and buy 

He who mocks the infants faith 85 

Shall be mock d in Age and Death 

He who shall teach the child to doubt 

The rottmg grave shall ne er get out 

He who respects the infant s faith 

Triumphs over Hell and Death 90 

The child s toys and the old mans leasons 

Are the fruits of the two seasons 


The questioner, who sits so sly, 

Shall never know how to reply 

He who replies to woids of Doubt 95 

Doth put the light of knowledge out 

The strongest poison ever known 

Came from Caesars laurel crown 

Nought can defoim the human race 

Like to the armour s iron brace 100 

When gold and gems adorn the plough 

To peaceful arts shall Envy bow 

A iiddle or the crickets ciy 

Is to Doubt a fit reply 

The emmet s inch and eagle s mile 105 

Make lame Philosophy to smile 

He who doubts from what he sees 

Will ne er believe do what you please 

If the Sun and Moon should doubt 

Theyd immediately go out 110 

To be in a passion you good may do 

But no good if a passion is in you 

The whoie and gambler, by the state 

Licensed, build that nation s fate 

The harlots cry from stieet to street 

Shall weave Old England s winding sheet 115 

The winner s shout the loser s curse 

Dance before dead England s heaise 

Eveiy night and eveiy mom 

Some to miseiy aie born vo 

Every morn and eveiy night 

Some are born to sweet delight 

Some are born to sweet delight 

Some are born to endless night 

We are led to believe a he i'?s 

When we see not thro the eye 

'WTiich was born in a night, to peiish in a night 

When the Soul slept in beams of light 

God appears, and God is Light 

To those poor souls who dwell in Night 130 

But does a Human Form display 

To those who dwell in realms of Day 

Lines Written in Early 
Spring 

William Wordsworth 

I heaid a thousand blended notes 
While m a grove I sat reclined 
In that sweet mood when pleasant tlioughts 
Bung sad thoughts to the mind 

To her fair works did Natuie link 5 

The human soul that through me ran 
And much it gneved my heart to think 
What man has made of man 
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Through piimrose tufts in that green bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths lo 

And tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it bieathes 

The birds around me hopped and played 
Then thoughts I cannot measure — 

But the least motion which they made is 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure 

The budding twigs spread out then fan, 

To catch the breezy air, 

And I must think do all I can 

That there was pleasure there 20 

If this belief from heaven be sent. 

If such be Nature s holy plan 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man^ 


Observations Prefixed 
to “Lyrical Ballads” 

W tlham W ordsworth 

Coleridge is without question the most important and 
most influential aesthetician of the English romantic 
movement and it is perhaps not too much to say tliat 
he stands in the same relation to modern criticism that 
Aristotle stood m relation to the criticism up to Coleridge 
himself Unfortunately Coleridge did not produce a 
systematic and unified body of criticism with the result 
that there is still considerable uncertainty as to his final 
position on a number of crucial points On the other 
hand Wordsworth who did not pretend to the role of 
critic in the Preface to The Lyrical Ballads did set down 
statements about the role of the poet and the mode of 
operation and function of poetry which while philo 
sophically less well founded than Coleridge s insights do 
clearly explain what the romantic poets were trying to 
achieve and why It will be seen that Wordsworth wrote 
with a program defimtely in mind but one may very well 
ask — as one does about Poe s Philosophy of Composition 
— whether the impulse to write as he did came first and 
the critical justification only afterwards Nevertheless 
Wordsworth s observations do draw a sharp Ime between 
the aims and methods of the neoclassical poets against 
whom the romantics revolted and the implications of this 
revolt have been far reaching still affecting the creation 
of hterature today In any event a reading of the Preface 
ought to put an end to the notion of the romantic poet 


as a stair) eyed rebel giving undisciplined vent to his 
feehngs and emotions 

T« FIRST volume of these Poems has alieady been 
submitted to general peiusal It was published as 
an experiment which I hoped might be of some 
use to asceitam how fai by fitting to metiical ar 
langement a selection of the real language of men 
in a state of vivid sensation that sort of pleasure 
and that quantity of pleasure may be imparted 
which a Poet may lationally endeavour to impart 

I had foimed no very inaccurate estimate of the 
probable effect of those Poems I flattered mvself 
that they who should be pleased with them would 
lead them with more than common pleasuie and, 
on the other hand I was well awaie that by those 
who should dislike them they would be read with 
more than common dislike The result has diflPered 
from my expectation in this only that a greater 
number have been pleased than I ventured to hope 
I should please 

Several of my Friends are anxious for the success 
of these Poems fiom a belief that if the views with 
which they were composed were mdeed realized a 
class of Poetry would be produced well adapted to 
mteiest mankmd permanently and not unimportant 
in the quahty and in the multiphcity of its moral 
relations and on this account they have advised me 
to piefix a systematic defence of the theory upon 
which the Poems were written But I was unwilling 
to imdertake the task knowmg that on this occa- 
sion the Reader would look coldly upon my argu- 
ments since I might be suspected of having been 
prmcipally influenced by the selfish and foolish hope 
of reasoning him mto an approbation of these partic- 
ular Poems and I was still moie unwilling to under- 
take the task because adequately to display the 
opinions and fuUy to enforce the arguments would 
requne a space wholly disproportionate to a preface 
For to treat the subject with the clearness and co- 
herence of which it IS susceptible it would be 
necessary to give a full account of the present state 
of the public taste m this country and to determme 
how far this taste is healthy or depraved which, 
again could not be determined without pointing out 
in what manner language and the human mmd act 
and re act on each other, and without retracing the 
revolutions not of hteiature alone but likewise of 
society itself I have therefore altogether declmed 
to enter regularly upon this defence yet I am 
sensible, that there would be somethmg hke impro 
pnety m abruptly obtrudmg upon the Public, with 
out a few words of introduction Poems so mateiially 
diflFerent fiom those upon which general approbation 
IS at piesent bestowed 

It is supposed that by the act of writing m verse 
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an Author makes a foimal engagement that he will 
gratify certain known habits of association that he 
not only thus apprises the Readei that certain classes 
of ideas and expressions will be found m his book 
but that others will be caiefully excluded This ex 
ponent or symbol held foith by metrical language 
must in different eias of hteiature have excited very 
diffeient expectations foi example in the age of 
Catullus Terence and Lucretius and that of Statius 
or Claudian and in oui own country in the age of 
Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletchei and that 
of Donne and Cowley oi Dryden or Pope I will 
not take upon me to determine the exact import of 
the promise which, by the act of writing in verse 
an Author m the present day makes to his readei 
but it will undoubtedly appear to many persons that 
I have not fulfilled the teims of an engagement thus 
voluntarily contracted Thev who have been accus- 
tomed to the gaudmess and mane phraseology of 
many modem writers if they persist in reading this 
book to its conclusion will, no doubt frequently 
have to struggle with feelings of strangeness and 
awkwardness they will look round for poetry, and 
will be induced to mquire by what species of cour- 
tesy these attempts can be permitted to assume that 
title I hope therefore the reader will not censuie 
me for attemptmg to state what I have proposed to 
myself to perform and also (as far as the limits of 
a preface will permit) to explain some of the chief 
reasons which have determined me in the choice of 
my purpose that at least he may be spared any un 
pleasant feelmg of disappointment and that I mv 
self may be protected from one of the most dishon 
ourable accusations which cm be brought against 
an Author namely, that of an indolence which pre 
vents him from endeavouring to ascertain what is 
his duty, 01 when his duty is ascertained prevents 
him from performing it 

The principal object then proposed in these 
Poems was to choose incidents and situations from 
common life and to relate or describe them through 
out as far as was possible in a selection of language 
really used by men and at the same time to thiow 
over them a ceitain colouring of imagination 
whereby oidinaiy things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual aspect and further and above 
all to make these incidents and situations interesting 
by tracing in them truly though not ostentatiouslv 
the primary laws of oui nature chiefly as far as 
regards the manner m which we associate ideas in 
a state of excitement Humble and rustic life was 
generallv chosen because in that condition the 
essential passions of the heart find a better soil in 
which thev can attain their matuiity are less under 
restraint and speak a plainer and more emphatic 
language because m that condition of life our ele 
mentary feelings coexist m a state of greater simplic- 


ity and consequently may be more accurately con 
templated and more forcibly communicated because 
the manners of luial life germinate from those ele 
mental y feelings and from the necessary character 
of rural occupations are more easily comprehended 
and are more durable and lastly because m that 
condition the passions of men me incorporated with 
the beautiful and permanent forms of nature The 
language too of these men has been adopted (pun 
fied indeed fiom what appear to be its real defects 
fiom all lasting and rational causes of dislike or 
disgust) because such men hourly communicate with 
the best objects from which the best part of Ian 
guage is oiiginally derived and because from their 
rank in society and the sameness and narrow circle 
of their Intel course, being less imder the influence 
of social vanity they convey their feelings and no- 
tions in simple and unelaborated expressions Ac 
cordingly such a language arising out of repeated 
experience and legular feelings is a more permanent, 
and a far more philosophical language than that 
which is frequently substituted for it by Poets who 
think that they are conferrmg honour upon them 
selves and then ait, in proportion as they separate 
themselves from the sympathies of men and indulge 
in arbitrary and capricious habits of expression in 
ordei to fuinish food for fickle tastes and fickle 
appetites of their own creation ^ 

I cannot however be insensible to the present 
outcry against the triviality and meanness both of 
thought and language which some of my contempo 
raries have occasionally mtroduced into their met 
rical compositions and I acknowledge that this 
defect where it exists is more dishonourable to the 
Writer s own character than false refinement or arbi 
trary innovation though I should contend at the 
same time that it is far less pernicious in the sum 
of its consequences From such verses the Poems in 
these volumes will be found distmguished at least 
by one mark of difference that each of them has a 
worthy purpose Not that I always began to write 
with a distinct purpose formerly conceived but 
habits of meditation have I trust so prompted and 
legulated my feelings that my descriptions of such 
objects as strongly excite those feelmgs will be 
found to carry along with them a pwpose If this 
opinion be erroneous I can have little light to the 
name of a Poet For all good poetry is the sponta 
neous overflow of powerful feelings and though this 
be true. Poems to which any value can be attached 
were never produced on any variety of subjects but 
by a man who, bemg possessed of more than usual 
organic sensibihty, had also thought long and 
deeply For our continued mfluxes of feeling are 

1 It IS worth while here to obsei ve that the affecting pai ts of 
Chaucer are almost alwavs expressed m language pure and uni 
versally intelligible even to this day 
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modified and directed by our thoughts which are 
indeed the lepiesentatives of all our past feelings 
and, as by contemplating the i elation of these gen 
eral representatives to each other we discover what 
is really important to men so by the repetition and 
continuance of this act our feelings will be con 
nected with impoitant subjects till at length if we 
be originally possessed of much sensibility such 
habits of mind will be pioduced that by obeymg 
blindly and mechanically the impulses of those hab 
its we shall describe objects and utter sentiments 
of such a natuie and in such connexion with each 
othei that the understanding of the Reader must 
necessaiily be in some degree enlightened and his 
affections strengthened and purified 

It has been said that each of these poems has a 
purpose Another circumstance must be mentioned 
which distinguishes these Poems from the popular 
Poetry of the day it is this, that the feelmg therein 
developed gives importance to the action and situa 
tion and not the action and situation to the feeling 
A sense of false modesty shall not prevent me 
fiom asserting that the Readers attention is pointed 
to this maik of distinction far less for the sake of 
these particular Poems than from the general im 
portance of the subject The subject is indeed im 
portant^ For the human mmd is capable of bemg 
excited without the application of gross and violent 
stimulants and he must have a very faint perception 
of its beauty and dignity who does not know this 
and who does not further know that one bemg is 
elevated above another, in propoition as he pos 
sesses this capability It has therefore appeared to 
me that to endeavour to produce or enlarge this 
capability is one of the best services in which at 
any period a Writer can be engaged but this serv- 
ice excellent at all times is especially so at the 
present day For a multitude of causes, unknown 
to former times aie now acting with a combmed 
force to blunt the discriminating powers of the 
mind, and unfittmg it for aU voluntary exertion to 
reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor The 
most effective of these causes are the great national 
events which aie daily taking place and the m 
creasing accumulation of men m cities where the 
uniformity of their occupations produces a cravmg 
for extraordinary incident, which the lapid com 
mumcation of intelligence hourly gratifies To this 
tendency of life and manners the literature and 
theatrical exhibitions of the country have conformed 
themselves The invaluable works of our elder writ 
ers I had almost said the works of Shakespeare and 
Milton are dnven into neglect by frantic novels, 
sickly and stupid German Tragedies and deluges of 
idle and extravagant stories m veise — ^When I think 
upon this degrading thirst after outrageous stimula 
tion, I am almost ashamed to have spoken of the 


feeble endeavour made in these volumes to counter 
act it and reflectmg upon the magnitude of the 
general evil I should be oppiessed with no dishon- 
ourable melancholy, had I not a deep impression of 
certam inherent and indestructible qualities of the 
human mind and likewise of certain powers m the 
great and peimanent objects that act upon it which 
are equally mherent and indestructible and were 
there not added to this impression a behef that the 
time IS approachmg when the evil will be systemat- 
ically opposed bv men of greater powers, and with 
far more distinguished success 

Havmg dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim 
of these Poems I shall request the Reader s permis 
sion to apprise him of a few circumstances relating 
to their style in order among other reasons that he 
may not censure me for not havmg performed what 
I never attempted The Reader will find that per- 
somfications of abstract ideas rarely occur in these 
volumes and are utterly rejected as an ordinary de- 
vice to elevate the style and raise it above prose 
My purpose was to imitate and, as far as possible 
to adopt the very language of men and assuredly 
such personifications do not make any natural or 
regular part of that language They are indeed a 
figure of speech occasionally prompted by passion 
and I have made use of them as such but have 
endeavoured utterly to reject them as a mechanical 
device of style or as a family language which Writ- 
ers m metre seem to lay claim to by presciiption I 
have wished to keep the Reader in the company of 
flesh and blood persuaded that by so doing I shall 
interest him Others who pursue a different track 
will mterest him likewise, I do not mterfere with 
their claim but wish to prefer a claim of my own 
There will also be found in these volumes little of 
what IS usually called poetic diction as much pams 
has been taken to avoid it as is ordmarily taken to 
produce it, this has been done for the leason already 
alleged to bring my language near to the language 
of men, and further because the pleasure which I 
have proposed to myself to rnipart is of a kmd very 
different from that which is supposed by many per 
sons to be the pioper object of poetry Without bemg 
culpably particular I do not know how to give my 
Reader a more exact notion of the style in which it 
was my wish and intention to write than bv inform 
mg him that I have at all times endeavouied to look 
steadily at my subject consequently, theie is I hope 
in these Poems little falsehood of description and 
my ideas are expressed m language fitted to their 
respective importance Somethmg must have been 
gamed by this practice, as it is friendly to one prop- 
erty of all good poetry, namely good sense but it 
has necessaiily cut me off from a large portion of 
phrases and figures of speech which fiom father to 
son have long been regarded as the common inher- 
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itance of Poets I have also thought it expedient to 
restrict myself still further, having abstamed from 
the use of many expressions in themselves proper 
and beautiful but which have been foolishly re 
peated by bad Poets till such feelmgs of disgust are 
connected with them as it is scarcely possible by any 
art of association to overpower 

If m a poem there should be found a series of 
Imes, or even a single hne in which the language 
though naturally arranged, and according to the 
strict laws of metre, does not difiFer from that of 
prose there is a numerous class of critics, who when 
they stumble upon these prosaisms, as they call them 
imagine that they have made a notable discovery 
and exult over the Poet as over a man ignorant of 
his own profession Now these men would establish 
a canon of criticism which the Reader will conclude 
he must utterly reject, if he wishes to be pleased 
with these volumes And it would be a most easy 
task to prove to him that not only the language of 
a large portion of every good poem even of the 
most elevated character, must necessarily except 
with reference to the metre m no lespect differ from 
that of good prose but likewise that some of the 
most interesting parts of the best poems will be found 
to be strictly the language of prose when prose is 
well written The truth of this assertion might be 
demonstrated by innumerable passages from almost 
all the poetical writings even of Milton himself To 
illustrate the subject m a general manner I will 
here adduce a short composition of Gray who was 
at the head of those who, by their reasonings, have 
attempted to widen the space of separation betwixt 
Prose and Metrical composition and was more than 
any other man curiously elaborate in the structure 
of his own poetic diction 

In vam to me the smiling mornings shine 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire 
The birds in vam their amorous descant join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire 
These ears alas! for other notes repine 
A dvffetent obfect do these eyes require 
My lonely anguish melts no heart hut mine 
And in my breast the imperfect pys expire 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer 
And new born pleasure brings to happier men 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear 
To warm their httle loves the birds complain 
J fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear 
And weep the more became I weep in mm 

It will easily be perceived, that the only part of 
this Sonnet which is of any value is the Imes printed 
in Itahcs it is equally obvious that, except in the 
rhyme, and in the use of the smgle word fmitless 
for fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, the language 


of these lines does m no respect differ fiom that of 
prose 

By the foregoing quotation it has been shown that 
language of Prose may yet be well adapted to 
Poetry and it was previously asserted that a large 
portion of the language of every good poem can in 
no respect differ fiom that of good Prose We will 
go further It may be safely aiSBrmed that theie 
neither is, nor can be any essential difference be 
tween the language of prose and metrical composi 
tion We are fond of tracing the resemblance be 
tween Poetry and Painting, and accordingly we 
call them Sisters but where shall we find bonds of 
connexion suflficiently strict to typify the afifimty be 
twixt metrical and prose composition^ They both 
speak by and to the same organs, the bodies in 
which both of them are clothed may be said to be 
of the same substance their affections are kmdred 
and almost identical not necessarily differing even 
in degree, Poetry^ sheds no tears such as Angels 
weep but natural and human tears she can boast 
of no celestial ichor that distinguishes her vital juices 
from those of prose the same human blood circu 
lates through the veins of them both 

If It be affirmed that rhyme and metrical arrange 
ment of themselves constitute a distinction which 
overturns what has just been said on the strict af 
finity of metrical language with that of prose and 
paves the way for other artificial distmctions which 
the mind voluntarily admits I answer that the Ian 
guage of such Poetry as is here recommended is as 
far as possible a selection of the language really 
spoken by men that this selection wherever it is 
made witii true taste and feehng, will of itself form 
a distinction far greater than would at first be imag 
med and will entirely separate the composition 
from the vulgarity and meanness of ordinary hfe 
and if metre be superadded thereto I believe that 
a dissimilitude will be produced altogether sufficient 
for the gratification of a rational mind What other 
distmction would we have^ Whence is it to come^ 
And where is it to exist^^ Not surely where the Poet 
speaks through the mouths of his characters it can 
not be necessary here either for elevation of style, 
or any of its supposed ornaments for, if the Poets 
subject be judiciously chosen it will naturally and 
upon fit occasion, lead him to passions the Ian 
guage of which, if selected truly and judiciously 
must necessarily be dignified and variegated, and 

s I here use the word Poetry (though against my own judge 
ment) as opposed to the word Prose and synonymous with metrical 
composition But much confusion has been introduced into criticism 
bv this contradistinction of Poetry and Prose instead of the more 
philosophical one of Poetry and Matter of Fact or Science The 
only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre nor is this in truth a stnct 
antithesis because lines and passages of metre so naturally occur 
in writing prose that it would be scarcely possible to avoid them 
even were it desirable 
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alive With metaphors and figures I forbear to speak 
of an incongruity which would shock the intelhgent 
Reader should the Poet mterweave anv foreign 
splendoui of his own with that which tlie passion 
naturally suggests it is suflScient to say that such 
addition is unnecessary And surely it is more 
probable that those passages which with propriety 
abound with metaphors and figuies will have then 
due effect, if upon other occasions where the pas 
sions are of a milder chaiacter the style also be 
subdued and tempeiate 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the 
Poems now presented to the Reader must depend 
entirely on ]ust notions upon this subject and as it 
IS m itself of high importance to our taste and moral 
feelmgs I cannot content myself with these detached 
remarks And if in what I am about to say, it shall 
appear to some that my labour is unnecessary and 
that I am like a man fighting a battle without ene 
mies such peisons may be reminded, that whatever 
be the language outwardly holden by men, a prac 
tical faith in the opinions which I am wishing to 
estabhsh is almost unknown If my conclusions are 
admitted, and carried as far as they must be carried 
if admitted at all our judgements concerning the 
works of the greatest Poets both ancient and modem 
will be far different from what they are at present 
both when we praise and when we censure and our 
moral feelmgs mfluencmg and mfluenced by these 
judgements will I believe be corrected and purified 

Taking up the subject then upon general grounds 
let me ask what is meant by the word Poet^ What 
IS a Poet^ To whom does he address himself^ And 
what language is to be expected from him^^ — He is a 
man speaking to men a man, it is true endowed 
with moie lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and 
tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human 
nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than are 
supposed to be common among mankmd a man 
pleased with his own passions and volitions and who 
lejoices more than other men m the spirit of life 
that IS in him delightmg to contemplate similar 
volitions and passions as manifested in the goings on 
of the Universe, and habitually impelled to create 
them where he does not find them To these qual 
ities he has added a disposition to be affected more 
than other men by absent thmgs as if they were 
present an ability of conjurmg up m himself pas- 
sions which are indeed far from bemg the same as 
those produced by real events yet (especially in 
those paits of the general sympathy which are pleas 
mg and delightful) do more nearly resemble the 
passions produced by real events, than anythmg 
which, from the motions of their own mmds merely 
other men are accustomed to feel m themselves — 
whence, and from practice, he has acquired a greater 


readiness and power in expressmg what he thinks 
and feels and especially those thoughts and feelings 
which by his own choice or from the stiucture of 
his own mind arise m him without immediate ex 
teinal excitement 

But whatever portion of this faculty we may sup 
pose even the greatest Poet to possess there cannot 
be a doubt that the language which it will suggest 
to him must often in hvelmess and truth fall shoit 
of that which is uttered by men in real life under 
the actual pressure of those passions certain shadows 
of which the Poet thus produces or feels to be pro 
duced in himself 

Howevei exalted a notion we would wish to cher 
ish of the chaiacter of a Poet it is obvious that 
while he describes and imitates passions his em 
plo)/ment is in some degree mechanical compaied 
with the freedom and power of real and substantial 
action and suffeimg So that it will be the wish of 
the Poet to bung his feelmgs near to those of the 
peisons whose feelings he describes nay for short 
spaces of time perhaps to let himself slip into an 
entue delusion and even confound and identify his 
own feelmgs with theiis modifying only the Ian 
guage which is thus suggested to him by a con 
sideration that he describes for a particular purpose 
that of givmg pleasure Here then, he will apply 
the principle of selection which has been already 
insisted upon He will depend upon this for remov 
mg what would otherwise be painful or disgusting 
in the passion he will feel that there is no necessity 
to trick out or to elevate nature and the more m 
dustnously he apphes this principle the deeper will 
be his faith that no words which hts fancy oi imag- 
ination can suggest, will be to be compared with 
those which are the emanations of realitv and truth 

But it may be said by those who do not object 
to the general spirit of these remarks that as it is 
impossible for the Poet to produce upon all occasions 
language as exquisitely fitted for the passion as that 
which the real passion itself suggests it is proper 
that he should consider himself as m the situation 
of a translator who does not scruple to substitute 
excellencies of another kmd for those which are 
unattainable by him, and endeavours occasionally to 
surpass his original in order to make some amends 
for the general mferioritv to which he feels that he 
must submit But this would be to encourage idle- 
ness and unmanly despair Further it is the language 
of men who speak of what they do not understand 
who talk of Poetry as of a matter of amusement and 
idle pleasure, who will converse with us as gravely 
about a taste for Poetry, as they express it, as if it 
were a thing as mdifferent as a taste for rope danc- 
mg or Frontimac or Sheiry Aristotle I have been 
told has said, that Poetry is the most philosophic of 
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all writing it is so its object is truth, not individuil 
and local but general and operative not standing 
upon external testimony but earned alive into the 
heart bv passion truth which is its own testimony 
which gives competence and confidence to the tii 
bunal to which it appeals, and receives them fiom 
the same tnbunal Poetry is the image of man and 
nature The obstacles which stand m the way of the 
fidelity of the Biographer and Historian and of thei»* 
consequent utility aie incalculably gi eater than 
those which are to be encountered by the Poet who 
compiehends the dignity of his art The Poet writes 
under one restriction only, namelv the necessitv of 
givmg immediate pleasure to a human Being pos- 
sessed of that information which may be expected 
from him not as a lawyer a physician a marinei 
an astronomer, or a natural philosophei but as a 
Man Except this one restriction there is no object 
standing between the Poet and the image of things 
between this, and the Biographer and Histoiian 
there are a thousand 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate 
pleasure be considered as a degradation of the Poet s 
art It IS far otherwise It is an acknowledgement of 
the beauty of the universe an acknowledgement the 
more sincere because not formal but indirect it is 
a task light and easy to him who looks at the world 
in the spiiit of love further it is a homage paid 
to the native and naked dignity of man to the grand 
elementary principle of pleasure by which he 
knows and feels and lives and moves We have 
no sympathy but what is propagated bv pleasure I 
would not be misunderstood but wherever we sym 
pathize with pain it will be found that the sym 
pathy IS produced and carried on by subtle combina 
tions with pleasure We have no knowledge that 
IS no general prmciples drawn from the contempla- 
tion of particulai facts but what has been built up 
by pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone The 
Man of science, the Chemist and Mathematician 
whatever diflBculties and disgusts they may have had 
to struggle with know and feel this However pain- 
ful may be the objects with which the Anatomists 
knowledge is connected he feels that his knowledge 
is pleasure and where he has no pleasure he has no 
knowledge What then does the Poet^ He considers 
man and the objects that surround him as acting 
and reactmg upon each other so as to produce an 
mfinite complexity of pain and pleasure he considers 
man m his own nature and in his ordinary life as 
contemplatmg this with a certain quantity of imme- 
diate knowledge, with certain convictions intuitions 
and deductions which from habit acquire the quality 
of mtuitions he considers him as looking upon this 
complex scene of ideas and sensations and finding 
everywhere objects that immediately excite m him 


sympathies which fiom the necessities of his nature 
ire accompanied by an ovei balance of enjoyment 
To this knowledge which all men carry about 
with them and to these sympathies m which with 
out any other discipline than that of our daily life 
we are fitted to take delight the Poet pimcipally 
diiects his attention He consideis man and nature 
as essentiallv adapted to each other, and the mind of 
man as naturally the mirroi of the fairest and most 
interesting properties of nature And thus the Poet 
piompted by his feeling of pleasure which accom 
panics him through the whole course of his studies 
conveises with general nature with aflFections akin 
to those which through labour and length of time, 
the Man of science has laised up in himself by 
conveising with those particular parts of nature 
which are the objects of his studies The knowledge 
both of the Poet and the Man of science is pleasure 
but the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a 
necessary part of oui existence our natural and un- 
alienable inheritance the other is a personal and 
individual acquisition, slow to come to us and bv 
no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with 
our fellow-beings The Man of science seeks truth 
as a remote and unknown benefactor he cherishes 
and loves it in his solitude the Poet singing a song 
in which all human beings join with him rejoices 
m the presence of truth as our visible friend and 
hourly companion Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge it is the impassioned expres 
Sion which is in the countenance of all Science 
Emphatically may it be said of the Poet as Shakes 
peare hath said of man, that he looks before and 
after He is the rock of defence for human nature 
an upholdei and preserver carrymg everywhere 
with him relationship and love In spite of differ 
ence of soil and chmate of language and manners 
of laws and customs m spite of thmgs silently gone 
out of mind and things violently destroyed, the Poet 
bmds together by passion and knowledge the vast 
empire of human society as it is spread over the 
whole earth, and over all time The objects of the 
Poet s thoughts are everywhere though the eyes and 
senses of man are it is true his favourite guides vet 
he will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere 
of sensation in which to move his wings Poetry is 
the first and last of all knowledge — ^it is as immortal 
as the heart of man If the labours of Men of science 
should ever create any material revolution direct oi 
indirect, m our condition, and m the impressions 
which we habitually receive the Poet will sleep then 
no more than at present he will be ready to follow 
the steps of the Man of science not only m those 
general indirect effects, but he will be at his side 
carrymg sensation mto the midst of the objects of 
the science itself The remotest discoveries of the 
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Chemist the Botanist oi Mineralogist will be as 
proper objects of the Poets ait as any upon which it 
can be employed if the time should e\ er come when 
these things shall be familiar to us and the relations 
under which they are contemplated by the followeis 
of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering 
beings If the time should ever come when what is 
now called science, thus familiaiized to men shall 
be ready to put on as it weie a foim of flesh and 
blood the Poet will lend his divine spiiit to aid the 
tiansfiguration and will welcome the Being thus 
produced as a deai and genuine inmate of the 
household of man — It is not then to be supposed 
that any one who holds that sublime notion of 
Poetiv which I have attempted to convey will bieak 
in upon the sanctity and truth of his pictures by 
tiansitory and accidental ornaments and endeavoui 
to excite admiration of himself by arts the necessit\ 
of which must manifestly depend upon the assumed 
meanness of his subject 

What has been thus far said applies to Poetr^ in 
general but especially to those parts of composition 
where the Poet speaks through the mouths of his 
characters and upon this point it appeals to authoi 
ize the conclusion that there are few peisons of 
good sense who would not allow that the dramatic 
parts of composition are defective in proportion as 
they deviate from the real language of nature and 
aie coloured by a diction of the Poets ovm either 
pecuhai to him as an individual Poet or belonging 
simply to Poets m general, to a body of men who 
from the circumstance of then compositions being in 
metre it is expected wiU employ a particular Ian 
guage 

It IS not then m the diamatic parts of composi 
tion that we look for this distinction of language 
but still it may be proper and necessary where the 
Poet speaks to us in his own person and character 
To this I answer by referrmg the Reader to the 
description before given of a Poet Among the qual 
ities there enumerated as prmcipally conducmg to 
foim a Poet is implied nothing diffeimg in kind 
fiom othei men but only in degiee The sum of 
what was said is that the Poet is chiefl\ distiu 
guished from other men by a gi eater piomptness to 
think and feel without immediate external excite 
ment, and a greater power in expressmg such 
tlioughts and feelmgs as are pioduced in him m 
that manner But these passions and thoughts and 
feelings are the general passions and thoughts and 
feelings of men And with what aie the) connected^ 
Undoubtedly with our moral sentiments and animal 
sensations and with the causes which excite these 
with the operations of the elements and the appear 
ances of the visible umveise with storm and sun 


shine with the i evolutions of the seisons with cold 
and heat with loss of friends and kindied vith m- 
juries and resentments gratitude and hope with 
fear and soriow These and the like aie the sensa 
tions and objects which the Poet describes as they 
aie the sensations of other men and the objects 
which interest them The Poet thinks and feels in 
the spiiit of humm pissions How then can his 
language differ in anv material degree fiom that of 
all other men who feel vividly and see clearly^ It 
might be pioved thit it is impossible But supposing 
that this were not the case the Poet might then be 
allowed to use a peculnr language when expressing 
his feelings for his own gratification, or that of men 
like himself But Poets do not wiite for Poets alone 
but for men Unless theiefore we aie advocates for 
that admiration which subsists upon ignorance and 
that pleasure which arises from heaiing what we do 
not understand the Poet must descend from this 
supposed height and m order to excite rational 
sympathy he must express himself as other men 
express themselves To this it may be added that 
while he is only selecting from the real language of 
men oi which amounts to the same thing com 
posing accurately m the spiiit of such selection he 
IS treading upon safe ground and we know whit 
we aie to expect fiom him Our feelmgs are the 
same with respect to metre for as it may be p oper 
to remind the Readei the distinction of metie is 
legulai and uniform and not like that which is 
pioduced by what is usually called poetic diction 
arbitraiy and subject to infinite capiices upon which 
no calculation whatever can be made In the one 
case the Reader is utteily at the meicv of the Poet 
respectmg what imagery or diction he may choose 
to connect with the passion whereas m the other 
the metie obeys certain laws to which the Poet and 
Reader both willingly submit because they aie cer 
tarn and because no mterference is made by them 
with the passion but such as the concurring testi- 
mony of ages has shown to heighten and improve 
the pleasuie which co-exists with it 

It will now be pi oper to ansvei an obvious ques 
tion namely Why professing these opinions have 
I wiitten in verse^ To this in addition to such 
answei as is included in what has been ilready said, 

I leply in the fiist place Because howevei I may 
have restricted myself there is still left open to me 
what confessedly constitutes the most valuable ob- 
ject of aU writmg whether m prose or verse the 
great and universal passions of men the most gen- 
eral and mterestmg of their occupations and the 
entire world of nature before me — to supply endless 
combinations of forms and imagery Now supposing 
for a moment that whatever is interesting m these 
objects may be as vividly described ui prose why 
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should I be condemned for attempting to supeiadd 
to such description the charm which by the consent 
of all nations is acknowledged to exist in metucal 
language? To this, by such as aie yet unconvinced 
it may be answeied that a very small part of tlie 
pleasure given by Poetiy depends upon the metre, 
and that it is injudicious to write in metre unless it 
be accompanied with the other artificial distinctions 
of style with which metie is usually accompanied 
and that by such deviation more will be lost from 
the shock which will thereby be given to the Readei s 
associations than will be counterbalanced by any 
pleasuie which he can derive from the general power 
of numbeis In answer to those who still contend 
for the necessity of accompan)ing metie with cer 
tarn appropriate colours of style in Older to the ac 
complishment of its appropiiate end, and who also 
in my opmion, gieatly underrate the power of metre 
in itself it might perhaps, as far as relates to these 
Volumes, have been almost sufiScient to observe that 
poems are extant written upon more humble sub- 
jects and m a still more naked and simple style 
which have continued to give pleasure from gen- 
eration to generation Now if nakedness and sim- 
plicity be a defect the fact here mentioned affoids 
a strong presumption that poems somewhat less 
naked and simple are capable of affording pleasure 
at the present day and what I wish chiefly to at- 
tempt at present, was to justify myself for having 
written under the impression of this belief 

But various causes might be pomted out why 
when the style is manly and the subject of some im 
portance words metrically arranged will long con 
tinue to impart such a pleasure to mankmd as he 
who pioves the extent of that pleasure will be desu 
ous to impart The end of Poetry is to pioduce ex 
citement in co existence with an overbalance of 
pleasuie, but, by the supposition, excitement is an 
unusual and irregular state of tiie mind ideas and 
feelings do not in that state, succeed each other m 
accustomed order If the words however, by which 
this excitement is produced be m themselves power 
ful or the images and feelings have an undue pro 
portion of pain connected 'with them, there is some 
danger that the excitement may be carried beyond 
its pioper bounds Now the co presence of something 
regulai, somethmg to which the mind has been ac 
customed in various moods and in a less excited 
state cannot but have great efiBcacy in tempermg 
and restraining the passion by an inter texture of 
oidinary feeling and of feeling not strictly and 
necessarily connected with the passion This is un 
questionably true and hence though the opmion 
will at first appear paradoxical from the tendency 
of metie to divest language, in a certam degree of 
its reality, and thus to throw a sort of half conscious 
ness of unsubstantial existence over the whole com 


position there can be little doubt but that more 
pathetic situations and sentiments, that is, those 
which have a greater proportion of pain connected 
with them may be endured m metrical composition 
especially in rhyme than in prose The metre of the 
old ballads is very artless yet they con tarn many 
passages which would illustrate this opinion and I 
hope if the following Poems be attentively peiused 
similar instances will be found m them This opinion 
may be further illustrated by appealing to the 
Reader s own experience of the reluctance with 
which he comes to the le-peiusal of the distressful 
parts of Clarissa Harlowe oi The Gamester while 
Shakespeare s writings in the most pathetic scenes 
never act upon us as pathetic, beyond the bounds 
of pleasure — an effect which in a much greater 
degree than might at first be imagined is to be 
ascribed to small but continual and regular im 
pulses of pleasurable surprise from the metrical ar 
rangement — On the other hand (what it must be 
allowed will much more frequently happen) if the 
Poets words should be incommensurate with the 
passion and inadequate to raise the Readei to a 
height of desirable excitement then (unless the 
Poets choice of his metre has been grossly injudi 
Clous ) in the feelmgs of pleasure which the Reader 
has been accustomed to connect with metre m gen 
eral and m the feeling whether cheerful oi melan 
choly which he has been accustomed to connect 
with that particular movement of metre there will 
be found something which will greatly contribute 
to impait passion to the words and to effect the 
complex end which the Poet proposes to himself 
If I had undertaken a systematic defence of the 
theory here maintained it would have been my duty 
to develop the various causes upon which the 
pleasure received from metrical language depends 
Among the chief of these causes is to be reckoned 
a prmciple which must be well known to those who 
have made any of the Arts the object of accurate 
reflection namely, the pleasure which the mind 
derives from the perception of similitude m dis- 
similitude This principle is the great spring of the 
activity of our minds and their chief feeder From 
this principle the direction of the sexual appetite 
and all the passions connected with it take then 
origin it IS the life of our ordinary conversation 
and upon the accuracy with which similitude in dis 
similitude and dissimilitude in similitude are per- 
ceived, depend our taste and our moral feelings It 
would not be a useless employment to apply this 
principle to the consideration of metre and to show 
that metre is hence enabled to afford much pleasure 
and to point out m what manner that pleasure is 
produced But my limits will not permit me to entei 
upon this subject and I must content myself with a 
general summary 
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I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings it takes its origin from emotion 
recollected in tianquillity the emotion is contem 
plated till by a species of reaction the tianquillity 
gradually disappears and an emotion, kindred to 
Qiat which was before the subject of contemplation 
IS gradually produced and does itself actually exist 
in the mmd In this mood successful composition 
generally begins and m a mood similar to this it is 
carried on but the emotion, of whatever kind, and 
in whatever degree, from various causes is qualified 
by vaiious pleasures, so that in describing any pas 
sions whatsoever, which are voluntaiily described 
the mmd will upon the whole be in a state of 
enjoyment If Nature be thus cautious to preserve 
m a state of enjoyment a bemg so employed the 
Poet ought to profit by the lesson held forth to him 
and ought especially to take care, that whatever 
passions he communicates to his Reader, those pas- 
sions if his Readers mmd be sound and vigorous 
should always be accompanied with an overbalance 
of pleasure Now the music of harmonious metrical 
language the sense of difficulty overcome and the 
blmd association of pleasure which has been pre 
viously received from works of rhyme or metre of 
the same or similar construction an indistinct per- 
ception perpetually renewed of language closely re 
semblmg that of real life, and yet in the ciicum 
stance of metre diffeiing from it so widely — all 
these imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of 
delight which is of the most important use m tern 
penng the painful feehng always found intermingled 
with powerful descriptions of the deeper passions 
This effect is always produced in pathetic and im- 
passioned poetry while in hghtei compositions, the 
ease and gracefulness with which the Poet manages 
his numbers are themselves confessedly a prmcipal 
source of the gratification of the Reader All that it 
IS necessary to say however upon this subject, may 
be effected by affiimmg, what few persons deny, 
that, of two descriptions, either of passions, man- 
neis or characters each of them equally well exe- 
cuted the one in prose and the other in verse, the 
verse will be read a hundred times where the prose 
IS read once 

Having thus explained a few of my reasons for 
writing in veise and why I have chosen subjects 
from common hfe, and endeavoured to bring my 
language near to the real language of men, if I have 
been too minute in pleadmg my own cause, I have 
at the same time been treatmg a subject of general 
interest and for this leason a few words shall be 
added with reference solely to these particular 
poems, and to some defects which will probably be 
found in them I am sensible that my associations 
must have sometimes been particular mstead of 
general, and that, consequently, giving to thmgs a 


false impoitance I may have sometimes wiitten 
upon unworthv subjects, but I am less apprehensive 
on this account than that my language may fre- 
quently have suffered from those arbitrary con 
nexions of feelings and ideas with particular words 
and phrases, from which no man can altogether 
protect himself Hence I have no doubt that in 
some instances feelings, even of the ludicrous may 
be given to my Readers by expressions which ap 
peared to me tender and pathetic Such faulty ex- 
pressions were I convinced they were faulty at 
present and that they must necessarily continue to 
be so I would willingly take all reasonable pains to 
correct But it is dangerous to make these alteiations 
on the simple authority of a few individuals or 
even of certain classes of men, for where the under- 
standing of an Author is not convmced or his feel 
mgs altered this cannot be done without great mjury 
to himself for his own feelmgs are his stay and 
support and if he set them aside m one instance he 
may be induced to repeat this act till his mmd shall 
lose all confidence m itself and become utterly 
debilitated To this it may be added that the critic 
ought never to forget that he is himself exposed to 
the same errors as the Poet, and perhaps m a much 
greater degiee for there can be no presumption in 
saying of most readers that it is not probable they 
will be so well acquainted with the various stages of 
meanmg through which words have passed or with 
the fickleness or stability of the relations of particular 
ideas to each other and above all since they are 
so much less interested in the subject, they may 
decide lightly and carelessly 

Long as the Reader has been detained I hope he 
will permit me to caution him agamst a mode of 
false criticism which has been applied to Poetry, in 
which the language closely resembles that of life and 
nature Such verses have been triumphed over in 
parodies of which Dr Johnsons stanza is a fair 
specimen — 

I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand 

Immediately under these lines let us place one of 
the most justly admired stanzas of the Babes m the 
Wood 

These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandeung up and down 
But never more they saw die Man 
Approaching from the Town 

In both these stanzas the words, and the order of 
the words in no respect differ fiom the most unim 
passiol led conversation There are words in both for 

lavQmrfi U onr? fliia Tm m ^'^'•^neCted 
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\%^ith none but the most familiai ideas yet the one 
stanza we admit as admirable and the other as a 
fair example of the supeilatively contemptible 
Whence arises this diflFerence^ Not from the metie 
not from the language not fiom the older of the 
woids, but the matter expressed in Dr Johnsons 
stanza is contemptible The propei method of treat 
ing ttivial and simple veises, to which Dr Johnson s 
stanza would be a fair parallelism is not to sav 
this IS a bad kind of poetry oi this is not poetry 
but this wants sense it is neither interesting m itself 
nor can lead to anything interesting the images 
neither ongmate m that sane state of feelmg which 
arises out of thought nor can excite thought oi 
feelmg m the Reader This is the only sensible man 
ner of dealing with such verses Why trouble youi 
self about the species till you have previously de 
cided upon the genus^ Why take pams to piove 
that an ape is not a Newton when it is self-evident 
that he is not a man^ 

One request I must make of my reader which is 
that m judging these Poems he would decide by his 
own feelmgs genuinely, and not by reflection upon 
what will probably be the judgement of others How 
common is it to hear a peison say I myself do not 
object to this style of composition or this or that 
expression, but to such and such classes of people 
It will appear mean or ludicrous! This mode of 
ciiticism, so destructive of all sound unadulterated 
judgement is almost universal let the Reader then 
abide independently by his own feehngs, and if he 
finds himself affected, let him not suffei such con- 
jectures to mterfere with his pleasure 

If an Author, by any single composition, has im- 
pressed us with respect for his talents it is useful 
to considei this as affordmg a presumption, that on 
other occasions where we have been displeased he 
nevertheless may not have written ill or absuidly 
and further to give him so much credit for this one 
composition as may mduce us to review what has 
displeased us, vuth more care than we should other- 
wise have bestowed upon it This is not only an act 
of justice but m our decisions upon poetry espe- 
cially may conduce, m a high degree, to the im- 
provement of our own taste, for an accurate taste 
111 poetiy and m all the other arts, as Sir Joshua 
Reanolds has observed, is an acquired talent, which 
can only be produced by thought and a long con- 
tinued intercourse with die best models of composi- 
tion This is mentioned, not with so ridiculous a 
purpose as to prevent the most inexperienced Reader 
from judgmg for himself (I have already said that 
I wish him to judge for himself), but merely to 
temper the rashness of decision, and to suggest, 
that if Poetry be a subject on which much time has 
not been bestowed the judgement may be erroneous, 
and that, m many cases, it necessarily will be so 


Nothmg would, I know, have so effectually con 
tiibuted to further the end which I have m view, as 
to have shown of what kmd the pleasure is, and 
how that pleasure is produced which is confessedly 
produced by metrical composition essentially differ 
ent from that which I have here endeavoured to rec 
ommend for the Reader will say that he has been 
pleased by such composition and what moie can 
be done for him^ The power of any art is limited 
and he will suspect, that if it be proposed to furnish 
him with new friends, that can be only upon condi 
tion of his abandonmg his old fi rends Besides as I 
have said, ihe Reader is himself conscious of the 
pleasure which he has received from such composi 
tion composition to which he has peculiarly attached 
the endearmg name of Poetry, and all men feel an 
habitual gratitude and somethmg of an honourable 
bigotry for the objects which have long continued 
to please them we not only wish to be pleased but 
to be pleased m that particular way in which we 
have been accustomed to be pleased There is in 
these feehngs enough to resist a host of arguments 
and I should be the less able to combat them sue 
cessfully as I am willmg to allow that in ordei 
entirely to enjoy the Poetry which I am recom 
mending it would be necessary to give up much of 
what IS ordmarily enjoyed But would my limits 
have permitted me to point out how this pleasure is 
produced many obstacles might have been removed 
and the Reader assisted in perceiving that the 
powers of language aie not so hmited as he may 
suppose and that it is possible for poetry to give 
other enjoyments of a purer, more lasting, and more 
exquisite nature This part of the subject has not 
been altogether neglected, but it has not been so 
much my present aim to prove, that the interest 
excited by some other kinds of poetry is less vivid 
and less worthy of the nobler powers of the mind 
as to offer reasons for presuming, that if my purpose 
weie fulfilled a species of poetry would be pro 
duced which is genuine poetry, m its nature well 
adapted to mterest mankmd permanently, and like 
wise important in the multiplicity and quality of its 
moral relations 

From what has been said, and from a peiusal of 
the Poems the Readei will be able clearly to pei 
ceive the object which I had m view he will deter 
mine how fai it has been attained, and, what is a 
much more important question whether it be woith 
attainmg and upon the decision of these two ques 
tions will rest my claim to the approbation of the 
Public 

APPENDIX TO 'LYRICAL BALLADS 

Perhaps as I have no right to expect that attentive 
peiusal, without which, confined, as I have been. 
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to the narrow limits of a preface my meaning can 
not be thoroughly understood I am anxious to give 
an exact notion of the sense in which the phiise 
poetic diction his been used and for this purpose 
a few woids shall heie be added concerning the 
oiigin and charactci istics of the phraseology which 
I have condemned undei that name 

The eaihest poets of all nations generally wiote 
from passion excited bv real events they wrote 
natuially ind as men feeling powerfully as thev 
did then language was daiing and figuiative In 
succeeding times Poets and Men ambitious of the 
fame of Poets perceiving the mfluence of such 
hnguage and desiious of producmg the same efiFect 
without being animated by the same passion set 
themselves to a mechanical adoption of these figures 
of speech and made use of them, sometimes with 
propriety but much more fiequentlv applied them 
to feelmgs and thoughts with which they had no 
natuial connexion whatsoevei A language was thus 
insensibly pioduced differing materially from the 
leal language of men in any situation The Reader 
01 Heaiei of this distorted language found himself 
in a peiturbed and unusual state of mmd when 
affected by the genume language of passion he had 
been in a peituibed and unusual state of mind 
also in both cases he was willing that his common 
judgement and understanding should be laid asleep, 
and he had no instinctive and mfalhble perception 
of the tiue to make him reject the false, the one 
served as a passport for the other The emotion was 
m both cases delightful and no wonder if he con- 
founded the one with the other and believed them 
both to be produced by the same, or similar causes 
Besides the Poet spake to him in the character of 
a man to be looked up to a man of genius and au 
thority Thus, and from a \ariety of other causes 
this distorted language was received with admira 
tion, and Poets it is probable, who had before con 
tented themselves for the most part with misapplying 
only expressions which at first had been dictated by 
real passion carried the abuse still further and 
introduced phrases composed apparently m the 
spirit of the oiiginal figurative language of passion 
yet altogether of their own invention and charac 
teiized by vaiious degrees of wanton deviation fiom 
good sense and natuie 

It IS indeed true that the language of the earliest 
Poets was felt to differ mateiially from ordinal y 
language because it was the language of extraor 
dinaiy occasions but it was really spoken by men 
language which the Poet himself had utteied when 
he had been affected by the events which he de 
scribed or which he had heard uttered by those 
around him To this language it is probable that 
metie of some soit or othei was early supei added 
This sepaiated the genuine language of Poetry still 


further from common life so that whoever read oi 
heard the poems of these earliest Poets felt himself 
moved in a way in which he had not been accus 
tomed to be moved m real hfe and b\ causes 
manifestly different from those which acted upon 
him m real life This was the great temptation to 
all the coiruptions which have followed under the 
protection of this feeling succeeding Poets con 
structed a phiaseology which had one thing it is 
true, in common with the genuine language of 
poetiy namely, that it was not heard in ordinarv 
conveisation that it was unusual But the fiist Poets 
as I have said spake a language which though 
unusual was still the language of men This circum 
stance however was disiegarded by then succes 
sors, they found that they could please by easier 
means they became proud of modes of expression 
which they themselves had invented and which 
were uttered only by themselves In process of tunc 
metre became a symbol or pionise of this unusual 
language, and whoevei took upon him to write m 
metie, accoidmg as he possessed moie or less of 
true poetic genius, intioduced less oi moie of this 
adulterated phraseolog) into his compositions and 
the true and the false weie inseparately intei woven 
imtil the taste of men becommg gradually perveited 
this language was received as a natural language 
and at length by the influence of books upon men 
did to a certain degree leally become so Abuses of 
this kmd were impoited from one nation to another 
and with the progress of refinement this diction be 
came daily more and more corrupt, thrustmg out of 
sight the plain humanities of nature by a modey 
masquerade of tucks quaintnesses hieroglyphics 
and enigmas 

It would not be unmterestmg to pomt out the 
causes of the pleasure given by this extravagant and 
absurd diction It depends upon a great vaiiety of 
causes but upon none perhaps more than its mflu 
ence m impressmg a notion of the peculiarity and 
exaltation of the Poets character and in flattering 
the Readers self-love by bringing him nearer to a 
sympathy with that character an effect which is ac 
complished bv unsettling ordinal y habits of thinking 
and thus assisting the Reader to appioach to that 
perturbed and dizzy state of mmd in which if he 
does not find himself he imagines that he is balked 
of a peculiar enjoyment which poetry can and ought 
to bestow 

The sonnet quoted fiom Gia} in the Preface 
except the lines punted in italics consists of littie 
else but diis diction though not of the worst kind 
and mdeed if one may be peimitted to sa'v so it is 
fai too common in the best writeis both ancient and 
modem Perhaps in no way by positive example 
could more easily be given a notion of what I mean 
bv the phrase poetic diction than by referring to a 
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comparison between the metiical paraphrase which 
we have of passages in the Old and New Testament 
and those passages as they exist m our common 
Translation See Popes Messiah throughout Priors 
Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowmg tongue &c 
&c Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels &c &c , 1st Corinthians ch xm Bv way 
of immediate example take the following of Dr 
Johnson 

Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes 
Observe her labours Sluggard and be wise 
No stern command no monitory voice 
Prescribes her duties or directs her choice 
Yet timely provident she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the gram 
How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours 
Unnerve thy vigour and enchain thy powers^ 

While artful shades thy downv couch enclose 
And soft solicitation courts repose 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight 
Year chases year with unremitted flight 
Till Want now following fraudulent and slow, 

Shall spring to seize thee hke an ambush d foe 

From this hubbub of words pass to the origmal 
Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard consider her ways 
and be wise which having no guide, overseer or 
ruler provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest How long wilt 
thou sleep O Sluggard? when wilt thou arise out of 
thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a little slumber a little 
folding of the hands to sleep So shall thy poverty 
come as one that travelleth and thy want as an 
armed man Proverbs, ch vi 

One more quotation and I have done It is from 
Cowpers Verses supposed to be written by Alex 
ander Selkirk 

Rehgion^ what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 

More precious than silver and gold 
Or all that this earth can afford 
But the sound of the church going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard 
Ne er sighed at the sound of a knell 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared 
Ye winds that have made me your sport 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I must visit no more 
My Friends do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 


O tell me I yet have a friend 
Though a friend I am never to see 

This passage is quoted as an mstance of three 
different styles of composition The first four lines 
are poorly expressed some Ciitics would call the 
language prosaic the fact is it would be bad prose 
so bad that it is scaicely worse m metie The epithet 
church gomg applied to a bell and that by so 
chaste a writer as Cowpei is an mstance of the 
strange abuses which Poets have introduced mto 
their language till they and their Readers take them 
as matters of course if they do not single them out 
expressly as objects of admiration The two lines 
Ne er sighed at the sound, &c are, in my opinion 
an mstance of the language of passion wrested from 
its proper use, and, from the mere circumstance of 
the composition being in metre applied upon an 
occasion that does not justify such violent expres 
sions and I should condenm the passage though 
perhaps few Readers will agree vath me as vicious 
poetic diction The last stanza is thioughout admi 
rably expressed it would be equally good whether m 
prose or verse except that the Readei has an ex 
quisite pleasure m seeing such natural language so 
naturally connected with metre The beauty of this 
stanza tempts me to conclude with a prmciple which 
ought never to be lost sight of and which has been 
my chief guide m all I have said — ^namely that m 
works of imagination and sentiment for of these 
only have I been treating in proportion as ideas and 
feehngs are valuable whether the composition be 
m prose or m verse, they require and exact one and 
the same language Metre is but adventitious to 
composition and the phraseology for which that 
passport IS necessary even where it may be graceful 
at afl, vnU be little valued by the judicious 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 Against which poets represented here is Wordsworth 
reacting? What are his objections to the school of poetry 
they exemplify? How vahd do these objections appear to 
you? 

2 Does Wordsworth s practice as a poet appear to you to 
conform to his critical principles? Would failure to con 
form invahdate the poetry itself? 

3 What IS your opinion of Wordsworths definition of 
poetry as the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings 
recollected in tranquillity? 

4 Would it seem to you that the other romantic poets 
are in agreement with Wordsworth? 

5 Has poetry today followed Wordsworth s direction or 
has it gone along other paths? 

6 How does Wordsworths characterization of the na 
ture of the poet and his place in society strike you? Are 
these apphcable today? 
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The Bridge of Sighs 

Thomas Hood 

One moie Unfoitnnate, 

Weary of breath 
Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her deaths 

Take her up tenderly, 5 

Lift her with care 
Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young and so fair^ 

Look at her garments 

Chngmg like cerements, lo 

Whilst the wave constantly 

Drips from hei clothing 

Take her up instantly 

Lovmg, not loatlimg 

Touch her not scornfully, 15 

Think of hei mournfully. 

Gently and humanly 
Not of the stains of her. 

All that remams of her 

Now IS puie womanly 20 

Make no deep sciutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful 
Past all dishonour, 

Death has left on her 2S 

Only the beautiful 

Still for all slips of hers 
One of Eve s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 

Oozmg so clammily 30 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb. 

Her fair auburn tresses 
Whilst wonderment guesses 

Where was her home^ 3S 

Who was her father^ 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sistei^ 

Had she a bi other? 

Or was there a dearer one 40 

Still, and a neaier one 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas^ foi the raiity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun^ 45 


O it was pitifuP 
Near a whole city full 
Home she had none 

Sisterly brotheily 

Fatheily motherly so 

Feelings had changed 

Love bv harsh evidence 

Thiown from its eminence 

Even God s providence 

Seeming estranged 55 

Wheie the lamps qmver 
So fai in the river 
With many a light 
From window and casement. 

From garret to basement, 60 

She stood, with amazement. 

Houseless by night 

The bleak wind of Maich 
Made her tremble and shiver. 

But not the dark aich 65 

Or the black flowing iiver 
Mad from life s history, 

Glad to deaths mystery, 

Swift to be hurled — 

Anywhere, anywhere 70 

Out of the world* 

In she plunged boldly — 

No mattei how coldly 
The lough river ran — 

Over the brink of it 75 

Picture it — think of it 
Dissolute Man* 

Lave m it, drmk of it. 

Then if you can* 

Take hei up tenderly, so 

Lift her with care 
Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young and so fair! 

Eie her limbs frigidly 

Stiffen too iigidly, 85 

Decently kindly 

Smooth and compose them. 

And her eyes close them. 

Staring so bhndly* 

Dreadfully staring 90 

Through muddy impurity. 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairmg 
Fixed on futurity 
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Pf^i ishing gloomily 9 S 

Spin red by contumely 

Cold inbiimmitv 

Burning insaniti 

Into hei lest — 

Cl OSS hei hands humbly loo 

As if piaying duniblv, 

Over her bieast^ 

Owning hei weakness 
Her evil behavioui 

And leaving with meekness 105 

Her sins to hei Sa\ioui’ 


The Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

How strange it seems ^ These Hebrews in then 
graves 

Close by the stieet of this fan seaport town, 

Silent beside the never silent waves 
At rest in all this moving up and down^ 

The trees are white with dust that 0 er their sleep s 
Wave their broad cui tains in the south wmds 
breath 

While underneath these leafy tents they keep 
The long mvsteiious Exodus of Death 

And these sepulchial stones so old and blown, 

That pave with level flags their burial-place 10 
Seem hke the tablets of tlie Law thiown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain s base 

The very names recoided heie are strange 
Of foreign accent and of diflFeient climes 
Alvares and Rivera interchange is 

With Abraham and Jacob of old times 

Blessed be God for he cieatcd Deaths 
The mourneis said and Death is rest and peice , 
Then added in the ceitamty of faith 

And giveth Life that nevermore shall cease 20 

Closed aie the portals of their Synagogue, 

No Psalms of David now the silence break, 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In the gland dialect the Prophets spake 

Gone are the living but the dead lemain 2S 

And not neglected for a hand unseen 
Scatteiing its bounty like a summei r im 


Still keeps their graves and their remembiance 
green 

How came they heie^ What buist of Christian hate 
What persecution meiciless and blind oO 

Diove oer the sea — that desert desolate — 

These Ishmaels and Hagai s of mankind^ 

They lived in nariow sheets and lanes obscure 
Ghetto and Judenstrass in miik and miie 
Taught in the school of patience to enduie 35 

The life of anguish and the death of file 

All then lives long with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears 
The wasting famine of the heart they fed 

And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears 40 

Anathema maianatha^ was the cry 

That rang from town to town from sheet to stieet 
At every gate the accuised Mordecai 

Was mocked and jeered, and spumed by Christian 
feet 

Pride and humiliation hand in hand 45 

Walked with them through the world wheieei 
they went 

Tiampled and beaten were they as the sand 
And yet unshaken as the continent 

Foi in the backgiound figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of piophets lose sublime so 
And all the great tradihons of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time 

And thus forever with reverted look 

The mystic volume of the woild they lead 
Spelling It backward hke a Hebrew book ss 

Till life became a Legend of the Dead 

But ah* what once has been shall be no moie* 

The groaning eaith in travail and in pain 
Bungs foith its races but does not lestoie 

And the dead nations nevei rise again 60 


The Wound-Dresser 

Walt Whitman 
1 

An old man bending I come among new faces 
Yeirs lookmg backward resuming in answei to 
childien 

Come tell us old man, as fiom young mtn md 
maidens that love me 
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(Alousd 'ind angry Id thought to beat the alarum 
iiid uis!;e relentless wai 

But soon m\ fingers fuld me mv face droop d ind 
I resign d myself 5 

To sit b\ the wounded and soothe them or srlenlK 
watch the derd ) 

Years hence of these scenes of these furious pas 
sions these chances 

Of unsuipass d heroes (was one side so braved the 
other was equally brave ) 

Now be witness again paint the mightiest armies of 
eaith 

Of those armies so rapid so wondrous what saw^ you 
to tell us^ 10 

What stays with you latest and deepest^ of cuiious 
panics 

Of hard-fought engagements or sieges tiemendous 
what deepest lemains^ 

2 

O maidens and young men I love and that love me 
What you ask of mv davs those the strangest and 
sudden your talking recalls 
Soldier alert I ariive after a long march cover d with 
sweat and dust is 

In the nick of time I come plunge in the fight 
loudly shout in the rush of successful charge 
Enter the captui d works — ^yet lo like a swift run 
nmg liver they fade 

Pass and are gone they fade — I dwell not on soldiers 
penis or soldiers ]oys 

(Both I remember well — many of the hardships few 
the ]oys yet I was content ) 

But in silence m di earns projections 20 

While the world of gam and appearance and mirth 
goes on 

So soon what is ovei forgotten and waves wash the 
impiints off the sind 

With hinged knees returning I entei the doois 
(while for )ou up there 

Whoever you are follow without noise and be of 
strong heart ) 

Bearing the bandages water and sponge 2S 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go 
Where they lie on the ground after the bittle 
brought in 

Where then priceless blood reddens the grass the 
ground 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent 01 under the 
roof d hospital 

To the long rows of cots up and down each side I 
return 30 

To each and all one after another I draw near not 
one do I miss 

An attendant follows holding a tray he car lies a 
lefuse pail, 


Soon to be filld with clotted lags and blood 
emptied and fill d agun 

I onward go I stop 4 

With hinged knees and steidv 1 and to dicss wounds 
I am firm with each the pangs are sharp vet un 
avoidable 

One turns to me his appealing ev^es — poor bov ^ I 
never knew you 

Yet I think I could not refuse tins moment to die 
for you, if that w ould save you 

3 

On on I go (open doois of time! open hospital 
doors ^ ) 

The crush d head I dress (poor ciazed hand tear 
not the bandage away ) 40 

The neck of the cavilry man with the bullet through 
and through I examine 

Hard the breathing rattles quite glazed ilicady the 
eye yet life struggles hard 
(Come sweet deaths be persuaded O beautiful 
deaths 

In mercy come quickly ) 

From the stump of the arm the amputated hand 45 
I undo the clotted hnt remove the slough wash off 
the matter and blood 

Back on his pillow the soldier bends with cuiv d 
neck and side falling head 
His eyes are closed his face is pale he daies not look 
on the bloody stump 
And has not yet look d on it 

I dress a wound in the side deep deep so 

But a day or two moie foi see the frame all wasted 
and sinking 

And the yellow blue countenance see 

I dress the peiforited shoulder the foot with the 
bullet wound 

Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putrid gan 
grene so sickening so offensive 
Wdiile the attendant stands behind aside me holding 
the tray and pail ss 

I am faithful I do not give out, 

The fiactui d thigh tibe knee the wound in the 
abdomen 

These and moie I diess with impassive hand (yet 
deep in my breast a fire a burning flame ) 

4 

Thus in silence in drcims projections 
Retummg resuming I thieacl mv way through the 
hospitals, 60 

The hurt and wounded I pacify with soothing hand 
I sit by the restless all the dark night some are so 
young, 
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Some suffer so much I lecall the experience sweet 
and sad 

( Many a soldiei s loving arms about this neck have 
cross d and rested 64 

Many a soldier s kiss dwells on these bearded lips ) 


To Marguerite 

Matthew Arnold 

YesI m the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing stiaits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless watery wild 

We moital millions hve alone 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, s 

And then their endless bounds they know 

But when the moon their hollows lights 

And they are swept by balms of sprmg 

And in their glens on staiiy nights 

The nightingales divinely sing lo 

And lovely notes fiom shoie to shore 

Across the sounds and channels pom — 

Oh^ then a longmg hke despair 

Is to then faithest caverns sent 

For suiely once they feel we were is 

Parts of a smgle contment^ 

Now round us spreads the watery plain — 

Oh might our marges meet again ’ 

Who ordered, that their longmg s fire 

Should be as soon as kmdled cooled*^ 20 

Who renders vain their deep desire^ — 

A God a God their severance ruled* 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt estranging sea 


Swingers of Birches The Virtues 
of the Middle Way 

He who IS upright m his way of life and unstained by 
guilt needs not Moorish darts nor bow nor quivers loaded 
with poisoned arrows sang Horace with veiled irony 
but the stoic appeal has always held its own against the 
encroachments of man s mhumanity to man The remedy 
for mans ills lies ready at hand it is within mans own 
heart for let each man want but little interfere with no 


one else and the ills which afflict mankind will disappear 
of tliemselves Such a man Wotton tells us 

is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall 
Lord of himself though not of lands 
And having nothing yet hath all 

To cultivate one s own garden is by now a well worn 
phrase but m the hands of a poet as subtle as Marvell 
the phrase takes on endless overtones of meaning And 
Pope writes his epitaph 

Thus let me hve unseen unknown 
Thus unlamented let me die 
Steal from the world and not a stone 
Tell where I he 

Behind this poem lies Pope s philosophy of man to which 
he gave eloquent and elegant expression m the Essay 
on Man Mans greatest sin he holds is pride pride 
which sets him on to over reach himself and thus causes 
him to fall 

The bliss of man (could price that blessing find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind 
No powers of body or of soul to share 
But what his Nature and his state can bear 

For the universe is built to a grand design which if man 
cannot because of his limitations perceive in its entire 
plan is yet perfect in its idea and orgamzation Man is 
part of a great chain of being which stretches from in 
anmiate matter up to the heavens themselves and happi 
ness comes when one occupies ones proper niche in the 
chain and fulfills his functions nor expects more nor does 
less 

So man who here seems pnncipal alone 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown 
Touches some wheel or verges to some goal 
Tis but a part we see and not a whole 

Since then all are but parts of one stupendous whole 
whatever is is right and the proper study of mankind is 
man and thus will he learn to hve on the isthmus of a 
middle state 

In contrast we hear the homely and rasping voice with 
which Frost reads his poetry for 

when Im weary of considerations 
And hfe is too much hke a pathless wood 

then he remembers what a lonely boy had once learned 
from climbing birches up he went toward heaven but 
down to earth he came again That would be good both 
going and coming back for 

Earths the right place for love 
I don t know where it s likely to go better 
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Character of a Happy Life 

Sir Henry Wotton 

How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another s will 
Whose aimour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skilU 

Whose passions not his masters are s 

Whose soul IS still prepared for death, 

Not tied unto the world with care 
Of public fame, or private breath 

Who envies none that chance doth raise 

Or vic^, Who never understood lo 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good 

Who hath his hfe from rumours freed 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat 

Whose state can neithei flatterers feed, is 

Nor rum make accuseis gieat 

Who God doth late and early pi ay 

More of his grace than gifts to lend 

And entertams the harmless day 

With a well chosen book or friend 20 

— This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall 
Lord of himself, though not of lands 
And having nothmg, yet hath all 


The Garden 

Andrew Marvell 

How vamly men themselves amaze 
To wm the palm the oak or bays. 

And theu uncessant labours see 
Crown d from some smgle herb or tree 
Whose short and narrow verged shade 5 

Does prudently their toils upbraid, 

While all flowers and all trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose 

Fair quiet have I found thee here. 

And innocence thy sister dear^ 10 

Mistaken long I sought you then 
In busy companies of men 
Your sacred plants if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow 
Society is all but rude 

To this delicious solitude is 


No white nor red was evei seen 

So am rous as this lovely green 

Fond loveis cruel as their flame 

Cut in these tiees their mistress name 20 

Little alas they know, or heed 

How far these beauties hers exceed^ 

Fair trees f whereseer vour barks I wound 
No name shall but youi own be found 

When we have run our passions heat 25 

Love hither makes his best letreat 

The gods that mortal beauty chase 

Still in a tiee did end their race 

Apollo hunted Daphne so 

Only that she might laurel grow, so 

And Pan did after Syrmx speed 
Not as a nymph, but for a leed 

What wond rous hfe is this I lead^ 

Ripe apples drop about my head, 

The luscious clusters of the vine ss 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach 
Stumbhng on melons as I pass. 

Ensnared with flowers I fall on grass 40 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasures less 

Withdraws into its happiness 

The mind that ocean where each kmd 

Does stiaight its own lesemblance find 

Yet it creates transcending these, 4 S 

Far other worlds, and other seas 

Anmhilatmg all thats made 

To a gieen thought m a green shade 

Here at the fountams slidmg foot 

Or at some fruit trees mossy loot so 

Casting the bodys vest aside 

My soul into the boughs does glide, 

There hke a bud it sits and sings 

Then whets and combs its silve wings 

And till prepared for longer flight ss 

Waves m its plumes the vaiious light 

Such was that happy Garden state 
While man there walked without a mate 
After a place so pure and sweet 
What odier help could yet be meet^ 

But twas beyond a moitals shaie 
To wander solitary theie 
Two paradises tweie in one 
To hve in Paradise alone 

How well the skilful gaidner drew 6S 

Of flowers and herbs this dial new. 
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Where from above the mildei sun 

Does through a flagrant 7odiac lun 

And as it works th indiistiious bee 

Computes its time as well as we 70 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 

Be reckoned but with heibs and flowers^ 

Marvell’s ‘‘Garden” 

W illtam Empson 

One of the most noteworthy characteristics of con 
temporary criticism is its high degree of skill in the close 
reading of a literary text As a reaction to die large and 
loose generalization of nineteenth century literary critics 
contemporary criticism has made a particular point of the 
careful scrutiny of the poem word by word with all the 
overtones of meaning of the word phrase by phrase and 
line by line until all the possible meamngs in the poem 
have been dissected and laid bare One consequence of 
this insistence on the examination of the text has been an 
emphasis on discovery of ambiguity paradox and tension 
m a poem Another consequence has been the tendency 
to read into i poem more sophisticated meanings than 
the poet intended or the poem contains One of the lead 
mg F ndish exponents of this method is William Empson 
himself a poet who was part of the Auden circle of the 
thirties He has taught in Japan and China and is now at 
Sheffield University in England His most important 
critical books are Seven Types of Ambiguity Some Yer 
Stans of Pastoral and The Structure of Complex Words 
The essay on Marvells The Garden first appeared in 
Scrutiny but was later expanded it is the latter form 
which is reprinted here and represents the Scrutiny school 
and Scrutiny style at its sharpest 


THE IDEAL SIMPLICITY APPROACHED 
BY RESOLVING CONTRADICTIONS 

rp 

JL HE CHIEF point of the poem is to contiast and 
reconcile conscious and unconscious states intuitive 
and intellectual modes of apprehension and yet that 
distinction is never made perhaps could not have 
been made his thought is implied by his metaphors 
Theie is something very Fai Eastern about this I 
was set to woik on the poem by Dr Richaids recent 
discussion of \ philosophical argument in Mencius 
The Oxford edition notes bring out a ciucial double 
meaning (so that this at least is not mv own fancy) 
in the most analytical statement of the poem ibout 
the Mind — 

Annihilating all thats made 

To a green thought in a green shade 


Eithei reducing the whole material world to noth 
ing material i e to a green thought or considei ing 
the mateinl world is of no vilue compaied to a 
gieen thought eithei contemplating eveivthing or 
shutting even thing out This combines the idea of 
the conscious mind including e\eivthmg because 
undei standing it ind that of the unconscious animal 
nature including evervthmg because in harmony 
with it Evidently the object of such a fundamental 
contradiction (seen in the etymology turning all ad 
nihil to nothing and to a thought) is to deny its 
reality the point is not that these two are essentially 
diffeient but that they must cease to be different so 
far as eithei is to be known So far as he has achieved 
his state of ecstasy he combines them he is * neither 
conscious noi not conscious like the seventh Bud 
dhist state of enlightenment This gives its pomt 
I think to the othei ambiguity clear fiom the con 
text as to whethei the all considered was made in 
the mind of the author or the Creator to so pecu 
liarlv creative a knower there is little difference 
between the two Here as usual with profound 
lemiks the stiength of the thing is to combine un 
usually intellectual with unusuallv primitive ideas 
thought about the conditions of knowledge with a 
magical idea that the adept controls the external 
woild by thought 

The vehemence of the couplet and this hint of 
phvsical power m thought itself (in the same way as 
the next line gives it coloui) may hint at an idea 
that one would like to feel was present as otherwise 
it is the only main idea about Nature that the 
poem leaves out that of the Hymn to David and 
The Ancient Mariner the Orpheus idea that by 
delight m Nature when teiiible man gains strength 
to contiol it This grand theme too has a root in 
magic it IS an important veision of the idea of the 
man powerful because he has mcluded everything 
in himself is still stiong one would thmk among 
the mountain climbers and often the scientists and 
deserves a few examples here I call it the idea of the 
Hymn to David though being hidden behind the 
religious one it is nowhere oveitly stated except per- 
haps in the line 

Pruse 'ibo\e all for praise pre\ails 

David IS a case of Orpheus-like behaviour because 
his music lestrained the madness of Saul 

His furious foes no more maligned 

When he such melody divined 
And sense and soul detained 

By divining — intuiting — ^the harmony behmd the 
univeise he makes it divine rather as to discover a 
law of natuie is to give nature laws and this re- 
strains the madman who embodies the unruled forces 
of nature from killing him The main argument of 
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the verses desciibmg natuie (or nature as described 
by David) is that the violence of Natuie is an ex 
piession of her adoration of God and therefore that 
the man of prayei who also adores God delights in it 
and can control it 

Strong the gier eagle on his sail 
Strong against tide th enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes 

But stronger still in earth or air 
Or in the sea the man of prayer 
And far beneath the tide 

The feeling is chiefly carried by the sound, long 
Latin words are packed into the short lines against 
a short one syllable rhyming word full of consonants 
it IS like dancing in heavy skirts he juggles with the 
whole cumbrous complexity of the woild The 
Manner makes a more conscious and direct use of 
the theme but m some degiee runs away from it 
at the end The reason it was a magical crime for a 
sailor to kill the albatross is that it both occurs 
among terrible scenes of Nature and symbohses 
mans power to extract life from them so ought 
doubly to be delighted in So long as the Maiinei is 
horrified by the creatures of the calm he is their 
slave he is set free to act in the supreme verses of 
the poem as soon as he dehghts m them The final 
moral is 

He prayeth best that loveth best 
All things both great and small 

But that copybook maxim is fine only if you can hold 
it firmly together with such verses as this, which 
Coleridge later omitted 

The \ery deeps did rot oh Christ 
That such a thing could be 
Yea slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea 

And it was these creatures, as he msisted m the 
margin by givmg the same name to both that the 
Marmei blessed unaware when he discoveied their 
beauty This is what Colei idge meant by alternately 
saying that the poem has too much of the moral and 
too little knowing what the conventional phrases of 
modern Christianity ought to mean he thought he 
could shift to a conventional moral that needs to 
be based upon the real one Byron s nature poetry 
gives more obvious examples of the theme he likes 
to compare a storm on the Jura or what not to a 
woman whom we are to feel, only Byron could 
dommate Poe was startled and liberated by it into 
a symbol of his own achievement the sailor in The 
Maelstwin is so bonified as to be fiozen through a 
tuck of neurosis into idle curiosity, and this becomes 
a scientific inteicst m the portent which shows him 
the way to esc ipe fiom it 


Nature when terrible is no theme of Marvell s 
and he gets this note of tiiumph rather from using 
nature when peaceful to contiol the world of man 

How safe methinks and strong behind 
These Trees have I encamp d mv Mind 
Where Beauty aiming at the Heart 
Bends in some Tree its useless Dart 
And where the World no certain Shot 
Can make or me it toucheth not 
But I on it securely play 
And gaul its Horsemen all the Day 

The masculme energy of the last couplet is bal 
anced immediately by an acceptance of Nature moie 
masochist than passive m which he becomes Chiist 
with both the nails and the thorns (Appleton House 
Ixxvi ) 

Bind me ye Woodbines in your twines, 

Curie me about ye gadding Vines 
And Oh so close your Circles lace 
That I may never leave this Place 
But lest your Fetters prove too weak 
Ere I your Silken Bondage break 
Do you O Bi ambles chain me too 
And courteous Briars nail me through 

He does not deify himself more actively, and in any 
case the theme of the Garden is a repose 

How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the Palm or Oke or Bayes 
And their uncessant Labours see 
Crown d from some single Herb or Tree 
Whose short and narrow verged Shade 
Does prudently their Toyles upbraid 
While all Flow IS and all Trees do close 
To weave the Garlands of repose 

This first verse comes neaiest to statmg what 
seems the essential distinction with that between 
powers mherent and power worked out in practice 
being a general and feehng one could be in this 
ideal case so the wit of the thmg claims the power 
to have been a general is already satisfied m the 
gaiden Unemployment is too painful and normal 
even in the fullest life foi such a theme to be tiivial 
But self knowledge is possible m such a state so fai 
as the uniuly impulses are digested ordeied made 
tianspaient not by then being biown at the lime 
as unruly Consciousness no longer makes an im- 
portant distmction the impulses since they must be 
balanced already neithei need it to put them right 
nor are put wrong by the way it foices acioss their 
boundaries They let themselves be known because 
thev aie not altered by being known because then 
piinciple of mdeterminacy no longei acts This iclci 
is impoitant for all the veisions of pastoral foi the 
pastoial figure is always leady to be the ciitic he not 
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only includes everything but may in some unex 
pected way know it 

Another range of his knowledge might be men 
tioned here I am not sure what arrangement of 
flowei beds is desciibed m the last verse but it seems 
deal that the sun goes through the zodiac of 
flowei s in one day and that the bees too m going 
fiom one bed to another, leminding us of the labours 
of the first verse, pass all summer in a day They 
compute their time as well as we in that though their 
lives are shorter they too contract all experience into 
it, and this makes the poet watch over large peiiods 
of time as well as space So fai he becomes Nature 
he becomes permanent It is a graceful finale to the 
aU m one theme but not I think very important, 
tlie cnsis of the poem is in the middle 

Once you accept the Oxford editions note you 
may as well apply it to the whole verse 

Meanwhile the Mind from pleasure less 

Withdraws into its happiness 

The Mind that Ocean where each kind 

Does straight its own resemblance find 

Yet it creates transcending these 

Far other worlds and other Seas 

Anniliilating 

From pleasure less Either from the lessenmg of 
pleasure — we are quiet m the country but our 
dullness gives a sober and self Icnowmg happiness 
more intellectual than that of the ovei stimulated 
pleasures of the town or made less by this pleas- 
ure — The pleasures of the country give a repose 
and intellectual release which make me less mtellec 
tual make my mind less worrying and introspective 
This IS the same puzzle as to the consciousness of the 
thought the ambiguity gives two meanings to pleas 
ure, coi responding to his Puritan ambivalence about 
it, and to the opposition between pleasure and hap 
piness Happiness again, names a conscious state 
and yet involves the idea of thmgs falling right hap 
penmg so not being ordered by an anxiety of the 
conscious leason (So that as a rule it is a weak 
woid It IS by seeming to look at it hard and bring 
out its implications that the verse here makes it act 
as a strong one ) 

The same doubt gives all their grandeur to the 
next Imes The sea if cabn reflects everything near 
it, the mind as knower is a conscious mirror Some 
where m the sea are sea lions and horses and every 
thing else though they are different from land ones 
the unconsciousness is unplumbed and pathless and 
there is no instmct so strange among the beasts that 
it lacks its fantastic echo m the mind In the first 
version thoughts are shadows in the second (like the 
green thought) they are as solid as what they image 
and yet they still correspond to something in the 
outer world, so that the poet s intuition is comparable 


to pure knowledge This metaphoi may reflect back 
so that unthdraws means the tide going down the 
mtnd IS less now, but will return and it is now that 
one can see the rock-pools On the Freudian view of 
an Ocean, withdraws would make this lepose in 
Nature a return to the womb anvway it may mean 
either withdraws into self contemplation or with 
draws altogether, into its mysterious processes of 
digestion Streight may mean packed together in 
the microcosm or at once the beasts see their 
reflection (perhaps the root idea of the metaphor) 
as soon as they look for it, the calm of Nature gives 
die poet an immediate self knowledge But we have 
already had two entrancingly witty verses about the 
subhmation of sexual desire into a taste for Nature 
(I should not say that this theme was the main emo 
tional diive behmd the poem, but it takes up a large 
part of Its overt thought), and the kinds look for 
their resemblance, in practice, out of a desire for 
creation m the mmd at this fertile time for the poet 
they can -find it at once bemg packed together 
The transition from the beast and its reflection to 
the two pairing beasts implies a transition fiom the 
correspondences of thought with fact to those of 
thought with thought to find which is to be creative 
there is necessarily here a suggestion of rising from 
one level of thought to another and in the next 
couplet not only does the mmd transcend the world 
it mirrors but a sea, to which it is parallel transcends 
both land and sea too which implies self conscious 
ness and all the antmomies of philosophy Whether 
or not you give transcendent the technical sense 
predicable of all categories makes no great dif 
ference in mcludmg eveiything in itself the mind 
mcludes as a detail itself and all its inclusions And 
it IS true that the sea reflects the other worlds of the 
stars Donne s metaphor of the globe is in the back 
ground Yet even here the double meaning is not 
lost all land beasts have their sea-beasts but the 
sea also has the kraken m the depths as well as 
the tianscendence of the mind are things stranger 
than all the kmds of the world 

Miss M C Bradbrook has pointed out to me that 
the next verse, while less triumphant gives the 
process a more firmly religious interpretation 

Here at the Fountains sliding foot 
Or by some Fruit trees mossy root 
Casting the Bodies Vest aside 
My soul into the boughs does glide 
There like a Bird it sits and sings 
Then i^hets and combs its silver Wings 
And till prepard for longer flight 
Waves in its Plumes the various Light 

The bird is the dove of the Holy Spirit and carnes 
a suggestion of the rainbow of the covenant By 
becoming inherent m everythmg he becomes a soul 
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not pantheist but cleaily above and apait from the 
woild even while still living in it Yet the paradoxes 
aie still firmly mamtamed heie, and the soul is as 
solid as the gieen thought The next verse returns 
naturally and still with exultation to the jokes in 
favour of solitude against women 

Green takes on great weight here, as Miss Sack 
ville West pointed out because it has been a pet 
word of Marvell s before To list the uses before the 
satires may seem an affectation of pedantry, but 
shows how often the word was used and they are 
pleasant things to look up In the Oxford text pages 
12 1 23 17 1 18 25 1 11 27 1 4 38 1 3, 45 1 3 
46 1 25, 48 1 18 49 1 48 70 1 376 71 1 390 74 
1 510 122, 1 2 Less rich uses 15 1 18 21 1 44, 30, 
1 55, 42, 1 14 69 I 339 74, II 484 496, 78 I 628 
85 1 82 89 1 94 108 1 196 It is connected here 
with grass buds children, an as yet virginal prospect 
of sexuality and the peasant stock from which the 
great famihes emerge The unfathomable grass 
makes the soil feitile and shows it to be so it is the 
humble permanent undeveloped nature which sus 
tains everything and to which everything must re 
turn No doubt D H Lawrence was right when he 
spoke up foi Leaves of Grass against Whitman and 
said they felt themselves to be very aristocratic but 
that too IS emmently a pastoral fancy Children aie 
connected with this both as buds, and because of 
then contact with Nature (as m Wordsworth), and 
imique fitness for Heaven (as m the Gospels) 

The tawny mowers enter next 
Who seem like Israelites to be 
Walking on foot through a green sea 

connects greenness with oceans and gives it a magi 
cal security. 

And m the greenness of the grass 
Did see my hopes as in a glass 

connects greenness with mirrors and the partial 
knowledge of the mmd The complex of ideas he 
concentrates into this passage, m fact had been 
worked out already and m a context that shows how 
fiimly these ideas about Nature weie connected with 
direct pastoral The poem indeed comes immediately 
after a pastoral series about the mower of grass 

I am the Mower Damon known 
Through all the Meadows I have mown 
On me the Morn her dew distills 
Before her dirlmg Daffodils 

In these meadows he feels he has left his mark on 
a great territory, if not on everything and as a 
typical figure he has mown all the meadows of the 
world in either case Nature gives him regal and 
magical honouis and I suppose he is not only the 


lulei but the executioner of the daffodils — the Clown 
as Death 

Only for him no Cure is found 
Whom Julianas Eyes do womid 
Tis death alone that this must do 
For Death thou art a Mower too 

He piovides indeed more conscious and comic mix- 
tuies of heroic and pastoral 

every Mowers wholesome heat 
Smelled like an Alexander s sweat 

It IS his grand attack on gardens which introduces 
both the connection through wit between the love 
of woman and of nature, which is handled so firmly 
m the Garden 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So am rous as this lovely green 

— and the belief that the fruitful attitude to Nature 
is the passive one 

His [the gardeners] green Seraglio has its 
Eunuchs too 

Lest any Tyrant him outdoe 
And in the Cherry he does Nature vex 
To procreate without a Sex 
Tis aU enforced the Fountain and the Grot, 
While the sweet Fields do lye forgot 
Where wiUmg Nature does to all dispence 
A wild and fragrant Innocence 
And ‘Fauns and Faryes do the Meadows till 
More by their presence than their skill 

It is Marvell himself who tills the Garden by these 
magical and contemplative powers 

Grass mdeed comes to be taken for gi anted as 
the symbol of pastoral humility 

Unhappv Birds! what does it boot 
To build below the Grasses Root 
When Lowness is unsafe as Hight 
And Chance oertakes what scapeth Spight*^ 

It is a humility of Nature from which she is still 
higher than man so that the grasshoppers preach 
to him from their pinnacles 

And now to the Abyss I pass 
Of that unfathomable Grass 
Where men like Grashoppers appear 
But Grashoppers are Gyants there 
They in their squekmg Laugh contemn 
Us as we walk more low than them 
And from the Precipices tall 
Of the green spires to us do call 

It seems also to be an obscure merit of grass tint 
it produces hay, which was the name of a count y 
dance so that the humihty is gaiety 
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With this the golden fleece I shear 
Of all these Closes evry Year 
And though in Wool more poor thm they 
Yet I am richer far in Hay 

To nineteenth century taste the only really poeti 
cal verse of the poem is the central fifth of the nine 
I have been discussing the sixth whose dramatic 
position IS an illustration of its very penetrating 
theory The first four are a crescendo of wit on the 
themes success or failure is not important only the 
repose that follows the exercise of one s powers and 
women I am pleased to say, are no longer interest 
mg to me, because nature is more beautiful One 
eflfect of the wit is to admit and so make charmmg 
the impertinence of the second of these, which in 
deed the first puts m its place, it is only for a time 
and after effort among human beings, that he can 
enjoy solitude The value of these moments made it 
fitting to pretend they were eternal, and yet the 
lightness of his expression of their sense of power 
is more mtelligent and so more convmcmg than 
Wordsworth s solemnity on the same theme because 
it does not forget the opposing forces 

When we have run our Passions heat, 

Love hither makes his best retreat 
The Gods that mortal beauty chase 
Still m a Tree did end their race 
Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might Laurel grow 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed 
Not as a Nymph but for a Reed 

The energy and delight of the conceit has been 
sharpened or keyed up here till it seems to burst and 
transform itself it dissolves m the next verse into 
the style of Keats So his observation of the garden 
might mount to an ecstasy which disregarded it he 
seems m this next verse to imitate the process he 
has described to enjoy in a receptive state the 
exhilaration which an exercise of wit has achieved 
But stnkmg as the change of style is it is unfair to 
empty the verse of thought and treat it as random 
description what happens is that he steps back from 
overt classical conceits to a rich and intuitive use of 
Christian imagery When people treat it as the one 
good bit of the poem one does not know whether 
they have recognised that the Alpha and Omega of 
the verse are the Apple and the Fall 

What wondrous Life m this I lead' 

Ripe Apples drop about my head 
The Luscious Clusters of the Vine 
Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine 
The Nectaren and curious Peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach 
Stumblmg on Melons as I pass 
Insnard with Flowrs I fall on Grass 


Melon agam is the Greek for apple all flesh is 
grass and its own flowers here are the snakes in it 
that stopped Eurydice Mere grapes are at once the 
piimitive and the innocent wine, the nectar of Eden 
and yet the blood of sacrifice Curious could mean 
rich and stiange (Nature), impioved by care 
(art) or inquisitive (feeling towards me since 
nature is a minor as I do towards her) All the 
eatable beauties give themselves so as to lose them 
selves, like a lover with a forceful generosity like 
a lover they ensnare him It is the triumph of the 
attempt to impose a sexual interest upon nature 
there need be no more Puritanism m this use of 
sacrificial ideas than is already mherent m the praise 
of sohtude and it is because his repose m the 
orchard hints at such a variety of emotions that he 
IS contemplatmg all thats made Sensibihty here 
lepeats what wit said in the verse before he tosses 
into the fantastic treasure chest of the poem s 
thought all the pathos and dignity that Milton was 
to feel in his more celebrated Garden, and it is 
while this IS gomg on we are told in the next verse 
that the mind performs its ambiguous and memo 
rable withdrawal For each of the three central verses 
he gives a twist to the screw of the microscope and 
IS livmg m another world 

I must go back to the annihilating lines whose 
method is less uncommon Similar ideas and tricks of 
language are used m Donnes Exstasie where van 
ous puns impose on us the idea that an adequate 
success in love is a kind of knowledge which tran 
scends the barriers of the ordmary kmd There is 
again some doubt how far the author knew what he 
was doing 

As our blood labours to beget 
Spirits as like souls as it can 

So must pure louers soules descend 

To the modem reader this is a pun on the senses 
subtle material essence ( e g spirits of salt ) and 
non-material unit of life , it seems used with as 
much wit as the other puns to trick us into feeling 
that soul and body may be mterfused The Oxford 
edition notes make clear that to Donne this was 
neither a pun nor a sophistry The spiiits are 
the thin and active part of the blood and are of a 
kind of middle nature between soul and body (Ser 
mons) one view of them was that there was a 
hierarchy of more and more spiritual ones It is 
curious how the change m the word leaves the 
poetry unaffected by Swifts time the two senses 
were an absurd accident from which one could get 
ironies agamst materiahsm No doubt in some im 
portant senses Donne was right but however sup 
ported by Cambridge Platonism it is a genuine primi 
tive use of the woid Whereas he would certainly 
have known there was a pun on sense even if he 
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took it for granted Our bodies why do we for 
beared 

We owe them tliankes because they thus 
Did us to us at first convey 
Yielded their forces sense to us 
Nor are dross to us but alhy 

The antithesis for allay makes it mean alloy a 
less valuable substance put into their gold to 
strengthen it for practical use allay could mean 
keeping the spiritual pleasure from bemg too great 
more than our strength could bea which goes with 
alloy, then behind that relief to the pain of 
desire which makes the flesh less unimportant This 
is reinforced by the special meaning of sense ( the 
wanton stmgs and motions of the s ) That rich 
word confuses the pleasure and the knowledge given 
the senses (Donne wants to imply they are mutually 
dependent) and suggests that soul and body are m 
a healthy intuitive relation — plenty of sense The 
use of sense for sensibleness became stronger later 
m the centuiy, but it is already clearly an element 
in the word — ^for example m saying theie is no 
sense in a statement when it has meaning but is not 
sensible We could not know each other at all with 
out sensations, therefore cannot know each othei 
fully without sensuality, nor would it be sensible to 
tiy to do so 

The poem uses the word agam later, and there 
the sexual meaning is clear 

So must pure louers soules descend 
To affections and to faculties 
Which sense may reach and apprehend 
Else a great Prince in prison lies 
To our bodies turn we then 

Affections are Moves weaknesses, and m the 
philosophical sense physical effects Apprehend 
means know and by derivation clutch and reach 
would go with either, which gives sense a sort of 
bridge between its meanmgs 

It is possible that Donne means to throw m a pun 
on know, as m Adam knew his wife 

Wee then who are this new soule know 
Of what we are compos d and made 
For the Atomies of which we grov 

Are soules which no change can invade 

Know IS isolated by the comma ( know each othei ) 
and of may then take a step towards by means of 
Then with Donne s usual leap in pretending to give 
a reason, he makes each soul entirely immaterial 
"the intellectual knowledge has, for us, all the ad- 
vantages of the physical one even granted that they 
are distinguishable If he did this it would have to 
be done consciously and wilfully 

One should not of course take such poetry as only 


a clever game This tiuth seeking idea seems funda- 
mental to the European convention of love poetry 
love is always idealised as a source of knowledge not 
only of the other party but of oneself and of the 
world 

This Exstasie doth unperplex 

because it makes the disparate impulses of the hu- 
man creature not merely open to the prying of the 
mind but piepared for its intrusion It is along these 
lines I think that D H Lawrences hatred of the 
whole conception might be answered, or rather that 
he answeied it himself On the other hand, I think 
Donne felt quite casual about these particular tricks 
the juggle with sense has the same graceful im- 
pudence as his frankly absurd arguments M Legouis 
may be right in saymg that he set out merely to 
dramatise the process of seduction it is only clear 
that he found the argument fascinating and believed 
that it had some truth m some cases He did not 
thmk it so false as to depend on his puns even where 
he recognised them, he may well have understood 
what the puns themselves depend upon They insist 
on relics of primitive thought m civilised language 
and thereby force the language to break down its 
later distmctions and return to ideas natural to the 
human mmd Dr Richards account of romantic na 
ture poetry m Coleridge on Imagination is a very 
good example the personalised Nature is treated 
both as external to man and as created by an m 
stinct of the mind and by tricks of language these 
are made to seem the same But if they were simply 
called the same we would not so easily be satisfied 
by the tricks Wliat we feel is that though they are 
essentially unlike they are practically unlike m dif- 
ferent degrees at different times a supreme condi- 
tion can therefore be imagmed, though not attained, 
m which they are essentially like (To put it like 
this IS no doubt to evade a philosophic issue ) A hmt 
of the supreme condition is thus found in the actual 
one (this makes the actual one mclude everything 
in Itself) but this apparently exalted claim is essen- 
tially joined to humility it is effective only through 
the admission that it is only a hint Something of the 
tone of pastoral is therefore mherent m the claim 
the fault of the Wordsworthian method seems to be 
that it does not show this 

I shall add here a pun from As You Like It^ which 
shows how the same issue may be raised by a casual 
joke The pun in its context makes a contradiction 
and this is felt to show an intuitive grasp of some 
of the puzzles of the context Fortunately there is no 
doubt that a pun is meant because the text insists 
upon it the NED shows that the modem spelling 
though used loosely already made the distinction 
Apart from facsimiles no edition that I have seen has 
yet prmted the text The point of the two spellings is 
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to show that the two senses are at work, it is none 
the less fan to take the senses the othei wav lound 
(This is from the Folio there is no Quarto ) 

CLOWN truly I would the Gods hadde made thee 

poeticall 

AUDREY I do not know what Poetical is is it honest 
in word and deed is it a true tiling^ 

CLOWN No trulie for the truest poetrie is the most 
faming and Louers are given to Poetrie and what they 
sweare in Poetrie may be said as Louers they do feigne 

AUDREY Do you wish then that the Gods had made me 
PoeticaP 

CLOWN I do truly for thou swear st to me thou art 
honest Now if thou wert a Poet I might haue some 
hope thou didst feigne 

A material fool is the pleased judgment of the 
listening Jaques, he feels Aat there is a complete 
copy of the human world among fools as of beasts 
among sea beasts This mdeed is one of the assump- 
tions of pastoral that you can say everything about 
complex people by a complete consideration of sim- 
ple people The jokes are mainly carried on by puns 
on honest — chastity in women truth in speech 
simplicity m clowns, and the hearty sense gener- 
ous because free from hypocnsy my point is the 
pun on fain (desiring) and feign (pretend m 
lovers pretend honest desire) The doubt of the 
poet s honesty is referred to the broader doubt of his 
self knowledge just as honest itself shifts from 
truth telling to sincere in his ovm mind The pun 
itself IS common though I think it is onlv here 
where it enriches the thought so much that Shake- 
speare spelt it out for the reader 

EGEus Thou hast by moonelight at her window sang 
With faming voice verses of faming love 
And stolne the impression of her fantasie 

He feigns true love because he would fain possess 
her, the word love itself may be used of a desire not 
permanent or generous, Egeus would call that a 
feigning love even if Nature deceives both of tliem 
and the man thinks himself sincere The easy but 
capacious mind of Spenser takes this for granted 
(F Q , Vxii 36 Hymn to Love, 216) nobody pre- 
tends without purpose so it is a useful trick of 
language Touchstone s use of it about poetry is more 
searchmg 

The root of the joke is that a physical desire dnves 
the human creature to a spiiitual one The best 
poetry is the most genuinely passionate (fain) but 
there may be two pretences (feign) that the desire 
felt for tins woman is spiritual and that any woman 
is the object of so spiritual a desire To write poetry 
is not the quickest way to satisfy desire, there must 
be some other impulse behmd the convention of 
love poetry somethmg feigned in the choice of 


topic some other thing of which they aie fain As 
for the distinction between then roles as poets and 
lovers both senses may apply to them in both also 
to swearing since go to hell is spontaneous not 
meant not meant to deceive and a sort of feigning 
m which you are fain of what vou feign Foi that 
matter they aie wooing the reader even if they are 
not trying to seduce a mistress the process at its 
simplest involves desire and detachment nature and 
sophistication levels mysteriously mtei related which 
a sane man separates only for a joke Touchstones 
pretence of acidity allows of a real plea for his ovm 
case because it implies that the most refined desues 
are inheient in the plainest and would be false if 
they weren t he shows a staircase by giving the two 
lowest steps lust and cheatmg In the Marvell and 
Donne examples it is the top of the staircase that is 
in question but the same method is used to define 
it Two ideas are united which in normal use are 
contradictory and our machinery of interpretation 
so acts that we feel there is a series of senses in 
which they could be more and more truly combmed 
This is clearest in what Mr James Smith defined as 
metaphysical conceits those that genumely sum up 
a metaphysical problem The top and next steps in 
the Aristotelian staircase about form and matter for 
example would be pure form and the mateiial 
already form, which it mforms Donne is using this 
when he calls each lovers soul the body of the 
others the fact that we do not believe that the 
loveis are m this condition does not keep us from 
a feelmg of belief m the conceit because we believe 
m the staircase which it defines the lovers appear 
as conscious of the staircase and higher up on it than 
most Nor foi that matter do we believe that the 
clovm IS at the bottom of his staircase his under 
standing of it acts as a proof that he isnt A good 
case of a poem with some doubt about the staircase 
it requiies is provided by Shakespeare s Phoenix and 
Turtle It depends on the same ideas as Donne s First 
Anniversary but gets very different feelings out of 
them 1 he entire flatness of the use of the convention 
makes it seem first an engagmgly simplemmded 
piece of idealism and then since the union of the 
birds is likely after all to be of a simple kind, an 
expression of cultivated and good humoured sensual 
ity, this does not by any means destroy the pathetic 
dignity of the close There is a suggestion that the 
author finds the convention fascinating but absuid 
which he shows mainly by his sound effects This 
seems to me intentional very delightful and not a 
thing that Chapman (who has been suggested as the 
author) could possibly have done It is clear here 
that once you cease to impose a staircase the thing 
shifts from heioic to mock-pastoral Some such idea 
needs to be added to Mr James Smiths account 
(perhaps he would call it obvious) because other 
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Wise there seems no way of putting in a judgment of 
value on his account i metaphysical conceit is essen 
tially a vivid statement of a puzzle md in practice it 
is more 

I should say that this process is at woik in much 
poetry that does not seem ambiguous at all and 
shall pursue the question into Homei as the fountain 
head of simplicity This may also thiow some light 
on the obscure connection between heroic and pas 
toral the fact seems to be that both rely on a com 
plex in simple formula 

One idea essential to a primitive epic style is that 
the good IS not separable (anyway at first level 
judgments) from a life of straightforward worldly 
success m which you keep certain rules the plain 
satisfactions are good in themselves and make great 
the men who enjoy them From this comes the sense 
of glory and of controlling natuie by delight m it 
It IS absuid to call this a premoralistic view since 
the lules may demand gieat sacrifices and it is 
shameful not to keep them there is merely a nuve 
view of the natuie of good (Both a hmitation of 
the things that aie good and a partial failure to 
sepal ate the idea of good from the idea of those 
thmgs ) The naive view is so often more true than 
the sophisticated ones that this comes in later ages 
to take on an air of massive grandeur, it gives a feel 
mg of freedom from humbug which is undoubtedlv 
noble, and the Homeric heroes support this by the 
far from savage trait of questioning the behefs they 
still die for Stock epithets about the good wme 
or the well built gates imply so one always rightly 
feels such a thing essentially has virtue in it is a 
piece of virtue a later reader feels this to be sym 
bohc, a process of packmg all the sorts of good into 
a simple one Material things are taken as part of 
a moral admiration and to a later reader (with less 
pride for example in the fact that his culture uses 
non) this seems an inspiriting moial paradox like 
those of pastoral — to one who knows how to live 
the ideal is easily reached It is assumed that Ajax 
IS still enormously grand when he cooks his dmner, 
the later reader feels he must really be very grand 
not to lose his dignity, whereas at tie time it was a 
thmg of some splendour to have so much dinnei 
to cook or such implements to do it with This comes 
to have the same effect as a pretence of pastoial 
humility m the author Also die heroic individual has 
an enormous effect on everything m sight gods and 
men and yet finds eveiy thing of manageable dimen 
sions the latei leader feels that this belongs to a 
village society lather than a large-town one Cer 
tainly the heroes aie not grand merely because thev 
are brave, they can run awav like other people and 
say so more frankly Indeed a gieat part of their 
dignity comes from the naive freshness with which 
they can jump from one level of argument to an 


other and this leaves room for the effects I am con 
sidermg 

Thus the puzzles become more obvious hter but 
this IS not to say they weie not used at the start 
The heroes are given a directly moral grandeur bv 
the peipetual clashes between freewill and necessity 
symbolised bv then relations with the gods out of 
which they constiuct their speeches they fight on 
when ceitain of failure and kill each othei wath the 
apology that they too aie fated and such fore 
knowledge as they have mikes them half divine It 
IS very curious that what is supposed to be another 
branch of the same race when it arrived in India 
had none of this interest in the problems of freewnll 
the dignity of the heroes in the Mahabaiata is based 
on puzzles about the One and the Many Nor did it 
develop later the Buddha was once actually faced 
with the problem of freewill raised so starkly by his 
system and brushed it aside on grounds of morality 
I understand that all Buddhist theologians have 
ignoied the issue Whereas all new ideas in Europe 
Christianity and the sciences m turn, have been 
taken is new problems about necessity and freewill 
Thus the reason why the Homeric but wheie one 
expects and has so much poetic force is that it 
imphes some argument such as all the characters are 
happy with and the aigument would lead you to 
othei levels of thought (This acts as a feeling that 
the two thmgs put together are vividly different in 
themselves ) He spoke and held still his hand upon 
the silveiy hilt and thrust back the gieat sword into 
the scabbard nor did he disobey the older of 
Minerva but she had gone to Olympus, to the man 
sions of aegis bearmg Jove amongst the other 
deities But makes her already indifferent the 
puzzle about how far men are free and how far the 
gods are only forces in their minds is thrust upon 
youi attention Also there is a strong feeling in the 
epic that the heroes are too great to kill each other 
for detested Helen and the unnecessary recovery of 
corpses ( Nor do I fear so much about the dead 
body of Patroclus which will quicklv satiate the 
dogs and birds of the Trojans as much as I feai for 
my own head lest it suffer anythmg and for thine ) 
and yet that only this would display their greatness 
a nch contradiction on which to build a hierarchy 
of value I began by saymg that such writing was 
based on a naive idea of the nature of good but in 
fact other ideas of good are implicit in it Shake 
speares Twilus and Cresstda is often taken as a 
sort of parody of the Ihad^ but there is little in it that 
Homei did not imply What becomes strange to a 
more sophisticated society is the order m which the 
ideas can be built up m such a society everybody 
has been told some refined ideas about good (or 
what not) and wants them put in at once to take 
a simple thing and imply a hierarchy in it can then 
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only be done m a stiange woild like that of Miltons 
Adam or a convention like that of pastoial To say 
this IS to echo what many of Homer s critics includ 
ing Milton himself have said about the peculiar ad 
vantage he got from his date and I am only trying 
to show that it fits m with my theory 

I have not been able to say what machinery erects 
a Stan case on a contiadiction but then the only 
essential for the poet is to give the reader a chance 
to build an interestmg one theie are continual op 
poitunities m the most normal uses of language Any 
statement of identity between teims already de 
fined ( God is love ) is a contradiction because 
you aheady loiow they are not identical, you have 
to ignore senses that would be unimportant ( the 
first cause was a creative impulse ) and there are 
likely to be degrees in which the two may be called 
identical which lead to difiFeient important senses 
That the process is not simple is obvious when you 
turn them round, love is God would be quite dif 
ferent Might is Right and Right is Might were 
felt to be clear and opposite statements of ethical 
theory and it is not clear how this was possible It 
is no good to lead them as if a man has might then 
he has right, etc a supporter of this opmion would 
say that if a man has no might he has no right, and 
the two sentences are still identical The same ap 
plies to the similar mterpretations Might is a mem 
her of the class Right etc , it would be the only 
member of its class I think these aie at work the 
analogy of the second word to an adjective m this 
version shows how the first is felt to be the moie 
solid and unchangeable But the second word is m 
fact belittled rather than made inclusive Yet you 
cannot read them simply as substitutions always 
say might instead of right there is no reason for 
not making a full use of power and never calcu 
late chances to be m the right is the only thing to 
be considered These are present and seem to con 
tiol the senses from the back but the subdued word 
IS still there and is not negated Right in the fiist 
is some sort of justification and might in the second 
some sort of hope or claim A gieat and ciowded 
nation has the right to expand , because we have 
right on our side we are ceitam to win A vague 
sense that is has other uses than the expiession of 
identity makes us ready to find meanings m such 
sentences this may well have been the histoiical 
reason why it was too convenient to be simplified 
But the principle of language that makes the two 
different is simply a tiaflSc rule, the two words are 
felt to cover some of the same ground and in some 
cases of conflict the first has the right of way 

It might I think also be argued &at any contradic- 
tion implies a regress though not one definite one 
To say that it is always an example of the supreme 
piocess of seeing the Many as One is to ignoie the 


diffeiences m the feelings aioused by diflEerent ex 
amples but there may always be a less ambitious 
piocess at work that uses similar machinery The 
pretence that two words aie identical acts as a hint 
that they have been fitted mto some system in 
which each key word is dependent on the others 
like the paits of an oiganism admittedly the woids 
are not Ae same but they have been unified One 
chaiacteristic of an organism is that you can only 
change it (as a whole and without killing it) by a 
process hke edgmg up a chimney in rock climbing 
one element must be changed to the small extent 
that the elasticity of the system allows and then the 
others must be changed to fit it So to find your way 
into the interpretation seems essentially a piocess of 
shiftmg the words agam and agam This at least 
describes the sense of richness (readiness for argu 
ment not pursued) in such language and the fact 
that one ambiguity even though obtained in several 
parallel words, is not enough for it 

That this talk about a hieraichy of levels is 
vague I can cheei fully admit the idea is geneially 
vague in the authors who use it, and none the less 
poweiful foi being left in a suggestive foim But 
the three central verses of the Marvell poem are at 
least a definite example in the course of suggesting 
various interlocking hiei archies (knowing that you 
know that you know, reconciling the remaining un 
conscious with the increasing consciousness uniting 
m various degrees perception and creation the one 
and the many) it does m fact use through a hiei 
archy of three sharply contrasted styles and with 
them give a more and more inclusive account of the 
mmds relation to Nature Only a metaphysical poet 
with so perfect a sense of foim and so complete a 
control over the tricks of the style at the end of its 
development could actually dramatise these hints 
as he gave them 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What techniques of criticism does Empson employ^ 

2 With what other critics represented heie is he most 
closely allied'^ With whom does he most differ?^ 

3 Does it seem to you that he is reading too much into 
the poem or conversely getting too much out o£ it^ On 
what basis do you make your judgment^ 

4 Is this method of analysis applicable to other poems^ 

5 Does a reading of this essay help you in your under 
standing and appreciation of Marvells poem^ 

The Quiet Life 

Alexander Pope 

Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acies bound 
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Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground 4 

Whose herds with milk whose fields with biead 
Whose flocks supply him with attire, 

Whose tiees m summer yield him shade 
In wmtei fire 

Blest who can unconcern dly find 

Hours days and yeais shde soft away lo 

In health of body peace of mind, 

Quiet by day, 

Sound sleep by night, study and ease 
Together mixed sweet recreation. 

And mnocence which most does please is 

With meditation 

Thus let me hve unseen, unknown. 

Thus unlamented let me die. 

Steal fiom the world, and not a stone 

Tell where I he 20 

“Lasciate Ogni Speranza ” 

John Clare 

I am! yet what I am who cares, or knows^ 

My friends forsake me, like a memory lost 
I am the self consumer of my woes 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host 
Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost 5 

And yet I am — I live — though I am toss d 

Into the nothmgness of scorn and noise. 

Into the hving sea of wakmg dream 
Where theie is neither sense of life, nor joys 
But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 10 

And all that s dear Even those I loved the best 
Aie strange — ^nay, they are stranger than the rest 

I long for scenes where man has never trod — 

For scenes where woman never smiled or wept — 
There to abide with my Creator, God 15 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept. 

Full of high thoughts, unborn So let me he, 

The grass below, above, the vaulted sky 

Birches 

Robert Frost 

When I see birches bend to left and right 
Acioss the Imes of straighter darker trees, 

I like to thmk some boys been swinging them 
But swmgmg doesn t bend them down to stay 4 


Ice stoims do that Often you must have seen them 
Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 
Aftei a ram They click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn many coloied 
As the stir cracks and ciazes their enamel 
Soon the suns warmth makes them shed ciystal 
shells 10 

Sh itteiing and avalanchmg on the snow ciust — 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep away 
You d think the inner dome of heaven had f illen 
They are diagged to the withered bracken by the 
load 

And they seem not to break, though once thev aie 
bowed 15 

So low for long they never right themselves 
You may see their trunks archmg m the woods 
Yeais aftei wards, trailing their leaves on the giound 
Like girls on hands and knees that throw their hair 
Befoie them over their heads to dry in the sun 20 
But I was going to say when Truth broke in 
Witli all hei mattei of fact about the ice stoim 
I should prefer to have some boy bend them 
As he went out and m to fetch the cows — 

Some boy too far from town to leain baseball 25 

Whose only play was what he found himself. 
Summer or wmter and could play alone 
One by one he subdued his fathers tiees 
By iidmg them down over and over again 
Until he took the stiffness out of them so 

And not one but hung limp not one was left 
For him to conquer He learned all there was 
To leaiii about not launching out too soon 
And so not cairying the tree away 
Clear to the ground He alwavs kept his poise ss 
To the top branches, chmbmg carefully 
With the same pains you use to fill a cup 
Up to the bum and even abo\ e the bum 
Then he flung outward feet first, with a swish 
Kicking his way down through tlie air to the 

ground 40 

So was I once myself a swmger of birches 
And so I dieam of going back to be 
Its when Im weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 
Where your face bums and tickles with the cob 
webs 45 

Bioken acioss it and one eye is weeping 
From a twigs having lashed across it open 
I d like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begm ovei 
May no fate willfully misundei stand me so 

And half giant what I wish and snatch me away 
Not to return Earth s the right place for love 
I don t know where it s likely to go better 
I d hke to go by climbmg a birch tree. 

And chmb black branches up a snow-white tiunk ss 
Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more. 
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But dipped its top and set me down again 
That would be good both gomg and coming back 
One could do woise than be a swinger of birches 



Can Spring Be Far Behind^ 

Hope for Mankind 

Yet there are some poets who refuse to succumb or 
tamely accept For as Shelley writes 

Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery 
Aye many flowering islands he 
In the waters of wide agony 

The Earth will grow young again he assures us for 
If Winter comes can Spring be far behind^ The 
promise of hope for mankind which fires Shelley s mind 
in the Ode to the West Wind so that the poem swirls 
and swoops and rides hke the wind itself reaches its 
chmax in the greatest of romantic dramas his Prometheus 
Unbound puticularly m its closing chorus with its note 
of triumph resounding like the Ode to Joy in Beethoven s 
Ninth Life can be good Whitman sings O the joy of 
my spirit — it is uncaged — it darts like hghtnmg! And all 
experiences are good — die rush of the tram the qmet 
contentment of a country walk the excitement of the fire 
bell O the joy of that vast elemental sjmipathy which 
only the human soul is capable of generating and emit 
ting m steady and limitless floods Therefore he fishes 
he boats he works he fights he speaks he engages him 
self with other men 

O while I hve to be the ruler of life not a slave 
To meet life as a powerful conqueror, 

No fumes no ennui nor more complamts or scornful 
criticisms 

To these proud laws of the air the water and the 
ground 

And nothing exteiior shall ever take command of me 

He lives and is not afraid of death 

Finally what better symbol of the bridge between man 
uid mm than a bridge itself and Hart Crane finds m its 
cables its pathway and its pillars die arch over the gulf 
from despair to hope from hate to love from here to 
Atlantis 

Ode to the West Wind 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

I 

O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn s being 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts fiom an enchantei fleeing 


Yellow and black and pale and hectic led 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes O thou s 

Who chanotest to then dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds wheie they lie cold and low 
Each like a corpse withm its giave until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her claiion oer the dieammg earth and fill lo 
(Drivmg sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With hving hues and odors plain and hill 

Wild Spirit which art movmg everywhere, 
Destroyer and preserver hear oh hear^ 

n 

Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky s commo 
tion 1'^ 

Loose clouds like earths decaying leaves sue shed 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean 

Angels of rain and hghtnmg theie are spread 

On the blue surface of thme aery surge 

Like the blight hair uplifted from the head 20 

Of some fierce Maenad even from the dim veige 
Of the horizon to the zenith s height, 

The locks of the approachmg storm Thou dirge 

Of the dying yeai, to which this closing night 
Will be £he dome of a vast sepulcher 25 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapors, from whose sohd atmospheie 
Black rain and fire and hail wiU burst oh, hear^ 

m 

Thou who didst waken from his summer di earns 
The blue Mediterranean where he lay 30 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline sti earns, 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiae s bay 
And saw in sleep old palaces and toweis 
Quiveimg within the wave s intenser day 

AU overgrown with azure moss and floweis o 5 

So sweet, the sense famts picturing them^ Thou 
Foi whose path the Atlantic s level poweis 

Cleave themselves into chasms while fai below 
The sea blooms and the oozy woods which weai 
The sapless foliage of the ocean know 40 

Thy voice and suddenly giow giay with feai 
And tiemble and despoil themselves oh heai^ 
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IV 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 45 

The impulse of thy strength only less free 
Than thou O uncontrollable^ If even 
I weie as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comiade of thy wanderings over Heaven, 

As then when to outstrip thy skiey speed sc 

Scarce seemed a vision I would ne ei have stiiven 

As thus with thee in prayer m my sore need 
Oh lift me as a wave a leaf a cloud^ 

I fall upon the thorns of life^ I bleed^ 

A heavy weight of houis has chamed and bowed ss 
One too like thee tameless, and swift and proud 

V 

Make me thy Ivre, even as the forest is 
What if my leaves aie falling like its own’ 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep autumnal tone 60 
Sweet though m sadness Be thou Spirit fierce 
My spirit’ Be thou me impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth’ 

And, by the incantation of this verse 65 

Scatter as from an xmextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind’ 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy’ O Wmd, 

If Wmter comes, can Sprmg be far behindi^ 70 


A Song of I oys 

Walt Whitman 

O to make the most jubilant song’ 

Full of music — ^full of manhood, womanhood in 
fancy’ 

Full of common employments — ^full of gram and 
trees 

O for the voices of animals — O for the swiftness and 
balance of fishes’ 

O for the dropping of raindrops m a song’ 5 

O for the sunshine and motion of waves in a song’ 


0 the joy of my spiiit — it is uncaged — ^it darts like 

lightning’ 

It IS not enough to have this globe oi a certain time 

1 will have thousands of globes and all time 

O the engineers joys’ to go with a locomotive’ lo 
To hear the hiss of steam the meriy shriek the 
steam whistle the laughing locomotive’ 

To push with resistless wa'v and speed off in the dis 
tonce 

O the gleesome sauntei ovei fields and hillside's’ 

The leaves and flowers of the commonest weeds the 
moist fresh stillness of the woods 
The exquisite smell of the earth at daybieak md 
all through the foienoon is 

O the horsemans and horsewomans joys’ 

The saddle the gallop the pressure upon the seat 
the cool gurgling by the ears and hair 

0 the fireman s joys’ 

1 hear the alarm at dead of night 

I hear bells shouts’ I pass the crowd I run’ 20 
The sight of the flames maddens me with pleasure 

O the joy of the strong brawn d fighter, towering in 
the arena in perfect condition conscious of 
power, thirsting to meet his opponent 

O the joy of that vast elemental sympathy which 
only the human soul is capable of generating 
and emitting m steady and hmitless floods 

O the mothers joys’ 

The watchmg the endurance the precious love the 
anguish the patiently yielded life 2S 

O the joy of increase, growth, recuperation, 

The joy of soothing and pacifying, the joy of con- 
cord and harmony 

O to go back to the place where I was born 
To hear the birds sing once more 
To ramble about the house and barn and over the 
fields once more 30 

And through the orchaid and along the old lanes 
once moie 

O to have been brought up on bays lagoons creeks 
or along the coast 

To contmue and be employ d there all my hfe 
The briny and damp smell the shore, the salt weeds 
exposed at low water, 

The work of fishermen, the work of the eel fisher and 
clam-fisher, 35 
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I come with my clam lake and spade I come with 
my eel spear 

Is the tide out^ I ]om the group of clam diggeis on 
the flats 

I laugh and work with them, I joke at my work like 
a mettlesome young man, 

In winter I take my eel basket and eel spear and 
travel out on foot on the ice — I have a small 
axe to cut holes m the ice 

Behold me well clothed going gayly or returning in 
the afternoon, my brood of tough boys accom 
panymg me 40 

My brood of grown and part giown boys, who love 
to be widi no one else so well as they love to 
be with me. 

By day to work with me, and by night to sleep with 
me 

Another time m warm weather out m a boat, to hft 
the lobster pots where they are sunk with heavy 
stones (I Imow the buoys ) 

0 the sweetness of the Fifth month morning upon 

the water as I row ]ust before sunrise toward 
the buoys, 

1 pull the wicker pots up slantingly, the dark green 

lobsters are desperate with their claws as I take 
them out, I msert wooden pegs in the joints of 
their pincers 4S 

I go to all the places one after another, and then 
row back to the shore. 

There in a huge kettle of boiling water the lobsters 
shall be boil d till their color becomes scarlet 

Another time mackerel-taking, 

Voracious, mad for the hook near the suiface they 
seem to fill the water for miles 
Another time fishmg for rock fish m Chesapeake 
Bay I one of the brown-faced crew so 

Another time trailmg for blue fish off Paumanok I 
stand with braced body 

My left foot is on the gunwale my right arm throws 
far out the coils of slender rope. 

In sight around me the quick veermg and darting of 
fifty skiffs, my companions 

O boatmg on the rivers. 

The voyage down the St Lawrence, the superb 
scenery, the steameis 55 

The ships sailing the Thousand Islands the occa 
sional timber raft and the raftsmen with long 
reaching sweep oars 

The little huts on the rafts, and the stream of smoke 
when they cook supper at evening 

(O something pernicious and dread ^ 

Something far away from a puny and pious life! 


Something unproved^ something m a trance^ 60 
Something escaped from the anchorage and driving 
free ) 

O to work in mines, or forging iron, 

Foundiy casting the foundiy itself the rude high 
roof the ample and shadow d space 
The furnace, the hot liquid pourd out and lunning 

O to resume the joys of the soldiei^ 6S 

To feel the presence of a brave commanding officer 
— ^to feel his sympathy^ 

To behold his calmness — ^to be warmd m the rays 
of his smile* 

To go to battle — to hear the bugles play and the 
drums beat* 

To hear the crash of artillery — to see the glittering 
of the bayonets and musket barrels in the sun* 
To see men fall and die and not complain* 70 

To taste the savage taste of blood — to be so devilish* 
To gloat so over the wounds and deaths of the 
enemy 

0 the whalemans joys* O I cruise my old cruise 

again* 

1 feel the ship s motion under me I feel the Atlantic 

breezes fannmg me, 

I hear the cry again sent down from the mast head 
There — she blows^ 75 

Agam I sprmg up the rigging to look with the lest 
— ^we descend wild with excitement 
I leap in the lower d boat we low toward our prey 
where he lies. 

We approach stealthy and silent I see the moun- 
tainous mass, lethargic basking 
I see the haipooner standing up I see the weapon 
dart from his vigorous arm, 79 

0 swift again far out in the ocean the wounded 

whale settlmg, running to windward tows me 
Agam I see him rise to breathe we row close again 

1 see a lance driven through his side, press d deep, 

turn d in the wound 

Again we back off I see him settle agam the life is 
leavmg him fast 

As he rises he spouts blood I see him swim m circles 
nariower and narrower swiftly cuttmg the wa 
ter — I see him die 

He gives one convulsive leap in the centre of the 
circle and then falls flat and still m the blood) 
foam 85 

O the old manhood of me, my noblest joy of all* 

My children and grand children, my white hair and 
beard 

My largeness calmness majesty, out of the long 
stretch of my life 
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0 iipen d ]oy of womanhood' O happiness at hst' 

1 am more than eighty yeais of age I am the most 

veneiable mother, 90 

How deal is my mind — ^how all people diaw mgh 
to me' 

What atti actions are these beyond any before'^ what 
bloom more than the bloom of youth'^ 

What beauty is this that descends upon me and 
rises out of me^^ 

O the orators joys' 

To inflate the chest to roll the thunder of the voice 
out from the ribs and throat 95 

To make the people rage weep, hate desire with 
youiself. 

To lead America — to quell Ameiica with a great 
tongue 

O the joy of my soul leaning poisd on itself le 
ceiving identity through materials and loving 
them observing characters and absorbing them 
My soul vibrated back to me from them from sight 
hearmg, touch leason articulation, compar 
ison memory and tlie hke 
The real life of my senses and flesh transcending 
my senses and flesh 100 

My body done with materials, my sight done with 
my mateiial eyes 

Proved to me this day beyond cavil that it is not my 
material eyes which finally see 
Nor my material body which finally loves, walks 
laughs, shouts embraces, procieates 

O the faimers joys' 

Ohioan s, lUinoisian s, Wisconsmese , Kanadian s 
Iowan s, Kansians Missourians Oregonese 
joys! 105 

To use at peep of day and pass forth nimbly to work 
To plough land in the fall for wintei sown crops 
To plough land m the sprmg for maize, 

To tram orchards, to graft the trees, to gather apples 
m the fall 

O to bathe in the swimming bath or in a good place 
along shore, no 

To splash the water' to walk ankle deep or race 
naked along the shore 

O to realize space' 

The plenteousness of all, that there are no bounds 
To emerge and be of the sky of the sun and moon 
and flying clouds as one with them 

O the joy of a manly self hood' 11s 

To be seivile to none, to defer to none, not to anv 
tyrant known or unknown 


To walk with eiect carnage a step springy and 
el IS tic 

To look with calm gaze 01 with a flashing eye 
To speak with a full and sonoious voice out of i 
bioad chest 

To confiont with youi peisonality all the othei pei 
sonahties of the eaith 120 

Know St thou the excellent joys of youtli'^ 

Joys of the dear companions and of the meiiy word 
and laughmg face'^ 

Joy of the glad light beammg day joy of the wide 
breath d games'^ 

Joy of sweet music joy of the lighted ball room and 
the danceis? 

Joy of the plenteous dinner, strong carouse and 
drinking^ 125 

Yet O my soul supreme' 

Know St thou the joys of pensive thought^ 

Joys of the free and lonesome heart, the tender 
gloomy hearth 

Joys of the solitary walk, the spirit bowd vet pioud 
the suffering and the struggle^ 

The agonistic thioes the ecstasies joys of the solemn 
musmgs day or nighti^ 130 

Joys of the thought of Death the great spheres Time 
and Spacef^ 

Prophetic joys of better loftier loves ideals the 
divine wife the sweet eternal, perfect com 
rade^ 

Joys all thine own undying one joys worthy thee 
O soul 

O while I live to be the ruler of life not a slave 
To meet hfe as a powerful conqueror 13S 

No fumes no ennui no more complaints 01 scornful 
criticisms 

To these proud laws of the air the water and the 
ground proving mv intenoi soul impregnable 
And nothing exterior shall ever take command of 
me 

For not lifes joys alone I sing repeatmg — the joy 
of death' 

The beautiful touch of Death soothing and benumb 
ing a few moments for reasons 140 

Myself dischaigmg my exciementitious body to be 
bum d or render d to powdei or buried 
My ical body doubtless left to me for other spheres 
My voided body nothing more to me leturmng to 
the purifications further offices, eternal uses of 
the earth 

O to attract by more than atti action' 

How it is I loiow not — yet behold' the something 
which obeys none of the rest, 145 
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It IS offensive nevei defensive — ^yet how magnetic 
It draws 

O to stiuggle against great odds to meet enemies 
undaunted^ 

To be entirely alone with them to find how much 
one can stands 

To look stiife toituie prison popular odium face 
to face' 

To mount the scaffold to advance to the muzzles of 
guns With perfect nonchalance' iso 

To be indeed a God' 

O to sail to sea in a ship' 

To leave this steady unendurable land 
To leave the tiiesome sameness of the streets, the 
sidewalks and the houses 

To leave vou O you solid motionless land and enter 
ing a ship ISS 

To sail and sail and ^ail' 

O to have life hencefoith a poem of new joys' 

To dance clap hands exult shout skip leap roll 
on float on' 

To be a sailoi of the world bound foi all ports 
A ship itself (see mdeed these sails I spiead to the 
sun and air ) 160 

A swift and swellmg ship full of rich words full of 
joys 


Atlantis 

H\rt Crane 

Music is then the knowledge of that which 
1 elates to love in harmony and system 

PLATO 

Thiough the bound cable strands the arching path 
Upward, veermg with light the flight of strings, — 
Taut miles of shuttling moonlight syncopate 
The whispered rush telepathy of wires 
Up the index of night gianite and steel — s 

Transparent meshes — fleckless the gleaming staves — 
SibyUme voices flickei waveiingly stieam 
As though a god were issue of the strings 

And through that cordage threading with its call 
One arc synoptic of all tides below — lo 

Their labyrmthine mouths of history 
Pouring leply as though all ships at sea 
Complighted m one vibiant breath made ciy — 
Mike thy love suie — to weave whose song we ply' 
— From black embankments, moveless soundings 
hailed is 

So seven oceans answer fiom their dieam 


And on obliquely up bright earner bars 
New octaves tiestle the twin monoliths 
Beyond whose hosted capes the moon bequeaths 
Two woilds of sleep (O arching strands of song') — 
Onwaid and up the crystal flooded aisle 21 

White tempest nets file upward upward ring 
With silver terraces the humming spars 
The loft of vision palladium helm of stars 

Sheeily the eyes, like seagulls stung with rime — 25 
Sht and propelled by glistening fins of light — 

Pick biting way up towering looms that press 
Sidelong with flight of blade on tendon blade 
— ^Tomoirows into yesteryear — and link 
What cipher script of time no traveller reads 3i 
But who, through smoking pyres of love and death 
Searches the timeless laugh of mythic speais 

Like hails faiewells — ^up planet-sequmed heights 
Some trillion whispering hammers glimmei Tyie 
Seienely sharply up the long anvil cry 3S 

Of mchling aeons silence iivets Tioy 
And you, aloft there — Jason' besting Shout' 

Still wiappmg harness to the swarming an' 

Silvery the rushing wake surpassing call 

Beams yelling bolus' splintered in the straits' 40 

Fiom gulfs unfolding, terrible of drums, 

Tall Vision of the Voyage tensely spare — 

Budge hfting night to cycloramic crest 
Of deepest day — O Choir translating time 
Into what multitudinous Verb the suns 4S 

And synergy of waters ever fuse lecast 
In myriad syllables — Psalm of Cathay' 

O Love thy white, pervasive Paiadigm 

We left the haven hanging in the night — 

Sheened harbor lanterns backward fled the keel so 
Pacific here at time s end bearing com — 

Eyes stammer through the pangs of dust and steel 
And still the circular indubitable fiieze 
Of heaven s meditation, yoking wave 
To kneeling wave one song devoutly binds — ss 

The vernal strophe chimes from deathless stimgs' 

O Thou steeled Cognizance whose leip commits 
The agile piecmcts of the lark s return 
Within whose lanat sweep encmctuied sing 
In single chrysalis the many twain — 60 

O^ stars Thou art the stitch and stallion glow 
And like an organ Thou with sound of doom — 
Sight sound and flesh Thou leadest from times 
lealm 

As love stiikes cleai direction for the helm 

Swift peal of seculai light mtrinsic M}'th 65 

Whose fell unshadow is death s utter wound — 
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O River thioated — iridescently upborne 
Through the bright diench and fabric of oui veins 
With white escaipments swinging into light 
Sustained in teais the cities are endowed 70 

And justified conclamant with ripe fields 
Revolving thiough then harvests in sweet toiment 

Forevei Deity s glitteiing Pledge O Thou 
Whose canticle fresh chemistry assigns 
To rapt inception and beatitude — 75 

Always through blinding cables to oui joy 
Of thy white seizure springs the prophec\ 

Always thiough spiring cordage pyramids 

Of silvei sequel Deity s young name 

Kinetic of white choiiing wings ascends so 

Migiations that must needs void memoiy 
Inventions that cobblestone the heart, — 
Unspeakable Thou Bridge to Thee O Love 
Thy pardon for this history whitest Flower 
O Answerer of all, — Anemone — 85 

Now while thy petals spend the suns about us 
hold— 

(O Thou whose radiance doth inheiit me) 

Atlantis, — ^hold thy floating singer late^ 

So to thine Evei presence beyond time 
Like spears ensangumed of one tolling stai 90 
That bleeds infinity — the orphic strmgs 
Sidereal phalanxes, leap and converge 
— One Song one Bridge of Fire^ Is it Catha> 

Now pity steeps the grass and rambows rmg 
The serpent with the eagle in the leaves ^ 95 
Whispers antiphonal in azure swing 


The Known Rules of Ancient 
Liberty Political Poems 

Arnold called Shelley a beautiful and ineffectual angel 
beating in the \oid his luminous wings in vain and 
for most people this description has become the stereo 
type for all poets — ^impractical unworldly dreamers 
broken on the wheel of reahty But one has only to think 
of Sophocles the general Dante the pohtical exile Shake 
speare the successful man of business and Milton the 
foreign secretary to realize how absurd this attitude is 
poets are of this world On the other hand there are 
those who demand that the poet be so immersed in tlie 
world that he identify himself completely with the par 
ticular politic il creeds they happen to profess and that 
he use his gifts as a poet to sing the slogans of party 


To be sure the poet ought not to be exempt from the 
responsibilities of man as citizen (taken in its widest 
sense) but he must be left free to discharge his re 
sponsibihties in his own way The poet is stirred b) belief 
not by creed and he will speak for hberty but not for 
party In this group of poems we hear the poets voice 
rused in praise of liberty hberty broadly conceived 
liberty for all men 

We begin with Milton who from the point of view of 
the scholar who knows his classics and of the Christian 
who believes in the worth of the individual distinguishes 
between hberty and license From the seventeenth cen 
tury on the city of Vemce was to the English the symbol 
of what free men could achieve with its fall they were 
ficed with findmg another symbol of pohtical freedom 
and in Byron s Ode it is the newly bom America winch 
takes o\ er that mspirmg role 

One great clime 

Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed m the devotion 
Of freedom which tJieir fathers fought for and 
Bequeath d — a. heritage of heart and hand 

In contrast with his usual exuberant flow of imagery is 
the plain speaking of Shelley s Song to the Men of Eng- 
land which expresses his hatred of oppression and his 
passion for justice when he had to the aristocratic poet 
knew how to make himself understood clearly enough by 
the people of England 

The moral fervor which moved the Northern antislave 
movement is the inspiration of Whittier s song one of 
the mmy antislavery poems which he wnrote Finally 
Audens The Unknown Citizen is the poets protest 
igainst the dehumanization of man by the all de\ourmg 
stite the individual has been squeezed into the mold of 
the avenge man 

Was he free^ Was he happy^ The question 
IS absurd 

Absurd perhaps to the bureaucrat but — ^luckily for us — 
not to the poet who keeps us ahve by insisting that we 
are people and not ciphers 

On the Detraction Which 
Followed Upon My 
Writing Certain Treatises 

John Milton 

XII 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
6y the known rules of ancient hberty 
When stiaight a barbarous noise en\ 110 ns me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs, 

As when those hinds that were tiansformed to fiogs 
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Railed at Latona s twin bom progeny 
Which aftei held the Sun and Moon m fee 
But this IS got by casting pearl to hogs 
That bawl £oi freedom in their senseless mood 
And still revolt when truth would set them fiee lo 
License they mean when they cry liberty 
For who loves that must fiist be wise and good 
But from that mark how fai they rove we see. 
For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood 


Ode on Venice 

George Gordon Lord Byron 

I 

Oh Venice^ Venice ^ when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea^ 

If I a northern wanderer weep for thee s 

What should thy sons do? — anything but weep 
And yet they only murmur m their sleep 
In contrast with their fathers — as the slime 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep 
Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam lo 
That drives the sailor to his shipless home 
Are they to those that were and thus they creep 
Crouching and crab-like through their sappmg 
streets 

Oh^ agony — that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest^ Thirteen hundred years 15 
Of wealth and glory turn d to dust and tears, 

And every monument the stranger meets 
Church palace pillar as a mourner greets. 

And even the Lion all subdued appears 

And the harsh sound of the barbanan drum 20 

With dull and daily dissonance repeats 

The echo of thy tyrant s voice along 

The soft waves once all musical to song 

That heaved beneath the moon-light with the throng 

Of gondolas — and to the busy hum 25 

Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 

Were but the overheating of the heart, 

And flow of too much happiness which needs 

The aid of age to turn its course apart 

From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 30 

Of sweet sensations battlmg with the blood 

But these are better than the gloomy errors 

The weeds of nations in their last decay 

When vice walks forth with her unsoften d terrois 

And mirth is madness and but smiles to slay 35 

And hope is nothing but a false delay 

The sick man s lightning half an hour ere death 

When famtness the last mortal birth of pain. 

And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 

Of the cold staggermg race which death is wmning, 


Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse iway 
'ket so relieving the oei tortured clay 
To him ippeais lenewal of his breath 
And fieedom the mere numbness of his chain — 
And then he talks of life and how again 45 

He feels his spirits soaring — albeit weak 
And of the fresher air which he would seek 
And as he whispers knows not that he gasps 
That his thin finger feels not what it clasps 
And so the film comes o er him — and the dizzy so 

Chamber swims round and lound — and shadows 
busy 

At which he vainly catches fit and gleam 
Till the last rattle chokes the strangled scream 
And all is ice and blackness — and the earth 
That which it was the moment ere our bnth ss 

n 

There is no hope for nations ^ Search the page 
Of many thousand years — the daily scene 
The flow and ebb of each recuiiing age. 

The everlastmg to be which hath been 
Hath taught us nought or little still we lean 60 
On things that rot beneath our weight and weai 
Our stiength away in wrestling with the air 
For tis om nature strikes us down the beasts 
Slaughter d in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order — they must go 65 

Even where their driver goads them though to 
slaughter 

Ye men who pour your blood for kings as watei 
What have they given your childien m return^ 

A heritage of servitude and woes 
A blindfold bondage wheie your hire is blows 70 
Whati^ do yet the red hot ploughshares burn 
O er which you stumble m a false ordeal 
And deem this proof of loyalty the real 
Kissing the hand that guides you to your scars. 

And glorymg as you tread the glowing bars? 75 
All that your sues have left you all that time 
Bequeaths of free and history of sublime 
Sprmg from a different theme! — ^Ye see and read 
Admire and sigh, and then succumb and bleed! 
Save the few spirits who, despite of all so 

And woise than all the sudden crimes engender d 
By the down-thundering of the prison wall 
And thiist to swallow the sweet watei s tender d 
Gushing from freedom s fountains — ^when the crowd 
Madden d with centuries of drought aie loud ss 
And trample on each other to obtain 
The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 
Heavy and sore, — in which long yoked they plough d 
The sand, — or if theie sprung die yellow gram 89 
Twas not for them their necks were too much bow d 
And their dead palates chew d the cud of pain — 
Yes — the few spirits — ^who despite of deeds 
Which they abhor, confound not with the cause 
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Those momentary starts from nature s laws. 

Which like the pestilence and eaithquake smite 95 
But for a term, then pass and leave the earth 
With all her seasons to repair the blight 
With a few summers, and again put forth 
Cities and generations — ^fair, when free — 

For tyranny there blooms no bud for thee^ loo 

III 

Glory and empire^ once upon these towers 
With freedom — god-like triads how ye sate^ 

The league of mightiest nations in those hours 

When Venice was an envy, might abate 

But did not quench her spirit — in her fate los 

All were enwrapp d the feasted monarchs knew 

And loved their hostess, nor could learn to hate. 

Although they humbled — ^with the kingly few 

The many felt for from all days and climes 

She was the voyagers worship even her crimes no 

Were of the softer order — ^bom of love 

She drank no blood nor fatten d on the dead, 

But gladden d where her harmless conquests spread 
For diese restored the cross, that from above 
Hallow d her sheltermg banners, which incessant iis 
Flew between earth and the unholy crescent 
Which, if it waned and dwmdled earth may thank 
The city it has clothed in chains which clank 
Now creakmg m the ears of those who owe 
The name of freedom to her glorious struggles 120 
Yet she but shares with them a common woe 
And call d the kmgdom of a conquermg foe, — 
But knows what all — and, most of all, we know — 
With what set gilded terms a tyrant juggles’ 

IV 

The name of commonwealth is past and gone 12s 
O er the three fractions of the groanmg globe, 
Venice is crush d and Holland deigns to own 
A sceptre and endures the purple robe. 

If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 

His chamless mountams, tis but for a time, 130 

For tyranny of late is cunnmg grown. 

And m its own good season tramples down 
The spaikles of our ashes One great chme. 

Whose vigorous oflFsprmg by dividmg ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion los 
Of freedom which their fathers fought for, and 
Bequeath d — a heritage of heart and hand 
And proud distinction from each other land 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarch s motion 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 140 

Full of the magic of exploded science — 

Still one great chme in full and free defiance 
Yet rears her crest unconquer d and sublune. 
Above the far Atlantic’ She has taught 
Her Esau brethren that the haughty flag, 145 

The floating fence of Albion s feebler crag, 


May strike to those whose red right hands have 
bought 

Rights cheaply earn d with blood Still still for ever 
Better though each man s life blood weie a river 
That It should flow and overflow than creep 150 
Through thousand lazy channels m our veins 
Damm d like the dull canal with locks and chains 
And movmg as a sick man in his sleep 
Three paces and then faltering better be 
Where the extmguish d Spartans still are free iss 
In their proud charnel of Thermopylae 
Than stagnate m our marsh — or o er the deep 
Fly and one current to the ocean add 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 

One freeman more America to thee’ 16O 

Song to the Men of 
England 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

Men of England wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low>^ 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 

Wherefore feed and clothe, and save 
From the cradle to the grave 
Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat — ^nay, drmk your blood'^ 

Wherefore bees of England, forge 

Many a weapon, cham, and scourge 10 

That these stmgless drones may spoil 

The forced produce of your toiP 

Have ye leisure, comfort calm. 

Shelter food love s gentle balm? 

Or what is it ye buy so dear is 

With your pam and with your fear^^ 

The seed ye sow, another reaps, 

The wealth ye find, another keeps, 

The robes ye weave another wears 

The arms ye forge, another bears 20 

Sow seed — ^but let no tyrant reap 
Find wealth — ^let no impostor heap 
Weave robes — let not die idle wear 
Forge arms — your defense to bear 

Shrmk to your cellars, holes, and cells 25 

In halls ye deck another dwells 
Why shake the chams ye wrought'^ Ye see 
The steel ye tempered glance on ye 
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With plough and spade and hoe and loom 
Trace your giave and build yom tomb so 

And weave your winding sheet till fair 
England be your sepulcher 

The Kansas Emigrants 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea 
To make the West as they the East, 

The homestead of the free’ 

We go to rear a wall of men 5 

On Freedom s Southern Ime, 

And plant beside the cotton tree 
The rugged Northern pme’ 

We re flowing from oui native hills 
As our free rivers flow lo 

The blessing of our Mother land 
Is on us as we go 

We go to plant our common schools 
On distant prairie swells, 

And give the Sabbaths of the wild is 

The music of her bells 

Upbearmg like the Ark of old, 

The Bible in our van. 

We go to test the truth of God 

Against the fraud of man 20 

No pause nor rest save where the streams 
That feed the Kansas run, 

Save where our Pilgrim gonfalon 
Shall flout the setting sun’ 

We 11 tread the prairies as of old 25 

Our fathers sailed the sea. 

And make the West as they the East, 

The homestead of the free’ 


The Unknown Citizen 

W H Auden 

(To JS/07/M/378 This Maible Monument Is 
Erected by the State) 

He was found by the Bureau of Statistics to be 
One against whom there was no official complaint. 
And all the reports on his conduct agree 
That in the modern sense of an old fashioned word 
he was a saint. 


For in everything he did he served the Greater Com 
munity 5 

Except for the War till the day he retiied 
He worked m a factory and never got fired 
But satisfied his employers Fudge Motors Inc 
Yet he wasn t a scab or odd m his views 
For his Union reports that he paid his dues 10 

(Our leport on his Union shows it was sound) 

And our Social Psychology woikers found 
That he was populai with his mates and liked a 
drmk 

The Press are convinced that he bought a paper 
every day 

And that his reactions to advertisements were nor- 
mal m every way 15 

Policies taken out m his name prove that he was 
fully msured. 

And his Health-card shows he was once m hospital 
but left it cured 

Both Producers Research and High Giade Living de 
dare 

He was fully sensible to the advantages of the In 
staUment Plan 

And had everything necessary to the Modern Man, 20 
A phonograph, a radio, a car and a fngidaire 
Oui researchers mto Public Opinion are content 
That he held the proper opinions foi the time of 
year 

When there was peace he was for peace when there 
was war, he went 

He was married and added five children to the 
population 25 

Which our Eugemst says was the right numbei for 
a parent of his generation, 

And our teachers report that he never interfered 
with their education 

Was he free^ Was he happy^ The question is absurd 
Had anything been wrong, we should ceitainly have 
heard 


Shadwell Never Deviates 
Parody and Satire 

It IS not to be thought that the flood of English poetry 
IS capable of deahng only with the most solemn and 
elevated subjects On the contrary the Enghsh muse of 
comedy is perhaps the richest and most fanciful of any 
literature, and she is equally at home m satire parody 
mock heroic and nonsense verse A whole host of great 
comic inventors comes crowding m to be mentioned 
Chaucer and his pilgrims Shakespeare and his Falstaff 
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Butler and his puritans Pope and his elegant ladies and 
gentlemen Swift and his scientists Sterne and his Uncle 
Toby Byron and his critics Lev\is Carroll and his look 
ing glass Gilbert and his Sullivan 

We start with Shakespeare s take oflE on the cloying 
excesses of the Elizabethan love sonnet which is matched 
in devastating effect by Cartwright s protest against tlie 
intellectual excesses of the Donne tradition both poets 
having themselves been guilty of these exaggerations 
know only too well where the chinks in the armor are 
and drive through them We go on to Dryden s satire on 
the poet Shadwell perhaps the most brilliantly sustained 
piece of invective in the language 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense 

But Pope is not far behmd if indeed at all m the mas 
tery of brutal characterization as the selection from the 
Moral Essays shows 

Most people think of Byron as the arch romantic m 
poetry as well as in person and this may be true but 
Byron the satirist comes closer to being die real Byron 
and nowhere are his powers as the slashing critic of 
fusty and musty England better displayed than in Don 
Juan We present here the episode of the return to Eng 
land m which Byron speaks from a very bitter heart 
Never was a society more mercilessly castigated than that 
in which Don Juan had his English adventures — and 
never did a society more zealously purchase the book 
descnbmg those adventures 

When Wordsworth was good he was very very good 
but when he was bad he was horrid the consequence 
has been that Wordsworth has become the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of the parodist Hartley Coleridge s parody of 
Wordsworth in the meter of the Lucy poems picks the 
poet off base with razor hke accuracy Swinburne s style 
made it fair game for the satirist also and perhaps no 
poet has been more bedeviled than he but the best 
parody of his style and language is his own We finish 
with Ae high moral note sounded by Mr Ogden Nash — 
for we too would leave no tern unstoned and on our 
banner is this strange device Physician seal thy helf 


My Mistress’ Eyes 

William Shakespeare 

My mistiess eyes aie nothing like the sun 

Coral IS far more red than her lips led 

If snow be white, why then hei breasts are dun 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head 

I have seen roses damasked, red and white s 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks 

And in some perfumes is there more dehght 

Than m the breath that from my mistress reeks 

I love to hear her speak yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound lO 


I grmt I never saw a goddess go 
M\ mistress when she walks, treads on the ground 
And \et by heaven I thmk my love as rue 
As any she belied with false compare 


No Platonique Love 

William Cartwright 

Tell me no more of minds embracing minds 
And hearts exchanged for hearts. 

That spiiits spirits meet as winds do winds 
And mix their subtlest parts 
That two unbodied essences may kiss s 

And then, like angels, twist and feel one bhss 

I was that silly thing that once was wrought 
To practice this thin love 
I climbed from sex to soul from soul to thought 
But thinking there to move lo 

Headlong I rolled from thought to soul and then 
From soul I hghted at the sex again 

As some strict down-looked men pietend to fast, 
Who yet in closets eat, 

So lovers who profess they spirits taste is 

Feed yet on grosser meat 
I know they boast they souls to souls convey 
Howe er they meet the body is the way 

Come I will undeceive thee they that tread 

Those vain aerial ways 20 

Are like young heirs and alchemists misled 
To waste their wealth and days 
For searching thus to be forever rich, 

They only find a medicine for the itch 


from Mac Flecknoe 

John Dryden 

All human things are subject to decay 
And when Fate summons, monarchs must obey 
This Flecknoe found, who like Augustus young 
Was call d to empire and had govern d long 
In prose and veise, was ownd without dispute a 
Thio all the realms of Nonsense absolute 
This aged piince now flourishmg in peace 
And blest with issue of a large mciease 
Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the State lo 

And pond ring which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. 

Cried Tis resolved, for Nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me 
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Sh alone my perfect image beais is 

Mature in dulness fiom his tender yeais 

Sh alone of all my sons is he 

Who stands confirm d in full stupidity 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence 

But Sh never deviates into sense 20 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike thio and make a lucid mteival 

But Sh s genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs pievail upon the day 


from Moral Essays 

Alexander Pope 


III 

Search then the ruling passion There alone. 
The wild are constant and the cunning known 
The fool consistent and the false smcere, 

Piiests princes women no dissemblers here 
This clue once found, unravels all the rest 5 

The prospect clears and Wharton stands confessed 
Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days. 

Whose rulmg passion was the lust of praise 
Born with whate er could win it from the wise. 
Women and fools must like him or he dies, 10 
Though wondermg senates hung on all he spoke, 

The club must hail him master of the joke 
Shall parts so various aim at nothmg new^ 

He 11 shine a Tully and a Wilmot too 
Then turns repentant and his God adores is 

With the same spirit that he drinks and whores. 
Enough, if all around him but admire. 

And now the punk applaud and now the fiiar 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honest heart 20 

Grown all to all from no one vice exempt 
And most contemptible, to shun contempt, 

His passion still to covet general praise. 

His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways 
A constant bounty which no friend has made 25 
An angel tongue which no man can persuade, 

A fool with more of wit than half mankind, 

Too rash for thought, for action too refined 
A tyiant to the wife his heart approves, 

A rebel to the veiy king he loves, 30 

He dies, sad out cast of each church and state, 

And, harder still! flagitious yet not great 

Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule^ 

Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool 

Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 35 

Comets are regular, and Wharton plain 


from Don J uan 

George Gordon, Lord Byron 
CANTO III 

xci 

Milton s the prince of poets — so we say, 

A little heavy but no less divine 
An independent being in his day — 

Learned, pious tempeiate in love and wine, 

But, his life fallmg into Johnson s way 5 

We re told this great high priest of all the Nine 
Was whipt at college — a harsh sire — odd spouse. 
For the first Mrs Milton left his house 

XCII 

All these are, certes entertaining facts. 

Like Shakespeaies stealing deer Lord Bacons 
bribes 10 

Like Titus youth and Caesai s earliest acts 

Like Burns (whom Doctor Cunie well describes) 
Like Ciomwells pianks — ^but although truth exacts 
These amiable descriptions from the scribes 
As most essential to their hero s story is 

They do not much contribute to his glory 

xcm 

All are not moralists, like Southey when 
He prated to the world of Pantisocrasy 
Or Woidsworth unexcised unhired, who then 
Seasoned his pedlar poems with democracy 20 
Oi Colei idge long before his flighty pen 
Let to the Morning Post its aristocracy 
When he and Southey, following the same path, 
Espoused two partners (milliners of Bath) 

xciv 

Such names at present cut a convict figure, 2s 

The very Botany Bay in moral geography 
Their loyal treason renegado iigour. 

Are good manure for then more bare biography 
Wordsworth s last quarto, by the way, is bigger 
Than any since the biithday of typogiaphy, so 
A drowsy frowsy poem called the Excursion, 

Wilt in a manner which is my aversion 

xcv 

He there builds up a formidable dyke 
Between his own and others intellect. 
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But Wordsworth s poem and his followers, like 35 
Joanna Southcote s Shiloh and hei sect 
Are things which in this century don t strike 
The public mind — so few are the elect 
And the new births of both their stale virginities 
Have proved but dropsies taken for divinities 40 

xcvi 

But let me to my stoiy I must own, 

If I have any fault it is digression — 

Leaving my people to pioceed alone 
While I soliloquize beyond expiession 
But these are my addi esses from the throne 45 
Which put off business to the ensuing session 
Foi getting each omission is a loss to 
The world not quite so great as Ariosto 

XCVII 

I know that what our neighbours call longueurs 
(We ve not so good a tuord but have the thing so 
In that complete peifection which ensuies 
An epic from Bob Southey eveiy spiing) — 

Form not the true temptation which allures 
The leader but twould not be hard to brmg 
Some fine examples of the epopee ss 

To piove its grand mgredient is ennui 

XCVIII 

We leain from Horace Homer sometimes sleeps 
We feel without him Worsdwoith sometimes 
wakes — 

To show with what complacency he creeps 

With his dear Waggoners around his lakes 60 
He wishes foi a boat to sail the deeps — 

Of ocean^ — No of air and then he makes 
Another outciy for a little boat, 

And drivels seas to set it well afloat 

xcix 

If he must fain sweep o er the ethereal plain 65 
And Pegasus runs lestive in his Waggon 
Could he not beg the loan of Charles s Wam^ 

Or pi ay Medea for a single dragon*^ 

Oi if too classic for his vulgai brain 

He feared his neck to venture such a nag on, 70 
And he must needs mount nearer to the moon, 

Could not the blockhead ask for a balloon^ 

c 

Pedlars and Boats and Waggons ^ Oh^ ye shades 
Of Pope and Diyden are we come to this^ 


That tiash of such soit not alone evades 75 

Contempt but fiom the bathos vast abvss 
Floats s^umlike uppeimost and these Jack Cades 
Of sense and song above your gia\es may hiss — 
The little boatman and his Peter Bell 
Can sneei at him who drew Achitophel * so 

He Lived Amidst th’ 
Untrodden Ways 

H4.RTLEY Coleridge 

He lived amidst th untiodden ways 
To Rydal Lake that lead 
A bud whom theie were none to piaise 
And veiy few to read 

Behind a cloud his mystic sense s 

Deep hidden, who can spy^ 

Blight as the night when not a stai 
Is shining in the sky 

Uni e ad his woiks — ^his Milk White Doe 

With dust IS dark and dim lo 

Its still in Longmans shop and oh^ 

The difference to himl 


Nephelidia 

Algernon Charles Swinburne 

From the depth of the dreamy decline of the dawn 
thiough a notable nimbus of nebulous noon- 
shme. 

Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag flowei that 
flickers with fear of the flies as they float 

Are they looks of our lovers that lustiously lean from 
a marvel of mystic miraculous moonshine 
These that we feel in the blood of our blushes that 
thicken and threaten with throbs through the 
throat^ 

Thicken and thrill as a theatre thionged at appeal of 
an actor s appalled agitation 5 

Faintei with fear of the fires of the futuie thin 
pale with the promise of piide in the past 

Flushed with the famishing fullness of fever that 
reddens with radiance of rathe recreation, 
Gaunt as the ghastliest of glimpses that gleam 
through tlie gloom of the gloaming when 
ghosts go aghasti^ 

Nay foi the nick of the tick of the time is a tiem 
ulous touch on the temples of terror, 

Stiained as the smews yet strenuous with strife 
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of the dead who is dumb as the dust-heaps 
of death lo 

Surely no soul is it sweet as the spasm of erotic 
emotional exquisite erior 

Bathed in the balms of beatiJfied bliss beatific itself 
by beatitudes breath 

Surely no spiiit oi sense of a soul that was soft to the 
spirit and soul of our senses 
Sweetens the stiess of suspiimg suspicion that sobs 
m the semblance and sound of a sigh 
Only this oiacle opens Olympian in mystical moods 
and triangulai tenses — is 

Life IS the lust of a lamp for the light that is dark 
till the dawn of the day when we die 
Mild is the mirk and monotonous music of memoiy 
melodiously mute as it may be 
While the hope in the heart of a heio is biuised by 
the breach of mens rapiers lesigned to the 
rod 

Made meek as a mother whose bosom beats bound 
with the bliss bunging bulk of a balm bieath- 
ing baby 

As they grope thiough the graveyard of cieeds 
undei skies gi owing gieen at a groan for the 
giimness of God 20 

Blank is the book of his bounty beholden of old and 
its binding is blackei than bluer 
Out of blue into black is the scheme of the skies, 
and their dews aie the wine of the bloodshed 
of things 

Till the daiklmg desire of delight shall be fiee as a 
fawn that is fieed from the fangs that puisue 
her 

Till the heait-beats of hell shall be hushed by a 
hymn from the hunt that has hariied the 
kennel of kings 

Everybody’s Mind to Me 
a Kingdom Is, or, a Great 
Big Wonderful World It’s 

Ogden Nash 

Some melodies are populai as well as classical, 
which I suppose makes them popsicles 
And some poems are part William Cullen Byrant 
and pait Nick Kenny, which makes them thana- 
topsicles, 

And to some people Wisconsin is what Guineveie 
was to Launcelot 

And if they are away fiom it they aie Wisconsolate 
Some naturalists know why the sphinx is sphmxlike 
and the giiflSn is giiffiny 5 


And some couples are so wealthy that even their 
tiffs aie fiom Tiffany 

Some Angeleno socialites fine each other a dollar 
If they sav La Jolla 

And give each othei a Picasso 01 a Goya 
For pionouncmg it La Hoya 10 

Why should not I pick up a masterpiece or a coin^ 
I will no longei say Des Moines 
I shall sail into the C B & Q ticket oflBce like a 
swan 

And ask foi a lower to Day Mwahn 
This I shall do because I am a conscientious man 
when I throw rocks at sea birds I leave no 
tern unstoned is 

I am a meticulous man and when I portray baboons 
I leave no stern untoned 

I am a man who values the fitness of things above 
notoiiety and pelf 

Which is why I am happy I heaid the cockney 
postmaster say to a doctor who was returning 
a lepiechaun to Gloccamoria m an open 
envelope Physician seal thy helf 


Feet of Clay 

So far all die poems which have been reprinted here 
have been distinguished by some felicity of word or 
image or style or thought they have been critically 
speaking good poems But it is a salutary thing to have 
at hand some poems which though they have been wnt 
ten by poets of reputation are nevertheless clear failures 
so diat we can inquire why they are failures and examine 
how they have gone wrong We intend only to raise the 
questions leaving it to you to answer them on the basis 
of what you have learned from your reading and analysis 
of the other poems To begin then with the poem by 
Drayton 

And though this earthly bed fade and die 
Thy name shall mount upon eternity 

Here is a sonnet which in form and thought is very much 
hke Shakespeare s sonnet Like as the Waves Yet when 
we compare the two we wonder why is the Dravton so 
wooden stiff and earthbound when placed side by side 
with the Shakespeare^ Again let us compare Crashaws 
The Weeper with Donne s Batter My Heart We do 
not call mto question the sincerity of Crashaws re 
ligious conviction yet why is his poem so sickly sweet 
so false in feeling and tone 

Every morn from hence 
A brisk cheiub something sips 
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Whose soft influence 
Adds sweetness to his sweetest lips 
Then to his music and his song 
Tastes of this breakfast all day long 

Now consider Mrs Brownings A Child Asleep in 
connection with Wordsworths poems on the theme of 
childhood Why are his poems so sharp and cleir to 
the inward eye while her poem no doubt as sincerely 
felt as his is so v^oolly and diffused in thought and image 

Shapes of brightness overlean tliee 
Flash their diadems of youth 
On the ringlets which half screen thee 
While thou smilest not in sooth 
Thy smile but the overfair one dropt from 
some ethereal mouth 

And then the love poem by the Reverend Whur after 
all he has said no more tlian what Arnold has said about 
love as the defense against crumbling values in Dover 
Beach yet can we avoid laughing^ 

While lasting joys the man attend 
Who has a pohshd female friend’ 

Is it not tlie laughter of embarrassment for are we not 
made uneasy by the contrast between the so proper 
language (leg equals limb) and the so vulgar thought'^ 

Compare Teimysons Mechanophilus with his own 
Ulysses Both after aU express the same faith in 
progress and m the future m which the Victorians ( some 
of them) so ardently believed Yet why is Ulysses so 
stirring a figure of faith and the Mechanophilus — ^well 
consider 

Dash back that ocean with a pier 
Strow yonder mountain flat 
A railway there a tunnel here 
Mix me this Zone with that’ 

Then there is the most troublesome case of the lot 
Here is the famous poem by Clough breathing hope in 
the face of adversity yet when we compare it to Mr 
Ehots The Hollow Men do we not feel that Clough 
has fallen victim to mawkish sentimentality'^ 

But westward look the land is bright 

But tile problem remains is it only that taste has 
changed like a fashion in clothes vvill the judgment of 
the twenties be reversed by the judgment of the fifties 
just as the judgment of tlie twenties reversed the judg 
ment of the eighties'^ Which then is right and why*^ 
And if we cannot answer how do we arrive at any sure 
criteria of taste and judgment at alP 

Fmally we have the ever vexing problem of Poe and 
tlie problem boils down to this Is he a fake or a genuine 
poet a deliberate trickster or an inspired poet^ We 
present The Riven and the poets own explanation of 
its genesis and purpose and w e do this knowing full well 
that tlie explanation does not really explain or rather 
explains sometliing altogether else 


Sonnet from Idea 

Michael Drayton 

Whilst thus mv pen staves to eternize thee 
Age lules mv lines with wi inkles on my face, 
here in the map of all my miseiy 
Is modeled out the woild of my disgiTce 
Whilst in despite of tyrannizing times s 

Medea-hke I make thee young again 
Proudly thou scoinst my world outweeping ih\mes 
And murtherst virtue with thy cov disdain 
And though in youth my youth untimely peiish 
To keep thee from oblivion and the grave lo 

Ensuing ages yet my rhymes shall cherish 
Wheie I entombed, my better part shall save, 

And though this earthly bed fade and die, 

Thy name shall mount upon eternity 


The Weeper 

Richard Crashaw 

Hail sister spiings 
Parents of silvei footed rills’ 

Ever bubbling things, 

Thawing ciystal snowy hills’ 

Still spending never spent I mean s 

Thy fair eyes, sweet Magdalene 

Heavens thy fair eyes be 
Heavens of evei fallmg stais 
Tis seed time still with thee 

And stars thou sowest whose haivest daies lo 

Promise the eaith to countershme 
Whatever makes Heavens forehead fine 

Eveiy morn from hence 
A brisk cherub something sips 
Whose soft influence is 

Adds sweetness to his sweetest lips 
Then to his music and his song 
Tastes of this breakfast all day long 

When some new guest 

Takes up among the stais a loom 20 

And Heaven will make a feast 
Angels with their bottles come. 

And draw from these full eyes of thme 
Their Master s water, their own wme 

The dew no more will weep 25 

The primrose s pale cheek to deck 
The dew no more will sleep 
Nuzzled m the lily s neck 

Much rathei would it tiemble here 

And leave them both to be thy tear 30 
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When SOI row would be seen 
In hei biightest majesty 
— Foi she IS a Queen — 

Then is she dressed by none but thee 

Then and only then she wears 35 

Her richest pearls — I mean thy teais 

Not in the evening s eyes 
When they red with weeping aie 
Foi the Sun that dies 

Sits Sorrow with a face so fan 40 

Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad sadness so sweet 

Does the night arise? 

Still thy tears do fall and fall 

Does night lose her eyes^ 45 

Still the fountain weeps foi all 

Let day and night do what they will 
Thou hast thy task, thou weepest still 

Not So long she hoed 

Will thy tomb leport of thee 50 

But So long she grieved, 

Thus must we date thy memory 

Otheis by days by months by yeais 
Measure their ages thou by tears 

Siy ye bright biothers 5S 

The fugitive sons of those fan eyes 
Your fruitful mothers, 

What make you here^ What hopes can tice 
You to be born^ What cause can boirow 
You from those nests of noble sonow^ 60 

Whither away so fast 
For suie the sordid earth 
Your sweetness cannot taste, 

Nor does the dust deserve your birth 

Sweet, whither waste you then^ O say 65 

Why you trip so fast away 

We go not to seek 

The darlings of Aurora s bed. 

The loses modest cheek, 

Nor the violet s humble head 70 

No such thing we go to meet 
A worthier object — oui Lord s feet 


Fiom his pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures to make room foi moie — 

Sleeping near the withered nosegay which he pulled 
the day before 5 

II 

Nosegays^ leave them for the taking 
Throw them earthward wheie they giew 
Dim are such beside the breaking 
Amaranths he looks unto 

Folded eyes see bnghter colours than the open ever 
do 10 

III 

Heaven flowers rayed by shadows golden 
Fiom the palms they sprang beneath. 

Now perhaps divinely holden 
Swing against him in a wreath 
We may think so from the quickening of his bloom 
and of his breath 15 

IV 

Vision unto vision calleth 

While the young child dieameth on, 

Fair O di earner thee befalleth 
With the glory thou has won^ 

Darker wert thou in the garden yester morn by 
summer sun 20 

V 

We should see the spurts ringmg 
Round thee, were the clouds away 
Tis the child heart draws them singing 
In the silent-seeming clay 

Singing^ — stars that seem the mutest, go m music all 
the way 25 

VI 

As the moths around a taper 
As the bees around a rose, 

As the gnats aiound a vapoui, 

So the spirits group and close 
Round about a holy childhood, as if drinking its 
repose 30 


A Child Asleep 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

I 

How he sleepeth having di unken 
Weary childhoods mandragore^ 


Shapes of brightness overlean thee 
Flash their diadems of youth 
On the ringlets which half scieen thee 
While thou smilest not in sooth 
Thy smile but the overfair one, dropt from some 
ethereal mouth 3S 
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VIII 

Haply It IS angel s duty, 

During slumber shade by shade, 

To find down this childish beauty 
To the thing it must be made 
Eie the world shall bring its praises, or the tomb 
shall see it fade 40 

IX 

Softly softly^ make no noises^ 

Now he heth dead and dumb 

Now he hears the angels voices 
Folding silence in the room, 

Now he muses deep the meaning of the Heaven 
words as they come 45 

X 

Speak not^ he is consecrated. 

Breathe no breath across his eyes 

Lifted up and separated 
On the hand of God he lies 
In a sweetness beyond touching — ^held in cloistral 
sanctities so 

XI 

Could ye bless him — father — ^mother, 

Bless the dimple in his cheek? 

Dare ye look at one another 
And the benediction speak^ 

Would ye not break out m weeping and confess 
yourselves too weak? 55 

XII 

He IS harmless — ^ye are sinful, 

Ye are trouble — ^he at ease 

From his slumber, virtue winful 
Floweth outward with increase 
Dare not bless him* but be blessed by his peace — 
and go in peace 60 


The Female Friend 

Cornelius Whur 

In this imperfect gloomy scene 
Of complicated ill. 

How rarely is a day serene 
The throbbmg bosom stilh 

Will not a beauteous landscape bright 5 

Or music s soothing sound 
Console the heart afford delight 
And throw sweet peace around^ 


They may, but never comfort lend 

Like an accomplish d female friend * lo 

With such a friend the social hour 
In sweetest pleasure glides 
There is in female charms a power 
Which lastingly abides 

The fragrance of the blushing rose, lo 

Its tints and splendid hue 
Will with the season decompose 
And pass as flittmg dew 
On firmer ties his joys depend 
Who has a faithful female fiiend^ 

As orbs revolve, and years recede 
And seasons onward roll. 

The fancy may on beauties feed 
With discontented soul 

A thousand objects bright and fair 2 S 

May for a moment shine 
Yet many a sigh and many a tear 
But mark their swift decline 
While lasting joys the man attend 
Who has a polish d female friend' so 


Mechanophilus 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

(in the time of the first railways) 

Now first we stand and understand 
And sunder false from true. 

And handle boldly with the hand 
And see and shape and do 

Dash back that ocean with a pier 5 

Strow yonder mountain flat 
A railway there, a tunnel here. 

Mix me this Zone with that' 

Brmg me my horse — ^my horse^ my wings 

That I may soar the sky, lo 

For Thought mto the outward springs 
I find her with the eye 

O will she moonlike, sway the mam, 

And bring or chase the storm, 

Who was a shadow m the brain, is 

And IS a living form^ 

Far as the future vaults her skies 
From these my vantage giound 
To those still working energies 

I spy not term nor bound 20 
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As we smpass our fathers skill, 

Oui sons will shame our own 
A thousand things are hidden still 
And not a hundred known 

And had some prophet spoken tiue 2S 

Of all we shall achieve 
The wondeis were so wildly new, 

That no man would believe 

Meanwhile my bi others woik and wield 

The forces of to day 30 

And plow the Piesent like a field 
And gainer all you may^ 

fou what the cultured surface grows, 

Dispense with careful hands 
Deep under deep for ever goes 35 

Heaven over heaven expands 

Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth 

Arthur Hugh Clough 

Say not the struggle nought availeth, 

The labor and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth 

And as thmgs have been they remam 

If hopes were dupes fears may be liais 5 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase e en now the fliers, 

And but for you, possess the field 

For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 

Seem here no pamful inch to gain, lo 

Fai back through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in the main 

And not by eastern windows only 

When daylight comes comes m the light 
In front the sun climbs slow how slowly is 

But westward look, the land is bright 


The Raven 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, 
weak and weary, 

Over many quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore — 


While I nodded nearly napping suddenly theie 
came a tapping 

As of some one gently rapping rapping at my cham 
ber door 

Tis some visitor I muttered tappmg at my 
chamber door — s 

Onlv this and nothing more 

Ah distinctly I remember it was in the bleak Decern 
ber 

And each sepaiate dying embei wi ought its ghost 
upon the floor 

Eagerly I wished the monow — \ainly I had sought 
to boirow 

Fiom my books surcease of soriow — soirow foi the 
lost Lenore — lo 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angers 
name Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermoie 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thi filed me — ^filled me with fantastic teirois ne\er 
felt before 

So that now to still the beating of my heart I stood 
repea tmg, is 

Tis some visitor entreatmg entrance at my cham 
ber dooi — 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 
door — 

This it IS and nothing more 

Presently my soul grew stronger hesitating then no 
longer 

Sii said I or Madam truly your foigiveness I 
implore, 20 

But the fact is I was napping and so gently you 
came rapping 

And so faintly you came tapping, tappmg at my 
chamber door. 

That I scarce was sure I heard you — ^here I opened 
wide the door — 

Darkness theie and nothing more 

Deep into that darkness peeiing long I stood there 
wondering fearing, 2 S 

Doubtmg di earning di earns no mortal evei daied to 
dream before 

But the silence was unbioken, and the stillness gave 
no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered 
word Lenore 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the 
word, Lenore^ 29 

Merely this and nothing more 
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Back into the chambei turning all my soul withm 
me burning 

Soon again I heaid a tappmg somewhat louder than 
before 

Suiely said I suiely that is something at my 
window lattice 

Let me see, then what theieat is and this mystery 
explore — 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mvstery 
explore, — 3S 

Tis the wind and nothing more' 

Open here I flung the shuttei when witli many a 
flirt and flutter 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days 
of yore 

Not the least obeisance made he not a minute 
stopped or stayed he 

But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door — 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas ]ust above my cham 
ber dooi — 

Perched and sat and nothing moie 

Then this ebony bud beguiling my sad fancy mto 
smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance 
it woie 

Though thy ciest be shorn and shaven thou I 
said ait sure no craven 45 

Ghastlv glim and ancient Raven wandeimg fiom the 
Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy loidly name is on the Nights 
Plutonian shore' 

Quoth the Raven Nevermore 

Much I marvelled this ungamly fowl to hear dis 
course so plainly. 

Though its answer little meanmg — ^httle relevancy 
bore so 

For we cannot help agreemg that no living human 
bemg 

Evei yet was blessed with seeing bird above his 
chambei dooi — 

Bud or beast upon tlie sculptured bust above his 
chamber door 

With such name as Neveimore 

But the Raven sitting lonely on that placid bust, 
spoke only 55 

That one word as if his soul m that one word he 
did outpour 

Nothing farthei then he uttered — ^not a feather then 
he fluttered — 

Till I scarcely moie than mutteied Other fi lends 
have flown befoie — 


On the moiiow he will lea\c me as my Hopes have 
flown befoie ^9 

Then the bird said Nevermore 

Staitled at the stillness bioken by reply so aptly 
spoken 

Doubtless said I, what it utters is its only stock 
and stole 

Caught fiom some unhappy master whom unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one 
burden bore — 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden 
bore 65 

Of Never — ^nevermore 

But the Raven still beguiling all my sad fancy mto 
smiling 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in fiont of bird 
and bust and dooi 

Then upon the velvet sinkmg I betook myself to 
linkmg 

Fancy unto fancy thinking what this ominous bud 
of yore — 70 

What tins gum ungamly, ghastly gaunt and omi- 
nous bird of yore 

Meant m croaking Nevermore 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable 
expressmg 

To the fowl whose fieiy eyes now burned mto my 
bosoms core 

This and more I sat divming with my head at ease 
reclmmg 75 

On the cushions velvet linmg that the lamp-light 
gloated oer. 

But whose velvet violet Iming with the lamp-light 
gloatmg o er. 

She shall press ah, nevermore' 

Then methought, the an grew denser perfumed 
from an unseen censer 

Swung by seraphim whose foot-faDs tmkled on the 
tufted flooi 80 

Wretch I cried, thy God hath lent thee — ^by these 
angels he hath sent thee 

Respite — ^respite and nepenthe from thy memories 
of Lenore 

Quaff oh, quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this 
lost Lenore' 

Quoth the Raven Neveimore 

Piophet' said I, thmg of evil' — ^prophet still if 
bird or devil' — 85 

Whether Teinptei sent oi whether tempest tossed 
thee heie ashoie 
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Desolate, yet all undaunted on this desert land 
enchanted — 

On this home by Honor haunted — tell me truly I 
implore — 

Is there — ts there balm m Gilead^ — tell me — tell me 
I imploie^ 8*5 

Quoth the Raven Nevermore 

Piophet^ said I thing of evih — ^piophet still if 
bird or deviP 

By that Heaven that bends above us — ^by that God 
we both adore — 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant 
Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore 95 

Quoth the Raven Nevermore 

Be that word our sign of paiting, bird or fiend* I 
shrieked upstarting — 

Get thee back into the tempest and the Nights 
Plutonian shore* 

Leave no black plume as a token of that he thy 
soul hath spoken* 

Leave my loneliness unbroken* — quit the bust above 
my door* lOO 

Take thy beak from out my heart and take thy 
form from off my door* 

Quoth the Raven, Nevermore 

And the Raven never flitting still is sitting still is 
sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chambei 
door 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon s that 
is dreaming los 

And the lamp light o er him streaming throws his 
shadow on the floor 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor 

Shall be lifted — ^nevermore* 


The Philosophy of 
Composition* 

Edgar Allan Poe 

The Raven is surely one of the most popular of American 
poems for many readers it represents what a poem really 
ought to be musical rhythmical figurative full of tricky 
Text Graham s Magazine April 1846 


rhymes and irregularly spaced lines non ideological but 
with a touch of melancholic sentimentality emotive at 
mosphenc But few of these readers realize that The 
Raven is a poem virtually written to order In The 
Philosophy of Composition Poe candidly lays bare the 
considerations which prompted him to write the poem 
and lists the devices by which it was fabricated In short 
The Raven was written to exemplify the poetical prin 
ciples which Poe held and which he set down both m 
The Philosophy of Composition and m The Poetic Pnn 
ciple the latter of which begins with the forthright state 
ment I hold that a long poem does not exist I maintain 
that the phrase a long poem is simply a flat contra 
diction in terms Summing up Poe declares I would 
define in brief the Poetry of words as the rhythmical 
CREATION OF BEAUTY Its sole arbiter IS Taste With the 
Intellect or with the Conscience it has only collateral re 
lations Unless incidentally it has no concern whatever 
either with Duty or with Truth 

Poe then would have us judge the poem in terms 
of its ability to come up to his notions of what a poem 
should be But this demand raises vital critical questions 
What if the principles are fallacious to start with*^ Or 
if the prmciples are sound what if the poem turns out 
to be poor despite its adheience to these principles*^ 
Conversely what if the principles are wrong but the 
poem turns out to be good m spite of them*^ Moreover 
do Poes poetical principles exhaust all the meanings 
implicit in a poem*^ What if The Raven contains ideas 
and attitudes and feelings of which Poe himself was 
unaware but which hterary scholarship and psycho 
analysis can show to be present*^ 

We are asking these fundamental questions Has the 
poet s ostensible and avowed intentions any real relevance 
to our understanding of his poetry*’ Does the success or 
failure of a poem rest on the validity of the poetical 
theory from which it stems*’ Are there permanent values 
and therefore permanent criteria by which poems of all 
times and all places may be judged or are our judgments 
m the long run determined by changes in taste rather 
than by permanent pnnciples*’ Must a poem spring out 
of real emotions and attitudes genuinely held or is tech 
nique more important than conviction*’ 

These questions are applicable not only to poetry but 
to all hterature The means for answering them are con 
tamed m the texts reprinted here Note that we say that 
the means for answering are available not that the 
answers are In a sense and m conclusion literature deals 
not with answers but with questions 

I^ET US dismiss as irrelevant to the poem per se 
the circumstance — or say the necessit) — which in 
the first place gave rise to the intention of compos 
mg a poem that should suit at once the popular and 
the critical taste 

We commence, then with this intention 
The initial consideration was that of extent If 
any hterary work is too long to be read at one sitting 
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we must be content to dispense with the immensely 
impoitant effect derivable fiom unity of impression 
— ^foi if two sittmgs be requiied, the affairs of the 
world mterfere and every thing like totality is at 
once destroyed But since ceteris paribus no poet 
can affoid to dispense with any thing that may ad- 
vance his design it but remains to be seen whether 
theie IS in extent any advantage to counterbalance 
the loss of unity which attends it Here I sav no at 
once What we teim a long poem is in fact merely 
a succession of biief ones — that is to say of brief 
poetical effects It is needless to demonstrate that 
a poem is such only inasmuch as it intensely excites 
by elevating the soul and all mtense excitements 
aie through a psychal necessity brief For this rea 
son at least one half of the Paradise Lost is essen 
tially prose — a succession of poetical excitement 
interspersed inevitably with corresponding depres 
sions — the whole bemg deprived through the ex 
tremeness of its length of the vastly important 
artistic element totality or unity of effect 

It appeals evident then that there is a distinct 
limit as legal ds length to all works of literary art — 
the limit of a single sitting — and that although m 
ceitain classes of prose composition such as Robin 
son Ciusoe (demandmg no unity,) this limit may 
be advantageously overpassed it can never pioperly 
be overpassed m a poem Within this limit the extent 
of a poem may be made to bear mathematical lela 
tion to its merit — ^in other words to the excitement 
or elevation — again, in other words to the degree of 
the true poetical effect which it is capable of in 
ducing for it is clear that the brevity must be m 
direct ratio of the intensity of the mtended effect — 
this, with one proviso — that a ceitain degree of 
duration is absolutely requisite for the production 
of any effect at all 

Holding in view these considerations as well as 
that degree of excitement which I deemed not above 
the popular, while not below the critical, taste, I 
reached at once what I conceived the proper length 
for my intended poem — a length of about one hun 
dred lines It is, in fact, a hundred and eight 

My next thought concerned the choice of an im 
pression, or effect to be conveyed and here I may as 
weU observe that throughout the constiuction I kept 
steadily m view the design of rendering the work 
universally appreciable I should be carried too far 
out of my immediate topic were I to demonstrate a 
point upon which I have repeatedly insisted and 
which with the poetical stands not in the slightest 
need of demonstration — the pomt, I mean that 
Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the poem 
A few words however in elucidation of my real 
meaning, which some of my friends have e\inced a 
disposition to misrepiesent That pleasuie which is 
at once the most intense the most elevating, and 


the most puie is I believe found in the contempla- 
tion of tlie beautiful When indeed men speak of 
Beauty, they mean precisely not a quality as is 
supposed but an effect — they lefer in short just 
to that intense and puie elevation of soul — not of 
intellect or of heart — upon which I have commented 
and which is experienced in consequence of contem 
platmg the beautiful Now I designate Beauty as 
the province of the poem merely because it is an 
obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to 
spiing fiom direct causes — that objects should be at 
tamed through means best adapted for their attain 
ment — no one as yet having been weak enough to 
deny that the peculiar elevation alluded to is most 
readily attained in the poem Now the object. Truth 
or the satisfaction of the intellect, and the object 
Passion or the excitement of the heart aie although 
attamable to a certain extent m poetry far more 
readily attainable in prose Truth m fact demands 
a precision and Passion a homeliness (the truly 
passionate will comprehend me) which are abso 
lutely antagonistic to that Beauty which I mam 
tarn, IS the excitement or pleasurable elevation of 
the soul It by no means follows from any thing 
here said that passion or even truth may not be 
introduced and even profitably introduced mto a 
poem — ^for they may serve in elucidation, or aid the 
general effect as do discords in music by contrast — 
but the true artist will always contrive, fiist to tone 
them into proper subservience to the predommant 
aim, and secondly, to enveil them, as far as possible 
m that Beauty which is the atmosphere and the 
essence of the poem 

Regarding then Beauty as my province my next 
question referred to the tone of its highest manifesta 
tion — and all experience has shown that this tone is 
one of sadness Beauty of whatever kind m its 
supreme development invaiiably excites the sen 
sitive soul to tears Melancholy is thus the most 
legitimate of all the poetical tones 

The length, the province and the tone, being thus 
determined I betook myself to ordinary induction 
with the view of obtammg some artistic piquancy 
which might serve me as a keynote in the construe 
tion of the poem — some pivot upon which the 
whole structure might turn In carefully thinking 
ovei all the usual artistic effects — or moie properly 
points in the theatiical sense — I did not fail to pei- 
ceive immediately that no one had been so uni\ei 
sally employed as that of the refrain The univeisal- 
ity of its emplo3Tnent sufficed to assure me of its 
intrmsic value and spared me the necessity of sub- 
mittmg It to analysis I considered it however, with 
regard to its susceptibility of improvements and 
soon saw it to be in a primitive condition As com- 
monly used the refrain, or burden not only is limited 
to lyric verse, but depends foi its impression upon the 
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force of monotone — ^both m sound and thought The 
pleasure is deduced solely from the sense of iden- 
tity — of repetition I resolved to diveisify, and so 
heighten the effect by adheimg in general to the 
monotone of sound, while I continually varied that 
of thought that is to say, I determined to produce 
continuously novel effects by the variation of the 
application of the ref i am — ^the refrain itself remain- 
ing for the most pait unvaried 

These points being settled I next bethought me 
of the nature of my refrain Since its application was 
to be repeatedly varied, it was clear that the refrain 
itself must be brief for there would have been an 
insurmountable difficulty in fiequent variations of 
application m any sentence of length In proportion 
to the brevity of the sentence would of course be 
the facility of the variation This led me at once to 
a single word as the best refrain 

The question now arose as to the character of the 
word Having made up my mind to a refrain the 
division of the poem into stanzas was of course a 
corollary the refrain forming the close of each 
stanza That such a close to have force must be 
sonorous and susceptible of protracted emphasis, 
admitted no doubt and these considerations in- 
evitably led me to the long o as the most sonoious 
vowel, m connection with r as the most producible 
consonant 

The sound of the lefrain being thus determined it 
became necessaiy to select a word embodymg this 
sound and at the same time in the fullest possible 
keeping with that melancholy which I had pre-deter- 
mined as the tone of the poem In such a search it 
would have been absolutely impossible to overlook 
the word Nevermore In fact, it was the very first 
which presented itself 

The next desideratum was a pretext for the con- 
tinuous use of the one woid nevermore In observ- 
ing the difficulty which I at once found m inventing 
a sufficiently plausible reason for its continuous 
repetition I did not fail to perceive that this diffi- 
culty arose solely from the pie-assumption that the 
word was to be so continuously or monotonously 
spoken by a human bemg — I did not fail to perceive, 
m short, that the difficulty lay in the leconcihation 
of this monotony with the exercise of reason on the 
part of the cieature repeating the word Here then, 
immediately arose the idea of a non-reasonmg crea 
ture capable of speech and very naturally a pariot 
in the first mstance, suggested itself but was super 
seded forthwith by a Raven as equally capable of 
speech, and infinitely more m keeping with the in 
tended tone 

I had now gone so far as the conception of a 
Raven — the bird of ill omen — monotonous!) lepeat 
mg the one word Nevermore at the conclusion 
of each stanza, in a poem of melancholv tone and 


m length about one hundred lines Now never 
losing sight of the object supremeness or perfection 
at all points I asked myself — Of all melancholy 
topics what accoidmg to the universal undei stand 
ing of mankind is the most melancholy^ Death — 
was the obvious reply And when I said is this 
most melanchol) of topics most poetic aP From 
what I have already explained at some length the 
answer heie also is obvious — When it most closely 
allies itself to Beauty the death, then of a beautiful 
woman is unquestionably the most poetical topic 
in the world — and equally is it beyond doubt that 
the lips best suited for such topic aie those of a 
bereaved lover 

I had now to combine the two ideas of a lover 
lamentmg his deceased mistiess and a Raven con 
tmuously repeating the woid Nevermore — I had to 
combine these bearing in mind my design of vary 
ing at every turn the application of the word 
repeated but the only mtelligible mode of such 
combmation is that of imagining the Raven employ 
mg the woid in answer to the queries of the lovei 
And here it was that I saw at once the opportunity 
afforded for the effect on which I had been depend 
ing — that IS to say the effect of the vanation of 
application I saw that I could make the fiist queiy 
propounded by the lover — the first query to which 
the Raven should reply Nevermore — that I could 
make this first queiy a commonplace one — ^the second 
less so— the third still less and so on — ^until at 
length the lover startled from his origmal noncha 
lance by the melancholy character of the woid itself 
— ^by its frequent repetition — and by a consideration 
of the ominous leputation of the fowl that uttered 
it — ^is at length excited to superstition and wildly 
propounds queries of a far different character — 
queues whose solution he has passionately at heait 
— ^piopounds them half in supeistition and half m 
that species of despair which delights in self toiture 
— ^propounds them not altogether because he be 
lieves in the prophetic or demoniac character of the 
bird (which reason assuies him is merely repeating 
a lesson learned by rote) but because he expeiiences 
a frenzied pleasure m so modeling his questions as to 
receive fiom the expected Nevermore the most 
delicious because the most mtoleiable of soirow 
Peiceivmg the opportunity thus afforded me — or, 
more strictly thus foiced upon me m the piocess of 
the construction — I first established in mind the cli 
max or concluding query — that query to which 
Nevermore should be in the last place an answei 
— ^that query in reply to which this word Nevei- 
more should involve the uttermost conceivable 
amount of sorrow and despair 

Here then the poem may be said to have its begin- 
ning — at the end where all woiks of ait should begin 
— ^for it was here at this pomt of my preconsidera 
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tions that I first put pen to paper in the composition 
of the stanza 

Prophet said I thing of evil’ prophet still if bird or 
deviP 

By that heaven that bends above us — ^by that God we 
both adore 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if within the distant 
Aidenn 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore 

Quoth the Raven Nevermore 

I composed this stanza at this point first that 
by establishmg the climax I might the better vary 
and graduate as regards seriousness and importance, 
the piecedmg queries of the lover — and secondly, 
that I might definitely settle the rhythm the metre 
and the length and general arrangement of the stanza 
— as well as graduate the stanzas which were to 
precede, so that none of them might surpass this in 
rhythmical effect Had I been able in the subse 
quent composition to constiuct more vigorous 
stanzas I should, without scruple have purposely 
enfeebled them so as not to interfere with the 
climacteric effect 

And here I may as well say a few words of the 
veisification My first object (as usual) was original 
ity The extent to which this has been neglected, m 
versification is one of the most unaccountable thmgs 
in the world Admitting that there is little possi 
bility of variety m mere rhythm it is still clear that 
the possible varieties of metre and stanza are abso 
lutely infinite — and yet, for centuries, no man in 
verse, has ever done or ever seemed to think of 
doing an original thing The fact is that originality 
(unless in minds of veiy unusual force) is by no 
means a matter as some suppose, of impulse or in- 
tuition In general to be found, it must be elabor- 
ately sought and although a positive merit of the 
highest class demands m its attainment less of in- 
vention than negation 

Of course, I pretend to no originality in either the 
rhythm or metre of the Raven The former is 
tiochaic — the latter is octameter acatalectic alter- 
nating with heptameter catalectic repeated in the 
refrain of the fifth verse and teiminatmg with tetiam 
eter catalectic Less pedantically — the feet em- 
ployed throughout (tiochees) consist of a long 
syllable followed by a short the first line of the 
stanza consists of eight of these feet — ^the second 
of seven and a half (in effect two-thirds) — ^the third 
of eight — ^the fourth of seven and a half — the fifth 
the same — ^the sixth three and a half Now each of 
these lines taken individually has been employed 
before and what originality the Raven has is in 
their combination into stanza nothing even remotely 


appioTching this combination has ever been at- 
tempted The effect of this originality of combination 
is aided by other unusual and some altogether novel 
effects arising fiom an extension of the application 
of the pimciples of ihvme and alliteration 

The next point to be considered was the mode of 
bringing together die lover and the Raven — and the 
first branch of this consideration was the locale For 
this the most natuial suggestion might seem to be a 
forest 01 the fields — but it has always appeared to 
me that a close circumscription of space is absolutely 
necessaiy to the effect of insulated incident — it has 
the foice of a frame to a pictuie It has an indis- 
putable moral power in keepmg concentrated the 
attention and of couise, must not be confounded 
with mere unity of place 

I deteimined then to place the lover in his 
chamber — in a chamber rendered sacred to him by 
memories of her who had frequented it The room 
is represented as richly furnished — this in meie 
pursuance of the ideas I have already explamed on 
the subject of Beauty as the sole true poetical thesis 
The locale being thus determmed, I had now to 
introduce the bird — and the thought of introducing 
him through the window was inevitable The idea 
of making the lover suppose m the first instance 
that the flappmg of the wings of the bird against 
the shutter is a tapping at the door, originated in 
a wish to increase by prolongmg, the reader s curios- 
ity, and in a desire to admit the incidental effect 
arismg from the lovers throwing open the door, 
fiinding all dark and thence adoptmg the half-fancy 
that It was the spirit of his mistress that knocked 
I made the night tempestuous fiist to account for 
the Ravens seeking admission and secondly for 
the effect of contrast with the (physical) serenity 
within the chamber 

I made the bud alight on the bust of Pallas also 
for the effect of contrast between the marble and 
the plumage — ^it being understood that the bust was 
absolutely suggested by the bird — ^the bust of Pallas 
being chosen first as most in keepmg with the 
scholarship of the lover, and, secondly for the sono- 
rousness of the word Pallas itself 

About the middle of the poem also I have 
availed myself of the force of contrast with a view 
of deepening the ultimate impression For example 
m air of the fantastic — approaching as nearly to the 
ludicrous as was admissible — is given to the Raven s 
entiance He comes in with many a flirt and flutter 

Not the least obeisance made he — ^not a moment stopped 
or stayed he 

But with mien of lord or lady perched above my chamber 
door 

In the two stanzas which follow, the design is more 
obviously carried out — 
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Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore 

Though thy crest be shorn and shaven thou I said 
art sure no craven 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the 
nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night s Plutonian 
shore^ 

Quoth the Raven Nevermore 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly 

Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy bore 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above hts chamber 
door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above hts chamber 
door 

With such name as Nevermore 

The effect of the denouement being thus provided 
for I immediately drop the fantastic for a tone of 
the most profound seriousness — this tone commenc 
ing in the stanza diiectly following the one last 
quoted with the line, 

But the Raven sitting lonely on that placid bust spoke 
only etc 

From this epoch the lover no longer jests — ^no 
longer sees any thmg even of the fantastic in the 
Ravens demeanor He speaks of him as a grim, 
ungamly, ghastly gaunt, and ominous bird of yore, 
and feels the fiery eyes burning mto his bosom s 
core This revolution of thought or fancy on the 
lovers part is intended to mduce a similar one on 
the part of the reader — ^to bung the mind into a 
proper frame for the denouement — ^which is now 
brought about as rapidly and as directly as possible 

With the denouement proper — ^with the Ravens 
leply Nevermore, to the lovers final demand if 
he shall meet his mistress in another world — the 
poem in its obvious phase, that of a simple narrative, 
may be said to have its completion So far, every 
thmg IS within the limits of the accountable — of the 
real A raven, having learned by rote the single word 
Nevermore, and having escaped from the custody 
of its ownei, is driven at midnight, through the 
violence of a storm, to seek admission at a window 
fiom which a light still gleams — ^the chamber-win 
dow of a student occupied half in pormg over a 
volume, half m dreaming of a beloved mistress 
deceased The casement being thrown open at the 
fluttering of the bird s wings, the bird itself perches 
on the most convenient seat out of the immediate 
reach of the student who, amused by the incident 
and the oddity of the visitors demeanor demands 
of It in jest and without looking for a reply, its name 


The raven addressed answers with its customary 
word Nevermore — a word which finds immediate 
echo in the melancholy heait of the student who 
giving utteiance aloud to ceitain thoughts suggested 
by the occasion is again startled by the fowl s repe 
tition of Nevermoie The student now guesses the 
state of the case, but is impelled as I have befoie 
explained by the human thirst for self toiture and 
in pait by supeistition to propound such queues to 
the bud as will bung him the lover, the most of 
the luxury of sorrow through the anticipated answer 
Nevermore With the indulgence, to the extreme 
of this self toiture the narration, m what I have 
termed its first or obvious phase, has a natuial termi 
nation, and so far there has been no overstepping of 
the limits of the real 

But m subjects so handled, however skilfully, or 
with however vivid an array of incident there is 
always a certain hardness or nakedness, which repels 
the artistical eye Two things are mvariably required 
— ^fiist some amount of complexity or more properly 
adaptation and, secondly some amount of sugges 
tiveness — some under-cuuent however indefinite 
of meanmg It is this latter in especial which im 
parts to a work of art so much of that richness (to 
borrow from colloquy a forcible term) which we 
are too fond of confoundmg with the ideal It is the 
excess of the suggested meanmg — it is the rendering 
this the upper instead of the under current of the 
theme — ^which turns mto prose (and that of the 
very flattest kind) the so called poetiy of the so 
called transcendentalists 

Holding these opinions I added the two conclud 
mg stanzas of the poem — their suggestiveness being 
thus made to pervade all the narrative which has 
preceded them The under-current of meanmg is 
rendered first apparent m the lines — 

Take thy beak from out my heart and take thy form 
from off my door^ 

Quoth the Raven Nevermore’ 

It will be observed that the words, from out my 
heart, involve the first metaphorical expression m 
the poem They with the answer, Nevermoie dis 
pose the mind to seek a moral in all that has been 
previously nai rated The reader begins now to regaid 
the Raven as emblematical — ^but it is not until the 
very last line of the very last stanza that the inten- 
tion of making him emblematical of Mournful and 
Never-ending Remembrance is permitted distinctly 
to be seen 

And the Raven never flitting stiU is sitting still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demons that is 
dreaming 
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And the lamphght o er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor 

And my soul from out that shadou. that hes floating on 
the floor 

Shall be lifted — ^nevermore 


The Lord Is My Shepherd 
Man and God 

What shall a man do to be saved^ Batter my heart ones 
Donne in his anguish for he knows that until he suffers, 
he cannot face his God therefore 

Divorce me untie or break that knot agam 
Take me to you imprison me for I 
Except you enthrall me never shall be free 
Nor ever chaste except you ravish me 

This same paradox which Donne had expressed in his 
convoluted broken style Herbert spoke of m his charac- 
tenstic modest almost colloquial way the best of men 
stumbles at a pm yet of all sinners he himself is the 
worst sick tossed vessel dashing on each thing The 
eye of Blake saw tlirough the pretenses of all human 
institutions here is his view of the church as a social 
organization drawn with the same startlmg invention 
and innocence of his water colors It is perhaps unfair to 
the older and orthodox Wordsworth to include his Tin 
tern Abbey m a section on rehgious poetry yet there is 
no question that the depth of religious sentiment in his 
early pantheism was of the highest order and spiritual 
value for nothing m his later rehgious verse can match 
the sublimity of these hnes 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply mterfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking thmgs all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things 

This passage is one of the noblest heights of the Ian 
guage and surely assures Wordsworths rank among the 
first poets m English All the vvands of doctrine which 
swept through the rehgious thought of the mneteenth 
century — and they were bitter and swirhng wmds — 
sweep through Browning s unforgettable dramatic mono 
logue Bishop Blougrams Apology which is a fas 
cmating picture not so much of a man as of a mind or 
rather of an attitude of mmd 


We conclude with the almost diametrically opposed 
views of Hardy and Hopkins 

Batter My Heart 

John Donne 

Battei my heart thiee peisoned God for you 
As yet but knock breathe shine and seek to mend 
That I may rise and stand oerthrow me and bend 
Your foice to break, blow, burn and make me new 
I like an usuiped town, to another due s 

Labour to admit you but Oh to no end 
Reason your viceroy m me me should defend 
But IS captived and proves weak or untrue 

Yet dearly I love you and would be loved fain 
But am betrothed unto your enemy lo 

Divorce me, untie or break that knot agam, 

Take me to you imprison me for I 
Except you enthrall me, never shall be free, 

Nor ever chaste, except you ravish me 

Psalm Twenty-Three 

The Holy Bible 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not wan<- 
He maketh me to he down m green pastures. 

He leadeth me beside the still waters 
He restoreth my soul 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 

for his names sake s 

Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death 

I will fear no evil, for thou art with me 
Thy rod and thy staflF they comfort me 
Thou preparest a table befoie me in the presence 
of mme enemies 

Thou anointest my head with oil my cup runneth 
over 10 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, 

And I will dwell m the house of the Lord forever 



Lord let the angels praise thy name 
Man is a foolish thing a foolish thing 
Folly and sm play all his game 
His house still burns, and yet he still doth sing 

Man ts but grass, s 

He knows it fUl the glass 
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How canst thou biook his foolishness^ 

Why he 11 not lose a cup of drink for thee 
Bid him but temper his excess 
Not he he knows where he can bettei be lo 
As he will swear 
Than to serve thee in feat 

What stiange pollutions doth he wed 
And make his own^ as if none knew but he 

No man shall beat into his head is 

That thou withm his curtains diawn canst see 
They are of cloth 
Where never yet came moth 

The best of men, turn but thy hand 
For one poor minute, stumble at a pm 20 

They would not have their actions scanned. 

Nor any sorrow tell them that they sin 
Though it he small 
And measure not their fall 

They quarrel thee, and would give over 2S 
The bargain made to seive thee but thy love 
Holds them unto it and doth cover 
Their follies with the wing of thy mild dove 
Not suffering those 
Who woidd to be thy foes 30 

My God Man cannot piaise thy name 
Thou art all brightness, peifect purity 
The sun holds down his head for shame 
Dead with eclipses, when we speak of thee 

How shall infection 3S 

Piesume on thy perfection^ 

As duty hands foul all they touch 
And those thmgs most which are most pure and fine 
So oui clay hearts, even when we crouch 
To sing thy praises, make them less divine 40 

Yet either this. 

Or none thy portion is 

Man cannot seive thee let him go 
And seive the swine there, theie is his delight 
He doth not like this virtue, no 45 

Give him his dirt to wallow m all night 
These preachers make 
His head to shoot and ache 

Oh foolish man^ where are thine eyes^ 

How hast thou lost them m a crowd of caies? 50 
Thou pullest the rug and wilt not use 
No, not to purchase the whole pack of stars 
There let them shine 
Thou must go sleep, or dine 


The biid that sees a dainty bower ss 

Made in the tree where she was wont to sit 
Wondeis and sings, but not his powei 
Who made the arbour this exceeds hei wit 

But Man doth know S9 

The spring whence all things flow 

And yet as though he knew it not 
His knowledge winks and lets his humours reign 
They make his life a constant blot 
And all the blood of God to run m vain 

Ah wretch f what verse 65 

Can thy strange ways reheaise^ 

Indeed at first Man was a treasure 
A box of jewels shop of rarities 

A ring whose posy was My pleasure. 

He was a garden in a paiadise 70 

Glory and grace 
Did crown his heait and face 

But sin hath fooled him Now he is 
A lump of flesh without a foot or wing 

To laise him to a glimpse of bliss 7S 

A sick tossed vessel dashing on each thing 
Nay his own shelf 
My God, I mean my self 


Tintern Abbey 

William Wordsworth 

COMPOSED \ FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY, 

ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE WYE 
DURING A TOUR JULY 13 1798 

Five years have past five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters^ and again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur — Once agam 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs 5 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky 
The day is come when I agam lepose 
Here, under this dark sycamore and view lo 

These plots of cottage-ground, these oichaid tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Mid groves and copses Once again I see 
These hedge rows hardly hedge rows little lines is 
Of sportive wood run wild these pastoial farms 
Green to the veiy door and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees ^ 

With some unceitam notice, as might seerp 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods 20 
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Oi of some Hermit s cave where by his fire 
The Hermit sits alone 

These beauteous forms 

Thiough a long absence have not been to me 
As is a landscape to blind mans eye 2 S 

But oft m lonely rooms and mid the dm 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

And passing even into my purer mind so 

With tranquil restoration — ^feelings too 
Of umemembeied pleasure such, perhaps. 

As have no slight or trivial influence 

On that best portion of a good man s life 

His little nameless unremembered acts 3S 

Of kmdness and of love Nor less, I trust 

To them I may have owed anothei gift. 

Of aspect more sublime that blessed mood. 

In which the burthen of the mystery 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 40 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened — ^that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 

And even the motion of our human blood 45 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul 

While with an eye made qmet by the power 

Of harmony and the deep power of ]oy, 

We see mto the life of thmgs so 

If this 

Be but a vam belief, yet oh^ how oft — 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable and the fever of the world, 55 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 

How oft m spirit have I turned to thee 

0 sylvan Wye^ thou wanderer thro the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to thee' 59 

And now, with gleams of half extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and famt. 

And somewhat of a sad peiplexity 

The picture of the mmd revives again 

While here I stand not only with the sense 

Of present pleasuie, but with pleasing thoughts 65 

That m this moment there is life and food 

For future years And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt from what I was when 
first 

1 came among these hills, when hke a roe 

I bounded oer the mountains, by the sides 70 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely sti earns. 

Wherever nature led more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads than one 
Who sought the thmg he loved For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 75 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 


To me was all m all — I cannot paint 

What then I was The sounding cataiact 

Haunted me like a passion the tall rock 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood so 

Their colours and their forms were then to me 

An appetite a feeling and a love 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied nor any interest 

Unborrowed fiom the eye — That time is past, ss 

And all its aching joys are now no more 

And all its dizzy raptures Not for this 

Faint I noi mourn nor murmur other gifts 

Have followed for such loss I would believe 

Abundant recompense For I have learned 90 

To look on nature not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth but hearing oftentimes 

The still sad music of humamty 

Nor harsh nor grating though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue And I have felt 95 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts a sense sublime 

Of somethmg far more deeply mtei fused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of settmg suns. 

And the lound ocean and the livmg air 100 

And the blue sky, and m the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thmkmg thmgs all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all thmgs Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 10s 

And mountams, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear — ^both what they half create. 

And what perceive well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense 110 

The anchoi of my purest thoughts the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart and soul 
Of all my moral bemg 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the moie 11s 

Suffer my genial spirits to decay 

Foi thou art with me here upon the banks 

Of this fail liver thou my dearest Friend 

My deal, dear Friend and in thy voice I catch 

The language of my former heart and read 120 

My former pleasures m the shooting lights 

Of thy wild eyes Oh' yet a little while 

May I behold in thee what I was once 

My dear, dear Sister' and this prayer I make, 

Knowing that Nature never did betray 12s 

The heart that loved her tis her privilege, 

Thiough all the years of this our life to lead 
Fiom joy to joy for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 130 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments nor the sneers of selfish men 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
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The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e er prevail against us, or disturb 13S 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee and, in after years, i40 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies, oh^ then, 14S 

If solitude or fear or pain or grief 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender ]oy wilt thou remember me 

And these my exhortations! Nor perchance — 

If I should be where I no more can hear iso 

Thy voice nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together, and that I so long 
A worshipper of Nature hither came 15S 

Unwearied in that service rather say 
With warmer love — oh^ with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love Nor wilt thou then forget 
That after many wandermgs, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 160 
And this green pastoral landscape were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 


I Saw a Chapel All of Gold 

William Blake 

I saw a Chapel all of gold 
That none did dare to enter in. 

And many weeping stood without, 

Weeping mournmg, worshipping 

I saw a Serpent rise between 5 

The white pillars of the door 
And he fore d and fore d and fore d, 

Down the golden hinges tore 

And along the pavement sweet 

Set with pearls and rubies bright, lo 

All his shmmg length he drew. 

Till upon the altar white 

Vomiting his poison out 

On the Bread and on the Wine 

So I turned into a sty, is 

And laid me down among the swme 


Bishop Blougram’s Apology 

Robert Browning 

No more wine? Then well push back chairs and 
talk 

A final glass for me though, cool ifaith^ 

We ought to have our Abbey back you see 

Its diffeient preaching in basilicas 

And doing duty in some masterpiece 5 

Like this of brother Pugin s bless his heait^ 

I doubt if they re half baked those chalk rosettes, 
Ciphers and stucco twiddlings everywhere 
It s ]ust like breathing in a lime kiln eh^ 

These hot long ceremonies of oui church lo 

Cost us a little — oh, they pay the price 

You take me — amply pay it^ Now, well talk 

So you despise me Mr Gigadibs 
No depiecation, — ^nay I beg you, sir' 

Beside tis our engagement don t you know is 
I promised if you d watch a dmner out 
We d see truth dawn together!^ — ^truth that peeps 
Over the glasses edge when dinners done 
And body gets its sop and holds its noise 
And leaves soul free a little Nows the time 20 
Truths break of day' You do despise me then 
And if I say despise me — never fear' 

I know you do not in a certain sense — 

Not m my arm chair, for example here 
I well imagine you respect my place 2S 

(Status entourage^ worldly circumstance) 

Quite to its value — ^very much indeed 
— ^Are up to the protestmg eyes of you 
In pnde at being seated here for once — 

You 11 turn it to such capital account' 30 

When somebody through years and years to come 
Hints of the bishop — ^names me — ^thats enough 
Blougram? I knew him — (into it you slide) 

Dined with him once a Corpus Chnsti Day 
All alone we two hes a clever man 35 

And after dinner — ^why the wine you know — 

Oh there was wine, and good! — ^what with the 
wine 

Faith we began upon all sorts of talk' 

He s no bad fellow Blougram, he had seen 
Something of mine he relished, some review 40 
He s quite above their humbug m his heart 
Half said as much indeed — the thing s his trade 
I warrant Blougram s sceptical at times 
How otherwise? I liked him I confess! 

Che che my dear sir, as we say at Rome, 4S 

Don t you protest now' It s fair give and take. 

You have had your turn and spoken your home 
truths 

The hand s mme now, and here you follow suit 
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Thus much conceded, still the fiist fact stays — 
You do despise me, your ideal of life so 

Is not the bishop s you would not be I 
You would like better to be Goethe now 
Or Buonaparte — oi bless me lower still. 

Count D Orsay — so you did what you pi ef erred 
Spoke as you tliought and as you cannot help, 55 
Believed or disbelieved no matter what, 

So long as on that point whate er it was 

You loosed your mind, were whole and sole yourself 

— That my ideal never can include 

Upon that element of truth and worth 60 

Never be based! for say they make me Pope — 

(They cant — suppose it for our argument^) 

Why there I m at my tether s end I ve reached 
My height and not a height which pleases you 
An unbelieving Pope wont do you say 65 

Its like those eerie stones nurses tell 
Of how some actor on a stage played Death 
With pasteboard crown sham orb and tinselled dart 
And called himself the monarch of the woild 
Then going m the tire room afterward 
Because the play was done to shift himself 
Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly 
The moment he had shut the closet door 
By Death himself Thus God might touch a Pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean, 75 

And whose part he presumed to play ]ust now 
Best be yourself imperial plain and true? 

So drawing comfortable breath again 
You weigh and find, whatever more or less 
I boast of my ideal realized so 

Is nothing m the balance when opposed 
To your ideal your grand simple life 
Of which you will not realize one ]ot 
I am much you are nothing you would be all 
I would be merely much you beat me there ss 

No, friend, you do not beat me hearken why? 

The common problem yours mine, every one s, 

Is — ^not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it coifid be — ^but finding first 
What may be then find how to make it fair m 
U p to our means a very different thing? 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 

Quite irrespective of lifes plainest laws 

But one, a man, who is man and nothmg more 94 

May lead withm a world which (by your leave) 

Is Rome or London not Fool s paradise 
Embellish Rome idealize away 
Make Paradise of London if you can 
You re welcome, nay you re wise 

A simile? 100 

We mortals cross the ocean of this world 


Each in his average cabin of a life 
The best s not big the worst yields elbow room 
Now foi our SIX months voyage — ^how prepare^ 
lou come on shipboard with a landsmans list 105 
Of things he calls convenient so they are? 

An India screen is pretty furniture 

A piano forte is a fine resource 

All Balzac s novels occupy one shelf 

The new edition fifty volumes long no 

And little Greek books with the funny type 

They get up well at Leipsic fill the next 

Go on? slabbed marble, what a bath it makes? 

And Parma s pride, the Jerome let us add? 114 

Twere pleasant could Correggio s fleeting glow 
Hang full in face of one where er one roams 
Since he more than the others brings with him 
Italy s self — the marvellous Modenese? — 

Yet was not on your list before perhaps 119 

— ^Alas, friend here s the agent is t the name^ 
The captain or whoever s master here — 

You see him screw his face up whats his cry 
Ere you set foot on shipboard^ Six feet square? 

If you won t understand what six feet mean 

Compute and purchase stores accordmgly — 125 

And if in pique because he overhauls 

Your Jerome piano, bath you come on board 

Bare — ^why, you cut a figure at the first 

While sympathetic landsmen see you off 

Not afterward when long ere half seas over, 130 

You peep up from your utterly naked boards 

Into some snug and well appointed berth 

Like mine for instance (try the cooler jug — 

Put back the other but don t jog the ice? ) 

And mortified you mutter Well and good, 13S 
He sits enjoying his sea furniture 
Tis stout and proper and there s store of it 
Though Ive the better notion all agree 
Of fitting rooms up Hang the carpenter 
Neat ship-shape fixings and contrivances — 140 

I would have brought my Jerome frame and all? 
And meantime you brmg nothing never mind — 
You ve proved your artist-nature what you don t 
You might brmg so despise me as I say 144 

Now come, let s backward to the starting place 
See my way we re two college friends, suppose 
Prepare together for our voyage then, 

Each note and check the other in his work — 

Here s mine a bishop s outfit criticize? 

Whats wrong^ why wont you be a bishop too^ 150 

Why first you don t believe you don t and can t 
(Not statedly that is and fixedly 
And absolutely and exclusively) 

In any revelation called divme 

No dogmas nail your faith and what remains 15s 
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But say so, like the honest man you are*^ 

First therefore oveihaul theology' 

Nay I too not a fool, you please to think 

Must find believing eveiy whit as haid 

And if I do not frankly say as much 160 

The ugly consequence is cleai enough 

Now wait, my friend well I do not believe — 

If you 11 accept no faith that is not fixed 

Absolute and exclusive as you say 

You re wrong — I mean to piove it m due time 16 S 

Meanwhile, I know where diflficulties lie 

I could not cannot solve, nor ever shall 

So give up hope accordingly to solve — 

(To you and over the wine) Our dogmas then 
With both of us though in unlike degree 170 

Missing full credence — overboard with them' 

I mean to meet you on your own premise 
Good, there go mine m company with yours! 

And now what are we*^ unbelievers both 
Calm and complete, determmately fixed 17S 

To day, to-morrow and for ever, pray? 

You 11 guarantee me thati^ Not so I think' 

In no wise' all we ve gained is that belief, 

As unbelief before, shakes us by fits 
Confounds us like its predecessor Where s iso 
The gainP how can we guard our unbelief 
Make it bear fruit to us? — the problem here 
Just when we are safest there s a sunset touch 
A fancy from a flower bell some one s death, 

A chorus ending from Euiipides — iss 

And thats enough for fifty hopes and feais 
As old and new at once as nature s self 
To rap and knock and enter m our soul. 

Take hands and dance there a fantastic ring 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again — 190 

The grand Perhaps' we look on helplessly 
There the old misgivings crooked questions are — 
This good God — ^what he could do, if he would 
Would if he could — then must have done long since 
If so, when, where and how^ some way must be — 
Once feel about, and soon or late you hit 196 
Some sense in which it might be, after all 
Why not, The Way the Truth, the Life^ 

— ^That way 

Over the mountain which who stands upon 200 
Is apt to doubt if it be meant for a road 
While, if he views it from the waste itself 
Up goes the line there, plain from base to brow. 

Not vague mistakable' what s a break or two 
Seen from the unbroken desert either side*^ 20s 
And then (to bring m fresh philosophy) 

What if the breaks themselves should prove at last 
The most consummate of contrivances 


To tram a mans eye, teach him what is faith 
And so we stumble at truths very test' 210 

All we have gained then by our unbelief 
Is a life of doubt diversified by faith. 

For one of faith diversified by doubt 

We called the chess board white — we call it black 

Well you rejoin the end s no worse at least 
Weve reason for both colours on the board 216 
Why not confess, then, where I drop the faith 
And you the doubt that I m as right as youi^ 

Because, friend, in the next place, this being so 
And both things even, — ^faith and unbelief 220 

Left to a mans choice — ^well pioceed a step 
Returning to our image which I like 

A mans choice yes — ^but a cabin-passengers — 
The man made for the special life 0 the world — 
Do you forget himi^ I remember though' 22s 

Consult our ship s conditions and you find 
One and but one choice suitable to all 
The choice that you unluckily prefer 
Turning things topsy turvy — they or it 
Gomg to the ground Belief or unbelief 230 

Bears upon life determines its whole course 
Begins at its beginning See the world 
Such as It is, — you made it not nor I, 

I mean to take it as it is — and you 234 

Not so you 11 take it — though you get nought else 
I know the special kind of life I like 
What suits the most my idiosyncrasy 
Bimgs out the best of me and bears me fiuit 
In power, peace pleasantness and length of days 
I find that positive belief does this 240 

For me and unbelief no whit of this 
— For you it does howeveii^ — that well try 
Tis clear, I cannot lead my life at least 
Induce the world to let me peaceably. 

Without declaring at the outset Friends, 245 

I absolutely and peremptorily 
Believe' — I say faith is my waking life 
One sleeps indeed and dreams at intervals, 

We know but wakings the mam point with us 

And my provisions for life s waking pait 250 

Accordingly I use heart head and hand 

All day I build scheme study, and make friends 

And when night ovei takes me down I he 

Sleep, dream a little and get done with it. 

The sooner the better, to begin afresh 25 s 

Whats midnight doubt before the dayspimgs faith'^ 
You the philosopher that disbelieve 
That recognize the night give dreams their weight — 
To be consistent you should keep your bed 
Abstain from healthy acts that prove you man, 260 
For fear you drowse perhaps at unawares' 
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And certainly at night you 11 sleep and dream 
Live through the day and bustle as you please 
And so you live to sleep as I to wake, 

To unbelieve as I to still believe^ 26S 

Well and the common sense o the woild calls vou 
Bed ridden — and its good things come to me 
Its estimation which is half the fight, 

That s the first cabin comfort I secure — 269 

The next but you perceive with half an eye^ 
Come, come its best believing if we may 
You cant but own that^ 

Next concede again 
If once we choose belief on all accounts 
We can t be too decisive m om faith, 27S 

Conclusive and exclusive in its terms, 

To suit the world which gives us the good things 
In every man s career are certam points 
Whereon he dares not be indifferent, 

The world detects him clearly if he dare, 280 
As baffled at the game and losing life 
He may care little or he may care much 
For riches, honour pleasure work repose, 

Since various theories of life and lifes 

Success are extant which might easily 28S 

Compoit with either estimate of these. 

And whoso chooses wealth or poverty, 

Labour or quiet is not judged a fool 
Because his fellows would choose otherwise 
We let him choose upon his own account 290 
So long as he s consistent with his choice 
But certam points left wholly to himself. 

When once a man has arbitrated on, 

We say he must succeed there or go hang 

Thus he should wed the woman he loves most 29s 

Oi needs most, whatsoe er the love or need — 

For he can t wed twice Then he must avouch 

Or follow, at the least, suflBciently 

The form of faith his conscience holds the best 

Whate er the process of conviction was 300 

For nothing can compensate his mistake 

On such a point, tiie man himself bemg judge 

He cannot wed twice nor twice lose his soul 

Well now, there s one great form of Christian faith 
I happened to be born m — ^which to teach 305 
Was given me as I grew up on all hands, 

As best and readiest means of living by 
The same on examination bemg proved 
The most pronounced moreover, fixed, precise 
And absolute form of faith in the whole world — 
Accordmgly, most potent of all forms 311 

For workmg on the world Observe, my friend^ 

Such as you know me I am free to say, 

In these hard latter days which hamper one 
Myself — ^by no immoderate exercise 3 is 


Of intellect and learning but the tact 
To let external forces woik for me 
— Bid the streets stones be bread and thev iie 
bread 

Bid Peter s creed or rather Hildebrand s 
Exalt me 0 er my fellows in the woild 320 

And make my life an ease and joy and pride 
It does so, — which for me s a great point gained 
Who have a soul and body that exact 
A comfortable care in many ways 
There s power m me and will to dominate 325 

Which I must exercise, they hurt me else 
In many ways I need mankinds respect 
Obedience, and the love that s bom of fear 
While at the same time, there s a taste I have 
A toy of soul, a titillating thing o30 

Refuses to digest these dainties crude 
The naked life is gross till clothed upon 
I must take what men offer with a grace 
As though I would not could I help it take^ 

An uniform I weai though over rich — 33s 

Something imposed on me no choice of mine. 

No fancy dress worn for pure fancy s sake 
And despicable therefore' now folk kneel 
And kiss my hand — of course the Church s hand 
Thus I am made thus life is best for me 340 

And thus that it should be I have procured. 

And thus it could not be another way, 

I venture to imagine 

You 11 reply — 

So far my choice no doubt is a success 345 

But were I made of better elements, 

With nobler instincts purer tastes like you 
I hardly would account the thmg success 
Though it did all for me I say 

But, friend 3S0 

We speak of what is not of what might be 

And how twere better if tweie otherwise 

I am the man you see here plain enough 

Grant I m a beast why beasts must lead beasts lives' 

Suppose I own at once to tail and claws 3ss 

The tailless man exceeds me but being tailed 

1 11 lash out lion fashion and leave apes 

To dock their stump and dress their haunches up 

My business is not to remake myself 

But make the absolute best of what God made 360 

Or — our first simile — ^though you prove me doomed 

To a viler berth still to the steerage hole 

The sheep pen or the pig sty, I should strive 

To make what use of each were possible, 

And as this cabm gets upholstery, 365 

That hutch should rustle with sufficient straw 

But, friend I dont acknowledge quite so fast 
I fail of all your manhoods lofty tastes 
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Enumerated so complacently 369 

On the mere ground that you foi sooth can find 
In this particulai life I choose to lead 
No fit piovision foi them Can you not^ 

Say you my fault is I address myself 
To giossei estimators than I should judge^ 

And that s no way of holding up the soul 37S 

Which noblei needs mens praise peihaps yet 
knows 

One wise m m s vei diet outweighs all the fools — 

Would like the two but forced to choose takes that 

I pine among my million imbeciles 

(You think) aware some dozen men of sense 380 

Eye me and know me whether I believe 

In the last winking Viigin as I vow 

And am a fool or disbelieve in her 

And am a knave — appiove in neither case 

Withhold their voices though I look their way 385 

Like Verdi when at his worst operas end 

(The thing they gave at Florence — what s its name^) 

While the mad houseful s plaudit s near out bang 

His orchestra of salt-box tongs and bones 389 

He looks thiough all the i oaring and the wreaths 

Where sits Rossini patient in his stall 

Nay friend I meet you with an answer here — 
For even your prime men who appraise their kind 
Are men still catch a wheel within a wheel 
See more in a truth than the truth s simple self 395 
Confuse themselves You see lads walk the street 
Sixty the mmute whats to note in that? 

You see one lad o erstride a chimney stack, 

Him you must watch — ^he s sure to fall, yet stands^ 
Our inteiests on the dangeious edge of things 400 
The honest thief the tender murderer. 

The superstitious atheist demirep 
That loves and saves her soul in new French books — 
We watch while these m equilibrium keep 
The giddy line midway one step aside 405 

They re classed and done with I then keep the line 
Before your sages — ^just the men to shrink 
From the gross weights, coarse scales, and labels 
broad 

You offer their refinement Fool or knave*^ 

Why needs a bishop be a fool or knave 4 io 

When there s a thousand diamond weights between^ 

So I enlist them Your picked twelve you 11 find 

Profess themselves indignant scandalized 

At thus being held unable to explain 

How a superior man who disbelieves 4 is 

May not believe as well that s Schelling s way^ 

It s through my coming in the tail of time 
Nicking the minute with a happy tact 
Had I been boin three hundred years ago 
Theyd say Whats strange? Blougram of couise b 
heves , 420 

And, seventy years since, disbelieves of couise 


But now He may believe and yet and yet 
How can he^^ — All eyes turn with interest 
Whereas step off the line on either side — 

You foi example clever to a fault, 42 s 

The lough and ready man who write apace. 

Read somewhat seldomer think peihaps even less — 
You disbelieve ^ Who wonders and who cares^ 

Lord So-and So — ^his coat bedropped with wax 
All Peter s chains about his waist his back 430 
Brave with the needlework of Noodledom — 
Believes ^ Again, who wonders and who caies^ 

But I, the man of sense and learning too 
The able to think yet act the this, the that 
I, to believe at this late time of day' 43 s 

Enough, you see, I need not fear contempt 

— ^Except its yours' Admire me as these mav 
You dont But whom at least do you admiie^ 
Present your own perfection your ideal 439 

Your pattern man for a minute — oh make haste 
Is it Napoleon you would have us grow^ 

Concede the means allow his head and hand 
(A large concession, clever as you aie) 

Good' — In our common pnmal element 
Of unbelief (we cant believe you know — 445 

Were still at that admission recollect') 

Where do you find — apart from towering oei 

The secondary temporary aims 

Which satisfy the gross taste you despise — 

Where do you find his star^ — ^his crazy trust 4S0 
God knows through what or in what^ it s alive 
And shines and leads him and that s all we want 
Have we aught in our sober night shall point 
Such ends as his were, and direct the means 
Of working out our purpose straight as his, 455 
Nor bring a moments trouble on success 
With after-caie to justify the same^ 

— Be a Napoleon and yet disbelieve — 

Why, the mans mad friend take his light awav' 
Whats the vague good 0 the world for which vou 
dare 460 

With comfort to yourself blow millions up^ 

We neither of us see it' we do see 

The blown up millions — spatter of their brains 

And writhing of their bowels and so forth. 

In that bewildering entanglement 465 

Of horrible eventualities 

Past calculation to the end of time' 

Gan I mistake for some clear word of God 
(Which were my ample warrant for it all) 

His puff of hazy instincts idle talk, 470 

The State that s I quack nonsense about kings 
And (when one beats the man to his last hold) 

The vague idea of setting things to rights. 

Policing people efficaciously 

More to their profit most of all to his own, 475 
The whole to end that dismallest of ends 
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By an Anstnan marriage cant to us the Church, 
And resurrection of the old regime^ 

Would I, who hope to live a dozen years, 

Fight Austerhtz for reasons such and such^ 48o 
No for, concede me but the merest chance 
Doubt may be wrong — ^theres judgment, life to 
come^ 

With just that chance, I dare not Doubt pro\es 
right^ 

This present life is alF — ^you offer me 
Its dozen noisy years with not a chance 48S 

That wedding an archduchess wearing lace 
And getting called by divers new coined names 
Will drive off ugly thoughts and let me dine 
Sleep read and chat in quiet as I hke^ 

Therefore I will not 490 

Take another case, 

Fit up the cabin yet another way 
What say you to the poet? shall we write 
Hamlet, Othello — ^make the world our own 
Without a risk to run of either sort^ 49s 

I cant^ — to put the strongest reason first 
But try, you urge the trying shall suffice 
The aim if reached or not makes great the life 
Try to be Shakespeare leave the rest to fate’ 

Spare my self knowledge — there s no fooling me’ 

If I prefer remaining my poor self soi 

I say so not in self dispraise but praise 
If Im a Shakespeare let the well alone, 

Why should I try to be what now I am? 

If I m no Shakespeare, as too probable — sos 

His power and consciousness and self delight 
And all we want in common shall I find — 

Trying for ever? while on points of taste 
Wherewith to speak it humbly he and I 
Are dowered alike — 111 ask you I or he 510 

Which in our two lives realizes most? 

Much, he imagined — somewhat I possess 
He had the imagination, stick to that’ 

Let him say In the face of my soul s works 
Your world is worthless and I touch it not sis 

Lest I should wrong them — 1 11 withdraw my plea 
But does he say so^ look upon his life’ 

Himself who only can gives judgment there 
He leaves his towers and gorgeous palaces 
To build the trimmest house in Stratford town S20 
Saves money spends it, owns the worth of things 
Giuho Romanos pictures Dowlands lute 
Enjoys a show respects the puppets too. 

And none more had he seen its entry once 
Than Pandulph of fair Milan cardinal 525 

Why then should I who play that personage. 

The very Pandulph Shakespeare s fancy made. 

Be told that had the poet chanced to start 
From where I stand now (some degree like mine 
Being just the goal he ran his race to reach) 530 


He would have run the whole race back forsooth 
And left bemg Pandulph to begin write plays’^ 

Ah, the earths best can be but the earths best’ 

Did Shakespeare live he could but sit at home 
And get himself in dreams the Vatican 535 

Greek busts Venetian paintings Roman walls 
And English books, none equal to his own 
Which I read bound in gold (he never did) 

— ^Temis fall Naples bay and Gothards top 

Eh fiiend'^ I could not fancy one of these 540 

But as I pour this claret there they aie 

I ve gained them — crossed St Gothard last July 

With ten mules to the carnage and a bed 

Slung inside is my hap the worse for that^ 544 

We want the same things Shakespeare and myself 

And what I want, I have he, gifted more 

Could fancy he too had them when he liked 

But not so thoroughly that, if fate allowed 

He would not have them also in my sense 

We play one game, I send the ball aloft 550 

No less adroi% that of fifty strokes 

Scarce five go oer the wall so wide and high 

Which sends them back to me I wish and get 

He struck balls higher and with better skill 

But at a poor fence level with his head, sss 

And hit — ^his Stratford house a coat of arms. 

Successful dealings in his gram and wool — 

While I receive heaven s incense in my nose 

And style myself the cousin of Queen Bess 

Ask him if this life s all who wins the garnei^ S 6 o 

Believe — and our whole argument breaks up 
Enthusiasm s the best thmg I repeat. 

Only, we can t command it fire and life 

Are all, dead matters nothing we agree 

And be it a mad dream or God s very breath 56S 

The fact s the same, — ^belief s fire, once in us. 

Makes of all else mere stuff to show itself 

We penetrate our life with such a glow 

As fire lends wood and iron — ^this turns steel S69 

That bums to ash — all s one, fire proves its power 

For good or ill, since men call flare success 

But paint a fire, it will not therefore bum 

Light one in me, 1 11 find it food enough’ 

Why to be Luther — thats a life to lead, 
Incomparably better than my own S7S 

He comes reclaims Gods earth for God he says, 
Sets up God s rule again by simple means. 

Re opens a shut book, and all is done 

He flared out in the flaring of mankind, S79 

Such Luther s luck was how shall such be mine 

If he succeeded, nothmg s left to do 

And if he did not altogether — ^well 

Strauss is the next advance All Strauss should be 

I might be also But to what result? 

He looks upon no future Luther did sss 

What can I gam on the denying side^ 
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Ice makes no conflagration State the facts 
Read the text right, emancipate the world — 

The emancipated world enjoys itself 

With scarce a thank-you Blougram told it fiist S90 

It could not owe a farthing — ^not to him 

Moie than St PauF twould press its pay you think^ 

Then add there s still that plaguy hundredth chance 

Strauss may be wrong And so a risk is run — 

For what gain^ not for Luther s who secured 595 
A real heaven in his heart throughout his life 
Supposing death a httle altered thmgs^ 

Ay, but since really I lack faith, you cry 
I run the same risk really on all sides, 

In cool indiffeience as bold unbelief 600 

As well be Strauss as swing twixt Paul and him 
It s not worth having such imperfect faith. 

Nor more available to do faiths work 
Than unbelief like mine Whole faith or none^ 

Softly, my friend^ I must dispute that point 60S 
Once own the use of faith, 1 11 find you faith 
We re back on Christian ground You call for faith 
I show you doubt to prove that faith exists 
The more of doubt, the stronger faith I say, 

If faith 0 ercomes doubt How I know it does^ 6io 
By life and man s free will God gave for that^ 

To mould life as we choose it shows our choice 
That s our one act, the previous work s his own 
You criticize the soil^ it reared this tree — 

This broad life and whatever fruit it bears* 6 is 

What matter though I doubt at every pore 
Head doubts, heart-doubts, doubts at my fingers 
ends, 

Doubts in the trivial work of every day. 

Doubts at the very bases of my soul 6i9 

In the grand moments when she probes herself — 

If finally I have a life to show, 

The thing I did, brought out in evidence 
Against die thing done to me underground 
By hell and all its brood, for aught I know^ 624 
I say whence sprang this? shows it faith or doubt*^ 
All s doubt in me where s break of faith in this*^ 

It IS the idea, the feeling and the love 

God means mankind should strive for and show forth, 

Whatever be the process to that end, — 

And not historic knowledge logic sound 630 

And metaphysical acumen sure* 

What think ye of Christ, friend*^ when alls done 
and said 

Like you this Christianity or notf^ 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can? 635 

Trust you an instinct silenced long ago 
That will break silence and enjoin you love 
What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 

And all in vain, with bidding you despise? 


If you desire faith — ^then youve faith enough 640 
What else seeks God — nay what else seek ourselves^ 
You form a notion of me we 11 suppose. 

On hearsay its a favourable one 
But still (you add) there was no such good man 
Because of contradiction m the facts 645 

One proves for instance he was bom in Rome, 

This Blougram yet throughout the tales of him 

I see he figures as an Englishman 

Well, the two things are reconcilable 

But would I rather you discovered that, 65 o 

Subjoining — Still, what matter though they be*^ 

Blougram — concerns me naught, born here or there 

Puie faith indeed — ^you know not what you ask* 
Naked belief in God the Omnipotent, 

Omniscient, Omnipresent, sears too much 655 

The sense of conscious creatures to be borne 
It were the seeing him no flesh shall daie 
Some think, Creation s meant to show him forth 
I say it s meant to hide him all it can. 

And that s what all the blessed evil s foi 660 

Its use in Time is to environ us. 

Our breath our drop of dew with shield enough 
Against that sight till we can bear its stress 
Under a vertical sun the exposed brain 
And lidless eye and disemprisoned heait 665 

Less certainly would wither up at once 
Than mmd confronted with the truth of him 
But time and earth case harden us to live 
The feeblest sense is trusted most the child 
Feels God a moment, ichors o er the place 670 

Plays on and grows to be a man like us 
With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept qmet like the snake neath Michael s foot 
Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe 
Or if that s too ambitious, — ^here s my box — 675 

I need the excitation of a pmch 
Threatening the torpor of the inside nose 
Nigh on the immment sneeze that never comes 
Leave it in peace advise the simple folk 
Make it aware of peace by itching-fits, 680 

Say I — ^let doubt occasion still more faith* 

You 11 say, once all believed man, woman child 
In that dear middle age these noodles praise 
How you d exult if I could put you back 
Six hundred years blot out cosmogony, 685 

Geology, ethnology, what not, 

(Greek endings, each the little passing bell 
That signifies some faiths about to die). 

And set you squaie with Genesis again, — 

When such a tiaveller told you his last news 690 
He saw the aik a top of Ararat 
But did not climb theie since twas getting dusk 
And robbei bands infest the mountains foot! 

How should you feel, I ask, m such an age. 
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How act^ As other people felt and did, 695 

With soul more blank dian this decanter s knob, 
Believe — and yet he kill lob, fornicate * 

Full in belief s face like the beast you d be’ 

No, when the fight begins within himself, 699 
A man s worth something God stoops o er his head 
Satan looks up between his feet — ^both tug — 

He s left, himself, i the middle the soul wakes 
And grows Prolong that battle through his life’ 
Never leave growing till the life to come’ 

Here, we ve got callous to the Virgin s winks 70s 
That used to puzzle people wholesomely 
Men have outgrown Ae shame of being fools 
What are the laws of nature, not to bend 
If the Church bid them’^ brother Newman asks 
Up with the Immaculate Conception then — 710 

On to the rack with faith’ — ^is my advice’ 

Will not that hurry us upon our knees, 

Knocking our breasts, It can t be — ^yet it shall’ 

Who am I the worm to argue with my Pope^ 7i4 
Low things confound the high things’ and so forth 
That s better than acquitting God with grace 
As some folks do He s tried — ^no case is proved. 
Philosophy is lenient — ^he may gol 

You 11 say — the old systems not so obsolete 
But men believe still ay, but who and where^ 720 
King Bomba s lazzaroni foster yet 
The sacred flame so Antonelli writes, 

But even of these what ragamuflSn samt 
Believes God watches him continually, 

As he believes m fire that it will bum, 72s 

Or ram that it will drench him^ Break fire s law 
Sin against rain, although the penalty 
Be ]ust a smge or soakmg? No, he smiles 
Those laws are laws that can enforce themselves 

The sum of all is — ^yes, my doubt is great 730 
My faith s still greater, then my faith s enough 
I have read much thought much experienced much 
Yet would die rather than avow my fear 
The Naples liquefaction may be false. 

When set to happen by the palace clock 735 

Accordmg to the clouds or dinner time 

I hear you recommend, I might at least 

Eliminate decrassify my faith 

Since I adopt it keeping what I must 

And leaving what I can — such pomts as this 740 

I won t — that is I can t throw one away 

Supposing there s no truth in what I hold 

About the need of trial to mans faith 

Still when you bid me purify the same 

To such a process I discern no end 745 

Clearing off one excrescence to see two. 

There s ever a next in size, now grown as big 
That meets the knife I cut and cut again’ 


First cut the Liquefaction what comes last 

But Fichte s clevei cut at God himself? 750 

Experimentalize on sacred things’^ 

I trust nor hand nor eye nor heart nor brain 
To stop betimes they all get drunk alike 
The first step I am master not to take 

You d find the cutting piocess to your taste 735 
As much as leaving growths of lies unpruned 
Nor see more danger in it — ^you retort 
Your tastes worth mine, but my taste proves moie 
wise 

When we consider that the steadfast hold 

On the extreme end of the chain of faith /60 

Gives all the advantage makes the difference 

With the rough purblind mass we seek to rule 

We are their lords or they are free of us 

Just as we tighten or relax our hold 

So other matters equal we 11 revert 76 S 

To the first problem — ^which if solved my way 

And thrown into the balance, turns the scale — 

How we may lead a comfortable life, 

How suit our luggage to the cabm s size 

Of course you are remarkmg aU this time 770 
How narrowly and grossly I view life. 

Respect the creature comforts care to rule 
The masses and regard complacently 
The cabm, m our old phrase Well I do 
I act for, talk for, live for this world now 77s 

As this woild calls for action life and talk 
No prejudice to what next world may prove. 

Whose new laws and requirements my best pledge 
To observe them, is that I observe these now 
Doing hereafter what I do meanwhile 780 

Let us concede (gratmtously though) 

Next life relieves the soul of body, yields 
Pure spiritual enjoyment well, my friend. 

Why lose this life 1 the meantime, smce its use 
May be to make the next life more intense^ 785 

Do you know, I have often had a dream 
(Work it up in your next month s article) 

Of mans poor spirit m its progress, still 

Losing true life for ever and a day 

Through ever trymg to be and evei being — 790 

In the evolution of successive spheres — 

Before its actual sphere and place of life, 

Halfway into the next, which havmg reached 
It shoots with corresponding foolery 
Halfway mto the next still on and off’ 795 

As when a traveller bound from North to South 
Scouts fur in Russia whats its use in France^ 

In France spurns flannel where s its need in Spain’^ 
In Spain drops cloth, too cumbrous for Algiers’ 

Linen goes next and last the skin itself, 800 

A superfluity at Timbuctoo 
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When through his journey was the fool at ease? 

I m at ease now friend worldly in this world, 

I take and like its way of life, I think 
My brothers who administer the means 805 

Live better for my comfort — that s good too 
And God if he pronounce upon it all 
Approves my service, which is better still 
If he keep silence — ^why for you or me 809 

Or that brute beast pulled up in to day s Tunes 
What odds is t save to ourselves, what life we lead^ 

You meet me at this issue you declare — 

All special pleading done with — truth is tiuth. 

And justifies itself by undreamed ways 
You don t fear but it s better if we doubt 8 i 5 

To say so act up to our truth perceived 
However feebly Do then — act away^ 

Tis there I m on the watch for you How one acts 

Is both of us agiee our chief concern 

And how you 11 act is what I fain would see 820 

If like the candid person you appear 

You dare to make the most of your life s scheme 

As I of mine, live up to its full law 

Since there s no higher law that countei checks 

Put natural religion to the test 82s 

Youve just demolished the revealed with — quick 

Down to the root of all that checks your will, 

All prohibition to lie kill and thieve 
Or even to be an atheistic priest^ 

Suppose a pricking to mcontmence — 830 

Philosopheis deduce you chastity 
Or shame from just the fact that at the fiist 
Whoso embraced a woman in the field 
Threw club down, and forewent his brains beside. 

So stood a ready victim m the reach 8 o 5 

Of any brother savage club in hand. 

Hence saw the use of going out of sight 

In wood or cave to prosecute his loves 

I read this m a French book t other day 

Does law so analysed coerce you much^ 840 

Oh men spin clouds of fuzz where matters end, 

But you who reach where the first thread begms. 

You 11 soon cut that! — ^which means you can, but 
won t. 

Through certam instincts blind unreasoned out 
You dare not set aside you can t tell why, 845 

But there they are, and so you let them rule 
Then, friend you seem as much a slave as I, 

A liar conscious coward and hypocrite 
Without the good the slave expects to get, 

Suppose he has a master after alU 8S0 

You o\vn your instincts? why what else do I, 

Who want am made for and must have a God 
Ere I can be aught do aught^ — ^no mere name 
Want, but the true thing with what pioves its truth 
To wit a relation from tiiat thing to me, 855 

Touching from head to foot — ^which touch I feel. 


And with it take the rest this life of ours! 

I live my life here yours you dare not live 

i 

— Not as I state it who (you please subjoin) 
Disfigure such a life and call it names 860 

While to your mind, remams another way 
For simple men knowledge and power have rights 
But Ignorance and weakness have rights too 
There needs no crucial effort to find tiuth 
If here or there or anywhere about 86S 

We ought to turn each side, tiy hard and see 
And if we can t be glad we ve earned at least 
The right by one laborious proof the more 
To graze m peace earth s pleasant pasturage 
Men aie not angels neither are they brutes 870 
Somethmg we may see all we cannot see 
What need of lying^ I say, I see all 
And swear to each detail the most minute 
In what I think a Pan s face — ^you, mere cloud 
I swear I hear him speak and see him wink 87S 
For fear, if once I drop the emphasis 
Mankind may doubt there s any cloud at all 
You take tihe simpler life — ready to see 
Willing to see (foi no clouds worth a face) — 

And leaving quiet what no strength can move 880 
And which who bids you move^ who has the right^ 
I bid you, but you are God s sheep, not mine 
Pastor est tm Domtnus You find 
In this the pleasant pasture of our life 
Much you may eat without the least offence, 885 
Much you don t eat because your maw objects 
Much you would eat but that your fellow flock 
Open great eyes at you and even butt. 

And thereupon you like your mates so well 
You cannot please yourself offending them 890 
Though when they seem exorbitantly sheep 
You weigh your pleasure with their butts and bleats 
And strike the balance Sometimes certain feais 
Restrain you real checks since you find them so 894 
Sometimes you please yourself and nothing checks 
And thus you graze through life with not one he, 
And like it best 

But do you in truth s name^ 

If so, you beat — ^which means you are not I — 899 
Who needs must make earth mme and feed my fill 
Not simply unbutted at, unbickered with. 

But motioned to the velvet of the sward 
By those obsequious wethers very selves 
Look at me, sir, my age is double yours 
At yours, I knew beforehand so enjoyed 90s 

What now I should be — as, pennit the word, 

I pretty well imagine your whole range 
And stretch of tether twenty years to come 
We both have minds and bodies much alike 
In truth s name, don t you want my bishopric, 9 io 
My daily bread, my influence and my stated 
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You re young I m old, you must be old one day 
Will you find then as I do hour by hour 
Women their lovers kneel to who cut cuils 
Fiom your fat lap dogs ear to giace a brooch — 9i5 
Dukes, who petition just to kiss your iing — 

With much beside you know or may conceive^ 

Suppose we die to-night well here am I 

Such weie my gams, life bore this fruit to me. 

While writing all the same my articles 920 

On music poetry the fictile vase 

Found at Albano chess, Anacreons Greek 

But you — ^the highest honour in your life 

The thing you 11 crown yourself with all your days 

Is — dining here and dnnkmg this last glass 92s 

I pour you out in sign of amity 

Before we part for ever Of your power 

And social influence, worldly worAi in short 

Judge what s my estimation by the fact 

I do not condescend to enjoin beseech 930 

Hint secrecy on one of all these words* 

You re shrewd and know that should you publish 
one 

The world would biand the he — my enemies first 
Who d sneer — the bishop s an arch hypocrite 
And knave perhaps but not so frank a fool 935 

Whereas I should not dare for both my ears 
Breathe one such syllable smile one such smile 
Before the chaplain who reflects myself — 

My shade s so much more potent than your flesh 
What s your reward, self abnegatmg friend^ 940 
Stood you confessed of those exceptional 
And privileged great natures that dwarf mine — 

A zealot with a mad ideal m reach, 

A poet just about to print his ode, 

A statesman with a scheme to stop this war 945 
An artist whose religion is his art — 

I should have nothing to object such men 
Cairy the fire all things grow warm to them 
Their drugget s worth my purple they beat me 
But you — ^you re just as little those as I — 9S0 

You Gigadibs who thirty years of age 
Write statedly for Blackwood s Magazine, 

Believe you see two points in Hamlets soul 
Unseized by the Germans yet — ^which view you 11 
print — 

Meantime the best you have to show being still 9S5 

That lively lightsome article we took 

Almost for the true Dickens — what s its name*^ 

The Slum and Cellar — or Whitechapel life 
Limned after dark* it made me laugh I know, 959 
And pleased a month and brought you in ten pounds 
— Success I recognized and compliment. 

And therefore give you if you choose three words 
(The card and pencil scratch is quite enough) 

Which whether here in Dublin or New York 
Will get you, prompt as at my eyebrow s wink 96S 
Such terms as never you aspired to get 


In all our own reviews and some not ours 
Go wiite your lively sketches* be the first 

Blougiam or The Eccentric Confidence — 

Or better simply say The Outward-bound 
Why men as soon would throw it in my teeth 
As copy and quote the infamy chalked broad 
About me on the church door opposite 
You will not wait for that expeiience though, 

I fancy howsoever you decide 
To discontinue — not detesting not 
Defaming but at least — despising me* 

Over his wine so smiled and talked his houi 
Sylvester Blougram styled in partibus 
Episcopus nec non — (the deuce knows what 980 
Its changed to by oui novel hierarchy) 

With Gigadibs the liteiary man 

Who played with spoons explored his plate s design 

And ranged the olive stones about its edge 

While the great bishop rolled him out a mmd 98S 

Long crumpled till creased consciousness lay smooth 

For Blougram, he believed, say half he spoke 
The other portion as he shaped it thus 
Foi argumentatory pm poses 
He felt his foe was foolish to dispute 990 

Some arbitrary accidental thoughts 
That crossed his mmd amusing because new 
He chose to represent as fixtures there 
Invaiiable convictions (such they seemed 
Beside his interlocutor s loose cards 995 

Flung daily down and not the same way twice) 
While certain hell deep instincts man s weak tongue 
Is never bold to utter in their truth 
Because styled hell deep ( tis an old mistake 
To place hell at the bottom of the earth) 1000 

He Ignored these — ^not having in readiness 
Then nomenclature and philosophy 
He said true things but called them by wrong names 
On the whole he thought I justif} myself 
On eveiy point where cavillers like this 1005 

Oppugn my life he tries one kind of fence 
I close hes woisted thats enough for him 
He s on the ground* if ground should break away 
I take my stand on, there s a firmer yet 
Beneath it both of us may sink and reach 1010 
His ground was over mine and broke the fiist 
So let him sit with me this many a yeai * 

He did not sit five minutes Just a week 
SuflBced his sudden healthy vehemence 1014 

Something had struck him in the Outward bound 
Another way than Blougram s purpose was 
And having bought not cabin furniture 
But settler s implements (enough foi three) 

And staited for Australia — there I hope, 
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By this time he has tested his first plough 1020 

And studied his last chapter of St John 

Hap 

Thomas Hardy 

If but some vengeful god would call to me 
From up the sky, and laugh Thou suffering thing, 
Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy, 

That thy love s loss is my hate s profiting^ 

Then would I bear it clench myself and die s 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited. 

Half-eased in that a Powerfuller than I 
Had willed and meted me the tears I shed 

But not so How ariives it joy lies slain, 

And why unblooms the best hope ever sowni^ 10 
— Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and ram 
And dicing Time foi gladness casts a moan 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgi image as pam 

Pied Beauty 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 

Glory be to God for dappled thmgs — 

For skies of couple colour as a brinded cow 
For rose moles all m stipple upon trout that 
swim 

Fresh firecoal chestnut falls finches wings, 

Landscape plotted and pieced — ^fold fallow and 
plough S 

And all trades, their geai and tackle and trim 

All thmgs, counter oiigmal, spare strange 

Whatever is fickle freckled (who knows how?*) 
With swift, slow, sweet sour, adazzle, dim, 
He fathers forth whose beauty is past change 10 
Praise him 


Death, Thou Shalt Die 

We come at last to tlie theme of death death as seen 
from many different vantages death omnipresent Omni 
present yes but to the Christian not ommpotent for to 
him death is the door which opens to his reward in the 
very act of dying the Christian triumphs over death for 
as Donne puts it 


One short sleep past we wake eternally 

And Death shall be no more Death thou shalt diel 

The same paradox had been expressed by Shake 
speare And Death once dead there s no more dying 
then The death of his friend William Kmg recalled 
Milton to the writing of poetry which he had for a time 
abandoned he felt his loss with strong passion but with 
passion controlled and molded to his purposes He de 
liberately employed the conventions of tlie pastoral style 
but raised them to the high level of his gnef Each of the 
traditional symbols is made to carry the weight of a 
deeper meaning and the poets anger rising from the 
purely personal — 

Alas^ what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd s trade. 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse^ 

Were it not better done as other use 
To sport with Amarylhs in the shade 
Or with the tangles of Neseras hair? 

to the condemnatipn of the false shepherds on high 
ethical grounds but purged now of his anger through 
expressmg it and through the suffering of his remem 
brance he attains to the vision 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor 
So Lycidas sunk low but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that walked 
the waves 

No better contrast between the nineteenth century and 
the first half of our own can be found than that between 
the Ulysses of Tennyson and The Hollow Men of 
Ehot each is the symbol of a different attitude the one 
of hope, the other of despair The section ends with 
Dylan Thomas protest against death even with his 
dying breath he raged against death — to no avail 


Poor Soul 

William Shakespeare 

Pool soul the centei of my smful earth. 

My sinful earth these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Paintmg thy outward walls so costly gay^ 

Why so large cost, havmg so short a lease s 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend^ 

Shall worms inheritors of this excess 
Eat up thy charge? is this thy body s end?* 

Then soul hve tiiou upon thy seivant s loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store 10 

Buy terms divine in sellmg hours of dross, 

Withm be fed without be rich no more 

So shall thou feed on Death that feeds on men 
And Death once dead, there s no more dying then 
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Death, Be Not Proud 

John Donne 

Death be not proud though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so 
Foi those whom thou think st thou dost ovei throw 
Die not poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me 
From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be 5 
Much pleasure then from thee much more must 
flow 

And soonest our best men with thee do go 
Rest of their bones and souls dehvery^ 

Thou art slave to fate chance kings and 
desperate men. 

And dost with poison war, and sickness dwell, lo 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And better than thy stioke Why swell st thou then^ 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally 
And Death shall be no more Death thou shalt 
die^ 


Lycidas 

John Milton 

In this monody the author bewails a learned friend 
unfortunately drowned in his passage from Chester 
on the Irish Seas, 1637, and by occasion foretells 
the ruin of our corrupted clergy, then in their height 

Yet once moie O ye laurels and once moie 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and ciude. 

And with foiced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year s 
Bitter constramt and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime 
Young Lycidas and hath not left his peer 
Who would not sing for Lycidas^ he knew lo 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept and welter to the parchmg wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear 

Begin then Sisters of the sacred well lo 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spiing 
Begin and somewhat loudly sweep the stiing 
Hence with denial vam and coy excuse 
So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favor my destined um, 20 

And as he passes turn. 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud^ 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade and rill 


Togethei both, ere the high lawns appeared 25 
Undei the opening eyehds of the Mom 
We drove a field and both together heard 
What time the gray fly winds her sultiy horn, 
Battenmg our flocks with the fiesh dews of night 
Oft till the star that rose at evenmg bright 30 

Towaid heavens descent had sloped his westering 
wheel 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute 
Rough Satyrs danced and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long 35 
And old Damoetas loved to hear our song 

But oh* the heavy change now thou art gone 
Now thou art gone and never must return* 

Thee Shepherd thee the woods and deseit caves 

With wild thyme and the gaddmg vine 0 ergrown, 40 

And all their echoes, mourn 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays 

As killing as the canker to the lose 4S 

Or tamt worm to the weanlmg herds that graze 

Or frost to flowers that their gay wardrobe wear 

When first the white-thom blows, 

Such Lycidas thy loss to shepherd s ear 
Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remorseless 
deep 50 

Closed o er the head of your loved Lycidas*^ 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards the famous Druids lie 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream 55 
Ay me* I fondly dream. 

Had ye been there for what could that have 

done^ 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus boie 
The Muse herself, for her enchantmg son 
Whom universal nature did lament eo 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the stream was sent 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shored 
Alas* what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherds tiade, 60 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse^ 

Were it not better done, as others use 
To sport with Amaryllis m the shade, 

Oi with the tangles of Nesera s hair*^ 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 70 
(That last mfirmity of noble mmd) 

To scorn delights and hve laborious days 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find 
And think to burst out mto sudden blaze 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred sheais 7a 
And slits the thin-spun hfe But not the praise 
Phoebus replied and touched my tremblmg eais 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
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Noi in the glistering foil 

Set oflF to the world, nor in broad rumor hes so 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all judging Jove, 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thv meed 

O fountain Arethuse and thou honored flood, 85 
Smooth shding Mincius crowned with vocal reeds 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood 
But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea 
That came in Neptune s plea 90 

He asked the waves and asked the felon winds 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain^ 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from oflF each beaked promontory, 

They knew not of his story, 95 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings 
That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed 
The air was calm and on the level bnne 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark, lOO 

Built m the eclipse and rigged with curses dark 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine 
Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 105 
Like to that sanguine flower mscribed with woe 
Ah^ who hath reft, quoth he, my dearest pledge^ 
Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake, 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain no 

(The golden opes the iron shuts amain) 

He shook his mitred locks, and stem bespake — 
How well could I have spared for thee young 
swam, 

Enow of such as for their bellies sake 
Creep, and mtmde, and climb mto the fold^ ii5 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers feast 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest 
Blind mouths^ that scarce themselves know how to 
hold 119 

A sheep hook or have learned ought else the least 
That to the faithful herdman s art belongs! 

What recks it them^ What need they^ They are sped 
And when they list their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed 125 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw. 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace and nothing said 
But that two handed engine at the door 130 

Stands ready to smite once and smite no moie 
Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 


That shrunk thy streams, return Sicilian Muse 
And call the vales and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues 13s 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton wmds and gushing brooks. 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks 
Thiow hither all your quaint enameled eyes 139 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies 
The tufted crow toe and pale jessamine 
The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet 
The glowing violet 14S 

The musk rose and the well attired woodbine 
With cowshps wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daflFadillies fill their cups with tears iso 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid hes 

For so to interpose a httle ease 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise 

Ay me^ whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 

Wash far away where er thy bones are hurled iss 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides 

Where thou perhaps under the whelmmg tide 

Visit st the bottom of the monstrous world 

Or whether thou to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep St by the fable of Bellerus old 16O 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona s hold 
Look homeward, Angel now and melt with mth 
And O ye dolphins waft the hapless youth I64 
Weep no more woeful shepherds, weep no more. 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor 
So smks the day star m the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his droopmg head, 

And tricks his beams and with new spangled ore 170 
Flames in the forehead of the mornmg sky 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves. 

Where, other groves and other streams along 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 17S 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love 
There entertain him aU the Saints above. 

In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That smg, and singing in their glory move, 180 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes 
Now Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more 
Henceforth thou ait the Genius of the shoie 
In thy large recompense and shalt be good 
To all that wander m that perilous flood iss 

Thus sang the uncouth swam to the oaks and nils 
While the still morn went out with sandals giay, 
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He touched the tender stops of various quills 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills 190 
And now was dropped into the western bay 
At last he rose and twitched his mantle blue 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new 


Milton’s “Lycidas” 


Samuel Johnson 


Dr Johnsons strongest merit as a critic lay in his 
sturdy common sense which while it sometimes led him 
to understand where some of his contemporaries — ^per 
haps more sensitive than he but less mdependent — ^failed 
]ust as often made him blind to qualities which by its 
very nature commor sense could not appreciate One of 
the most notable of his failures as a critic was m his 
treatment of Miltons Lycidas To begin with Johnsons 
critical judgments were affected by his religious and poh 
tical prejudices and he was not m the least sympathetic 
to Miltons political radicalism but much more serious 
was the failure of his imagination to rise to the level de 
manded bv the poem Within his assumptions Johnson s 
criticisms of the poem are consistent and sound but what 
is at fault IS that the assumptions he made simply do not 
apply to the poem there is no point at which both poem 
and criticism meet Yet Johnson does strike a responsive 
note his manly tone his contempt for obscurity his 
demand for plain speaking and clear ideas often occur to 
us when we are confronted with a particularly difficult 
poem Wilham James was but echoing Johnson when 
he expostulated with his brother Henry For God s sake 
Henry say it^ Johnsons failure to understand Lycidas 
should serve as a salutary lesson that common sense is not 
enough and that the poet cannot be made to fit into the 
limitations and restrictions of the cntic on the contrary 
the critic must accommodate himself to the poet 


One of the poems on which much praise has been 
bestowed is Lycidas of which the diction is harsh 
the rhymes uncertain and the numbers unpleasing 
What beauty there is, we must therefore seek in the 
sentiments and images It is not to be considered as 
the effusion of real passion for passion runs not after 
remote allusions and obscure opmions Passion 
plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy nor calls 
upon Arethuse and Mmcius, nor tells of rough satyrs 
and fauns with cloven heel Where there is leisure 
for fiction there is httle grief 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 


truth there is no art for there is nothmg new Its 
form IS that of a pastoral easy vulgar, and therefore 
disgustmg whatever images it can supply are long 
ago exhausted and its inherent improbability always 
forces dissatisfaction on the mmd When Cowley 
tells of Hervey that they studied together it is easy 
to suppose how much he must miss the companion 
of his labours, and the partner of his discoveries 
but what image of tenderness can be excited by 
these Imes^ 

We drove a field and both together heard 

What time the gray fly winds her sultry horn 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night 

We know that they never drove a field, and that they 
had no flocks to batten, and though it be allowed 
that the representation may be allegorical the true 
meaning is so uncertain and remote, that it is never 
sought, because it cannot be known when it is 
found 

Among the flocks and copses and flowers appear 
the heathen deities Jove and Phoebus Neptune 
and ^olus with a long train of mythological im- 
ageiy such as a College easily supplies Nothing can 
less display knowledge or less exercise mvention 
than to tell how a shepherd has lost his companion 
and must now feed his flocks alone without any 
judge of his skill in pipmg, and how one god asks 
another god what is become of Lycidas, and how 
neither god can tell He who thus grieves will ex- 
cite no sympathy he who thus praises will confer 
no honour 

This poem has yet a grosser fault With these 
triflmg fictions are mmgled the most awful and 
sacied truths, such as ought never to be polluted 
with such ineverend combinations The shepherd 
hkewise is now a feeder of sheep, and afterwards 
an ecclesiastical pastor, a supermtendent of a Chns- 
tian flock Such equivocations are always unskilful 
but heie they are indecent and at least approach 
to impiety of which however, I believe the writer 
not to have been conscious 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, 
that Its blaze drives away the eye from nice exam- 
mation Surely no man could have fancied that he 
read Lycidas with pleasure, had he not known its 
author 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What are the reasons for Johnsons objections to the 
style of Lycidas'^ 

2 Why does Johnson think that the poem is not an 
effusion of real passion ^ Do you agree with him on 

this^ 

3 What objection does Johnson have to Milton s use of 
the allegorical method to express personal gnef? Is he 
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nght^ Is Milton s poem merely the expression of personal 
gnef^ 

4 Is Milton impious m the poem as Johnson charges^ 

5 Where does Johnson go wrong in his criticism of the 
poem*^ 

6 Can you give other examples of such a failure as John 
sons criticism of Lycidas^ 


Ulysses 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 4 

That hoard, and sleep and feed, and know not me 
I cannot rest from travel, I wiU dnnk 
Life to the lees All times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suflFered greatly both with those 
That loved me and alone, on shore and when 
Through scuddmg drifts the rainy Hyades lo 

Vexed the dim sea I am become a name 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known — cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments 
Myself not least but honoured of them all — 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 16 
Far on the ringing plams of wmdy Troy 
I am a part of all that I have met 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
Forevei and forever when I move 21 

How dull it IS to pause to make an end 
To rust unburnished, not to shine in use^ 

As though to breathe were life* Life piled on life 
Were all too httle, and of one to me 2S 

Little remains, but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A brmger of new thmgs, and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself 
And this grey spiiit yeammg m desire 30 

To follow knowledge hke a sinkmg star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought 
This IS my son mme own Telemachus 
To whom I leave the scepter and the isle — 
Well-loved of me discerning to fulfill 3 S 

This labour, by slow pmdence to make mild 
A rugged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good 
Most blameless is he, centered m the sphere 
Of common duties decent not to fail 40 

In oflfices of tenderness and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone He works his work, I mme 


There lies the port, the vessel puffs her sail 
There gloom the dark broad seas My manners 45 
Souls that have toiled and wrought and thought 
with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine and opposed 

Free hearts free foreheads — ^you and I are old, 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil so 

Death closes all but something ere the end 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods 
The lights begm to twinkle from the rocks 54 

The long day wanes the slow moon climbs the deep 
Moans round with many voices Come, my friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world 
Push off and sittmg well m order smite 
The sounding furrows, for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 60 

Of all the western stars until I die 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew 64 
Though much is taken much abides and though 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven that which we are we 
are — 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield 70 

Because I Could Not Stop 
for Death 

Emily Dickinson 

Because I could not stop for Death 
He kmdly stopped for me. 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality 

We slowly drove he knew no haste, 5 

And I had put away 
My labor, and my leisure too, 

For his civihty 

We passed the school where children played 
Their lessons scarcely done, 10 

We passed the fields of gazing gram. 

We passed the setting sun 

We paused before a house that seemed 
A swellmg of the ground 
The roof was scarcely visible, 

The comice but a mound 
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Since then tis centuries but each 

Feels shorter than the day 

I first surmised the horses heads 

Were towaid eternity 20 


Emily Dickinson 

Allen Tate 

There is a romantic notion that the writer must person 
ally experience life on all its levels if he is to write truth 
fully and movingly about it This is perhaps true in the 
case of such poets as Byron whose life was in itself a 
kind of work of art and in some senses Byromsm is more 
important than Byron or his poems But for other poets 
the external facts of his biography may have no direct 
connection with the life of the spirit which he led and 
in the case of Emily Dickinson the physical events of her 
life seem to be quite without significance and the inner 
life is all Nevertheless there is always a mystery about 
such poets one cannot help wondermg whence came 
the experiences winch are so intensely and truly com 
mumcated The study of a poets biography often leads 
to absurd lengtlis especially when we forget that what 
IS important is tlie poem not the poet Yet without the 
poet there can be no poems (the communal theory of 
the ongin of the ballads has been broken down success 
fully) and there are some poems which demand for their 
proper understanding some knowledge of the pertinent 
facts of the poet s life The use of biography m criticisms 
IS a delicate busmess for while it is questionable that 
Antony and Cleopatra would be better imderstood if we 
had more information about Shakespeare s life it is pos 
sible that some of the Sonnets would take on other and 
perhaps richer meamngs if we did Allen Tate himself a 
poet carefully exammes the poetry of Emily Dickinson 
m the light of her life her times and her poetry his essay 
IS an example of how the vanous methods of criticism 
can be successfully hnked together to elucidate the mean 
mg of a poem and to rehabilitate the reputation of a 
hitherto neglected poet 


I 

Cjbeat poetry needs no special features of difiBculty 
to make it mysterious When it has them the repu 
tation of the poet is likely to remam uncertain This 
is still true of Donne and it is true of Emily Dickm- 
son, whose verse appeared m an age unfavorable 
to the use of mtelligence in poetry Her poetry is 
not like any other poetry of her time, it is not like 
any of the innumeiable kinds of verse written today 
In still anothei respect it is far removed from us 


It IS a poetry of ideas and it demands of the reader 
a point of view — ^not an opinion of the New Deal 
or of the League of Nations but an ingrained phi 
losophy that is fundamental a settled attitude that 
IS almost extmct m this eclectic age Yet it is not the 
sort of poetiy of ideas which like Popes requiies 
a point of view only It leqmies also for the deepest 
understandmg which must go beneath the verbal 
excitement of the style, a highly developed sense of 
the specific quality of poetiy — a quality that most 
persons accept as the accidental feature of somethmg 
else that the poet thmks he has to say This is one 
reason why Miss Dickinsons poetry has not been 
widely read 

There is another reason and it is a part of the 
problem peculiar to a poetry that comes out of 
fundamental ideas We lack a tradition of criticism 
Theie were no points of critical reference passed on 
to us from a preceding generation I am not uphold- 
ing here the so-called dead hand of tradition but 
lather a rational insight into the meanmg of the 
piesent in terms of some imaginable past imphcit in 
our own lives we need a body of ideas that can 
bear upon the course of the spuit and yet remain 
coherent as a rational instrument We ignore the 
present which is momently translated into the past, 
and derive our standards from imaginative construc- 
tions of the future The hard contmgency of fact 
invariably breaks these standards down leavmg us 
the intellectual chaos which is the soie distress of 
American criticism Marxian criticism has become 
the latest disguise of this heresy 

StiU another difficulty stands between us and Miss 
Dickinson It is the failure of the scholars to feel 
moie than biographical curiosity about her We 
have scholarship, but that is no substitute for a 
critical tradition Miss Dickmsons value to the re- 
search scholar who likes historical difficulty for its 
own sake is slight, she is too near to possess the 
lemoteness of literature Perhaps her appropriate 
setting would be the age of Cowley or of Donne 
Yet m her own historical setting she is, nevertheless, 
remarkable and special 

Although the mtellectual climate into which she 
was born in 1830, had as all times have, the fea- 
tures of a transition the period was also a major 
cnsis culminating m the War between the States 
After that war in New England as well as m the 
South spiritual ciises were definitely minor until 
the Fust World Wai 

Yet a generation before the war of 1861 65 the 
transformation of New England had begun When 
Samuel Slater in 1790 thwarted the British embargo 
on mill machmery by committmg to memory the 
whole design of a cotton spinner and bringing it to 
Massachusetts he planted the seed of the Western 
spirit By 1825 its growth m the East was rank 
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enough to begin choking out the ideas and habits of 
living that New England along with Viigima had 
kept in unconscious allegiance to Europe To the 
casual observer, perhaps, die New England character 
of 1830 was largely an eighteenth century character 
But theocracy was on the decline, and industrialism 
was rising — as Emerson in an unusually lucid mo- 
ment, put It Things are in the saddle The energy 
that had built the meetmg house ran the factory 

Now the idea that moved the theocratic state is the 
most interesting historically of all American ideas 
It was, of course powerful in seventeenth century 
England but in America where the long arm of 
Laud could not reach it acquired an unchecked 
social and political influence The important thing 
to remember about the puritan theocracy is that it 
permeated as it could never have done m England 
a whole society It gave final definite meaning to 
life the life of pious and impious of learned and 
vulgar alike It gave — and this is its significance for 
Emily Dickinson, and in only slightly lesser degree 
for Melville and Hawthorne — it gave an heroic 
proportion and a tragic mode to the experience of 
the mdividual The history of the New England 
theocracy, from Apostle Eliot to Cotton Mather, is 
rich in gigantic intellects that broke down — or so it 
must appear to an outsider — a kind of moral 
decadence and depravity Socially we may not like 
the New England idea Yet it had an immense 
incalculable value for literature it dramatized the 
human soul 

But by 1850 the great fortunes had been made 
(in the rum, slave, and milling industries) and New 
England became a museum The whatnots groaned 
under the load of kmckknacks the fine china dogs 
and cats, the pieces of Oiiental jade the chips off 
the leaning tower at Pisa There were the rare books 
and ilie cosmopolitan learning It was all equally 
displayed as the evidence of a superior culture The 
Gilded Age had already begun But culture in the 
true sense, was disappearing Where the old order, 
formidable as it was, had held all this personal ex- 
perience, this eclectic excitement, m a comprehen- 
sible whole, the new order tended to flatten it out 
in a common experience that was not quite in com- 
mon it exalted more and more the personal and the 
unique in the interior sense Where the old-fashioned 
puritans got together on a rigid doctrine and could 
thus be individualists m manners the nineteenth- 
century New Englander, lacking a genuine religious 
center, began to be a social conformist The common 
idea of the Redemption, for example, was replaced 
by the conformist idea of respectability among 
neighbors whose spiritual disorder, not very evident 
at the surface was becoming acute A great idea 
was breaking up, and society was moving towards 


external uniformity, which is usually the measure 
of the spiritual sterility mside 

At this juncture Emerson came upon the scene 
the Lucifer of Concord, he had better be called 
hereafter, for he was the light bearer who could 
see nothing but light, and was fearfully blmd He 
looked around and saw the uniformity of life and 
called It the routine of tradition the tyranny of the 
theological idea The death of Priam put an end 
to the hope of Troy but it was a slight feat of arms 
for the doughty Pyrrhus Priam was an old gentle 
man and almost dead So was theocracy and Emer 
son killed it In this way he accelerated a tendency 
that he disliked It was a great intellectual mistake 
By It Emerson unwittmgly became the prophet of a 
piratical industrialism a consequence of his own 
transcendental individualism that he could not fore 
see He was hoi^t with his own petard 

He discredited more than any other man the pun 
tan drama of the soul The age that followed, from 
1865 on expired m a genteel secularism, a mildly 
didactic order of feeling whose ornaments were 
Lowell, Longfellow, and Holmes After Emerson 
had done his work says Mr Robert Penn Warren, 
any tragic possibilities in that culture were dis 
sipated Hawthorne alone in his time kept pure in 
the primitive terms, the primitive vision he brings 
the puritan tragedy to its climax Man, measured by 
a great idea outside himself is found wanting But 
for Emerson man is greater than any idea and, being 
himself the Over Soul, is innately perfect, there is 
no struggle because — I state the Emersonian doc 
trme, which is very slippery m its extreme terms — 
because there is no possibility of error There is no 
drama m human character because there is no tiagic 
fault It is not surprising then that after Emerson 
New England literature tastes like a sip of cambric 
tea Its center of vision has disappeared There is 
Hawthorne looking back there is Emerson looking 
not too clearly at anything ahead Emily Dickinson, 
who has m her something of both, comes m some 
where between 

With the exception of Poe there is no other 
American poet whose work so steadily emerges, 
under pressure of certain disintegrating obsessions, 
from the framework of moral character There is 
none of whom it is truer to say that the poet is the 
poetry Perhaps this explains the zeal of her ad 
mirers for her biography it explains in part at least, 
the gratuitous mystery that Mrs Bianchi, a niece of 
the poet and her oflScial biographer, has made of 
her life The devoted controversy that Miss Josephine 
Polhtt and Miss Genevieve Taggard started a few 
years ago with their excellent books shows the 
extent to which the critics feel the intimate connec 
tion of her life and work Admiration and affection 
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are pleased to linger over the tokens of a great life, 
but the solution to the Dickinson enigma is pecu 
liaily superior to fact 

The meaning of the identity — ^which we merely 
feel — of character and poetry would be exceedingly 
obscure, even if we could draw up a kmd of Binet 
correlation between the two sets of facts Miss 
Dickmson was a recluse but her poetry is rich with 
a profound and varied experience Where did she 
get it^ Now some of the biographers nervous in the 
presence of this discrepancy, are eager to find her 
a love affair and I think this search is due to a 
modern prejudice we believe that no virgin can 
know enough to write poetry We shall never learn 
where she got the rich quality of her mmd The 
moral image that we have of Miss Dickmson stands 
out in every poem it is that of a dominating spmster 
whose veiy sweetness must have been formidable 
Yet her poetry constantly moves withm an absolute 
order of truths that overwhelmed her simply because 
to her they were unalterably fixed It is dangerous 
to assume that her life which to the biographers 
means the thwarted love affairs she is supposed to 
have had, gave to her poetry a decisive direction 
It is even more dangerous to suppose that it made 
her a poet 

Poets are mysterious but a poet when all is said 
IS not much more mysterious than a banker The 
critics remain spellbound by the technical license 
of her verse and by the puzzle of her personal life 
Personality is a legitimate mterest because it is an 
incurable mterest but legitimate as a personal m 
terest only it will never give up the key to any 
one s verse Used to that end, the mterest is false It 
IS apparent writes Mr Conrad Aiken that Miss 
Dickmson became a hermit by deliberate and con- 
scious choice — a sensible remark that we cannot 
repeat too often If it were necessary to explain her 
seclusion with disappomtment m love, there would 
remain the discrepancy between what the seclusion 
produced and the seclusion looked at as a cause The 
effect which is her poetry would imply the whole 
complex of anteiior fact which was the social and 
religious structure of New England 

The problem to be kept m mind is thus the mean 
mg of her deliberate and conscious decision to 
withdraw from life to her upstairs room This simple 
fact is not very important But that it must have 
been hei sole way of acting out her part in the 
history of her culture which made with the varia- 
tions of circumstance, a single demand upon all its 
representatives — this is of the greatest consequence 
All pity for Miss Dickinsons starved life is mis 
directed Her life was one of the richest and deepest 
ever lived on this continent 

When she went upstairs and closed the door, she 


mastered life by i ejecting it Otheis m their way 
had done it before still others did it later If we 
suppose — ^which is to suppose the improbable — that 
the love affair precipitated the seclusion it was only 
a pretext she would have found another Mastery 
of the world by rejecting the world was the doctrine 
even if it was not always the practice of Jonathan 
Edwards and Cotton Mather It is the meaning of 
fate in Hawthorne his people are fated to withdraw 
from the world and to be destroyed And it is one 
of the great themes of Henry James 

Theie is a moral emphasis that connects Haw 
thome James and Miss Dickmson, and I think it is 
instructive Between Hawthorne and James lies an 
epoch The temptation to sin, m Hawthorne is m 
James transformed into the temptation not to do 
the decent thing A whole world scheme, a com 
plete cosmic background has shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of the individual conscience This epoch be 
tween Hawthorne and James lies m Emerson James 
^ound himself m the post Emersonian world and he 
could not, without violatmg the detachment proper 
to an artist undo Emerson s work he had that kmd 
of mtelligence which refuses to break its head against 
history There was left to him only the value the 
histone role, of rejection He could merely escape 
fiom the physical presence of that world which, for 
convenience we may call Emerson s world he could 
only take his Americans to Europe upon the vain 
quest of somethmg that they had lost at home His 
characters fleemg the wreckage of the puntan cul- 
ture preserved only their honor Honor became a 
sort of forlorn hope stiuggling against the forces of 
pure fact that had got loose m the middle of the 
century Honor alone is a poor weapon against na 
ture, being too personal, finical and proud and 
James achieved a victory by refusmg to engage the 
whole force of the enemy 

In Emily Dickmson the conflict takes place on a 
vaster field The enemy to all those New Eng- 
landers was Nature, and Miss Dickmson saw mto the 
character of this enemy more deeply than any of 
the others The general symbol of Nature for her, 
IS Death and her weapon against Death is the entire 
powerful dumb-show of the puritan theology led by 
Redemption and Immortality Morally spealang the 
problem for James and Miss Dickmson is similar 
But her advantages were greater than his The ad- 
vantages lay m the availability to her of the puritan 
ideas on the theological plane 

These ideas m her poetry are momently assailed 
by the disintegrating force of Nature (appearmg as 
Death) which while constantly breaking them down, 
constantly redefines and strengthens them The 
values are purified by the triumphant withdrawal 
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The poet attains to a masteiy ovei expeiience by 
facing its utmost implications There is the clash of 
powerful opposites and in all gieat poetry — ^for 
Emily Dickinson is a great poet — it issues m a tension 
between abstraction and sensation in which the 
two elements may be of course, distinguished log- 
ically, but not really We are shown our roots in 
Nature by examining our differences with Nature 
we are renewed by Nature without being delivered 
into her hands When it is possible for a poet to do 
this foi us with the greatest imaginative comprehen- 
sion a possibility that the poet cannot himself cieate 
we have the perfect liteiary situation Only a few 
times m the history of English poetiy has this situa- 
tion come about notably the period between about 
1580 and the Restoiation Theie was a similar age 
m New England from which emerged two talents of 
the first order — Hawthorne and Emily Dickmson 
There is an epoch between James and Miss Dickm- 
son But between her and Hawthorne there exists a 
difference of intellectual quality She lacks almost 
radically the power to seize upon and understand 
abstractions for their own sake she does not separate 
them from the sensuous illuminations that she is so 
marvelously adept at like Donne she perceives 
abstraction and thinks sensation But Hawthorne was 
a master of ideas within a limited range this nar 
rowness confined him to his own kind of life, his own 
society and out of it grew his typical forms of ex 
perience his steady, almost obsessed vision of man 
it explains his depth and intensity Yet he is always 
conscious of the abstract doctrinal aspect of his 
mind and when his vision of action and emotion is 
weak, his work becomes didactic Now Miss Dickin 
sons poetry often runs into quasi-homiletic forms 
but it is never didactic Her very ignorance, her lack 
of formal intellectual training preserved her from 
the risk that imperiled Hawthorne She cannot reason 
at all She can only see It is impossible to imagine 
what she might have done with drama or fiction 
for, not approaching the puritan temper and through 
it the puritan myth through human action, she is 
able to grasp the terms of the myth directly and by 
a feat that amounts almost to anthropomorphism, to 
give them a luminous tension, a land of drama 
among themselves 

One of the perfect poems m English is The 
Chariot, and it illustrates better than anything else 
she wiote the special quality of her mind I think 
it will illummate the tendency of this discussion 

Because I could not stop for death 
He kindly stopped for me 
The carnage held but just ourselves 
And immortality 

We slowly drove he knew no haste 
And I had put away 


My labor and my leisure too 
For his civility 

We passed the school vvhere children played 
Their lessons scarcely done 
We passed the fields of gazing gram 
We passed the setting sun 

We paused before a house that seemed 
A swelling of the ground 
The roof was scarcely visible 
The comice but a mound 

Since then tis centuries but each 
Feels shorter than the day 
I first surmised the horses heads 
Were toward eternity 

If the word great means anything in poetiy this 
poem is one of the greatest in the English language 
The rhythm charges with movement the pattern of 
suspended action back of the poem Every image is 
precise and moreover not merely beautiful but 
fused with the central idea Every image extends 
and intensifies every other The third stanza espe 
cially shows Miss Dickinsons power to fuse into a 
single order of perception, a heteiogeneous series 
the children the grain, and the settmg sun (time) 
have the same degree of ci edibility the first subtly 
preparing for the last The sharp gazing before grain 
instills into nature a cold vitality of which the quali 
tative iichness has infinite depth The content of 
death in the poem eludes explicit definition He is a 
gentleman taking a lady out for a drive But note 
the restraint that keeps the poet from carrying this 
so far that it becomes ludicrous and incredible and 
note the subtly interfused erotic motive, which the 
idea of death has presented to most romantic poets, 
love being a symbol interchangeable with death The 
tenor of death is objectified through this figure of 
the genteel driver, who is made ironically to serve 
the end of Immortality This is the heart of the 
poem she has presented a typical Christian theme 
m Its final irresolution without making any final 
statements about it There is no solution to the prob 
lem, there can be only a presentation of it in the 
full context of intellect and feelmg A construction 
of the human will, elaborated with all the abstractmg 
poweis of the mind is put to the concrete test of 
experience the idea of immortality is confronted 
with the fact of physical disintegration We are not 
told what to think we are told to look at the situa 
tion 

The framework of the poem is, in fact the two 
abstractions mortality and eternity which are made 
to associate in equality with the images she sees the 
ideas and thinks the perceptions She did, of course 
nothing of the sort but we must use the logical dis 
tmctions even to the extent of paiadox if we aie to 
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form any notion of this rare quality of mmd She 
could not m the proper sense think at all and unless 
we prefer the feeble poetry of moral ideas that floui 
ished in New England m the eighties we must con 
elude that her intellectual deficiency contributed at 
least negatively to her great distinction Miss Dickin 
son is probably the only Anglo American poet of her 
century whose work exhibits the perfect literary sit 
nation — ^in which is possible the fusion of sensibility 
and thought Unlike her contemporaiies she nevei 
succumbed to her ideas, to easy solutions to her 
private desires 

Philosophers must deal with ideas but the trouble 
with most nmeteenth century poets is too much 
philosophy they aie nearer to being philosophers 
than poets without being in the true sense either 
Tennyson is a good example of this, so is Arnold in 
his weak moments There have been poets like Mil- 
ton and Donne, who were not spoiled for their true 
busmess by leanmg on a rational system of ideas 
who understood the poetic use of ideas Tennyson 
tried to mix a little Hiidey and a little Broad Church 
without understanding either Broad Church or Hux- 
ley, the result was fatal and what is worse, it was 
shallow Miss Dickmsons ideas were deeply im- 
bedded in her character, not taken from the latest 
tiact A conscious cultivation of ideas m poetry is 
always dangerous, and even Milton escaped rum only 
by having an mstmet for what in the deepest sense 
he understood Even at that there is a remote quality 
in Miltons approach to his material, m his treat- 
ment of it in the nmeteenth century, in an imperfect 
literary situation where literature was confused with 
documentation he might have been a pseudo phi- 
losopher poet It IS difficult to conceive Emily Dick- 
inson and John Donne succumbing to rumination 
about problems , they would not have written at all 

Neither the feelmg nor the style of Miss Dickin- 
son belongs to the seventeenth century, yet between 
her and Donne there are remarkable ties Their reli- 
gious ideas their abstractions are momently top- 
plmg from the rational plane to the level of percep- 
tion The ideas in fact are no longei the impersonal 
religious symbols created anew m the heat of emo- 
tion, that we find in poets like Herbert and Vaughan 
They have become foi Donne the terms of per 
sonahty they are mingled with the miscellany of 
sensation In Miss Dickinson, as m Donne, we may 
detect a singularly morbid concern not for religious 
truth, but for peisonal revelation The modem word 
is self-exploitation It is egoism grown irresponsible 
in religion and decadent m morals In religion it is 
blasphemy, in society it means usually that culture 
is not self contained and sufficient, that the spiritual 
community is breaking up This is along with some 
other features that do not concern us here the per- 
fect literary situation 


II 

Peisonal levelation of the kind that Donne and 
Miss Dickinson strove for in the effort to understand 
then relation to the world is a featuie of all great 
poetry it is probably the hidden motive for writing 
It IS the effort of the individual to live apart from a 
cultural tradition that no longer sustains him But 
this culture which I now wish to discuss a little, 
IS indispensable there is a great deal of shallow 
nonsense in modem criticism which holds that poetry 
— ^and this is a half truth that is worse than false — is 
essentially revolutionary It is only indirectly revolu 
tionary the mtellectual and religious background of 
an age no longer contams the whole spirit, and the 
poet proceeds to examine that background m teims 
of immediate expenence But the backgiound is 
necessary otherwise all the arts (not only poetry) 
would have to rise m a vacuum Poetiy does not 
dispense with tradition it probes the deficiencies of 
a tradition But it must have a tradition to probe It 
is too bad that Arnold did not explam his doctrine 
that poetry is a criticism of life from the viewpomt 
of Its background we should have been spared an 
era of academic misconception m which criticism of 
life meant a diluted pragmatism, the criterion of 
which was respectability The poet in the true sense 
criticizes his tiadition either as such, or indirectly 
by comparmg it with something that is about to 
replace it he does what the root meaning of the 
verb implies — ^he discerns its real elements and thus 
establishes its value by puttmg it to the test of ex 
perience 

What is the nature of a poet s culture^ Or, to put 
the question properly what is the meanmg of cul- 
ture for poetry^ All the great poets become the mate- 
rial of what we popularly call culture we study 
them to acquire it It is clear that Addison vas 
more cultivated than Shakespeare nevertheless 
Shakespeare is a finer source of culture than Addison 
What IS the meanmg of this? Plainly it is that learn- 
ing has never had anythmg to do with culture except 
instmmentally the poet must be exactly hteiate 
enough to write down fully and precisely what he 
has to say but no more The source of a poet s true 
culture lies back of the paraphernalia of culture 
and not all the historical activity of an enhghtened 
age can create it 

A culture cannot be consciously created It is an 
available souice of ideas that are imbedded m a 
complete and homogeneous society The poet finds 
himself balanced upon the moment when such a 
world IS about to fall when it threatens to run out 
into looser and less self sufficient impulses This 
world order is assimilated, in Miss Dickmson as 
medievalism was in Shakespeare, to the poetic vision 
it IS brought down from abstraction to peisonal 
sensibility 
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In this connection it may be said that the prior 
conditions for great poetry given a great talent may 
be reduced to two the thoroughness of the poets 
discipline in an objective system of truth, and his 
lack of consciousness of such a discipline For this 
discipline is a number of fundamental ideas the 
origin of which the poet does not know they give 
form and stability to his fresh perceptions of the 
world, and he cannot shake them oflF This is his 
culture, and hke Tennyson s God it is nearer than 
hands and feet With reasonable certainty we un- 
earth the elements of Shakespeare s culture, and yet 
It IS equally certain — so innocent was he of his own 
resources — ^that he would not know what our dis- 
cussion IS about He appeared at the collapse of the 
medieval system as a ngid pattern of life but that 
pattern remained m Shakespeare what Shelley called 
a fixed point of reference for his sensibility Miss 
Dickinson, as we have seen, was bom into the equilib- 
rium of an old and a new order Puritanism could 
not be to her what it had been to the generation of 
Cotton Mather — a body of absolute tmths it was an 
unconscious disciplme timed to the pulse of her life 

The perfect literary situation it produces, because 
it IS raie a special and perhaps the most distin- 
guished kind of poet I am not trymg to mvent a 
new critical category Such poets are never very 
much alike on the surface they show us all the 
varieties of poetic feelmg, and like other poets they 
resist all classification but that of temporary con- 
venience But I believe, Miss Dickinson and John 
Donne would have this in common their sense of the 
natural world is not blunted by a too rigid system 
of ideas yet the ideas, the abstractions, their educa- 
tion or their intellectual heritage, are not so weak 
as to let their immersion in nature, or their purely 
personal quality get out of control The two poles 
of the mind are not separately visible we mfer them 
from the lucid tension that may be most readily 
illustrated by polar activity There is no thought as 
such at all nor is there feelmg there is that unique 
focus of experience which is at once neither and 
both 

Like Miss Dickinson Shakespeare is without 
opinions his peculiar merit is also deeply involved 
in his failure to think about anything his meanmg is 
not in the content of his expression it is in the ten- 
sion of the dramatic relations of his characters This 
kind of poetry is at the opposite of intellectualism 
(Miss Dickinson is obscure and diflScult, but that is 
not mtellectualism ) To T W Higginson the editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly who tried to advise her, she 
wrote that she had no education In any sense that 
Higginson could understand it was quite true His 
kind of education was the conscious cultivation of 
abstractions She did not reason about the world she 
saw she merely saw it The ideas implicit m the 


world within her rose up, concentrated in her im 
mediate perception 

That kind of world at present has for us something 
of the fascmation of a buried city There is none like 
it When such worlds exist, when such cultures 
flourish, they support not only the poet but all mem 
bers of society For, from these, the poet differs 
only m his gift for exhibiting the structure, the 
mternal hneaments of his culture by threatening to 
tear them apart a process that concentrates the sym 
bohc emotions of society while it seems to attack 
them The poet may hate his age he may be an out 
cast like Villon but this world is always there as the 
background to what he has to say It is the lens 
through which he brings nature to focus and control 
— ^the clarifymg medium that concentrates his per 
sonal feeling It is ready made, he cannot make it 
with it his poetry has a spontaneity and a certainty 
of direction that without it, it would lack No poet 
could have invented the ideas of The Chariot , only 
a great poet could have found their imaginative 
equivalents Miss Dickinson was a deep mind writ 
mg from a deep culture, and when she came to 
poetry she came infallibly 

Infallibly, at her best, for no poet has ever been 
perfect nor is Emily Dickinson Her precision of 
statement is due to the directness with which the 
abstract framework of her thought acts upon its 
unorganized material The two elements of her style 
considered as point of view, are immortality or the 
idea of permanence and the physical process of 
death or decay Her diction has two corresponding 
features words of Latin or Greek ongm and, sharply 
opposed to these the concrete Saxon element It is 
this verbal conflict that gives to her verse its high 
tension it is not a device deliberately seized upon 
but a feeling for language that senses out the two 
fundamental components of English and their meta 
physical relation the Latin for ideas and the Saxon 
for perceptions — ^the peculiar virtue of English as a 
poetic language 

Like most poets Miss Dickinson often writes out of 
habit, the style that emerged from some deep ex 
ploration of an idea is carried on as veibal habit 
when she has nothing to say She indulges herself 

There s something quieter thin sleep 
Within this inner room^ 

It wears a sprig upon its breast 
And will not tell its name 

Some touch it and some kiss it, 

Some chafe its idle hand 
It has a simple gravity 
I do not understand ’ 

While simple hearted neighbors 
Chat of the early dead 
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We prone to periphrasis 
Remark that birds have fled^ 

It IS only a pert remark, at best a superior kind of 
punning — one of the 'worst specimens of her occa 
sional interest in herself But she never had the 
slightest interest in the public Were four poems or 
five published in her lifetime^ She never felt the 
temptation to round off a poem for public exhibition 
Higgmsons kindly offer to make her verse correct 
was an invitation to throw her work into the public 
ring — the ring of Lowell and Longfellow He could 
not see that he was tampermg with one of the rarest 
literary integrities of all time Here was a poet who 
had no use for the supports of authorship — flattery 
and fame, she never needed money 

She had all the elements of a culture that has 
broken up, a culture that on the rehgious side takes 
its place in the museum of spiritual antiquities 
Puritanism, as a unified version of the world is dead 
only a remnant of it in trade may be said to survive 
In the history of puritanism she comes between 
Hawthorne and Emerson She has Hawthorne s mat- 
ter, which a too irresponsible personality tends to 
dilute into a form like Emersons she is often be- 
trayed by words But she is not tlie poet of personal 
sentiment she has more to say than she can put 
down m any one poem Like Hardy and Whitman 
she must be read entire, like Shakespeare she never 
gives up her meaning m a single line 

She is therefore a perfect subject for the kind of 
criticism which is chiefly concerned with general 
ideas She exhibits one of the permanent relations 
between personality and objective truth and she 
deserves the special attention of our time, which lacks 
that kind of truth 

She has Hawthornes intellectual toughness, a 
hard definite sense of the physical world The 
highest flights to God the most extravagant meta- 
phors of the strange and the remote, come back to 
a pomt of casuistry to a moial dilemma of the ex 
perienced world There is, in spite of the homiletic 
vem of utterance no abstract speculation, nor is 
there a message to society she speaks wholly to the 
individual experience She offers to the unimagma 
tive not not of vicarious sensation she has no useful 
maxims for men of action Up to this point her resem- 
blance to Emerson is slight poetry is a suflBcient 
form of utterance, and her devotion to it is pure But 
in Emily Dickinson the puritan world is no longer 
self contained, it is no longer complete her sensibil- 
ity exceeds its dimensions She has trimmed down 
its supernatural proportions it has become a moral- 
ity, instead of the tragedy of the spirit there is a 
commentary upon it Her poetry is a magnificent per- 
sonal confession, blasphemous and, m its self revela- 
tion its honesty, almost obscene It comes out of an 


intellectual life towards which it feels no moral 
responsibility Cotton Mather would have burnt her 
for a witch 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

1 What does Tate mean by saymg that Emily Dickin 
son s poetry requires a point of view for its understand 
ing^ Is this not true of all cnticism^ 

2 What does he mean by the sense of the specific 
quality of poetry? 

3 What does the historical information which Tate 
gives us contribute to our understanding of the poems^ 

4 What does he mean by the New England idea^ Do 
you agree with his treatment of it^ 

5 Do you agree with Tate s condemnation of Emerson^ 

6 What does he mean by saying that Emily Dickinson 
mastered life by rejecting it^^ Is this a satisfactory cri- 
terion of judgment^ 

7 Does Tates descnption of the particular quality of 
Miss Dickinsons poetry m the paragraph beginning 

These ideas in her poetry serve to distinguish 

her clearly from other poets? 

8 What does he mean by perceiving abstraction and 
thinking sensation^ Do not other poets besides Dickinson 
do this^ 

9 What does he mean by the perfect literary situation^ 
Cannot poetry be written under other circumstances than 
he describes^ 

10 What would Arnold have said m reply to Tates 
statement that poetry is not essentially revolutionary^ 
What would Ehot s attitude be^ 

11 Compare the use of the word culture m Arnold 
Ehot and Tate Which seems to you to express the 
superior point of view? 

12 Have Tates remarks on Dickinson helped you to 
understand and appreciate her poetry? 

Sonnet 

A J M Smith 

How all men wrongly deatih to dignify 
Conspire, I teU Parson, poetaster, pimp. 

Each acts or acquiesces They prettify 
Dress up, deodonse, embelhsh, primp 
And make a show of Nothmg Ah, but met 5 

aphysics laughs she touches, tastes and smells 
— ^Hence knows — ^the diamond holes that make a net 
Silence resettled testifies to bells 
Nothmg depends on Thmg which is or was 
So death makes hfe or makes life s worth a worth 
Beyond all highfalutm woes or shows 
To pubhsh and confess Cry at the birth. 

Rejoice at the death, old Jelly Roll said, 

Being on whiskey, ragtime, chicken, and the scnp 
tures fed 
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The Hollow Men 

Thomas Stearns Eliot 

MISTAH KURTZ ^HE DEAD 

A penny for the Old Guy 
1 


The supphcation of a dead mans hand 
Under the twinkle of a fading star 

Is it like this 45 

In deaths other kingdom 

Waking alone 

At the hour when we aie 

Trembhng with tenderness 

Lips that would kiss so 

Form prayers to broken stone 


We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Leanmg together 
Headpiece filled with straw Alas^ 

Our dned voices when s 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 

As wmd in dry grass 

Or lats feet over broken glass 

In our dry cellar lo 

Shape without form shade without colour, 
Paralyzed force gesture without motion 

Those who have crossed 

With direct eyes, to death s othei Kingdom 

Remember us — ^if at all — ^not as lost 15 

Violent souls, but only 

As the hollow men 

The stuffed men 

n 

Eyes I dare not meet m dreams 

In deaths dream kmgdom 20 

These do not appear 

There the eyes are 

Sunlight on a broken column 

There is a tree swmgmg 

And voices are 25 

In the wmd s smgmg 

More distant and more solemn 

Than a fading star 

Let me be no nearer 

In death s dream kmgdom 30 

Let me also wear 

Such deliberate disguises 

Rats coat crowskm crossed staves 

In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves 35 

No nearer — 

Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kmgdom 

ni 

This IS the dead land 

This IS cactus land 40 

Here the stone images 

Aie raised, here they receive 


IV 

The eyes are not here 
There are no eyes here 
In this valley of dymg stars 

In this hollow valley S5 

This broken ]aw of our lost kingdoms 

In this last of meeting places 
We grope together 
And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the tumid river 60 

Sightless unless 
The eyes reappear 
As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 

Of deaths twilight kmgdom 6S 

The hope only 
Of empty men 

V 

Here we go round the prickly pear 
Fnckly pear prickly pear 

Here we go round the prickly pear 70 

At five 0 clock in the morning 

Between the idea 
And the reahty 
Between the motion 

And the act 7S 

Falls the Shadow 

For Thine is the Kingdom 

Between the conception 
And the creation 

Between the emotion so 

And the response 
Falls the Shadow 

Life IS very long 

Between the desire 

And the spasm 85 

Between the potency 

And the existence 

Between the essence 

And the descent 

Falls the Shadow 90 


For Thine is the Kingdom 
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For Thine is 
Life IS 

For Thine is the 

This IS the way the world ends 9 S 

This IS the way the world ends 
This IS the way the world ends 
Not With a hang hut a whimper 

Do Not Go Gentle into 
That Good Night 

Dylan Thomas 

Do not go gentle into that good night 

Old age should bum and rave at close of day 

Rage, rage against the dying of the hght 


Though wise men at their end know daik is light 
Because their words had forked no hghtmng they s 
Do not go gentle into that good night 

Good men the last wave by civmg how biight 
Their frail deeds might have danced m a green bay 
Rage rage against die dying of the light 

Wild men who caught and sang the sun in flight lo 
And learn, too late they grieved it on its way 
Do not go gentle into that good night 

Grave men, near death who see with blinding sight 
Blmd eyes could blaze like meteors and be gay 
Rage, rage against the dymg of the light is 

And you, my father there on the sad height 
Curse, bless me now with your fierce tears, I pi a) 
Do not go gentle mto that good night 
Rage, rage against the dying of the hght 
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